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Attention,  City  Officials 


Where  are  you  planning  to  spend  your 
next  vacation?  Why  not  arrange  to 
spend  it  at  Long  Beach  next  September 
when  the  League  Convention  is  being 
held  there?  LTndoubtedly  there  are  more 
attractions  in  this  vicinity  than  in  any 
other  place  in  California. 

Facts  About  Long  Beach 

Li  the  year  1900  the  city  had  less  than 
3,000  inhabitants.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  18,000,  in  1920  to 
56,000,  and  today  the  population  of  the 
city  is  estimated  at  135,000. 

Long  Beach  has  been  called  the  Cali- 
fornia Riviera,  but  it  is  not  only  the  lead- 
ing pleasure  resort  of  the  state,  but  is  a 
high  class  residential  city  as  well.  It 
has  no  ancient  history,  but  is  distinctly 
a  city  of  today.  Its  municipally-owned 
water  and  gas  plants  and  managerial 
form  of  government  indicate  the  city's 
progressive  spirit. 

In  its  location,  with  a  southern  frontage 
upon  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  mild  Pacific, 
with  six  miles  of  bathing  beach,  and  its 
evenly-tempered  all-year  climate,  Long 
Beach  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  tourist  and  prospective  home  owner. 
However,  unlike  many  beach  and  resort 
cities.  Long  Beach  is  a  city  of  permanent 
well-built  homes. 

There  were  651  new  dwellings  built 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1924,  total- 
ing   ?1, 700,000.     In     addition     to     this 


there  were  48  apartments,  21  stores,  9 
office  buildings  and  46  factories  con- 
structed. The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Harbor  ranks  second  to  New  York  in 
harbor  tonnage.  It  is  the  largest  lumber 
port  in  the  world.  The  crude  petroleum 
shipments  for  1923  totaled  7,300,000 
tons,  and  the  total  value  of  commerce 
passing  through  the  Twin  Harbors  for 
that  year  was  approximately  $600,- 
000,000.  The  city  owns  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  Signal  Hill,  and  derives 
an  income  of  $150,000  per  month  from 
its  oil  wells. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  Long 
Beach  property  for  the  ensuing  year  has 
reached  a  total  of  $150,000,000. 

Because  of  the  close  proximity  of  Long 
Beach  to  the  great  Signal  Hill  oil  wells, 
and  its  municipally  owned  oil  and  gas 
wells,  the  city  has  a  very  low  gas  rate, 
being  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  for 
domestic  purposes  and  fifteen  cents  for 
manufacturing  uses. 

Long  Beach  maintains  a  municipal 
band  of  thirty-five  pieces,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  the 
famous  cornetist. 

The  city  officials,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  other  civic  bodies  have  joined 
together  in  an  effort  to  make  the  27th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  which  will  be 
held  here  September  28th  to  October  3rd, 
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the  greatest  municipal  convention  ever 
held  in  America.  The  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  N'irginia,  on  the  beach, 
assisted  hy  the  new  Hotel  Biackstonc, 
just  east  of  the  Hotel  N'irginia.  Besides 
these  hotels  additional  facilities  will  be 
afforded  at  the  Imperial  Inn,  located  just 
opposite  the  Hotel  X'irginia.  Special 
rates  will  be  made  for  the  convention 
and  special  preparations  for  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates.     At  the  close  of 


the  convention  it  is  pnjposed  to  take 
the  delegates  and  their  friends  on  a  free 
excursion  from  Long  Beach  to  Catalina 
Island,  and  return,  on  one  of  the  new 
million  dollar  passenger  ships  which  runs 
between  Long  Beach  and  the  Island. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  wonderful  vaca- 
tion, and  incidentally  attend  a  wonderful 
convention,  attend  the  convention  at 
Long  Beach  next  September. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organized  December  12  and  13,  1924 


The  secretaries  of  ten  Leagues  of 
Municipalities  assembled  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  December  12  and  13,  1924,  and 
had  a  most  interesting  and  worthwhile 
meeting. 

In  order  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
methods,  experiences  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  State  Leagues  of  Munici- 
palities, and  promote  the  efficiency  of 
their  secretaries,  these  gentlemen  formed 
an  organization  which  they  have  called 
"The  Association  of  American  Muni- 
cipal Organizations." 

The  principal  service  which  will  be 
rendered  by  the  member  organizations 
will  come  through  the  mimeographing 
each  month  of  a  news  bulletin.  Each 
secretary  plans  to  furnish  the  national 
organization  secretary  with  a  report  of 
his  League's  accomplishments  and  any 
plans  for  new  or  extended  services. 
These  reports  will  form  the  principal 
data  contained  in  the  monthly  news 
bAilletin. 


Each  organization  will  also  send  to  the 
national  headquarters  duplicate  copies  of 
all  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  ques- 
tionnaire forms  and  other  publications 
and  literature,  which  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  monthly  bulletin.  .Any  secretary 
may  borrow  any  of  this  material  from 
the  national  headquarters.  It  is  also  a 
part  of  the  organization  scheme  that  each 
member  organization  exchange  the  major 
publications  with  other  members. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League  of 
Kansas  Municipalities  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Kansas  has  been  selected  for  the 
secretariat  of  the  organization.  Mr. 
Morris  B.  Lambie,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Minnesota  League  of  Munici- 
palities, Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was 
elected  President,  Mr.  Morton  L.  Waller- 
stein,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  League 
of  Municipalities,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
was  elected  \'ice-President,  and  John  G. 
Stutz  was  elecrcil  Execuri\e  Sccretarv. 
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Long  Beach — "The  California\Riviera' 

By  J.  Oliver  Brison 
Publicity  Secretary,  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  story  of  the  remarkable  growth 
and  development  of  Southern  California's 
wonderful  pleasure  resort  and  port  city, 
Long  Beach,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
chronicles  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
From  a  mere  village  of  twenty  years  ago 
to  a  metropolis  of  135,000  souls  is  a 
record  unparalleled  in  the  growth  of 
American  cities. 

Long  Beach,  "The  California  Riviera," 
is  not  only  California's  leading  pleasure 
resort  but  a  high  class  residential  city  as 
well.  No  city  in  the  world  offers  tourists 
more  in  the  way  of  attractions  and  recre- 
ation. Long  Beach  is  in  the  very  heart 
ot  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  where 
it  is  possible  for  every  man  to  own  his 
own  home  and  have  his  own  garden  and 
fruit  trees.  It  is  a  fact  that  practically 
every  home  has  its  beautiful  lawn  and 
backyard,  roses  and  well-kept  gardens. 
The  day  of  the  chicken  yard,  dog  house, 
and  rubbish  pile  in  the  backyards  within 
the  city  limits  of  Long  Beach  is  gone  and 
the  better  day  of  the  private  family  gar- 
den has  arrived  to  stay.  Long  Beach 
homes  possess  striking  individuality  where 
the  owner's  pride  can  be  detected  on 
every  hand. 

In  its  location  Long  Beach  has  tre- 
mendous natural  advantages,  having  a 
southern  frontage  upon  a  beautiful  bay 
of  the  Pacific  with  six  miles  of  bathing 
beach  and  evenly  tempered  all-year  cli- 
mate. Long  Beach  possesses  an  irresist- 
ible appeal  as  a  home  city.  L^nlike  many 
beach  and  resort  cities.  Long  Beach  is  a 
city  of  permanent  well-built,  beautiful, 
individual  homes,  artistic  bungalows  of 
old  Mission  and  Spanish  architecture 
reminiscent  of  early  romances,  inviting. 


home-like  and  charming.  More  than 
40'^7  of  the  residents  own  their  own 
homes. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  greater  influx 
of  tourists  to  Southern  California  from 
all  over  the  world  than  ever  before  and 
Long  Beach  has  attracted  thousands  of 
these  as  permanent  residents.  Judging 
by  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  Long 
Beach  by  the  people  living  in  the  east 
and  middle  west,  the  remarkable  period 
of  prosperity  and  development  of  1923 
will  be  duplicated  in  1924.  People  are 
coming  to  Long  Beach  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  They  are  coming  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  each  year  and  thousands 
of  them  are  making  investments  here,  for 
Long  Beach  is  not  only  an  ideal  place  to 
live  but  it  has  also  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties for  the  investor,  bringing  quick  and 
profitable  financial  returns  on  money 
invested. 

While  reports  show  there  is  a  general 
depression  throughout  the  country.  Long 
Beach  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924 
has  enjoyed  an  era  of  general  prosperity 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  record  of 
1923  and  far  ahead  of  the  record  for  1922. 
When  a  city  can  continue  to  enjoy  such 
a  substantial  growth  while  other  cities 
are  slowing  up,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  this  steady  progress. 

Building  permits  for  the  city  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1924  have  reached 
the  total  of  $17,869,525,  the  month  of 
September  being  second  largest  in  the 
year  with  a  total  of  ?2,368,746.  As  an 
example  of  the  number  of  homes  being 
built,  for  one  day  during  September  per- 
mits were  issued  for  six  single  residences. 
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one  duplex,  ami  a  tuiir- family  flat.  With 
its  wide  streets,  attractive  business  dis- 
trict, atmosphere  of  cleanliness,  its  sup- 
ply ot  pure  artesian  water,  and  healthy 
climatic  conditions.  Long  Beach  possesses 
everything  to  he  desired  as  a  home  city. 

With  the  discovery  of  oil  on  Signal 
Hill  in  June,  1921,  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  Signal  Hill  Oil  Field, 
Long  Beach  became  the  most  talked  of 
and  nationally  advertised  city  in  the 
world. 

This  big  knoll  touching  the  northeast 
city  limits  of  the  city  up  to  that  time 
had  been  merely  a  series  of.  successful 
truck  gardens  where  vegetables  of  every 
kind  were  grown  for  supplying  the  city 
markets.  With  the  bringing  in  of  the 
first  oil  well,  "the  discovery  welt,"  as  it 
was  later  called,  this  truck  garden  spot 
became  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest 
oil  developments  of  the  world.  While 
the  "discovery  well"  was  not  a  great 
flowing  well  as  compared  with  later 
developments,  it  furnished  the  incentive 
for  the  beginning  of  what  today  is  known 
the  world  over  as  the  phenomenal  Signal 
Hill  Oil  Field,  pouring  millions  into  the 
pockets  of  residents  of  Long  Beach,  and 
started  the  city  on  its  wa\-  to  world  fame 
and  greatness.  Oil  derricks  sprang  up  in 
rapid  succession,  equal  in  numbers  and 
rapidity  to  the  lettuce  and  turnip  shoots 
which  had  grown  on  the  Hill  heretofore, 
until  today  there  are  approximately  530 
derricks  on  the  Hill.  There  are  .180 
active  producing  wells,  140  actively  drill- 
ing, and  10  new  rigs  up  preparing  to  start 
drilling. 

When  the  city  acquired  approximately 
1100  acres  from  the  different  water  com- 
panies in  1911  on  Signal  Hill,  little  did 
they  know  they  were  purchasing  what  is 
now  about  one-sixth  of  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  oil  fields  in  the  world.  The 
city  contracted  with  private  parties  for 
developing  two  large  leases  on  city-owned 
land,  one  of  these  approximately  .17  acres 


on  the  eastern  slope  and  the  other  140 
acres  on  the  western  slope  of  Signal  Hill, 
both  on  a  40%  royalty  basis.  The  first 
income  from  the  city's  royalties  was 
?5,209.75  in  December,  1921.  This  in- 
come has  been  steadily  increasing  since 
that  time  by  adding  new  wells  on  these 
two  leases  until  the  city's  income  now 
is  approximately  J150,(KX)  monthly,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  up  to  the  present  time.  .As 
the  present  new  development  is  more  than 
offsetting  the  natural  decline  in  produc- 
tion, an  increasing  amount  is  anticipated 
each  month  for  some  time  to  come.  .At 
the  present  time  the  city  has  15  wells 
on  production,  5  wells  which  are  being 
deepened,  5  new  wells  now  being  drilled, 
and  a  future  program  of  probably  10 
more  to  be  drilled.  .Another  important 
and  attractive  phase  of  this  municipal 
oil  field  development  to  the  citizens  of 
Long  Beach  is  the  surplus  amount  of  gas 
developed  which  has  made  possible  a  low 
gas  rate  and  the  recent  purchase  by  the 
city  of  the  Southern  Counties  Gas  Com- 
pany's complete  Long  Beach  system  and 
establishment  of  a  50c  gas  rate  for  domes- 
tic use  and  15c  rate  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  year  1925  will  he  one  of  unprece- 
dented industrial  development  in  Long 
Beach  in  the  judgment  of  fifty  of  the 
leading  business  and  professional  men 
ol  the  city,  as  shown  by  a  recent  survey 
made  by  a  local  newspaper.  There 
seems  to  be  ample  proof  for  this  opti- 
mistic expression  and  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  business  men  judging  from 
the  present  plans  of  the  city  and  private 
interests  to  expend  upwards  of  ?50,(X)0,- 
(X)0  in  completing  a  number  of  large 
undertakings  begun  in  1924  and  a  number 
of  new  protects  of  equal  magnitude  during 
1925. 

Harbor  and  industrial  development  is 
given  first  place  by  a  majority  of  those 
in  a  position  to  foresee  the  year's  greatest 
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possibilities.  Next  in  importance  will  he 
acquisition  of  the  central  and  east  beach 
frontage  for  the  public,  involving  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,350,000;  the  addition  and 
improvement  of  a  number  of  highways  to 
the  north  and  east;  and  buildings  of  a 
new  Municipal  Auditorium. 

There  were  six  giant  dredges  working 
in  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  during  the 
month  of  December  dredging  more  than 
1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  sand,  and 
silt  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  more  than 
?100,000.  These  dredges  will  continue 
this  work,  for  several  months  in  the  new 
year.  Approximately  $2,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  constructing  a  rock  jetty  from 
the  west  side  of  the  Flood  Control  out 
more  than  half  a  mile  into  the  ocean, 
which  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  $15,- 
000,000  breakwater  to  be  constructed  by 
the  U.  S.  Government. 

The  Harbor  dredging  program  includes 
deepening  the  entrance  channel  and  inner 
harbor  to  a  depth  of  from  32  to  42  feet, 
permitting  the  largest  ocean  vessels  to 
enter  at  will. 

Some  of  the  sites  of  the  largest  concerns 
already  located  on  the  channels  in  the 
inner  harbor  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Mills,  Southern  Pacific-Dollar  Line  Steam- 
ship location,  Graham  Bros.  Rock  Co., 
Merritt-Chapman-Scott  Ship  Salvage  Co., 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Curtis  Corpora- 
tion, Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ital- 
ian Food  Products  Co.,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

The  industries  already  located  in  the 
Long  Beach  Harbor  district  have  pros- 
pered to  such  an  extent  that  many  other 
new  industries  and  branches  of  large  out- 
side concerns  are  becoming  interested  in 


locating  their  establishments  here  because 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  low-priced 
water,  gas,  oil,  and  electric  power.  A 
new  $20,000,000  Edison  power  plant 
located  at  the  entrance  of  the  Long 
Beach  Harbor  will  be  entirely  completed 
by  January  15,  1925,  with  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  supply  Long  Beach  and  all 
the  neighboring  towns  for  all  purposes, 
insuring  against  any  power  shortage  in 
the  future.  The  Los  Angeles  Gas  Com- 
pany has  well  under  way  the  construction 
of  a  $15,000,000  plant  on  Alamitos  Bay 
at  the  eastern  boundary  of  Long  Beach. 

The  City  of  Long  Beach  has  expended 
approximately  $7,000,000  during  1924 
for  new  street  paving,  storm  drains,  and 
laying  sewers.  An  equal  amount  is  to 
be  spent  during  1925,  including  widening 
and  paving  of  Anaheim  Street  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  city  limits. 

The  $4,900,000  public  school  construc- 
tion program  begun  in  1924  will  continue 
during  1925.  This  new  building  program 
includes  fourteen  new  school  buildings, 
three  of  which  will  be  entirely  completed 
in  January  of  1925  and  the  remainder 
later  in  the  year.  When  this  building 
program  is  completed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  Long  Beach  will  have  as 
fine  a  physical  plant  for  school  purposes 
as  is  provided  in  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States. 

The  year  1924  was  a  year  ot  reconstruc- 
tion in  Long  Beach  and  throughout  the 
entire  country  yet  this  city  experienced 
its  greatest  construction  period  in  its 
entire  history.  Many  of  these  sky- 
scraper, hotel,  apartment,  and  theatre 
building  projects  are  not  yet  completed 
but  will  be  earlv  in  the  vear. 
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Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Legislative 

Committee  of  the  League  of  Califomia 

Municipalities 

Held  in  the  City  Hall  at  Fresno,  January  10th,  1925 


Present:  Commissioner  Stranahan  of 
Fresno;  Former  President  Kirkbride  of 
San  Mateo;  Assistant  City  Attorney 
Cragin,  Consultant  Whitnall  and  Coun- 
cilman Wheeler,  of  Los  x'^ngeles;  City 
Attorney  Graybiel  of  Turlock;  City  At- 
torney Hall  of  Richmond;  City  Attorney 
Postlethwaite  of  San  Bruno;  City  At- 
torney Kirk  of  Burbank;  City  Attorney 
Bowden  of  San  Jose;  City  Attorney 
Simpson  of  Fresno;  Mayor  Stringham  of 
Berkeley,  and  Executive  Secretary  Locke 
of  Alameda.  City  Attorney  Malcolm 
of  Palo  Alto,  President  of  the  League  and 
City  Attorney  Graves  of  Hanford  came 
in  later. 

Messrs.  Stringham  and  Whitnall 
submitted  the  draft  of  a  new  state  law 
providing  for  the  zoning  of  cities.  It  is 
based  on  the  standard  laws  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bassett  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover.  A  synopsis  of  the  law 
was  fully  explained  to  the  committee 
after  which  a  motion  approving  the 
report  was  adopted  unanimously.  Mr. 
Whitnall  of  Los  .Angeles  said  he  would 
undertake  to  see  that  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature. 

City  Attorney  Graybiel  of  Turlock 
reported  that  he  had  communicated  with 
City  Attorney  Andrews  of  Chula  Vista 
relative  to  an  amendment  to  Section  536 
of  the  Civil  Code  regarding  franchises 
of  telephone  companies  which  would 
require  them  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions incorporated  in  the  ordinance 
granting  the  franchise,  including  those 
provisions  requiring  the  payment  of 
two  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  receipts. 


.At  this  juncture,  City  .Attorney  J. 
Leroy  Johnson  of  Stockton  entered  the 
hall  as  the  personal  representative  of 
City  Manager  Ashburner,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Committee.  Mr. 
Graybiel  then  continued,  explaining  his 
proposed  amendment,  and  stated  that  its 
object  was  to  remove  an  uncertainty  now 
existing  in  the  law.  The  proposition  was 
then  submitted  to  the  committee  and 
approved  by  unanimous  vote. 

Whitnall  of  Los  Angeles  next  reported 
on  the  map  law.  He  suggested  that  it  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  filing 
of  only  one  map  instead  of  two  as  the 
law  now  requires.  He  also  suggested 
a  further  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
where  there  are  two  or  more  cities  lying 
within  three  miles  of  a  new  subdivision 
or  track  of  land  for  which  it  is  desired  to 
file  a  map,  the  map  be  referred  to  all  such 
cities  instead  of  only  to  the  nearest  city 
as  at  present.  The  suggestions  were 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  having  the  necessary  bill  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  referred  to  Mr.  Whit- 
nall. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  was  that  of 
providing  a  law  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  planning  commissions.  .A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Black  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  and  the  entire  subject  mat- 
ter was  finally  referred  to  Mr.  Malcolm, 
President  of  the  League,  with  the  direc- 
tion that  he  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
City  Planning  Committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club.  The  idea  of  providing 
for  regional  planning  was  approved. 

Mr.  Whitnall  next  submitted  a  report 
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on  a  constitutional  amendment  relative 
to  excess  condemnation.  He  presented 
two  reports,  one  from  the  sub-committee 
consisting  of  himself  and  Mayor  String- 
ham,  and  the  other  from  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California.  The  one 
prepared  by  the  sub-committee  seemed 
to  be  in  the  most  desirable  form  and,  on 
Mr.  Whitnall's  recommendation,  it  was 
adopted  with  the  understanding  that 
a  slight  amendment  be  made  which 
would  provide  for  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  additional  lands  that  can  be 
taken  for  any  specific  improvement  be- 
sides those  actually  necessary.  It  was 
proposed  to  use  the  words  "extended 
eminent  domain"  instead  of  "excess  con- 
demnation," as  being  less  objectionable. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  next  reported  on  amend- 
ments to  the  1911  .'^ct.  The  first  one 
suggested  was  relative  to  the  lien  against 
an  assessment  or  contractor.  He  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  for  filing 
the  lien  or  notice  thereof  before  the  assess- 
ment is  approved,  also  providing  that 
the  contractor  may  put  up  an  additional 
bond  to  cover  any  such  claim  of  lien  and 
thereby  release  the  same.  He  also  re- 
commended that  Section  79  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  each  subsection  a  separate 
section.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  several  minor  provisions  of 
Section  79  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Hall  of  Rich- 
mond was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Kirkbride  in  putting  the  amend- 
ments in  final  shape,  otherwise  the  pro- 
visions received  the  approval  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  that  a  sub-committee 
be  appointed  to  amend  the  improvement 
act  so  as  to  provide  for  alternate  specifi- 
cations and  the  Chair  appointed  Hall, 
Kirkbride  and  Locke  to  fix  up  the  amend- 
ment and  see  to  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Cragin  suggested  an  amendment  to 
Section  1  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  191 1 
relative  to  rights  of  way,  so  as  to  provide 
if  possible  that  a  municipality  by  deposit- 


ing the  money  in  court  to  cover  the  com- 
pensation for  the  right  of  way  could 
commence  proceedings  immediately  with- 
out waiting  for  a  court  determination. 
The  proposition  was  carried. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  referred  to  Section 
12  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911,  which 
apparently  requires  the  city  to-' purchase 
property  at  delinquent  sales  and  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  the  general  funds  in  the 
treasury.  It  appears  that  the  intention 
was  to  confine  the  payments  for  these 
purchases  to  a  special  fund,  but  as  the 
law  now  stands  a  city  might  be  required 
to  make  the  purchases  in  case  of  delin- 
quency out  of  any  funds  it  has  on  hand. 
The  proposition  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Postlethwaite  was 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  prepare 
the  necessary  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee then  adjourned  for  luncheon  to  the 
Hotel  Fresno. 

After  luncheon  the  committee  re-as- 
sembled in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
City  Hall  and  resumed  the  discussion  of 
amendments  to  the  1911  Act.  Mr.  Hall 
ot  Richmond  called  attention  to  the  tact 
that  there  is  apparently  no  limitation  as 
to  the  time  a  lien  may  run  against  prop- 
erty under  Section  23.  The  law  formerly 
limited  the  lien  to  two  years  but  it  was 
subsequently  amended  by  removing  the 
limit,  the  result  of  which  is  to  put  a 
cloud  on  the  title  of  property  from  which 
there  is  no  method  of  removal.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  limitation  of  two  years 
be  restored  to  the  law  and  Mr.  Hall  was 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Kirk- 
bride in  preparing  a  suitable  amendment 
to  said  section. 

The  next  matter  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  was  a  suggestion 
from  Councilman  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles 
that  Section  15^  of  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911  be  added  so  as  to  allow  a 
maintenance  bond.  The  proposition  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
during  which   Mr.  Wheeler  pointed  out 
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numerous  cases  of  street  improvements  in 
Los  Angeles  where  the  pavement  deterio- 
rated quickly  after  construction,  and  sub- 
jected the  city  to  great  expense  for  repairs. 
He  said  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  con- 
tractor should  guarantee  his  work  for  a 
certain  period.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  merely  permit  a  maintenance 
bond  and  not  make  it  mandatory,  and  it 
was  finally  approved. 

Mr.  Cragin  submitted  an  amendment  to 
Section  1608  of  the  Political  Code  which 
would  allow  school  trustees  or  boards  of 
education  to  pay  school  moneys  for  street 
improvements  beneficial  to  school  prop- 
erty even  though  the  improvement  did 
not  front  immediately  on  the  property. 
In  his  explanation  of  the  amendment,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  storm 
drains  and  such  like  improvements  are 
frequently  beneficial  to  school  property 
although  two  or  three  blocks  away.  Mr. 
Stringham  requested  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  experting  books.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  cities 
have  no  provision  in  their  laws  whereby 
such  experts  may  be  employed  and  with- 
out such  provision  their  employment  was 
questionable.  He  cited  a  case  of  embez- 
zlement of  public  funds,  which  embezzle- 
ment would  have  been  discovered  to  the 
authorities  earlier  and  perhaps  saved  the 
city  considerable  money  if  there  had  been 
authority  to  employ  an  expert  accountant. 
The  proposition  was  approved  by  the 
committee. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  was  in 
reference  to  the  Municipal  Improvement 
District  .Act  of  1915.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cragin  of  Los  .Angeles.  He 
recommended  an  amendment  to  Section 
UK  which  would  provide  that  after  the 
purpose  of  a  bond  issue  had  been  fully 
accomplished,  any  remaining  funds  might 
be  used  for  some  other  purpose.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  over  this  mea- 
sure and  also  over  other  features  of  the 


act.  One  of  the  purposes  of  amendment 
is  to  provide  that  the  taxation  for  the 
bonds  shall  be  restricted  to  lands  and 
improvements  and  exclude  personal  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Cragin  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  entirely  new  act  was  in  course 
of  preparation  down  there  which  was 
designed  to  cover  many  of  the  amend- 
ments desired  to  the  1915  act.  The 
matter  was  passed  without  any  particular 
action  being  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bowden  of  San  Jose  then  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Every- 
one had  something  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  decided  to  have  Mr.  Bow- 
den introduce  a  bill  similar  to  the  recent 
initiative  measure,  but  postpone  final 
action  until  after  the  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  was  in 
reference  to  the  grade  of  the  state  high- 
way where  the  highway  goes  through  the 
part  of  a  municipality  which  has  been 
subsequently  annexed  since  the  original 
establishment  of  the  highway.  Mr. 
Stranahan  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Fresno  had  recently  annexed  some 
new  territory  which  contained  a  portion 
of  the  state  highway  and  that  the  State 
Highway  Commission  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  extent  of  establishing  the 
grade  of  the  highway.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  retention  of  this  authority  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  made  it 
awkward  to  the  local  authorities  in 
establishing  grades  of  adjacent  streets. 
It  was  his  opinion,  and  in  this  opinion 
the  committee  acquiesced,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  matter  of  grades  is  concerned  the 
local  authorities  should  have  full  control, 
including  the  grades  of  those  portions  of 
the  State  Highway  within  their  limits. 
The  measure  is  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Executive  Secretary  Locke. 

Mr.  Locke  then  reported  on  certain 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Municipal 
Corporations    Act    covering    sixth    class 
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EXPEDITING  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

THROUGH 

EXTENDED  EMINENT  DOMAIN 

G.  Gordon  Whitnall,  Director, 
City  Planning  Commission 


Eminent  Domain,  spoken  of  usually  as 
"The  Right  to  Condemn,"  is  the  power 
vested  in  the  state  and  its  subdivisions, 
to  take  private  property  for  public  pur- 
poses by  paying  the  cost  thereof.  Emi- 
nent Domain  is  employed  in  most  street 
openings  and  widenings,  for  acquiring 
park  sites,  building  sites  or  any  other 
proceeding  when  the  public  program 
requires  land.  Without  the  constitu- 
tional reservation  of  Eminent  Domain, 
the  public  might  easily  find  itself  thwarted 
in  certain  undertakings  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.  Right-of-way  for  a 
water  supply,  or  right-of-way  for  a  sani- 
tary sewer  outlet,  or  the  opening  of  some 
important  thoroughfare,  are  but  some 
examples  of  cases  where,  without  Eminent 
Domain  or  the  right  to  pay  for  and  con- 
demn the  necessary  right-of-way,  a  com- 
munity might  be  irreparably  harmed. 

In  practice  however,  in  America,  Emi- 
nent Domain  has  been  limited  to  a  very 
restricted  use.  As  our  cities  grow  larger 
and  the  need  for  more  extensive  improve- 
ments arise,  it  is  being  increasingly  de- 
monstrated that  the  present  constitu- 
tional limits  upon  the  right  to  condemn 
frequently  works  hardships,  both  upon 
the  property  owner  affected  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  major  street  openings 
and  widenings,  particularly  where  the 
right-of-way  to  be  acquired  runs  diag- 
onally through  abutting  property. 

Though  some  states  have  already  taken 
steps  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  the 
law,  California  is  still  one  of  the  states 
where    the    use    of   Eminent    Domain    is 


limited  to  the  taking  of  property  actually 
used  in  the  physical  improvement!  Upon 
first  thought,  this  limitation  appears 
right.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the 
injustices  that  result  convincingly  demon- 
strate the  urgent  necessity  for  a  more  just 
and  effective  procedure. 

As  an  illustration,  take  some  one  block 
along  the  pending  Tenth  Street  opening 
and  widening  project.  We  can,  prob- 
ably, find  a  case  where  the  plans  call  for 
an  entirely  new  right-of-way  100  feet 
wide  running  diagonally  through  the 
block  from  one  street  to  the  next.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  the  existing  lots 
in  this  block  are  laid  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  present  streets  upon  which  they 
front.  Through  these  lots  now,  we  pro- 
pose to  cut  a  diagonal  swath  100  feet 
wide.  Under  the  present  law,  the  city 
is  limited  in  condemning  to  the  actual 
property  that  will  lie  INSIDE  the  lines 
of  the  new  street.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  remnants  remaining  OUTSIDE  of  the 
new  street  line  and  still  in  private  owner- 
ship will  be  irregular  in  size  and  irregular 
in  shape.  Some  of  them  will  be  but 
triangular  slivers  with  no  commercial 
value  whatsoever. 

Take  as  an  example  one  such  lot 
originally  50'  x  150'.  This  lot  lies  mostly 
in  the  path  of  the  improvement.  The 
new  street  line  will  cut  off  25  feet  or  half 
of  the  frontage  and  75  feet  or  half  of 
the  depth  so  that  the  remaining  lot  will 
have  a  right  angle  dimension  of  25'  x  75' 
running  to  a  sliver  point  at  each  end. 
This  almost  totally  unuseable  parcel  of 
land  ultimately  becomes  the  frontage  on 
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one  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares 
in  the  city!  WHAT  kind  of  an  improve- 
ment other  than  a  bill  board  can  be 
located  on  such  a  lot!  What  is  equally 
as  bad  we  find  in  practice  is  the  money 
cost  of  such  a  condition  chargeable 
against  the  improvement.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  that  the  price  paid  for 
the  land  actually  taken  would  be  a  fair 
value  for  the  WHOLE  lot!  Then  the 
severance  damages  paid  to  the  owner 
may  again  equal  the  full  market  value 
of  the  whole  lot.  The  city  pays  twice 
for  the  same  property  but  the  original 
owner  is  left  with  little  more  than  a  lia- 
bility! After  the  improvement  is  com- 
pleted, the  value  of  the  frontage  OUGHT 
to  increase  handsomely — but,  how  can  it? 
Value  is  only  a  term  signifying  earning 
power.  What  earning  power  has  a  sliver 
of  land  such  as  that  remaining?  What 
increase  in  taxable  values  may  the  city 
expect  as  a  result  of  its  improvement? 
What  should  be  a  new  frontage  of  the 
city's  best  improvement  becomes  an 
unbroken  line  of  shacks,  tax  collectors  and 
bill  boards. 

There  is  a  way  of  remedying  this  con- 
dition. It  is  found  in  extending  the 
power  of  Eminent  Domain  so  as  to  allow 
the  taking  of  a  marginal  strip  OUTSIDE 
the  future  lines  of  the  new  improvement 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  the 
replatting  of  what  now  becomes  the  new 
frontage  into  useable  sizes  and  suitable 
shapes. 


Under  such  a  practice,  everybody  bene- 
fits in  the  long  run.  The  improvement 
becomes  such  in  fact.  Improvements  de- 
velop of  an  importance  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  new  improve- 
ments upon  which  they  front. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  the  legislature  this  ses- 
sion to  initiate  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  allow  the 
extended  use  of  Eminent  Domain  within 
such  limits  as  will  allow  proper  marginal 
adjustment  of  frontage  along  major  pub- 
lic improvements.  This  amendment  as 
proposed,  reads: 

"The  state  or  any  of  its  cities  may 
acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion lands  for  establishing,  laying  out, 
widening,  enlarging,  extending  and  main- 
taining memorial  grounds,  streets,  squares, 
parkways  and  reservations  in  and  about 
and  along  and  leading  to  any  or  all  of  the 
same;  and  after  the  establishment,  laying 
out  and  completion  of  such  improve- 
ments, may  convey  any  such  real  estate 
thus  acquired  and  not  necessary  for  such 
improvements,  with  reservations  con- 
cerning the  future  use  and  occupation  of 
such  real  estate,  so  as  to  protect  such  pub- 
lic works  and  improvements,  and  their 
environs,  and  to  preserve  the  view,  ap- 
pearance, light,  air  and  usefulness  of  such 
public  works. 

The  legislature  may,  by  statute,  pre- 
scribe procedure." 


A  MODEL  MILK  ORDINANCE 


The  City  of  Richmond  has  just  adopted 
a  new  ordinance  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  milk,  milk  products,  dairies  and 
dairy  herds,  and  for  licensing  and  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  milk  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Charles  R.  Blake,  Health  Officer, 
has  been  recommended  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture   and  several 


milk   experts    as   one   of  the    best    milk 
ordinances  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Blake  has  kindly  furnished  the 
League  headquarters  with  copies  of  this 
new  ordinance  and  any  city  or  city 
official  desiring  to  borrow  a  copy  will  be 
sent  one  on  application. 
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Preparing  the  Plans  and  Specifications 
for  Street  Work 

By  C.  C.  Kennedy. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the  League  of  California 

Municipalities  at  Asilomar,  October  8th,  1924. 


I  want  it  understood  that  this  bundle 
of  papers  that  I  am  laying  on  the  table 
before  me  is  not  an  address  by  any  man- 
ner of  means.  If  it  were,  you  would  be 
leaving  before  I  had  a  chance  to  begin. 
It  is  merely  a  set  of  specifications  which 
may  illustrate  some  of  the  points  which 
I  want  to  bring  up  for  your  consideration 
and  discuss  here  this  afternoon.  The 
subject  which  I  am  to  cover  is  not  one 
which  is  susceptible  of  treatrnent  as  a 
set  talk,  and  speaking  as  I  am,  to  a  mixed 
gathering  of  engineers  and  attorneys  and 
city  officials  who  are  not  quite  so  directly 
connected  with  street  work,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  it  can  be  handled,  and 
that  is  as  a  general  summary  and  sym- 
posium of  the  subject  of  Plans  and  Speci- 
fications and  their  proper  requirements. 
So  what  I  shall  say  will  be  merely  an 
introduction  to  this  subject,  which  I 
hope  will  then  be  taken  up  for  general 
discussion  from  the  floor. 

In  my  discussion  of  this  subject  I 
should  like  it  understood  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  apply  only  to  those 
cities  that  are  carrying  out  street  work 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  state. 
Those  municipalities  which  are  operating 
under  charter,  with  their  own  street 
laws,  may  of  course,  have  different 
requirements.  The  Act  under  which 
practically  all  of  the  street  work  of  the 
state  is  done  today  is  the  1911  Act,  and 
the  payments  for  the  work  are  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Improvement 
Bond  Act  of  1915.  The  discussion, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  one  with 
both  legal  and  engineering  aspects.     In 


the  first  place,  considering  the  problem 
from  its  legal  side,  the  plans  must  be 
definite.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
first  requirements  in  the  legal  considera- 
tion of  any  work  under  this  Act.  In  a 
great  many  cities  along  the  Coast  the 
work  of  improving  streets  involves  a 
great  deal  of  side  hill  construction,  in 
which  the  improvements  may  or  may  not 
conform  with  the  sidelines  of  the  street, 
by  being  parallel  and  equidistant  from 
those  side  lines.  Therefore,  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  work  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  that,  at  all  points,  the  work  may 
be  located  laterally.  Then,  too,  in  work, 
both  in  flat  naturally  level  country,  and 
in  side  hill  work,  the  necessity  of  the 
grades  being  carefully  incorporated  in 
the  plans  is  of  very  great  importance. 
Originally  all  of  the  work  under  the  1911 
Act  provided  that  work  must  be  done  to 
the  established  grade,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  established  grade.  In  a  great 
many  localities  the  fixing  of  grades  has 
been  the  "odd  time"  work  of  the  engineer, 
and,  unfortunately  some  of  them  have 
been  fixed  in  a  vague,  indefinite  and  care 
less  manner.  I  have  in  mind,  in  this 
respect,  one  community  in  the  state 
where  no  less  than  five  different  grade 
lines  on  the  street  were  established,  and 
they  were  established  without  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  portion  of  the 
street  which  was  assumed  to  be  fixed  to 
grade.  And  in  consequence,  when,  some 
four  years  ago,  a  program  for  improve- 
ment was  undertaken  in  that  community, 
it  was  not  possible  for  anybody  to  deter- 
mine what  the  official  grades  were  along 
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any  of  those  streets,  and  grade  change 
proceedings  were  inaugurated.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  provision,  in  the  change 
of  Grade  Act  for  such  a  situation.  The 
provision  is  that  the  change  of  grade  shall 
be  noted  on  the  plans.  In  cases  where, 
as  in  this  case,  the  original  grade  was 
indefinite,  manifestly  it  became  difficult 
to  note  what  the  change  of  grade  was. 
These  difficulties  are  not  confined  to  one 
municipality,  but  practically  all  of  the 
municipalities  which  have  been  estab- 
lishing grades  over  a  period  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  discovered  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  likelihood  of  the 
grades  being  either  inaccurately  estab- 
lished or  improperly  described,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conform  to 
them  in  carrying  out  street  work,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  properly 
refer  to  them. 

I  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  1911  Act  with 
respect  to  grades,  and  which  were  incor- 
porated into  it  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature.  They  have  very  greatly  im- 
proved the  situation.  These  provisions 
provide  that  the  work  of  improvement 
of  the  streets  may  be  done  according  to 
any  grade  which  is  shown  on  the  plans. 
And  I  think,  in  general,  that  that  method 
will  be  henceforth  very  largely  employed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  an 
official  grade  where  there  are  side  hill 
streets,  if  it  is  undertaken  without  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  improvement,  is 
hardly  likely  to  fit  new  improvements 
that  may  require  considerable  study  and 
considerable  adjustment  in  order  to  meet 
existing  improvements.  Again,  it  may 
happen  that  the  grade  may  require  some 
special  treatment  to  meet  the  type  of 
improvement  to  be  put  in.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  we  will  find  that  in  the  pre- 
paration of  plans,  the  amendment  which 
was  provided  in  1923  gives  a  great  deal 
more  latitude  in  the  preparation  of  a 
proper  plan  as  to  grade. 


Turning  next  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
specifications.  The  specifications,  under 
the  provisions  for  the  1911  Act,  must  be 
explicit,  they  must  be  definite.  In  that 
respect  there  is  a  very  considerable  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  engineer,  because 
it  is  quite  easy  to  leave  something  open 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  may  invalidate  the  entire  proceedings. 
There  is,  naturally,  a  desire  on  the  part 
•of  every  engineer  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  competition  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  work,  and  that  is  particularly 
true  in  the  use  of  the  materials  that  are 
used  in  concrete.  For  example,  whether 
you  use  crushed,  washed  gravel,  or 
whether  you  use  crushed  quartz  rock. 
It  is  possible  to  cover  this  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  by  writing  a  specification 
covering  either  of  them,  and  allowing  the 
selection  to  rest  solely  with  the  contrac- 
tor. However,  if  the  specification  con- 
tains the  provision  that  he  may  use  one 
or  the  other,  as  he  may  elect,  that  meets 
the  situation.  The  requirement  of  defi- 
niteness  is  satisfied  by  the  wording  of  the 
specifications  making  the  quality  of  both 
materials  equal  in  regard  to  its  use  on 
that  particular  work. 

Now,  turning  more  explicitly  to  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  preparation  of 
plans,  the  first  element  is  the  preliminary 
surveys.  In  municipalities  that  have 
been  established,  and  where  street  work 
has  been  done,  most  of  the  things  with 
reference  to  the  formation  and  operation 
of  the  municipality  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  But  any  of  you  who  have 
undertaken  to  do  street  work  in  munici- 
palities where  none  has  heretofore  been 
done,  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
preliminary  activities  of  the  municipality. 
I  just  had  a  recent  experience  along  that 
line  in  a  municipality  which  had  been 
formed,  and  in  which  the  petition  was 
properly  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
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School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 
Points  Way  to  Better  Government 

Fxcerptes  from  an  Address  by  the  Hdnorable  Elihu  Root 

Editor's  Note — The  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  was  launched  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  college  year  as  a  unit  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Syracuse  University. 
Its  aims  are  three-fold :  to  give  all  students  a  basic  understanding  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizenship;  to  train  teachers  in  this  field,  both  for  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  to  prepare  a 
limited  number  of  young  people  for  a  practical  career  in  public  administration. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  term  of  enlistment  has  expired. 
I  have  somewhere  my  discharge  papers 
consisting  in  the  certificate  of  the  date 
of  my  birth  and  I  am  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  enmit>'  toward  anyone  who 
gets  me  into  making  a  speech.  Never- 
theless, that  is  overborne,  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  acknowledgment  to  Professor 
Davenport  and  to  your  Chancellor  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  come  and 
associate  myself  with  this  new  enterprise, 
and  to  say  a  word  of  Godspeed  to  you. 

It  is  a  hopeful  note — this  undertaking — 
among  all  the  discords  of  controversial 
opinion  and  personal  prejudices  which 
are  to  be  heard  throughout  our  country 
and  throughout  the  world  in  these  days — 
a  hopeful  note,  I  say,  that  wise,  far-seeing 
men  can  inaugurate  here  in  this  great 
university  a  course  of  systematic  study 
of  the  science  of  government. 

Government — Everyone's  .Affair 

The  first  thing  that  this  effort  will 
accomplish  will  be  to  bring  to  the  minds 
of  a  vast  number  of  people  a  realization 
that  study  is  needed,  and  to  a  still 
greater  number  the  feeling  that  perhaps 
government  is  some  concern  of  theirs. 
That  is  a  comparatively  modern  idea. 
Countless  people  have  taken  part  in 
government  because  they  wanted  some- 
thing done  that  would  be  favorable  to 
them;  because  they  liked  somebody  that 
they  wanted  to  elevate  to  office;  because 
they  disliked  somebody  that  they  wanted 
to  keep  out,  or  to  put  out  of  office;  but 
the  idea  that  government  is  really  the 
concern  of  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 


turer and  the  clerk  and  the  day-laborer 
is  quite  a  modern  idea  and  it  is  a  very 
just  idea.  For  the  man  who  is  plowing 
and  reaping,  who  is  buying  and  selling, 
who  is  manufacturing  and  marketing, 
who  is  studying  science  and  literature, 
makes  a  great  error  if  he  thinks  that  the 
government  is  outside  of  the  main  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  It  is  a  part  of  the  main 
business  of  every  man's  and  every 
woman's  life. 

Government  cannot  make  people  in- 
dustrious or  happ\-,  but  government  can 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  indus- 
trious and  happy.  The  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  world  are  peopled  by  men 
and  women  living  in  misery,  stunted, 
undeveloped,  without  opportunity  for 
rising,  because  of  bad  government;  and 
the  most  sterile  regions  in  the  world  have 
yielded  wealth  and  power  and  prosperity 
under  the  influence  of  good  government, 
giving  free  opportunity  to  the  forces  of 
human  nature.  It  is  part  of  the  business 
of  every  man  and  every  woman.  That 
is  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  by  this 
new  school  of  government  and  citizenship. 

Government  cannot  be  learned  easily. 
In  the  first  place,  it  never  comes  by 
nature — it  must  be  learned.  This  mod- 
ern, free,  democratic  government  must 
be  learned,  and  many  illustrations  we 
have  had  of  it.  There  was  an  idea  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
that  if  we  gave  the  negroes  the  vote  they 
would  be  able  to  govern.  The  conse- 
quences were  most  disastrous.  The  vote 
was  given  to  them  and  they  proved 
incapable  of  government,  without  a  long 
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course  of  study  aiul  training  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  understand  govern- 
ment. We  see  the  same  thing  in  Mexico 
— the  peons  of  Mexico,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  government,  had  their  oppor- 
tunity a  little  while  ago,  and  for  more 
than  a  decade  their  opportunity  was 
utilized  for  rapine,  for  plundering,  for 
brigandage.  Look  at  the  Balkans — an- 
cient communities  incapable  of  pulling 
themselves  out  of  religious  strife  and  sec- 
tional hatreds  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  because  they  never  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  science 
of  government. 

You  cannot  study  government  in  this 
school  as  you  might  study  mathematics 
in  your  chamber,  because  government 
deals,  as  Professor  Davenport  has  justly 
said,  with  human  nature.  It  is  the  art 
of  controlling  the  infinite  variety  of 
prejudice  and  passion  and  interests  and 
preconceptions  and  ignorance  and  folly 
and  wisdom  and  kindness  and  materialism 
and  idealism  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  only  way 
in  which  one  may  learn  how  that  can 
be  done  is  by  studying  the  affairs  of 
the  public  with  which  it  is  to  deal. 
Progress 

We  are  no  abler  people  than  the  people 
who  tried  all  these  experiments  in  the 
past;  we  are  no  abler  people  here  now 
than  were  the  people  of  these  villages  of 
Syracuse  and  Lodi  80  years  ago  when  my 
father  was  Principal  of  the  Syracuse 
Academy  and  that  fine  and  noble  scholar 
and  public  servant,  Andrew  D.  White 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  We  are  no  abler 
than  we  were  \36  years  ago  when  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison  and  Jay  were  penning 
the  Federalist.  We  are  no  abler  now 
than  they  were  2,000  years  ago  in  Rome 
when  Cicero  succeeded  Hortentius  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  The  reason  why  we 
can  do  more  today  then  could  be  done  in 
former  years  is  because  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  successes,   the  experi- 


ments, the  reasoning,  the  instinct,  the 
genius  of  the  men  before  us.  With  each 
successive  generation,  the  point  of  depar- 
ture is  higher,  and  the  same  degree  of 
ability  is  furnished  with  vastly  more 
material  with  which  to  work.  That  can 
be  acquired  in  governing  a  democracy 
only  by  the  success  of  such  institutions 
as  this  which  we  inaugurate  today. 

It  is  vastly  important  that  a  governing 
people  should  take  a  long  look  ahead. 
To  them  as  well  as  to  monarchs  and  prime 
ministers  applies  the  familiar  saying: 
"To  govern  is  to  foresee."  The  good 
things  that  come  to  people  and  the  evil 
things  all  come  from  causes  which  ante- 
tiate  the  results,  and  to  govern  one  must 
learn  to  see  what  are  the  tendencies  of 
things  done  and  permitted  which  are 
apparently  of  no  consequence  at  the 
time,  which  will  certainly  lead  to  fatal 
results  in  the  future.  .All  the  time, 
everyday,  all  over  the  country,  contro- 
versies are  going  on  about  things  wrong 
which  might  have  been  stopped  without 
any  question  at  all  a  few  years  ago  if  the 
cause  of  those  wrong  consequences  had 
been  recognized  and  stopped.  The  im- 
portant thing  in  all  human  development 
is  not  the  particular  thing  that  is  done; 
it  is  the  tendencies;  if  the  tendency  is 
right,  then  go  ahead.  If  the  tendency 
is  wrong,  stop  it  with  all  the  power  you 
can  command.  To  learn  what  our  ten- 
dency of  conduct  is,  is  that  part  of  wisdom 
that  the  governing  democracy  can  acquire 
only  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  past. 
True  Patriotism 

There  is  more  that  this  School  of 
Government  and  Citizenship  can  teach. 
Government  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
detailed  organization.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  the  way  a  President  should 
be  elected  or  whether  you  have  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  of  Congress  or 
one,  or  how  you  distribute  the  powers 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  power;  it  goes 
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BURNS-McDONNELL-SMITH 

Engineering  Company 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,   Gas  Plants, 

Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 

H.  V.   CARTER   CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 

52  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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PACIFIC    MUNICIPALITIES 

Discussion  On  the  Subject  of 

MUNICIPAL  AUTO  CAMPS 

Tuesday  Morning 
October  7th,  1924.  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Kntikk  Body 


The  President:  The  convention  will 
please  come  to  order.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  the  speakers  who  are  on  the 
program  this  morning,  there  are  perhaps 
some  special  problems  that  we  could  take 
up  at  this  time,  the  discussion  of  which 
might  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  advantage 
and  interest  to  those  present.  Is  there 
anyone  here  that  could  present  some 
special  worry  that  perhaps  the  rest  of  us 
may  help  them  solve. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  (City  Manager  of 
Stockton):  I  would  like  to  know  from 
anyone  present  their  opinion  of  the  value 
of  auto  camps  to  a  community.  Outside 
of  the  fact  that  other  cities  have  them, 
and  so  you  think  you  must  have  them,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  value  we  really 
get  out  of  them. 

The  President:  Can  anyone  answer 
that  question?     .'\uto  camps! 

Mr.  Scoville,  (City  Manager  of  Mon- 
rovia): We  have  a  municipal  auto  camp 
that  is  the  particular  pride  of  our  street 
superintendent.  We  take  care  of  the 
class  of  people  that  we  were  talking  about 
last  night,  and  we  are  also  catering  to 
another  class  of  people,  prospective  set- 
tlers. We  got  our  auto  camp  into  oper- 
ation last  year.  It  paid  for  itself,  and 
I  think  it  has  brought  into  the  commu- 
nity (according  to  the  figures  from  the 
street  superintendent)  from  the  24th  of 
.August  until  last  spring,  fifty-four  fami- 
lies who  are  good  citizens,  people  whom 
we  were  glad  to  locate  and  have  become 
part  of  our  citizenship. 

This  year,  we   have   a   little  different 


situation.     There     have     been     unusual         j 
conditions  this  year  that  have  discouraged         j 
auto  camps  and  particularly  municipally 
operated  auto  camps.     With  us,  up  until         I 
the  time  that  we  had  our  fire  in  the  San         i 
Gabriel    watershed    and    basin,    we    got 
along  fairly  well,  but  we  did  not  have  the         ^ 
record  that  we  had  last  year.     .And  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  our  auto  camp  was 
immediately   deserted,   by   the  campers,         i 
because  of  the  fear  they  had  that  they 
would  be  drafted  and  sent  up  to  the  fire         j 
line.     .And    then    again,    you   know,   the         | 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  stopped  a  great         ' 
deal  of  travel  in  the  south,  and  that  also        < 
had    something    to    do    with    conditions 
this  year.     At  present  we  are  wondering 
about  our  auto  camp  and  what  will  come 
of  it,  whether  it  will  be  a  liability  or  an        j 
asset.     Our    experience    last    year    (the        j 
first  year  that  we  had  it)  was  very  very         I 
encouraging,   and   I,   personally,   believe        j 
that  it  would  be  an  asset  to  the  commu-         '- 
nity  rather  than  a  Hability.     We  do  not 
take  the  riff-rafl^.     We  charge  a  fee  that 
keeps  out  the  type  of  campers  that  we 
do  not  want.     The  camp  seems  to  appeal 
to  the  other  class.     That  has  been  our 
experience. 

The  President:  Perhaps  the  members 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
those  fees  are. 

Mr.  Scoville:  We  charge  fifty-cents 
a  day  or  a  night.  That  includes,  not 
only  camping  privileges,  but  it  includes 
gas  and  light.  We  have  a  community 
kitchen  with  a  number  of  gas  plates,  and 
any  one  can  use  them  without  charge. 
We  also  have  certain  regulations  that  we 
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entorcc.  NN'e  have  an  outside  ciining- 
nxim  that  can  be  useti.  We  have  shower 
baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  toil- 
ets. In  tact,  we  have  all  of  the  facilities 
that  a  person  would  want  while  they  are 
in   camp. 

Mr.  .Ashburner:  You  saitl  you  had 
fift\-four  families  settle  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Scoville:     Yes. 

Mr.  Ashburner:  How  many  ot  those 
families  would  have  settled  there  anyway 
without  the  auto  camp? 

Mr.  Scoville:  I  cannot  tell  your  Mr. 
.Ashburner. 


Mr.  Ashburner:  I  should  think  most 
of  them. 

Mr.  Scoville:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  that,  undoubtedly,  the  camp  had 
a  large  influence  in  causing  them  to 
settle  there,  for  the  reason  that  it  de- 
tained them.  It  was  a  fine  comfortable 
camp,  something  that  they  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find.  It  was  a  pleasant  place 
to  stay,  and,  while  they  were  staying, 
they  looked  around. 

Mr.  Ashburner:  What  did  your  camp 
cost  you? 

Mr.  Scoville:  I  think  our  camp  cost 
us,  completely  equipped,  somewhere  be- 
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tween   five  and  seven   thousand   dollars. 

Mr.  .Ashburner:  You  say  it  paid  for 
itself  the  first  season? 

Mr.  Scoville:  I  mean,  the  runnini;  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  -Ashburner:  You  still  have  your 
investment  there  though? 

Mr.  Scoville:  Yes,  indeed,  but  we  do 
not  look  upon  our  auto  camp  as  a  money 
making  institution.  We  look  upon  it 
as  something  that  we  must  have. 

Mr.  .Ashburner:  You  have  to  have  it 
because  somebody  else  has  got  it. 

Mr.  Scoville:  That  is  the  idea.  But 
that  is  what  happened  as  far  as  the 
encouraging  features  are  concerned. 

The  President:  Is  there  anyone  here 
from  Pasadena  who  can  explain  why  they 
abandoned  their  camp?  If  not,  has 
anyone  else  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  auto  camps? 

Mr.  Castle  (Pasadena):  I  am  in  the 
legal  department,  but  I  know  it  is  a 
tact  that  the  city  manager  abandoned 
the  camp.  I  think  the  service  that  Pasa- 
dena rendered  with  its  municipal  auto 
camp  was,  largely,  due  to  the  housing 
shortage.  Our  municipal  camp  was 
started  in  competition  with  a  private 
camp  that  was  able  to  serve  a  great 
many  more  people,  but  was  not  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Mr.  Ashburner:  I  might  state  that 
we  have  an  auto  camp,  but  we  feel, 
that  is  I  feel,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
community,  and  it  is  a  question  with  us 
whether  to  abandon  it  or  not.  We  have 
arranged  for  and  I  think  we  will  have 
next  year,  private  auto  camps  under 
municipal  permits.  That  will  enable  us 
to  check  up  on  the  class  of  camp  that 
the  private  people  keep,  and  will  get 
the  city  out  of  that  business  itself.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  really  a  function 
for  a  city  to  undertake.  If  a  private 
individual  wishes  to  assume  it,  under 
proper    restrictions,    with    a    revocable 
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permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  proper 
way  for  it  to  he  handled.  This  business 
of  each  community  going  into  com- 
petition with  its  citizens  in  certain 
lines  of  business,  and  spending  a  lot  of 
money,  just  because  the  other  fellow 
does  it,  does  not  look  like  good  municipal 
business  to  me. 

Mr.  Jorgenson  (Pacific  Grove):  This 
municipal  camp  ground  proposition  is 
agitating  out  city  at  the  present  time. 
The  board  of  trustees  decided  they 
would  close  the  camp  ground  on  the 
15th  of  September  of  this  year.  We  had 
been  keeping  our  camp  ground  open  all 
the  year.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
decided  that  the  city  trustees  had  matlc 
a  mistake  in  closing  the  camp  ground, 
and  they  filed  an  initiative  petition  to 
compel  us  to  open  it  agai»i.  In  fact,  an 
election  upon  that  proposition  was  called 
last  night.  Now  our  experience  in  our 
camp  was  that  last  year  we  lost  money, 
but  I  believe  this  vear  we  are  a  little  bit 


ahead.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause 
for  that  is,  except  that  we  changed 
managers  this  year  and  that  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  We  have 
three  other  privately  owned  camps  in 
Pacific  Grove  which  are  very  well 
equipped.  So  the  city  fathers  believe, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  .Ashburner,  that  it  is  a 
function  of  private  business  rather  than 
a  municipal  function.  So  in  Pacific 
Grove  it  is  a  question  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  but  it  is  one  which  is  agitating 
the  city  at  the  present  time. 

The  President:  .Anything  further  to 
be  said  on  this  subject?  If  not,  we  will 
rake  up  the  regular  program.  For  those 
of  you  who  were  not  here  last  evening, 
I  will  say  that  we  had  a  night  session, 
and  Mr.  Raitt  of  Los  .Angeles  gave  us  a 
very  fine  address  and  also  exhibited  a 
number  of  pictures  upon  the  municipal 
recreation  camps  in  the  south.  So  we 
spent  a  very  profitable  as  well  as  an 
entertaining  evening. 
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{Continued Srom  page  I'i) 

liecper  than  that.  (lovernment  with  us 
now  is  self-government  and  the  first  duty 
ot  every  governing  citizen  is  to  govern 
himself.  That  can  be  only  thru  the 
development  of  character  and  thru  get- 
ting into  his  mind  and  heart  the  spirit  that 
must  inspire  all  just  and  effective  gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  if  you  are  to  rise 
above  the  mere  mechanical  details  of 
drudgery  in  study,  that  from  your  in- 
structors, from  the  textbooks  with  which 
you  work,  from  the  great  minds  of  the 
past  with  which  you  are  made  acquainted 
by  your  study,  from  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence of  the  surroundings  of  teachers  and 
students  with  earnest  and  sincere  natures, 
you  shall  acquire  the  spirit  of  just  and 
free  government;  without  that  ail  is 
friction.  You  must  learn  what  liberty  is; 
that  it  is  not  liberty  for  oneself  but  lib- 
erty for  others  also.  Not  a  demand  for 
oneself  but  the  will  to  accord  to  others 
the  liberty  that  we  desire  for  ourselves. 
You  must  learn  that  justice  is  not  merely 
a  demand  for  oneself,  it  is  the  will  for 
justice  to  others,  cost  what  it  may. 
You  must  learn  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
government  excludes,  exorcises  the  de- 
mons of  hatred  and  intolerance  and  dislike 
for  those  who  differ  and  that  it  fills  their 
place  with  the  spirit  of  kindly  considera- 
tion, with  a  real  respect  for  the  right  of 


others  to  differ  from  oneself,  ami  with  a 
willingness  to  maintain  that  right  for 
others. 

You  must  learn  it  you  will  govern 
justly,  you  members  ot  an  .American 
democracy,  that  to  be  just  you  must  he 
kind.  The  true  patriotism  means  not 
merely  love  for  an  abstraction  which  we 
call  our  country,  but  affection  for  all  the 
people  who  make  up  the  country.  It 
means  strong  desire  for  the  well-being  of 
all  American  citizens  wherever  they  be, 
in  whatever  calling  they  be  engaged, 
however  unlike  the  conditions  of  their 
lives  may  be  from  ours,  a  strong  desire 
for  their  welfare  and  rejoicing  in  their 
progress  and  enlargement. 

And  one  other  thing  above  all  others 
you  must  learn  and  you  will  learn  here: 
that  the  duty  of  citizenship  is  one  with 
the  duty  of  humanity  and  religion;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  service,  if  need  be,  of 
sacrifice;  that  it  turns  its  eyes  not  inward 
toward  one's  own  interest,  one's  own 
advance,  but  outward  to  all  the  people 
ot  our  country  and  of  our  race — urged  by 
the  strong  desire  that  to  them  may  come 
with  all  speed  and  with  our  small  but 
earnest  aid  in  all  the  work  that  comes  to 
our  hands  to  do,  that  better  day  when 
citizenship  and  humanity  and  Christian- 
ity unite  in  one  effort,  one  spirit  and  one 
great  conclusion. 
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Board  of  Supervisors,  and,  apparently 
was  forgotten  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors carried  through  their  action,  and, 
in  so  doing,  changed  the  boundaries  of 
the  town  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
area  over  the  amount  originally  petitioned 
for.  This  has  been  disclosed  in  going 
through  the  proceedings  and  probabh 
is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  incorporation  of 
that  municipalitx .  Things  of  that  kind, 
of  course,  have  to  be  checked  up.  In 
other  words,  there  are  various  preliminary 
matters  which  must  be  checked  up  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  getting 
the  plans  in  shape  so  that  they  can  be 
presented.  But,  of  course,  an  attorney 
who  is  experienced  in  municipal  work, 
will  quickly  discover  things  of  that  kind. 
If  the  attorneys  have  not  had  experience 
in  checking  over  the  preliminary  work 
in  connection  with  street  proceedings, 
and  do  not  know  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  in  finally  having  the  pro- 
ceedings approved  by  the  attorney  acting 
for  the  contractor,  the  fact  that  the 
municipality  is  existing  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  and  it  is  often  assumed,  con- 
sequently, that  anything  the  contractor 
undertakes  can  be  carried  on  without  any 
trouble.  If  proceedings  are  carried  on  in 
this  fashion  you  are  likely  to  meet  with 
very  serious  disappointment  and  con- 
siderable trouble. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  or  necessary 
at  this  time,  to  go  into  anything  with 
reference  to  the  detail  of  the  field  work, 
and  the  making  of  the  necessary  surveys 
in  carrying  out  work  of  this  kind,  except 
to  refer,  again,  to  the  necessity  of 
establishing  your  grades  on  your  plans 
if  they  have  not  been  previously  estab- 
lished on  the  street,  and,  if  they  have 
been  established  on  the  street,  to  very 
carefully  check  them  up  as  to  their 
usability  and  applicability  to  the  plan  of 
work  which  vou  have  uniiertaken. 


Then  wc  come  to  the  actual  physical 
preparation  of  the  plans.  There  has 
been  a  wide  variation  in  the  form  of 
plans  presented  for  street  work  as  all  of 
you  who  have  ever  examined  into  pro- 
ceedings in  municipalities  know.  .A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  when  work  was  begun  on 
a  rather  comprehensive  program  in  the 
city  of  Berkeley,  a  study  was  made  of 
what  we  believed  would  be  the  desirable 
features  to  incorporate  in  the  plans. 
The  first,  of  course,  was  the  size  of  the 
plan.  The  proceedings  in  street  work, 
as  they  are  usually  today  carried  on, 
necessitate  the  plans  being  filed  as  a  part 
of  the  records  in  the  clerk's  office.  Now 
all  the  files  in  the  clerk's  office — practi- 
cally all  of  this  type — are  legal  documents, 
and  the  size  of  a  legal  document  has  been 
accepted  for  a  good  many  years  for  work 
(if  this  kind.  It  is  a  sheet  eight  and  a 
half  by  thirteen  inches.  .And  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  preparation  of  street 
proceedings,  I  have,  for  a  number  of 
years  following  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  the  cit\-  of  Berkeley,  used 
either  the  sheet  which  was  eight  and  a 
half  by  thirteen  inches,  or  a  multiple  of 
that  sheet  which  could  be  folded  and 
bound.  You  see,  the  plans  are  bound 
as  a  part  of  the  specifications.  The 
advantage  of  that  method  is  two  fold: 
first,  as  I  said,  for  convenience  in  filing 
in  the  clerk's  office;  second,  if  the  speci- 
fications are  carried  about  on  the  work 
it  is  usually  desirable  that  the  plans  be 
in  some  shape  so  that  they  also  can  be 
conveniently  carried.  If  they  are  made 
into  multiples,  they  will  not  be  unwieldy 
or  difficult  to  manipulate  and  they  can 
be  readily  carried  about  and  used  on  the 
work.  The  size  is,  as  I  have  stated,  nine 
and  a  half  by  thirteen,  or  multiples  of 
that  which  will  bind,  not  over  two  in 
width  and  not  over  three  in  length  where 
there  are  large  details  which  must  be 
shown. 

The  second  factor  of  importance  in  the 
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^m^  '^V  Under  the 
'-       Fitter '^Patter 

^         Footsteps/ 

f  Ot/AfrZ.£W  thousands  of  child-  vision.  After  four  years  of  pounding 
\y  ren  daily  tread  the  length  and  under  the  tread  of  a  million  footsteps, 
breadth  of  the  school  grounds  in  sun-     the  grounds  continue  in  perfeft  con- 


shine  and  in  rain 
To  afford  them  the  best  of  lasting  sur- 
faces upon  which  to  play,  Boards  of 
Education  everywhere  have  striven 
for  the  most  praftical  solution. 
Pasadena,  South  Pasdena  and  Alta- 
dena  with  their  usual  progressiveness 
came  to  surfacing  headquarters  with 
their  problem,  and  Gilmore  Engineers 
solved  it  for  them. 
The  playgrounds  of  the  three  schools 
piftured  above  were  surfaced  with  Gil- 
more  Road  Oil  under  Gilmore  super- 


dit 

This  is  just  one  more  tribute  to  Gil- 
more ingenuity  in  successfully  solving 
every  form  of  surfacing  problem. 

Gilmore  Road  Oils  and  Binders  are 
used  on  thousands  of  miles  of  high- 
ways, station  platforms,  reservoirs, 
irrigation  ditches,  faftory  yards  and 
even  on  roofs. 

When  surfacing  problems  confront 
you,  come  to  Gilmore.     We'll  solve 


them  for  you. 


folly. 


^iLMORE  Oil  {Company 

1433  East  28th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  U.  S.  A. 

GILMORE 
ROAD  OIL 
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preparation  ot  plans,  where  aii\-  con- 
siderahle  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done, 
is  the  adoption  of  standards  which  are 
workable  standards.  As  you  know,  the 
Hoover  Committee  is  totlay  working  on  a 
very  simihir  problem  which  affects  a  lot 
of  work,  and  that  is  the  standardization 
of  man-holes.  I  saw  a  reference  to  that 
item  just  a  short  time  ago,  and  while  1 
do  not  recall  it  exactly  1  think  there  were 
about  eighteen  different  types  of  man- 
holes that  were  listed  by  one  manufac- 
turer, which  conform  to  the  different 
standards  of  various  municipalities  within 
a  marketing  radius  of  that  manufacturer. 
It  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  could  be 
done  in  standardizing  things  of  that  type 
which  go  into  street  work.  In  the  case 
of  man-holes  for  sewers  and  man-holes 
for  culverts,  or  the  culverts  themselves, 
if  we  adopted  the  types  which  are  stand- 
ard to  the  manufacturer,  it  would  prob- 
ably decrease  the  cost  of  the  work  very 
materiaih'.     There  are  some  things  that 


I  might  say  with  reference  to  that.  There 
arc  a  great  many  standarils  which  we 
now  use,  for  example  in  man-holes,  which 
arc  the  development  of  old  ideas,  and 
which  have  really  no  logical  excuse  in  our 
present  plan.  For  example,  the  height 
of  a  man-hole  frame.  It  was  originally 
licsigned  so  that  a  Belgian  block  pave- 
ment could  be  laid  against  the  frame. 
Belgian  block  pavements  are  practically 
no  longer  used,  certainly  not  in  any  of 
the  smaller  municipalities.  .Antl  the  cost 
of  cast  iron  has  very  materially  increased. 
Then  the  weight  of  the  covers  of  the 
man-holes  which  were  formerly  used  has 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  under  present 
traffic.  I  have  adopted  a  very  much 
lower  frame  and  have  put  a  great  deal 
more  weight  in  the  cover  of  the  man-hole 
in  order  to,  if  possible  withstand  the 
heavy  usage  that  heavily  loaded  trucks 
give  tt)  man-holes.  I  have  here  some 
of  the  details  which  I  will  show  in  a  few 
minutes    with    reference    tn    that.      The 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 

"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.    VAN    NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

— .Wvertising   has   made    the   Victrola    Dog 

famous. 
— It   has  put   Castoria  down   your   throat, 

left    bristles    in    your    gums,    and    then 

came  along  with   a  Rubberset  and   took 

them  out. 

—  It  has  put  Sozodont,  Pebbecco,  and 
I'epsodent  on  jour  teeth. 

— It  h.is  put  a  Gillette  against  vour  hav- 
field. 

—  It  has  put  Murine  in  your  eye,  sold  you 
Cuticura  for  pimples.  Pears  for  the 
bath,  and  Ivory  for  the  tub. 

—  It  has  put  .Arrow  collars  .iround  your 
neck  and  Ingersolls  around  your  wrist. 
It  has  jammed  your  feet  in  Holeproof 
SOX,  put  Paris  garters  on  your  legs  and 
I'iflfany  rings  on  your  fingers. 

—  It  has  worn  out  your  jaws  on  Wrig- 
ley's  and  posted  you  on  what  to  buy 
to  cure  corns,  warts  and  bunions  and 
ingrowing  toenails. 

Go  anywhere  you  want  to,  do  anything 
you  wish,  and  advertising  has  had  a  hand 
in  it — absolutely. 

.And  then  some  people  ask — "Does  ad- 
vertising pay?" — Kansas  City  Club  News. 
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same  thing  with  reference  to  the  types  oi 
construction  might  be  said  in  all  classes 
of  work,  whether  it  be  a  pavement  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  adopt  a  type  which  is  in 
standard  use,  this  should  be  done  as  it  is 
a  big  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

Now,  with  reference  to  specifications. 
The  specifications  of  the  big  engineering 
concerns  of  this  country  are  usually  built 
up  from  about  one  or  two,  or,  at  most, 
four  or  five  standards.  The  reason  for 
that  is  obvious:  mistakes  are  eliminated, 
omissions  are  avoided,  and  the  clarity  of 
expression,  if  it  is  mulled  over  many, 
many  times,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  at 
its  best.  Whether  or  not  specifications, 
on  ordinary  work,  had  best  be  printed  or 
not,  is  a  question  to  be  solved  according 
to  the  character  of  the  job.  Where  a 
great  deal  of  work  of  the  same  character 
is  to  be  done  in  a  certain  municipality, 
manifestly    it    is    advisable    to    have    the 


specifications  printed.  Where  they  are 
so  printed,  I  think  it  is  well  to  use  the 
same  sized  sheet  that  is  used  for  the 
plans  and  that  is  used  for  the  other  pro- 
ceedings, namely  the  eight  and  a  halt 
by  thirteen  size. 

.As  to  the  exact  wording  of  specifica- 
tions, of  course,  individual  preference  has 
governed  that  almost  entirely,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  many  instances.  We  are 
coming,  however,  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  great  national 
societies,  particularly  the  society  tor 
testing  materials,  and  I  think  that  no 
better  practice  in  the  building  up  of 
specifications  can  be  inaugurated  and 
made  permanent,  than  the  practice  of 
making  reference  to  the  specifications  of 
the  .American  Society  for  testing  mate- 
rials in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  we  are  certain 
that  that  represents  the  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  the  best  people,  both  from  the 
engineering  side  and  from  the  producing 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

^ot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 


A  record    unsurpassed    m    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 
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side,  and  it  represents  the  standard  which 
can  he  met,  and  its  adoption  will  ver\ 
generally  ohviate  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes in  specifications,  and  prevent  some- 
thing creeping  into  a  specification  which 
should  not  be  there. 

In  that  connection  I  have  in  mind  an 
asphalt  specification  which  was  built  up, 
in  this  case,  by  an  engineer  who  was  new 
in  the  district  where  he  was  working. 
And  in  that  case  he  built  up  a  specifica- 
tion which  called  for  certain  qualities  of 
the  California  asphalt,  and  certain  quali- 
ties of  a  Trinidad  asphalt,  in  this  territory 
where  the  Trinidad  asphalt  was  unknown. 
Manifestly,  the  specification  so  built  up 
was  incongruous  and  impossible  of  being 
met  under  the  practical  conditions  that 
now  obtain. 

The  possibility  of  securing  the  widest 
competition  and  of  incorporating  an  al- 
ternative type  was  suggested  a  few  mom- 
ents ago  with  reference  to  gravel  and 
crushed  rock.  Under  the  .Act  as  it  now 
exists,  such  alternatives  are  permissable 
if  the  material  in  the  specification  is 
phrased  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  of 
equal  quality  in  either  case  or  presumably 
so;  and  the  selection  is  left,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor, 
and  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  the  city  officials.  The  selection  of 
materials  by  the  city  official,  one  mate- 
rial or  the  other  as  he  may  elect,  under 
the  present  law  is  of  course  invalid. 
There  is,  however,  a  field  for  your  sug- 
gestion, and  for  discussion,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  in  the  general  law, 
in  the  Improvement  .Act  I  should  say, 
which  would  permit  the  possibility  of 
alternative  types,  and  bids  being  sub- 
mitted thereon.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  thing  would  be  at  all  desirable,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure.  The  final  choice  must 
rest  with  the  governing  board  in  the 
municipality,  but,  very  frequently,  I 
have  met  this  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  property  owner,  and  on  the  part  of 


city  officials:  why  cannot  we  receive  bids 
on  three  or  four  different  types?  Well, 
of  course,  manifestly,  if  you  can  receive 
bids  on  three  or  four  different  types,  you 
can  receive  bids  on  thirty  or  forty  dif- 
ferent types.  And  then  ultimately,  the 
problem  would  be  back  to  where  it 
began,  and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board,  and,  possibly,  the  hard-pressed 
engineer,  who  does  not  wish  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  sponsoring  any  one 
sort  of  improvement  as  against  another. 
Manifestly,  all  types  of  improvement  are 
not  of  equal  value.  Whether  the  choice 
can  be  made  intelligently  after  bids  are 
received,  or  more  intelligently  I  should 
say,  than  before,  is,  more  or  less,  a  moot 
question.  At  any  rate,  it  might  remove 
a  considerable  amount  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  property  owners,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  about  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  members  present  express 
their  opinion  with  reference  to  that. 
\ow,  I  was  going  to  just  simply  show 
iiow  some  of  the  work  which  I  have  pre- 
pared looks.  I  have  taken  just  some 
stock  specifications  from  the  office,  which 
are  evidence  of  the  way  some  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out.  This  plan  which 
\()u  possibly  can  see  represents  the  work 
where  work  of  several  different  charac- 
ters was  carried  out.  In  this  case  street 
lighting  was  carried  on,  and  curbing  and 
gutter  together  with  drainage.  In  thi- 
carrying  out  the  work  of  different  kintls 
under  the  same  proceetling,  it  is  difficult, 
without  drawing  a  multiplicity  of  plans, 
sometimes,  to  show  the  work,  conse- 
quently, the  use  of  blue  lines  with  the 
different  distinctive  names  for  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  work,  simplifies  the 
amount  of  drafting  to  be  done,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  makes  a  much  more  workable 
set  of  plans  when  the  contractor  goes 
out  into  the  field.  We  have  different  lines 
showing    the    different    types    of    work. 
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Portland,  Oregon. 
The  Alameda,  look- 
ing  East  from  47th 


In  Portland  Too — 

Ave,  The  pavement, 

peS^'lsJhS  ^^phaltic  Concrete  Par ements  Make 
?oZS}¥iB.       ''Low  Maintenance"  Records 

After     9     years     of 

service  it  is  in  ex-  OuF  records  show  that  our  pavements 

and^has ''cost  "nofft"  with  an  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  sur- 

ing  lor  maintenance.  fgce    havc    the    lowest    maintenance    of 

any  other  types  of  construction,"  writes 
Mr.  A.  L.  Barbur,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Portland,  Oregon. 

He  states  further:  "The  maintenance 
on  these  pavements  has  been  negligible, 
requiring  slight  repairs  along  car  tracks 
or  for  service  cuts.  Many  of  these  streets 
(some  of  them  laid  in  1911)  carry  very 
heavy  traffic,  yet  they  are  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  and  give  every 
indication  for  good  service  in  years  to 
come." 

Records  like  this  have  been  made  by  asphal- 
tic concrete  pavements  in  cities  and  counties 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  economies 
thus  effected  have  aided  materially  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes  in  these  communities. 

Our  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  asphaltic  concrete  can  do  for  your 
community. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California") 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 

CALOL    ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 


;«) 
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I'hisc  plans  arc  maiic  in  three  lengths  so 
that,  foliieti,  they  are  the  legal  size  and 
can  he  put  in  the  Untk  and  Ixiund  to- 
gether. All  of  the  work  in  this  set 
involves  drainage  and  curbing  and  gutter, 
pavement  ami  street  lighting.  Cross-sec- 
tions arc  all  shown.  In  this  case,  there 
was  a  great  ileal  of  side  hill  work,  so 
that  we  took,  in  each  block,  typical  cross- 
sections  and  showed  them  on  the  sheets 
to  which  they  pertained.  These  plans 
will  be  on  the  desk  and  anybody  can 
look  at  them  after  I  have  finished. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  work  which  bring  in  special 
problems,  all  of  which  have  to  be  worked 
out  in  special  cases.  I  have  here  a  set 
ot  plans  showing  the  particular  thing 
where  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
special  work  had  to  be  figured  out  in  con- 
nection with  a  double  road  way.  This 
shows  a  road  way  lay-out  with  retaining 
walls  holding  up  the  upper  roadway  and 
approaches  to  it.  I  brought  this  along 
as  showing  the  method  of  using  a  large 
size  sheet  which  can  be  folded  into  the 
ordinary  legal  size  sheet  and  thus  permit 
filing  with  the  ordinary  plans.  I  have 
some  work  here  which  shows  the  same 
thing  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
take  those  up  except  informally  after- 
wards. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  introduce  this 
subject,  by  bringing  out  some  of  the 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  making  of 
plans  and  specifications,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  work  under  the  provision  of  the 
1911  and  1915  .Act,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  iliscussion  centered  on  those 
points,  and  it  anybody  has  any  particular 
ideas,  I  would  like  to  have  them  express 
them.     I    thank   you.     (.Applause.) 

Discussion  from  the  floor  following  the 
address  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mayor  Maher  (Santa  Cruz).  This 
brings  to  my  mind  some  of  the  work 
that  we  had  to  carry  out  in  our  city  this 
season.     .As  Mr.  Kennedv  states,  under 


the  1911  .Act,  we  can  only  specilv  on- 
type  of  street,  just  now  we  arc  buildine 
three  and  onc-thinl  miles  of  what  iv 
known  as  the  "Cliff  Drive"  at  Sant.i 
Cruz,  under  a  boml  issue.  We  told  the 
citizens,  during  the  time  we  were  cam-  t 

paigning  for  that  Ixind  issue,  that  we 
would  submit  different  types  of  streets, 
and  that,  after  receiving  the  bids  the 
Board  would  be  the  judge  in  regard  to 
which  type  of  pavement  was  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  for  that  purpose.  For  about 
three  months  before  that  work  was 
begun,  while  the  plans  were  being  pre- 
pared, there  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
brought  to  compel  us,  and  almost  force 
us,  to  adopt  .some  special  kind  of  street. 
.As  we  had  stated  to  the  people  during  the 
campaign  that  we  would  submit  a  con- 
crete asphalt  macadam,  with  what  is 
known  as  a  "block  face,"  we  held  to  that, 
stating  that  that  was  the  statement  made 
during  the  cam]>aign  for  the  bond  issue, 
and  we  told  them  we  would  certainly 
submit  plans  and  specifications  for  those 
liifferent  types.  When  those  bids  were 
opened,  every  one  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  that  concrete  was  as  cheap, 
and  in  some  cases,  cheaper  than  some  of 
the  other  kind  that  were  not  considered 
In-  our  people  nearly  as  satisfactory  a 
roadbed  for  that  drive  as  concrete  was. 
In  fact,  we  had  a  bid  for  concrete,  five 
inches  thick,  18  feet  wide,  at  I  think  it 
was  17  and  a  ijuarter  cents.  .And  on  a 
job  totalling  .something  like  $^).^,7(K)  there 
was  one  bid  I  think  for  asphalt  macadam 
that  was  something  like  four  hundred 
and  some  dollars  below  the  concrete. 
We,  however,  adopted  the  concrete  be- 
cause we  felt  it  was  worth  more  to  us. 
.After  the  contract  had  been  awarded  a 
gentleman  who  was  pretty  well  known 
I  think  to  the  most  of  the  officials  of 
California,  connected  with  the  Northern 
California  Cememt  .Association,  although 
he  and  I  had  differed  considerably  all 
along  the  line  in  regard  to  the  types  of 
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streets,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "1 
want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
Board  on  sticking  to  your  advertisement 
for  the  different  types  of  streets.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  you  saved  your  people 
about  twenty  per  cent  on  that  three  and 
one  third  miles  of  concrete  road."  I  said 
to  him,  at  that  time,  that  I  had  always 
thought  that  the  state  law,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  1911  Act,  should  have 
given  the  Board  the  right  to  submit  more 
than  one  type  of  street.  We  have 
trouble  with  the  bids  when  they  come  in. 
They  will  petition  us  for  a  block  face  or 
oil-bound  macadam.  The  concrete  man 
will  come  along  and  he  is  always  a  good 
fellow  or  he  would  not  be  given  his  job, 
and  he  convinces  them  that  the  other 
fellow's  street  is  no  good.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  the  clerk  will  have 
a  waste  basket  full  of  letters  asking  them 
to  take  the  names  off  of  that  block  face 
and  put  it  on  to  the  concrete.  We  were 
about  a  year  before  we  were  able  to 
adopt  specifications  on  some  ot  the 
streets,  because  they  changed  them  so 
often.  Every  week  we  would  have  a 
different  kind  of  a  petition.  Now,  if  you 
intend  to  have  at  Sacramento  this  winter 
some  lookouts  for  the  interests  of  the 
municipalities,     I     would     suggest     that 


something  of  that  kind  be  added  to  that 
law,  so  that  they  can  use,  if  they  see  fit, 
any  number  of  different  types  of  streets 
under  that  law,  the  same  as  you  can  under 
a  bond  issue.  I  think  it  would  be  one 
of  the  best  things  that  could  be  done, 
and  that  it  would  relieve  the  Boards  of 
embarrassment  in  preparing  to  get  bids. 
The  competition  and  the  strife  between 
material  men,  in  our  city  at  least,  has 
kept  the  work  back  more  than  any  other 
thing,  and  it  has  created  a  certain  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  by  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  paving  com- 
panies making  the  people  believe  that, 
if  they  will  adopt  their  particular  type 
of  pavement,  that  they  can  get  off 
cheaper.  I  believe  it  could  be  incor- 
porated into  that  law  just  as  well  as  it  is 
to  have  a  provision  that  one  type  must 
be  specified.  I,  for  one,  would  very 
much  like  to  see  something  of  that  kind 
added  to  the  1911  Act. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  have  to 
turn  that  matter  over  to  the  attorneys 
to  work  out  some  solution  and  some 
change  in  that  law.  Are  there  any  other 
questions  on  this  address? 

There  being  no  further  discussion  the 
regular  order  of  business  was  resumed. 
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cities,  including  an  amendment  to  auth- 
orize the  adoption  of  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  and  other  amend- 
ments of  a  minor  character.  The  details 
of  preparing  these  amendments  and  hav- 
mg  them  introduced  were  refcrreil  to  a 
subcommittee  consisting  of  Kirkhride. 
Postlethwaite  and  I-ocke. 

Mr.  Cragin  of  I^s. Angeles  then  brought 
up  the  matter  of  making  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Street  Opening  .Act  of  1903. 
The  first  was  to  Section  4  so  as  to  provide 
that  objections  may  be  overruled  by  a 
four-fifths  vote  of  the  council.  This 
amendment  was  approved.  The  next 
was  an  amendment  to  Section  10,  pro- 
viding that  compensation  for  the  property 
taken  be  appraised  as  of  date  of  issuance 
of  summons  instead  of  the  date  the 
referees  are  appointed.  This  amendment 
was  also  approved.  He  also  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  Section  2 
regarding  the  amount  of  contribution 
which  might  be  made  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  words  now  used  are  "any 
sum."  He  recommended  that  this  term 
be  broadened  so  as  to  authorize  the  con- 
tribution of  percentage  without  the 
necessity  of  specifying  the  sum.  He  also 
suggested  another  amentlment  to  Section 
4  relative  to  the  percentage  of  protest; 
also  another  to  Section  ft  relative  to  the 
time  in  which  an  action  might  be  filed 
and  extending  said  time  to  six  months. 
These  amendments  were  all  endorsed  by 
the  committee  and  referred  to  Mr.  Cragin 
and  his  associates  for  proper  preparation. 

A  communication  received  from  the 
Mayor  of  lx)s  .Angeles  was  then  read  to 
the  committee  ami  its  contents  approved. 
It  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Muni- 
cipal courts  under  the  new  constitutional 
amendment.  It  seems  there  is  a  measure 
in  contemplation  which  would  turn  these 
courts  over  to  the  counties  at  municipal 
expense. 


The  law  relative  to  the  ileposit  of  pub- 
lic money  was  also  taken  up  for  discussion 
and  a  recommendation  made  that  the 
law  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable anil  workable.  The  matter  of  its 
amendment  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Kirk- 
bride,  Malcolm  and  I^cke. 

Kirkbride  then  asked  for  approval  for 
an  amenilment  to  Section  .3787  of  the 
Political  Code  relative  to  tax  liens  so  as 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  cities.  He 
called  attention  to  a  recent  superior  court 
ilecision  which  declared  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  city  was  foreclosed 
b>-  a  sale  of  taxes  for  other  delinquencies. 
The  matter  of  preparing  and  filing  the 
liesired  amendment  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Kirkbride  with  full  power  to  act. 

.An  extended  letter  was  read  from 
Assistant  City  .Attorney  Hess  of  Pasadena 
regarding  numerous  amendments  to  the 
street  laws  ami  these  were  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  consisting  of  Stringham, 
Cragin,  Kirkbride,  Postlethwaite  and 
Locke,  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  was  the  law 
referring  to  the  establishment  of  set-back 
lines.  .Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  authorizes- 
the  establishment  of  set-back  lines  under 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  only, 
whereby  cities  would  be  precluded  from 
establishing  set-back  lines  under  the 
police  power.  It  was  thought  desirable 
to  repeal  the  law  entirely  and  F.xecutive 
Secretary  I.ocke  agreed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  amendment. 

The  Executive  Secretary  was  tlirected 
to  notify  the  cities  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  and  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  unanimously  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  Cit\-  Council 
of  Fresno  and  Mr.  Stranahan,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  extended  to  the  committee, 
following  which  the  committee  then 
aiijourned. 
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46    YEARS    OF    EXPERIENCE 
THAT'S     GOOD     ASSURANCE 

Cities  of  California  are  keeping  pace  with  the  steady  and  continual  improvement  in 
highways,  buildings,  schools  and  other  forms  of  progress  that  is  taking  hold  of  the  entire 
state  at  the  present  time. 

The  faith  and  credit  of  California  and  its  flourishing  cities  seem  unlimited. 

Municipalities  are  voting  for  further  improvements— city  halls,  sewers,  water  systems, 
light  plants,  electroliers  and  street  improvements;  all  helping  to  advance  our  state  in  wealth 
and  beauty. 

Bonds  are  evidence  of  indebtedness  usually  covering  a  long  period  of  years.  They 
should  be  safeguarded  against  fraudulent  duplication;  on  tough  paper  to  withstand  years 
of  usage;  of  good  appearance  to  reflect  credit;  as  a  whole  to  lend  dignity  and  strength  to  the 
city  issuing  them  and  to  be  fully  representative  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  stand. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years  on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class  of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders  and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures  satisfactory  results. 
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City  of  Long  Beach  Holds  Unique  Position  as  Big 
Oil  Producer;  Property  Worth  Millions. 

By  J.  Oliver  Brison, 
Publicity  Secretary  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  City  of  Long  Beach,  Cahfornia, 
has  had  various  claims  to  distinction. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
community.  At  one  time  official  census 
figures  justified  the  boast  that  this  com- 
munity had  "the  fastest  growing  popula- 
tion in  the  world."  Again,  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  in  the  Long 
Beach  schools  revealed  a  situation  which, 
according  to  certain  cynical  observers, 
justified  a  repetition  of  the  above  con- 
tention with  the  omission  of  the  word 
"growing." 

But  as  Long  Beach  grew  to  metropoli- 
tan size  other  and  smaller  cities  wrested 
from  it  the  palm  for  rapid  growth ;  while 
such  centers  as  Pomona  and  Hollywootl 
snatched  its  laurels  in  the  less  desirable 
line  of  notoriety.  Long  Beach,  left  thus 
without  the  twin  boasts  of  "speed" 
which  had  distinguished  it  in  the  past, 
was  compelled  to  look  to  some  new  fiield 
for  supremac^^  It  found  its  metier  in 
petroleum. 

Today,  the  City  is  noteworthy  as 
being  a  plutocratic  landowner  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  pro- 
ducing oil  fields.  Probably  no  city  has 
ever  been  situated  so  fortunately  with 


regard  to  the  control  of  natural  resources. 
The  story  of  how  it  secured  the  property 
is  an  interesting  tale  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  hundreds  of  others  which  go  to 
make  up  the  romantic  and  human- 
interest  side  of  the  oil  business. 

In  1911,  Long  Beach  was  approaching 
the  estate  of  a  metropolis.  It  was  no 
longer  a  mere  "beach  town"  but  a  city. 
One  of  the  steps  of  the  transition  was  to 
provide  for  public  utilities.  The  City 
decided  to  establish  a  municipal  water 
system,  and,  pursuant  to  that  end,  ac- 
quired the  property  of  the  private  organi- 
zations then  serving  the  communit.y. 
There  was  no  thought  then  of  the 
enormous  dividends  that  would  some  day 
be  paid  upon  that  public  investment. 

In  purchasing  the  establishments  and 
equipment  of  the  water  companies,  the 
City  also  acquired  sites  suitable  for 
reservoirs  and  for  water  wells.  The 
reservoirs,  of  course,  must  be  placed  on 
high  ground  near  the  city.  Blind  luck, 
or  guiding  providence,  or  a  concealed 
divining  rod  led  the  engineers  of  the  City 
to  exactly  the  places  where  oil  was  later 
to  be  found  and  there  the  City  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  land  for  reservoir 
purposes. 
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The  .so-called  discovery  well  in  the 
Long  Beach  field,  ijiought  in  June  25, 
1921,  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  demon- 
strated the  correlation  between  the  sites 
selected  by  the  City  for  the  water  depart- 
ment and  the  favorable  drilling  sites  in 
the  newly  discovered  oil  field.  The  first 
producer  was  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  two-acre  piece  of  property  owned 
by  the  City. 

Long  Beach  was  immediately  in  the 
class  of  the  favored  landholder.  Several 
different  operators  instituted  negotiations 
looking  to  the  leasing  of. the  City's  hold- 
ings, which  comprised  several  parcels  of 
land  in  favorable  locations.  On  August 
13,  1921,  a  lease  covering  approximately 
37  acres  of  the  City's  land  was  consum- 
mated with  W.  R.  Ramsey  of  Oklahoma 
City  on  a  40%  royalty  basis.  These 
lands  lay  along  the  dome  of  the  oil  struc- 
ture in  the  now  proven  territory  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  field. 

As  the  Long  Beach  field  developed 
to  the  west,  it  first  justified  the  rosy  pre- 
dictions which  had  accompanied  its  dis- 
coverj'  and  then  exceeded  them.  West- 
ward the  tide  of  production  took  its 
way  and,  as  it  did  so,  the  hand  of  fortune 
pointed  toward  still  other  lands  which 
the  City  had  acquired  through  the  water 
companies.  Accordingly  in  April,  1922, 
a  lease  was  executed  to  the  A.  T.  Jergins 
Trust  of  Long  Beach  providing  for  the 
development  of  140  acres  of  land  in  the 
western  section  on  the  same  royalty  basis 
as  obtained  in  the  previous  lease — 40%. 

The  Long  Beach  field,  as  known  to 
engineers,  comprises  approximately  1,100 
acres.  The  City  with  its  total  of  188 
acres  under  lease  at  the  present  time  is 
thus  in  the  unique  position  of  a  one-sixth 
owner  of  one  of  America's  greatest  pro- 
ducing fields.  The  value  of  the  City's 
properties  under  lease  for  production  is 
estimated  at  a  figure  variously  placed 
from  five  to  ten  million  dollars. 


Incidentally,  the  water  department  ol 
the  City  has  not  suffered  from  the  turn 
of  affairs  which  made  the  property  so 
much  more  valuable  for  oil  than  for  its 
original  purpose.  The  merger  under  I 
municipal  control,  initiated  for  progres- 
sive development  and  a  luiified  policy  of 
control,  was  not  only  cxtrcnielj'  fortunate 
for  the  city  as  a  whole  but  has  resulted  in 
improved  service  and  efficient  manage- 
ment with  each  year  revealing  a  small 
surplus  of  earnings.  The  rates  charged 
have  been  among  the  lowest  of  tho.se 
maintained  in  cities  of  the  same  class. 

As  the  oil  development  occurred  on  the 
higher  lands,  it  left  untouched  the  acreage 
used  for  development  of  water  for  the 
city  and,  being  located  in  a  different  for- 
mation, it  does  not  affect  the  water  sup- 
ply as  obtained  from  its  wells. 

While  the  income  which  will  redound  to 
the  City  on  account  of  its  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  oil  producers  is  impossible  to 
estunate,  being  dependent  on  the  future 
life  of  the  field,  the  income  from  royalties 
has  already  put  the  City  in  a  unique 
position  as  far  as  revenue  is  concerned. 

The  first  income  from  its  royalties, 
$5,209.75,  was  from  Ramsey-Municipal 
No.  A-1,  for  the  month  of  December, 
1921.  This  well  was  brought  in  from 
the  Alamitos  zone  on  November  29,  1921, 
and  has  produced  a  total  of  approximatelj' 
130,000  barrels.  The  income  from  the 
oil  well  royalties,  including  all  properties, 
has  steadily  increased  since  that  time 
and  for  the  month  of  March,  1924, 
amounted  to  approximately  $185,000, 
making  a  total  of  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  to  date.  October  1, 
1924,  the  average  daily  receipts  were 
approximately  $6,400. 

As  the  new  development  is  largely  off- 
setting the  natural  decline  in  production, 
a  substantial  amount  is  anticipated  each 
month  for  some  time  to  come,  according 
to  petroleum  engineers  of  the  city. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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BILLS  PENDING  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  INTEREST  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 


ASSEMBLY  BILLS 

A.  B.  29,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock.  This  is  a  bill  introduced  by  request  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  trained  experts  or  specialists,  such  as  expert 
accountants  or  scientific  appraisers  of  property. 

A.  B.  33,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dillinger.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  by  striking  out  the  provisions 
now  existing  in  said  section  relating  to  subdivisions  of  land  for  which  maps 
have  been  filed  according  to  the  Map  Law  of  1897.  However,  it  still  contains 
such  questionable  language  as  "center  of  population,"  although  the  amend- 
ment would  improve  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

A.  B.  89,  introducd  by  Mr.  Finney.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section 
852  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  by  providing  that  the  town  recorder, 
although  an  appointive  officer,  shall  hold  office  for  a  definite  period  of  two 
years  from  and  after  the  Monday  following  the  election  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  law  now  provides  that  all  appointive  officers  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  we  cannot  see  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  making  an  exception  of  the  oiifice  of  recorder. 

A.  B.  90,  introduced  by  Mr.  Finney.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section 
3  of  the  Statute  of  1919  regulating  municipal  elections  in  cities  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  class  by  providing  that  in  case  of  bond  elections,  or  in  the  submission 
of  other  questions  to  the  electors,  such  election  may  be  consolidated  with  a 
regular  state  or  county  election,  and  the  voting  precincts  in  such,  case  be  the 
same  as  those  established  for  such  state  or  county  election.  This  is  a  desirable 
amendment. 

A.  B.  156,  introduced  by  Mr.  McDowell.  This  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
a  new  law  relating  to  the  recording  of  maps  of  subdivisions  of  land.  It  appears 
to  be  drawn  along  the  same  lines  as  the  existing  map  law,  and  it  would  seem 
more  desirable  to  amend  the  existing  law,  rather  than  substitute  an  entirely 
new  act. 

A.  B.  178,  introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 1191  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  liens  upon  lots  of  land  for 
street  or  sidewalk  improvements,  by  making  it  appear  more  clearly  that  the 
section  includes  materialmen,  as  well  as  laborers. 

A.  B.  186,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eksward.  This  bill  is  designed  to  validate 
proceedings  taken  for  the  annexation  of  new  territory  to  municipalities. 

A.  B.  264,  introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Sec- 
tions 1  and  3  of  the  Map  Law  of  1907.  It  amends  Section  1  by  striking  out  the 
present  requirement  that  the  map  or  plot  be  filed  in  duplicate.  It  also  amends 
Section  3  by  requiring  owners  to  file  a  bond  with  good  and  sulTicient  sureties. 
The  present  law  says  nothing  of  sureties.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
necessity  for  filing  more  than  one  map,  and  for  that  reason  the  amendment  is 
a  desirable  one. 
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A.  B.  275,  introduced  by  -Mr.  Scofield.    This  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League.    It  provides  a  new  state 
law  for  the  establishment  of  zones  within  municii>alitics  and  counties,  and 
repeals  the  old  law  of  1917.    The  hill  was  very  carefully  drawn  up  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  follows  exclusively  the  law  recommended  by  Mr. 
Bassett  of  New  York  City  and  Secretary  Hoover.    Among  other  things,  it 
provides  for  a  Board  of  Appeals  which,  according  to  the  experience  in  New 
York  City,  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  litigation.   It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  that  this  bill  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature 
and  be  signed  by  the  Governor.    The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  City 
Planning  section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  and  other  civic  organizations. 
A.  B.  333,  introduced  by  Mr.  McPherson.  This  will  provide  a  new  law  for 
regulating  the  practice  of  professional  engineering.    It  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  board  of  registration  for  professional  engineers.    There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  should  be  regulated. 
If  a  person  wants  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  or 
accounting  he   must    first   pass   an   examination   and   obtain   a   certificate   of 
proficiency.   One  of  the  things  that  may  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  civil  engineering  is  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  kinds  of 
engineering  which  apparently  have  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other.     For 
instance,  we  have  hydraulic  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  and  so  on,  and  to 
secure  a  board  that  will  be  competent  to  pass  on  their  qualifications  is  sure  to 
present  difficulties.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  governing  body  of  a 
municipality  or  county  will  intrust  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or  other  piece 
of  engineering  work  to  a  man  who  has  not  been  thoroughly  trained  in  his  pro- 
fession, yet  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  men  posing  as  engineers  whose  only 
experience  and  training  has  been  obtained  from  service  in  the  capacity  of  rod- 
man  in  a  surveying  party.    It  is  important  that  the  great  engineering  struc- 
tures which  are  now  being  built  in  this  country  be  designed  with  an  eye  for 
public  .safety  and  beauty.     It  would  seem  to  be  as  important  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  civil  engineering  as  it  is  to  regulate  the  selling  of  real  estate. 

A.  B.  386,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy.  This  bill  is  designed  to  validate 
municipal  bonds. 

A.  B.  392,  introduced  by  Mr.  .Scofield.  This  bill  would  provide  a  law  for 
the  establishment  and  government  of  municipal  port  districts  for  the  control 
and  management  of  harbors.  Such  a  law  is  probably  desirable,  especially 
where  a  number  of  municipalities  are  located  on  the  same  harbor.  In  such 
case  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  entire  harbor  be  managed  on  a 
unified  plan.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  a  harbor  should  be  man- 
aged by  officials  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  rather  than  by  the 
ordinary  legislative  body  of  a  municipality.  A  man  may  make  an  excellent 
councilman  and  still  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  harbors.  The  bill  provides  that  a  port  district  may  be  created  by 
two  or  more  municipal  corporations  situated  in  the  same  county.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  remove  the  limitation,  and  thereby  permit  two  or  more  mu- 
nicipalities to  organize  a  port  district,  even  though  they  be  in  different 
counties? 
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A.  B.  399,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eksward.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  12  of  the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915  by  providing  that  the  city 
may  become  purchaser  at  a  delinquent  sale  for  street  assessments,  providing 
there  are  available  funds  in  the  treasury  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  payment.  The  only  change  in  this  section  is  the  proposed  addition  of  the 
words  "set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  payment."  This  bill  was 
endorsed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League. 

A.  B.  430,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock.  This  is  another  bill  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League,  to  provide  that  whenever 
a  portion  of  the  state  or  county  highway  system  extends  into  a  municipality, 
the  municipal  authorities  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  over  the  establishment  of 
the  grade  of  such  highway. 

A.  B.  469,  introduced  by  !Mr.  Hornblower.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1238  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  so  as  to  authorize  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain  proceedings  for  radio  and  wireless  lines. 

A.  B.  489,  introduced  by  Mr.  W'eller.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  4295  of  the  Political  Code  so  as  to  exempt  all  public  corporations  or 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state  from  the  payment  of  fees.  As  the  Code  now 
stands,  the  state,  or  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county  is  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  fees  for  official  services.  The  amendment  would  exempt  all  other 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state. 

A.  B.  580,  introduced  by  Mr.  Melville.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  4  of  the  Map  Law  of  1907:  1st,  so  as  to  provide  that  if  a  tract  or  sub- 
division of  land  faces  upon  a  state  road  or  highway  the  map  must  be  approved 
by  the  state  highway  engineer;  and.  2nil.  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  section  as  it  now  stands  so  as  not  to  require  storm  drains  to  be  installed  in 
a  natural  water  course. 

A.  B.  610,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carter.  This  is  a  new  act  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  municipal  courts  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
amendment  recently  adopted  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  courts  in 
cities  over  40,000  population. 

A.  B.  617,  introduced  by  ]Mrs.  Dorris.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  32  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  by  providing  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission shall  not  allow  as  part  of  the  operating  expenses  of  a  public  utility 
any  salary  of  an  official  or  employee  thereof  in  excess  of  the  salary  paid  to 
the  Governor  of  California. 

A.  B.  635,  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  J.  .\nderson.  This  is  a  new  act  relating 
to  outdoor  advertising.  It  purports  to  grant  to  municipalities  the  power  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  such  advertising,  providing  it  shall  not  apply  to  advertis- 
ing in  private  property. 

A.  B.  638,  introduced  by  Mr.  Foster.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to  amend 
Sections  5  and  12  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  of  1913.  In  Section  5-a  it  adds  the 
words  "or  other  commodity,"  also  the  words  "or  container."  In  Section  5-b  it 
strikes  out  the  provisions  relating  to  dry  measure.  In  Section  5-c  the  word 
"fluids"  was  substituted  for  the  word  "liquids"  and  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
it  omits  the  exception  as  to  trade  custom.  In  Section  5-d  the  words  "or  other 
commodity"  are  added.    In  .Section   5-f  it  provides  that  when  products  are 
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packed  in  brine  or  other  preserving  fluids,  the  weight  or  measure  of  such 
brine  or  fluids  shall  not  be  included  in  the  weight  indicated  on  the  container. 
In  Section  5-g  it  is  made  unlawful  to  use  the  words  "net  weight  when  packed" 
or  words  of  like  import.  In  Section  12-a  it  omits  the  present  provisions  re- 
lating to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A.  B.  687,  introduced  by  Mr.  Badham.  This  bill  is  in  semi-skeleton  form, 
and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  be  known  as  the  State  Highway  Improvement  Dis- 
trict Act,"  etc.,  and  is  designed  to  provide,  among  other  things,  for  state, 
county  and  municipal  aid  in  such  work. 

A.  B.  688,  introduced  by  Mr.  Badham.  This  bill  is  introduced  in  semi- 
skeleton  form,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of,  in- 
cluding the  laying  out,  opening,  extending,  widening  and  straightening  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  for  the  improvement  of  and  work  upon  public  high- 
ways," and  provides,  among  other  things,  for  aid  from  counties  and  munici- 
palities. 

A.  B.  691,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hornblower.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  330  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  relates  to  gambling  games,  by  omitting 
reference  to  the  specific  games  by  name. 

A.  M.  695,  introduced  by  Mr.  Schmidt.  This  bill  is  designed  to  add  a  new 
section  to  the  Purity  of  Elections  Act  of  1907  so  as  to  provide  that  candidates 
for  a  public  office  shall  be  required  to  file  a  statement  under  oath  to  the  efifect 
that  they  have  endeavored  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  contributions 
which,  added  to  their  own  contributions,  exceed  the  amount  which  it  is 
authorized  to  spend  lawfully. 

A.  B.  729,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  that 
portion  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  under  which  sixth  class  cities  are 
governed,  by  adding  a  new  section  known  as  .Section  887.  It  provides  that  no 
officer  of  such  city  or  town  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  official  act  or 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  when  done  in  good  faith  and  upon  advice 
of  the  city  attorney,  and  when  the  city  has  received  the  benefit  thereof. 

A.  B.  730,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section  852-a  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  sixth  class  city  may 
submit  to  the  electors  at  an  election  the  question  of  adopting  the  commission 
plan  of  government  or  the  city  manager  plan  of  government.  It  also  provides 
that  the  people  of  such  city  may  abolish  such  forms  of  government  by  the 
same  method.  It  also  amends  Section  881  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
so  as  to  expressly  authorize  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  prescribe  the  additional 
duties  of  all  officers  and  fix  their  compensation  by  either  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution. As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  ordinance. 

A.  B.  731,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  League.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section  2  of  the 
Municipal  Corjioration  Act,  which  section  applies  to  the  original  incorpora- 
tion of  municipalities.  The  law  was  amended  in  1923  so  as  to  provide  that 
agricultural  lands  and  those  lands  which  had  not  been  subdivided  into  town 
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lots  should  be  excluded  from  the  proposed  municipality.  The  language 
adopted  is  very  indefinite,  however,  and  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
drawn  with  the  idea  of  clarifying  the  language  and  removing  the  present 
uncertainty  as  to  its  meaning. 

A.  B.  757,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lyons.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  330-a  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  title  of  the  act  specifies  the  Political 
Code,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  This  section  of  the  Penal  Code  pro- 
hibits gambling  by  the  use  of  slot  machines  and  dice  having  more  than  six 
faces.  The  amendment  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  punch  cards  and 
punch  boards.  It  would  also  amend  the  present  section  by  providing  that 
the  violation  thereof  would  constitute  a  felony,  whereas  now  it  is  only  a 
misdemeanor. 

A.  B.  785,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sewell.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  21  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  by  omitting  the  present  pro- 
visions which  require  the  clerk  to  give  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  assessment 
by  sending  out  postal  cards.  It  also  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  section 
whereby  the  city  council  would  have  the  power  to  limit  the  time  within  which 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  city  council  on  the  street 
assessment. 

A.  B.  813,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scudder.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  3062  of  the  Political  Code,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  public 
health  nurses  by  municipalities,  by  providing  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
city  council  of  a  municipality  may  employ  one  or  more  dentists  to  attend 
to  the  dental  conditions  of  such  city  or  town. 

A.  B.  821,  introduced  by  Mr.  Little.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  so  as  to  include  in  paragraph  (i)  of 
said  section  the  installation  of  pipes  to  supply  gas  to  municipalities. 

A.  B.  859,  introduced  by  Mr.  Graves.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to  amend 
Sections  1  and  8  of  the  Act  of  1923  relating  to  the  deposit  of  public  money  in 
banks.  It  omits  the  present  requirement  that  only  twent\^  per  cent  of  the 
money  can  be  deposited  in  any  one  bank.  It  also  contains  a  proviso  that  the 
treasurer  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality, 
deposit  a  portion  of  the  money  for  a  definite  term.  Section  8  provides  that 
the  municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision,  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
custody  and  safe  return  of  the  bonds  put  up  as  security  for  the  money 
deposited. 

A.  B.  860,  introduced  by  Mr.  Graves.  This  is  a  new  act  relating  to  the 
deposit  of  public  money  in  banks.  It  provides  in  the  first  place  that  the  act 
shall  apply  to  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state,  besides  cities  and  counties. 
It  also  amends  the  provisions  in  the  present  act,  which  require  that  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  funds  can  be  deposited  in  any  one  bank.  It  also  con- 
tains a  provision  that  the  treasurer  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing 
bod}^  of  the  political  subdivision,  deposit  money  for  a  definite  period.  There 
is  also  a  provision  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  political  subdivision  is  responsible  for 
the  custody  and  safe  return  of  any  securities  deposited  for  public  money.  In 
other  respects  the  act  is  similar  to  the  present  law. 
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CIVIC  CENTER  PLAN  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 


Written  Kxprcssl\-  tor  P;uih<.-  Miinicipaliti 


;r  W.  Gregg 


Under  the  Civic  Center  plans  ot  the 
Allied  Architects  Association,  recently 
presented  to  public  officials  after  nearly 
a  year  of  intensive  work  on  the  part  of 
these  seventy  leading  Southern  California 
architects,  Los  Angeles  will  become  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  the  finest  types  of  civic 
architecture,  comparable  to  the  similar 
achievements  of  other  world  cities  both 
here  and  abroad.  These  plans  provide 
both  the  city  and  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  with  a  metropolitan  center  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs,  the  position, 
and  the  importance  of  the  entire  county 
which  it  will  serve. 

Bunker  Hill,  which  is  at  present  a 
traffic  barrier  and  a  progress  impediment 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  section,  will, 
under  these  plans,  be  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  park  through  which  will  run  a 
great  Mall  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  fringed 
with  sites  for  future  buildings  of  a  cul- 
tural and  semi-public  nature.  Encircling 
this  park  will  be  broad  boulevards  for  the 
convenience  of  pleasure  vehicles,  which 
will  give  the  country  east  and  north  of 
town  direct  access  to  downtown  Los 
Angeles  with  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  this  area 
eliminated.  Broad,  well-ventilated,  well- 
aired,  modern  tunnels  will  be  cut  under 
this  hill  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
trucking  traffic,  ever  a  necessary  evil  to  a 
large  modern  city. 

In  this  manner  traffic  congestion  in  this 
section  will  be  relieved  as  by  no  other 
plan,  and  the  land  values  of  the  business 
district  will  be  stabilized.  In  the  early- 
days  of  the  city.  Bunker  Hill  was  the 
exclusive  residence  district  of  the  town. 
With  the  arrival  of  prosperity  and  the 
need  of  expansion,  the  business  area, 
blocked  on  the  west  by  this  immovable 
earth  mass,  was  forced  further  east  and 
south.  Abandonetl  by  business,  the  hill 
lost  its  exclusiveness  and  became  a  po- 


tential slum  area  composed  of  dilapi- 
dated buildings  which  had  once  been  fine. 
Today  they  are  a  prospective  fire  menace 
and  threaten  to  become  the  advance 
guard  of  the  slum  invasion  of  the  resi- 
dence district  to  the  west. 

East  of  this  park,  called  Las  Alturas 
on  the  plans,  the  administrative  buildings 
of  the  city,  county,  state,  and  national 
governments  will  be  grouped  about  a 
great  plaza,  comprising  what  is  known  as 
the  Administration  Center  proper.  This 
unit  of  the  plan  will  be  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Las  .Alturas,  extending  east  as 
far  as  Los  .Angeles  Street,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  by  Temple  and 
First  Streets.  Within  this  area  sites  for 
25  great  administration  buildings  are  pro- 
vided, located  in  a  setting  well  worthy  of 
their  dignity,  surrounded  by  green  grass 
and  shrubbery.  .After  much  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  .Allied  .Architects 
it  was  decided  that  the  structures  must 
be  of  the  office  type  in  order  that  they 
might  provide  both  for  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  these  governments  and 
to  avoid  the  overcrowding  which  would 
come  with  the  old  fashioned  style  build- 
ings. Streets  running  north  and  south 
through  this  area  will  be  depressed  under 
this  plaza,  eliminating  the  rush  and  noise 
of  traffic  which  precludes  the  necessary 
degree  of  concentration  needed  in  the 
carrying  on  of  business.  .Also  it  serves 
the  additional  utilitarian  purpose  of 
providing  parking  areas  both  underneath 
the  plaza  and  in  the  plaza  itself.  The 
Administration  Center  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  easily  accessible  both  to 
county  and  city  alike. 

The  old  Los  .Angeles  Plaza  and  Mission 
Church  are  to  remain  unchanged  under 
the  plans,  while  their  surroundings  are 
to  be  beautified.  The  buildings  to  be 
erected  fronting  the  plaza  are  to  be  built 
along  the  low  lines  typical  of  the  Spanish 
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era.  This  architectural  treatment  com- 
bined with  the  still  extant  old  world  at- 
mosphere pervading  this  section  at  the 
present  time,  will  readily  recall  to  visitors 
the  early  days  of  the  city  under  Spanish 
rule.  By  this  means,  therefore,  Los 
Angeles  will  be  enabled  to  offer  visitors 
the  restored  relics  of  her  bygone  grandeur. 

One  can  never  over-estimate  too  highly 
the  commercial  value  to  a  city  of  a  his- 
toric background.  Tourists  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  seek  out  the  cities  and  places 
where,  in  their  vacation  months,  they 
may  combine  the  pleasures  of  this  period 
with  the  education  derived  from  associa- 
tion with  historic  spots.  Hitherto  in  her 
rapid  growth  to  prominence  as  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Los 
Angeles  has  forgotten  her  traditional  and 
rich  legendary  lore.  Visitors  coming  to 
Los  Angeles  have  been  prone  to  regard 
her  as  a  product  of  the  past  generation, 
entirely  lacking  in  things  historic.  Under 
the  plans  of  the  Allied  Architects  this  will 
be  changed.  Tourists  visiting  this  re- 
stored plaza  will  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  Los  Angeles  will  have  made  her 
first  step  toward  becoming  the  Quebec 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Easterners  will 
come  to  realize  that  they  may  combine 
climate  with  the  pleasures  of  visiting 
traditional  spots. 

East  of  the  Administration  Center, 
extending  to  San  Pedro  Street  with  the 
same  north  and  south  boundaries  as  the 
former,  will  be  located  still  another  plaza 
for  the  Railroad  Terminal,  should  such 
Union  Station  idea  ever  become  reality. 
If  the  project  should  be  abandoned,  this 
unit  of  the  plan  can  be  discarded,  and  the 
Administration  group  will  be  closed  at 
Los  .Angeles  Street  with  a  large  building. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Allied  Archi- 
tects' plan  is  that  it  is  composed  of  units, 
each  capable  of  both  gradual  and  inde- 
pendent development.  Since  the  plan  as 
a  whole  can  not  be  completed  for  many 
years  the  cost  of  its  development  would 
be  distributed  over  a  period  of  time,  never 
becoming  an  excessive  burden  on  the  tax- 


payer. The  land  to  be  acquired  is  now 
"dead"  property,  and  can  be  acquired 
at  but  little  cost.  The  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  are  comparatively  simple 
and  inexpensive,  involving  only  cutting 
and  filling  in  the  re-grading  of  the  hill 
and  the  adjacent  streets. 

The  plan  as  a  whole,  will  be  of  vital 
importance  to  all  Southern  California 
attractive  to  the  visitor  and  resident  alike. 
It  will  make  possible  the  development  of 
civic  pride  and  community  spirit,  serving 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  cities  of  the 
Southwest  in  the  establishment  of  admin- 
istrative centers  which  in  their  beauty  of 
treatment,  will  attract  newcomers. 

Fathering  the  plan  is  the  Allied  Archi- 
tects Association,  a  body  formed  early  in 
the  summer  of  1921  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  civic  governments  the  best  in 
architecture  at  a  minimum  cost.  In 
drawing  up  their  plans  each  of  the  seventy 
prominent  Southern  California  architects 
composing  this  organization  submits  his 
ideas  after  a  general  program  has  been 
set  forth.  These  are  carefully  gone  over 
by  the  Association  as  a  whole,  and  from 
them  the  final  plans  are  made.  By  fol- 
lowing this  method  of  procedure  the  final 
plans  represent  the  intensive  labor  and 
thought  of  seventy  experienced  archi- 
tects. The  Civic  Center  plan  is  but  one 
of  the  many  contracts  which  have  been 
executed  by  this  body  for  the  civic  gov- 
ernments of  Southern  California.  By  the 
charter  of  the  Association  it  is  forbidden 
to  accept  or  execute  contracts  for  private 
firms,  individuals,  or  corporations,  its 
work  being  confined  to  public  structures. 
Their  work,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  but  is 
available  to  all  Southern  California  com- 
munities. Equipped  with  extensive 
drafting  rooms,  amply  able  to  handle  the 
designing  and  planning  of  architectural 
work  on  public  structures  and  improve- 
ment the  Association  stands  ready  to 
render  its  service  to  the  city,  county, 
state,  and  national  governments,  in 
Southern  California. 
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GLADDINGMcBEAN&CO- 

CROCKER  BLDG    SAN  FRANCISCO    CALIFORNIA 

•CLAY- PRODUCTS- 

USE  PERMANENT  VITRIFIED  CLAY  PIPE  FOR 
DRAINAGE- SEWERAGE- IRRIGATION  CULVERTS 
TROPICO  •  POTTERIES  •  GLENDALE  •  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN-REPRESENTATIVE-WRITE-FOR-CATALOG-NO-50 


GRIFFITH    COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE  WILTON  CO. 

Paving    Contractors 

Rooms  500-504  Los  Angeles  Railway  Building  -  -  LOS  ANGELES 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104  I.  N.  Van  NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

— Advertising  has  made  the  Victrola  Dog 

famous. 
— It   has   put   Castoria   down   your   throat, 

left    bristles    in    your    gums,    and    then 

came  along  with  a  Rubberset  and  took 

them  out. 
— It    has    put    Sozodont,    Pebbecco,    and 

Pepsodent  on  your  teeth. 
• — It  has  put  a  Gillette  against  vour  hav- 

field. 
— It  has  put  Murine  in  your  eye,  sold  you 

Cuticura     for    pimples,     Pears     for     the 

bath,  and  Ivory  for  the  tub. 
— It   has   put   Arrow   collars   around   your 

neck  and  Ingersolls  around  your  wrist. 
— It   has  jammed    your    feet   in   Holeproof 

sox,  put  Paris  garters  on   your  legs  and 

Tiffany  rings  on  your  fingers. 
— It    has    worn    out    your   jaws    on    Wrig- 

ley's   and   posted   you   on   what   to   buy 

to   cure   corns,   warts    and    bunions   and 

ingrowing  toenails. 

Go  an)-where  you  want  to,  do  anything 
you  wish,  and  advertising  has  had  a  hand 
in  it — absolutely. 

And  then  some  people  ask — "Does  ad- 
vertising pay?" — Kansas  City  Club  News. 
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{Conlinut^  from  paff  jn'l 

In  addition  to  the  participation  of  the 
municipality  in  oil  royalties,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  receives  api)roxi- 
niat^ly  $9,000  monthly  from  royalties 
from  two  prwlucing  wells  located  on 
property  under  the  control  of  the  School 
Board.  All  monies  thus  received  by  the 
City  and  Board  of  Education  are  used 
for  acquiring  new  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  public  buildings  and  not  for  current 
expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  royalties,  the  water  department  re- 
ceives approximately  S18,000  per  year 
from  its  leases  to  the  supply  houses,  siding 
locations,  and  pipe  line  easements.  At 
the  present  time,  the  City  has  nineteen 
wells  on  production,  two  others  being 
deepened,  with  six  othere  now  l)eing 
drilled,  and  a  future  program  of  inobably 
ten  more  to  be  drilled. 

Another  way  in  which  ownei-shi])  of  oil 
lands  has  developed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  citizens  of  Long  Beach  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  surplus  amount  of  gas  devel- 
oped and  the  consequent  agitation  for 
lower  gas  rates,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Counties 
Gas  Company's  system  and  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in 
t he  rates  in  f orce  J uly ,  1 92 L  This  reii uc- 
tion  from  a  $L00  to  a  50c  schedule  for 
domestic  purposes  and  15c  rate  for  in- 
dustrial use  will,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
City's  engineers,  net  the  residents  an 
annual  saving  around  $480,000. 

"From  rags  to  riches"  is  not  an  unusual 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  petroleum. 
"The  million  dollar  backyard"  of  some 
fortunate  individual  has  many  times  been 
chronicled  as  one  of  the  typical  phenom- 
ena of  oil.  It  is  unusual,  however,  for  a 
municipality  to  figure  as  the  recipient  of 
such  wealth  and  Long  Beach  has  once 
more  demonstrated  that  it  is  "sui 
generis" — in  a  class  by  itself. 


Concrete 
Pavements  Are 
Built  to  Ride  On— 
Not  to  Slide  On 


It  is  a  mighty  unpleasant  experi- 
ence to  have  to  drive  over  a  slippery  i 
pavement. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  ' 
motorists  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
Concrete    Streets    and    Roads    is 
!  because  Concrete  is  always  rigid, 
even,  unyielding  and  skid-proof.         I 

When  you  come  to  a  stretch  of  ! 
Concrete  Road,  you  feel  your  car  \ 
"take  hold."  You  note  the  sure, 
swift  action  of  the  brakes  even  in  ] 
wet  weather — how  easy  it  is  to  j 
steer.  \ 

And  Concrete  Pavements  are  in 
color  a  pleasing,  light  gray — safe 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  main- 
tenance is  built  into  them.     Meet- 
j  ing   permanently   all   the    require- 
ments of  modem  traffic,  they  pay 
for  themselves. 

Make  sure  that  your  streets  and 
roads  are  to  be  paved  with  standard 
Concrete.  It  consists  of  a  defi- 
nitely proportioned  mixture  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  held 
together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of 
that  tenacious  binder,  portland 
cement. 

PORTUND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
OkUhomt  City 
Parkersburg 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburfh 
Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
SeatUe 
St.  Louis 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DaUas 

DesUoines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest 
to  Municipalities 

CONTRACTS  FOR  SERVICES— ASSESSMENTS.  The  supervisors  of  a 
county  did  not  exceetl  their  powers  in  entering  into  contracts  for  a  cruise  and 
estimate  of  all  timber  on  patented  lands  subject  to  assessment  in  said  county  as 
shall  be  designated  and  for  the  classification,  topographical  survey  and  report  of 
such  patented  lands  as  shall  be  thereafter  designated  by  said  board.  Haley  & 
Co.  V.  McVay,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  58. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT— TITLE  OF  ACT— MAINTENANCE  OR  USE  OF 
SPEED  TRAPS— SECTION  155,  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT— CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. — Section  155  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  providing  that  no  evidence 
as  to  the  speed  of  a  vehicle  operated  on  a  highway  by  any  person  arrested  for  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  shall  be  admitted  in  any  court  at  the  conse- 
quent trial  of  such  person  when  such  evidence  relates  to  or  is  based  upon  the 
maintenance  or  use  of  a  speed  trap,  and  defining  a  speed  trap  within  the  meaning 
of  said  section,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  procedure  of 
com-ts  or  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  evidence,  and  such  section  was  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  as  a  whole  and  within  the  objects  of  its  title  and  was  not  invalid 
under  section  24  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution.  Fleming  v.  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  Cahfornia,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  144. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS— PERSONAL  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS- 
STOCKTON  CHARTER— PUBLIC  POLICY.— The  provisions  of  the  .second 
section  of  Article  VII  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Stockton,  which  declare,  inter 
alia,  that  no  officer  of  the  city  shall  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
contract  with  the  city,  and  prescribing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  that  mandate, 
viewed  by  the  light  of  the  established  policy  of  the  state  with  respect  to  contracts 
made  by  public  officers  in  their  oflficial  capacity  with  themselves,  or  in  which  they 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  as  individuals,  clearly  indicate  that  the  makers 
of  the  Stockton  charter  intended  that  all  such  contracts  made  by  the  city  council 
should  be  absolutely  void.  Stockton  Plumbing  ant!  Supply  Co.  v.  Wheeler,  et. 
al,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  148. 

EFFECT  OF  PENALTY— ILLEGAL  CONTRACTS.— It  is  established  by 
an  unbroken  line  of  authorities  that  where  a  statute  provides  a  penalty  for  an  act,  a 
contract  founded  on  such  act  is  void,  although  the  statute  does  not  pronounce  it 
void  nor  expressly  prohibit  it.  Stockton  Plumbing  and  Supply  Co.  v.  Wheeler, 
et.  al.,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  148. 

ID.— NATURE  OF  INTEREST  IN  CONTRACT— PUBLIC  POLICY.— The 
personal  interest  of  an  officer  in  a  contract  made  by  him  in  his  official  capacity  may 
be  indirect  only,  still  such  interest  would  be  sufficient  to  taint  the  contract  with 
illegality.  If  his  interest  in  the  contract  is  such  as  would  tend  in  any  degree  to 
influence  him  in  making  the  contract  then  the  instrument  is  void  because  contrary 
to  public  policy,  the  policy  of  the  law  being  that  a  public  officer  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  such  should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  influence  other  than  that 
which  may  directly  grow  out  of  the  oljligations  that  he  owes  to  the  public  at  large. 
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BURNS-McDONNELL-SMITH 

Engineering  Company 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 

Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  UUlities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  IntersUte  Bldg. 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 

H.  V.  CARTER  CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 

52  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -  Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 

ANY  KIND  .  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 


Sacramento 
CaplUl  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  & 

CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  607 
369  Pine  Street                                                                  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ID.— ILLEGAL  CONTRACT  BY  MEMBER  OF  CITY  COUNCIL— EM- 
PLOYMENT BY  CONTRACTOR— VOID  CONTRACT— EQUITY.— One  wlio  is 
an  employee  of  another,  or  a  corporation  or  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  a  municipality  is  ineligible  to  make  or  assist  in  making  a 
contract  with  the  person  or  corporation  in  whose  employment  he  is,  and  a  contract 
so  made  is  void  upon  the  principle  that  such  act  would  contravene  public  policy, 
and  the  statutory  provisions  emphasizing  the  general  or  common  law  rule  as  to 
such  contracts  remove  all  grounds  for  equitable  considerations  in  such  cases. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW— ORDINANCES— DISCRIMINATORY  REGU- 
LATION.— Section  21  of  the  Constitution  has  been  given  direct  application  to 
statutes  and  ordinances  which  have  been  enacted  and  sought  to  be  enforced  either 
by  the  state  or  by  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  or  against  particular  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
as  to  whom  no  reasonable  basis  of  discrimination  can  be  seen  to  exist;  and  in  all 
such  cases  the  courts  of  this  state  have  uniformly  held  such  attempted  legislation 
to  be  void.     F.  A.  Robison  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  236. 

ID.— MUNICIPAL  ORDINANCE— CITY  OF  SACRAMENTO— SOLIC- 
ITORS REPRESENTING  BUSINESS  HOUSES  SITUATED  OUTSIDE  CITY 
LIMITS— DISCRIMINATION.— That  portion  of  section  74  of  ordinance  159, 
4th  series,  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  which  discriminates  against  solicitors  repre- 
senting outside  houses  and  those  representing  houses  within  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, by  imposing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  one  and  entirely  exempting  the 
other,  though  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  and  character  of  business  and  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  renders  said  section  null  and  void. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW— POLICE  POWER— REGULATION  OF  PRI- 
VATE RIGHTS. — Private  rights  are  held  subject  to  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state  and  consequently  all  statutory  enactments  which  by 
fair  construction  relate  to  the  health,  safety  or  general  welfare  of  the  public  and 
for  which  enactments  "any  substantial  reason  can  be  thought  out  in  their  justifi- 
cation" are  valid.  Pacific  Palisades  Association  v.  City  of  Huntington  Beach, 
et  al,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  392. 

ID.— REASONABLENESS  OF  REGULATION— JURISDICTION.— The  rea- 
sonableness of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  always  a  matter  for  judicial 
investigation  and  determination. 

m.— MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS— CITY  OF  HUNTINGTON  BEACH 
—PROHIBITING  DRILLING  OF  OIL  WELLS  IN  SPECIFIED  AREA— ORD- 
INANCES—LEGALITY  OF.— The  city  of  Huntington  Beach  had  the  legal  right 
by  ordinance  to  set  apart  one  portion  of  its  area  and  to  declare  that  within  such 
designated  district,  because  of  assumed  good  and  sufficient  reasons  affecting  the 
public  health  or  the  public  safety,  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  should  be  prohibited. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW— MUNICIPAL  ORDINANCES— PROHIBIT- 
ING EXHIBITION  OF  MOVING  PICTURES  ON  SUNDAY— DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  FAVOR  OF  EXCEPTED  CLASSES  OF  EXHIBITORS.— In  an  action 
for  injunction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures  on  Sunday  where  the  question  involved  concerns  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Pomona  which  in  substance,  so  far  as 
plaintiff  is  concerned,  will  prevent  it  from  exhibing  motion  pictures,  "during  any 
portion  of  any  Sunday,"  but  which  will  permit  such  an  exhibition  at  such  time  by 
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any  iclinioiis  or  pliilanthropic  socirt^  ,  provided  that  no  atlnussion  foe  he  charged, 
considerin^j  that  moving  pictures  "are  liable  to  degenerate  and  menace  the  good 
order  and  morals  of  the  people,  "  and  that  for  present  purposes  they  must  be 
classed  with  other  businesses  having  like  tendencies  and  as  such  subject  to  the  same 
rules  governing  their  operation,  and  in  reliance  upon  the  rule  that  "Sunday  laws  ' 
are  universally  upheld,  and  in  line  with  the  decision  in  In  re  Murphy,  8  Cal.  App. 
440.  155  Cal.  322,  225  U.  S.  623,  it  must  be  held  that  the  prevention  of  the 
plaintiff  from  transacting  its  business  on  Sundays,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting an  apparently  identical  act  by  a  religious  organization  or  a  philanthropic 
society,  in  no  way  invades  the  plaintiff's  constitutional  rights.  West  Coast 
Theatres.  Inc.,  v.  The  City  of  Pomona,  et  al.,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  247. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER  VII,  IN- 
TERPRETATION-LIBERAL CONSTRUCTION. -Ill  ascertaining  the  intent 
anil  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  Cliapter  VII,  Article  IX,  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Han  Francisco,  providing  for  a  firemen's  relief  fund,  a  liberal  con.struction 
should  be  intiulged  in  to  carry  out  the  beneficial  purposes  aimed  at.  The  spirit  of 
these  provisions  is  to  protect  all  members  of  the  fire  department  in  the  benefits 
which  the  fund  en.sures,  and  tliey  should  not  be  narrowed  by  any  strict  or  technical 
construction,  but  should  be  interpreted  on  broad  principles.  ,J()lni  N.  Hurley  v. 
Frank  C.  Sykes,  et  ul.,  45  Cal.  Ai)p.  Dec,  469. 

ED.— CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHARTER— LEGISLATIVE  INTENT.— Inter- 
preting the  i)rovisions  of  chapter  \'II,  Article  IX,  of  the  San  Francisco  charter 
consistently  with  the  legislative  intent  as  fairly  imjilied  by  the  language  used,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  trcrms  employed  to  designate  the  beneficiaries  thereunder  as 
"officer,  member  or  employee"  of  the  fire  department  are  used  synonymously  and 
interchangeably  and  not  in  a  limited  or  distinctive  sense. 

ID.— MEMBERSHIP  IN  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  BLACKSMITH  HELPER. 
— A  person  enii)loyed  in  the  corjioration  yard  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  as  a  blacksmith  helper  is  a  "member"  of  the  fire  department  of 
said  city  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  pension  provisions  of 
(•liai)ter  VI  of  article  IX  of  the  San  Francisco  charter. 

SEPARATE  PROPOSITIONS  SUBMITTED  WITH  CHARTER— CON- 
STITUTIONAL LAW.— The   "pnipusition"   rercnc.l   to   in   tlie  clause   appearing 
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in  Section  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution,  which  recites  that  "the  proposition 
receiving  the  larger  number  of  votes  shall  prevail,"  is  one  of  two  or  more  separate 
propositions  submitted  with  the  charter  which,  as  between  such  separate  proposi- 
tions, is  found  to  prevail.  Clarence  W.  Horn  v.  Robert  M.  Allen,  et  al.,  68  Cal. 
Dec,  511. 

ID.~RESULT  OF  ADOPTION  OF  PROVISION  CONFLICTING  WITH 
CHARTER. — It  may  be  that  strictly  alternative,  or  conflicting,  or  one-included- 
in-the-other  propositions  could  be  submitted  in  such  a  way  that  the  vot€r  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  one  and  "no"  on  the  other  and  thus 
express  his  preference.  In  that  event  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  vote  as  between  those  so  related  and  conflicting,  since  the  one 
receiving  the  larger  number  of  votes  as  between  those  having  a  majority  would 
prevail,  become  the  law  and  control  as  against  a  conflicting  provision  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  charter  itself,  and  the  same  result  would  follow  as  to  the  controlling 
effect  of  such  proposition  whether  it  be  a  proposition  singly  submitted  or  a  single 
proposition  found  to  prevail  bj'  reason  of  the  elimination  of  other  conflicting 
separate  propositions  receiving  a  less  number  of  votes. 

WATER  COMPANIES— INSTALLATION  OF  HYDRANT— CITY  ORDIN- 
ANCES—RAILROAD COMMISSION— PAYMENT  OF  RENTAL  AS  TAX- 
PAYER—DESTRUCTION OF  PROPERTY  BY  FIRE— INADEQUACY  OF 
WATER  SUPPLY— NEGLIGENCE  OF  WATER  COMPANY— RIGHT  OF 
ACTION  AGAINST  WATER  COMPANY.— Where  a  fire  hydrant  was  installed 
adjacent  to  the  plant  of  a  certain  company  when  said  plant  was  erected,  upon 
which  hydrant  the  water  company  collected  a  water  rental,  or  a  rate  for  "standby 
service,"  under  the  city  ordinances  and  the  decisions  of  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission, of  which  rental  the  owner  of  the  plant  paid  a  proportional  share  as  a 
taxpayer  of  the  city,  said  owner  has  no  right  of  action  against  the  water  company 
for  damages  for  loss  by  fire  occasioned  through  the  negligent  failure  of  the  water 
company  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  water  whereby  the  loss  might  have  been 
prevented.  Luning  Mineral  Products  Co.  et  al.  v.  East  Bay  Water  Co.,  45  Cal. 
App.  Dec,  840. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  LAND— PUBLIC  STREET— MUNICIPAL  COR- 
PORATIONS—PROCEDURES AVAU-ABLE- NECESSITY  OR  ADVISABILITY 
OF  ROUTE  CHOSEN— RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  OWNER  TO  BE  HEARD.— 
For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for  a  new  public  street  a  city  may  proceed  under 
the  general  laws  relating  to  condenmation  of  propety  for  public  uses  (sees.  1237- 
1264,  incl..  Code  Civ.  Proc)  or  under  the  special  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903 
(Stats.  1903,  p.  376).  When  the  procedm-e  authorized  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure is  followed  the  property  owner  is  not  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  question 
of  necessity  or  ad\Tsability  of  the  route  chosen.  City  of  Oakland  v.  W.  Parker 
et  al.,  45  Cal.  App.  Dec,  985. 

ID.— MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES— TEST.— The  measure  of  damages  to 
which  a  property  owner  is  entitled  in  condemnation  is  the  market  or  actual  value 
of  the  property  plus  the  damage  to  the  land  not  taken,  if  any.  In  estimating  this 
value  "the  test  is  not  value  for  a  special  purpose,  but  fau-  value  in  view  of  all 
purposes  to  which  the  property  is  naturally  adapted."  Such  uses,  however,  do 
not  include  remote  or  conjectural  possibilities,  or  the  value  if  the  property  should 
be  devoted  to  some  other  particular  use. 
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(Conlinutd  from  pat,  H) 

A.  B.  882,  introducctl  by  Mr.  Morrison.  This  bill  is  designed  to  add  a  new 
section  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  be  numbered  330-b.  It  provides  that  whenever 
any  gambling  devices  are  seized  by  tlie  police,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District 
Attorney  to  have  the  same  destroyed. 

A.  B.  895,  introduced  by  Mr.  McDonough.  This  bill  i.s  designed  to  amend 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  1919  relating  to  the  claims  of  employees  and  con- 
tractors on  public  corporations.  Section  1  is  amended  so  as  to  include  bridges 
and  other  structures.  Section  2  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  language  which 
imposes  a  liability  upon  public  officials  under  certain  circumstances.  No  liability 
exists  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

A.  B.  924,  925,  and  926,  cover  three  bills  introduced  by  a  number  of  assembly- 
men, and  relate  to  the  organization  of  municipal  courts. 

A.  B.  969,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spalding  at  tlie  rctiuest  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League,  is  designed  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Amiexation  Act  of 
1913  so  as  to  provide  that  new  territory  may  be  annexed  to  a  municipality  where 
such  new  territory  lies  across  the  border  of  an  adjoining  county. 

A.  B.  970,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spalding  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1913 
relating  to  the  consolidation  of  municipal  corporations,  so  as  to  provide  that 
municipalities  may  be  consoliflated  in  cases  where  one  of  such  municipalities  lies 
across  the  border  of  an  adjoining  county. 
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A.  B.  1024,  introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  This  is  a  new  act  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  municipal  courts  in  counties  of  40,000  or  over. 

A.  B.  1026,  introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  This  act  is  designed  to  add  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  appeals  from  municipal  courts. 

A.  B.  1027,  1028,  1029,  1030,  1031,  1032,  1033,  1034,  1035,  1036,  1037,  1038, 
1039,  1040  and  1041,  introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  They  relate  to  the  organization 
and  procedure  in  municipal  courts. 

A.  B.  1121,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eksward  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section  17-a  of  the  Improve- 
ment Bond  Act  of  1915,  so  as  to  estabhsh  the  priority  of  a  lien  for  pubUc  improve- 
ment assessments,  providing  that  such  lien  shall  have  the  same  standing  with 
reference  to  state  and  county  taxes  as  the  lien  for  municipal  taxes.  This  bill  is 
suggested  as  the  result  of  a  recent  court  decision  regarding  the  status  of  assessment 
liens. 
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The  Rodeo  Land  and  Wac. 
pany  has  been  building  roads  in 
Beverly  Hills  for  20  years  and  here  is 
Burton  Way  laid  with  Gilmore  Road 
Oil  in  1923. 

Sixteenth   Street  in  Santa  Monica  is 
another  example  of  road  improvement 


Doran  Ave.  in  Glendale  is  a  heavily 
traveled  artery  of  5  inch  oil  macadam, 
laid  with  Gilmore  Road  Oil  in  1923. 
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where  you  want  to  go with  despatch  and  in  comfort. 

Long  years  of  continuous  service  and  freedom  from  mainte- 
nance costs  have  established  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
roads  laid  with  Gilmore  Road  Oil.  They  are  cheaper  to  lay 
and  cheaper  to  use  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Consult  with  Gilmore  engineers  before  completing  plans  for 
building  permanent  roads 
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A.  B.  1140,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League.  This  bill  is  designed  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1917  relating  to 
set  back  lines.  The  present  act  provides  that  set  back  lines  can  only  be  established 
on  the  eminent  domain  principle,  which  contemplates  the  payment  of  damages 
therefor.  The  leading  authorities  on  city  planning  and  zoning  are  anxious  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  right  to  establish  set  back  lines  under  the  police  power, 
and  that  right  could  not  be  established  in  this  state  without  repealing  the  present 
statute. 

A.  B.  1170,  introduced  by  Mr.  West.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section 
29  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903  by  providing  that  the  deed  of  the  street 
superintendent  shall  convey  an  absolute  title  to  the  grantee,  subject  to  the  lien  of 
street  assessments. 

A.  B.  1171,  introduced  by  Mr.  West.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section 
15  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1889  by  providing  that  the  deed  of  the  street 
superintendent  shall  convey  an  absolute  title  in  case  of  delinquent  sale,  subject, 
however,  to  the  lien  of  street  assessments. 

ASSEMBLY  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

A.  C.  A.  4,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartranft.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
amend  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto,  to  be 
numbered  Section  15,  which  new  measure  would  subject  all  publicly  owned  utilities 
to  taxation,  in  the  same  manner  as  privately  owned  utilities. 

A.  C.  A.  7,  introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell.  This  measure  is  designed  to  amend 
Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto  to  be  numbered 
Section  1%,  which  new  section  provides  that  no  bonds  hereafter  issued  by  the 
state  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

A.  C.  A.  24,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rosenshine.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
amend  Section  13  of  Article  XX  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  that  cities 
and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  state  may  adopt  proportional  representation. 

SENATE  BILLS 

S.  B.  1,  introduced  by  Senator  Allen.  This  bill  proposes  a  new  act  relating 
to  assessments  for  street  improvements,  which  would  require  the  governing 
body  of  a  city  to  determine  whether  the  improvements  are  of  general  or  local 
benefit.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  governing 
body  of  a  municipality  to  make  such  a  determination  before  starting  any  pro- 
ceedings. 

S.  B.  2,  introduced  by  Senator  Baker.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Section 
1  of  the  act  relating  to  the  deposit  of  public  money  in  banks,  by  providing  that  where 
there  are  less  than  five  banks  in  the  municipality  or  county  the  treasurer  may 
deposit  the  public  money  under  his  control  in  the  existing  banks  in  equal  portions. 
It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  measure  that  if  the  words  "equal  portions" 
should  be  strictly  construed  it  would  require  the  treasurer  in  the  issuance  of  checks 
to  draw  an  equal  portion  out  of  each  bank  for  the  payment  thereof;  in  othei'  words, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  money  deposited  in  exactly  equal  portions. 
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S.  B.  16,  iiitrodiKTii  l)y  Senator  IiiKrani.  Tliis  l)ill  whs  designed  to  aiiiciul 
Sett  ion  2  of  the  act  providinn  for  the  organization  of  municipal  corporations  hy 
empowering  the  lioard  of  Supervisors  to  exchide  all  areas  of  uiiiMliai)ite(l  or  fanning 
lands  excc»eding  t^?n  acres  in  extent. 

S.  B.  36,  introduced  by  Senator  Lewis.  This  l)ill  i.s  de-signetl  to  amend  Section 
3  of  the  general  obligation  bond  law  of  1901,  so  as  to  authorize  the  i.ssuance  of 
bonds  by  a  majority,  instead  of  a  two-thirds  vot^".  The  necessity  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  a  Constitutional  requirement,  wherefore  the  amendment  would  be  barred 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section  18  of  the  Constitution. 

S.  B.  46,  introduced  by  Senator  Murphy.  This  bill  would  provide  a  new  law 
for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  aged  persons.     It  provides  for  old  age  pensions. 

S.  B.  48,  introduced  by  Senator  Murphy.  This  bill  would  amend  Section  '.i 
of  the  Police  Pension  Act  of  1889  by  adding  a  provision  which  would  make  it 
mandatory,  upon  application,  to  retire  a  person  on  half  salary  after  twenty-five 
years  continual  service.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  police  department  who  joined  the  service  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  coulil 
retire  on  half  pay  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  despite  the  fact  that  he  may  be  in  perfect 
good  health.     As  the  law  now  stands  he  can  onlj'  be  retired  in  case  of  disability. 

S.  B.  54,  introduced  by  Senator  Christian.  This  bill  would  amend  Section 
862  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  by  adding  to  Subdivision  16-a  of  said  section 
the  following  language:  "to  regulate  the  erection,  construction,  reconstruction, 
conversion,  repair  or  alteration  of  any  building  or  buildings  as  provided  in  Section 
84  of  the  State  Housing  Act.  Th(>  necessity  for  this  amendment  is  not  obvious. 
The  reference  to  a  specific  section  of  the  State  Housing  Act  is  somewhat  objection- 
able by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Housing  Act  is  quite  likely  to  be  amendetl 
frequently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Housing  Laws  have  been  amended  con- 
tinuously since  1917.  The  policy  of  adopting  such  laws  by  reference  is  somewhat 
questionable,  as  indicated  by  the  Sujireme  Court  in  the  Mingo  Case,  reported  in 
Vol.  65,  Cal.  Dec,  commencing  on  page  367. 

A.  B.  59,  introduced  by  Senator  Creighton.  This  is  an  act  to  provide  for  inves- 
tigation of  the  possibilities  of  the  storage,  control  and  diversion  of  water  for 
public  use. 

S.  B.  67,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  is  desigiied  to  validate  the 
formation  of  municipal  improvement  districts. 

S.  B.  68,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  is  designed  to  validate  bonds 
heretofore  issued  and  sold  by  municipal  improvement  districts. 

S.  B.  89,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  John.son.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to 
validate  aimexation  proceedings. 

S.  B.  90,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to 
validate  the  organization  of  municipal  corporations. 

S.  B.  101,  introduced  by  Senator  Boggs.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to  one 
introduced  in  the  Assembly.  It  is  designed  to  amenil  Section  1191  of  the  Code 
of  Ci\il  Procedure  relating  to  liens  for  street  improvements,  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  materialmen  have  the  same  right  of  lien  as  lai)orers. 

S.  B.  104,  introduced  by  Senator  Sample.  This  is  a  new  measure  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor  or  hours  of  duty  of  the  employees  or  members  of  municipal 
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fire  departments.  It  limits  the  duty  to  nineteen  hours  per  day  in  any  one  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  five  hours  for  any  one  week,  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  in  any  one  month. 

S.  B.  105,  introduced  by  Senator  Sample.  This  is  an  act  designed  to  legalize 
municipal  bonds. 

S.  B.  Ill  and  112,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  These  bills  are 
designed  to  amend  Sections  1457  and  1570  of  the  Penal  Code  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  all  fines  imposed  in  a  police  court  or  recorder's  court  shall  go  to  the 
municipality  rather  than  the  county. 

S.  B.  119,  introduced  by  Senator  Young.  This  is  designed  to  provide  a  new 
map  law.  It  omits  a  number  of  provisions  that  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
present  law.  For  instance,  the  present  law  requires  the  filing  of  a  map  whenever 
any  tract  of  land  shall  be  laid  out  into  lots  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  whereas  the 
proposed  law  provides  that  it  shall  only  apply  for  the  purpose  of  selling  lots  by 
reference  to  a  map  or  plat.  It  also  omits  the  present  provisions  contained  in 
Section  4  of  the  act,  which  require  submission  of  the  map  to  the  city  planning 
commission.  On  account  of  these  changes  the  bill  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  city  officials. 

S.  B.  141,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  This  is  an  act  to  validate 
municipal  bonds. 

S.  B.  184,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  the 
act  of  1921  providing  for  the  organization  and  government  of  municipal  utility 
districts. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE,    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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-^^    °      -^    Economically  Laid — 
Economically  Maintained! 


Asphalt  Pavements  can  be  laid 
and  maintained  for  less  than  any 
other  standard  type.  Read  why: 
Cost  of  materials,  labor,  equip- 
ment and  overhead  is  ordinarily 
considered  to  be  the  total  cost  of 
a  pavement. 

But  what  is  by  far  the  largest  item 
of  cost  is  the  delay,  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  business  to  a  commu- 
nity because  of  closed  streets  due 
to  paving  operations. 
The  Asphaltic  Types  of 
pavement  are  laid  quick- 
ly and  easily,  and  are  open 
to  traffic  in  24  hours. 
Any  rarely  needed  re- 

Union 


pairs  can  be  made  instantly  with  a 
minimum  of  equipment  and  the 
roadway  is  always  open  to  travel. 
"Black  Base"  and  Asphaltic  surfac- 
ing requires  less  total  thickness  of 
pavement  therefore  less  excavation. 
Asphalt  pavements  are  durable -- 
stay  smooth  and  even-- do  not 
crack -and  are  resilient.  Impact 
is  absorbed  within  the  pavement 
instead  of  transmitted  to  the  sub 
grade  and  vehicle. 

Street  and  Highway  rec- 
ords everywhere  prove 
that  maintenance  costs 
are  lower  than  for  any 
other  type. 
So  he  sure  you  specify . .  • 

Grade 


Asphalt 

UNION      OIL      COMPANY      OF      CALIFORNIA 
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S.  B.  205,  intioihiced  by  Senator  CUiristian.  This  bill  is  designed  to  add  a 
new  section  to  the  fire  district  act  of  1881  so  as  to  permit  the  annexation  of  con- 
tiguous territory  thereto. 

S.  B.  221  and  223,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  These  two  bills 
appear  to  be  exactly  alike.  They  are  designed  to  authorize  municipalities  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  parks  and  dispose  of  the  land.  It  provides  that  whenever 
the  city  council  decides  that  public  interest  requires  the  discontinuance  of  a  park 
they  may  pass  an  ordinance  to  that  effect  and  post  notices  of  intention,  after 
which  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held  on  the  question.  After  the  hearing  the 
council  shall  have  authority  to  proceed  with  the  sale.  The  procedure  laid  down 
in  the  act  raises  some  legal  questions  as  to  its  validity.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
the  people  of  a  city  might  vote  to  acquire  a  park,  which  the  city  council  could  turn 
around  and  sell  immediately  afterwards.  There  is  no  time  limitation  involved. 
The  bill  would  be  less  objectionable  if  it  provided  that  after  a  park  has  been  in 
use  for  a  certain  specified  time,  say  ten  years,  the  council  might  proceed  to  sell 
the  property.  It  would  be  still  stronger  if  it  provided  for  a  vote  of  the  people 
authorizing  the  sale. 

S.  B.  254,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  measure  is  designed  to  validate 
the  organization  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 

S.  B.  255,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  validate 
bonds  voted  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 

S.  B.  261,  introduced  by  Senator  Pedrotti.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  10  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  so  as  to  provide  that  a  municipality 
may  act  as  contractor  in  the  doing  of  street  work.  In  order  to  make  a  provision 
of  this  kind  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  a  number  of  other  sections 
of  the  1911  Act,  especially  those  relating  to  the  manner  of  making  the  assessment. 

S.  B.  287,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  would  amend  Section  1241 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  proceedings  in  eminent  domain  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  apply  to  any  other  public  corporation  or  district  tiesides  those 
specifically  named  in  the  section. 

S.  B.  288,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1243  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  eminent  domain  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  apply  to  any  other  public  corporation  or  district,  besides  those 
now  mentioned  in  the  act. 

S.  B.  289,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  act  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1240  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  eminent  domain  so  as  to 
enable  its  provisions  to  be  utilized  by  any  other  public  corporation  or  district, 
besides  those  now  mentioned  in  the  section. 

S.  B.  335,  introduced  by  Senator  Sample.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1240  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  eminent  domain.  The 
change  proposed  is  set  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  Paragraph  4  of  said  section,  and 
limits  any  city  or  county  from  appropriating  any  property  for  public  use  except 
it  be  within  the  same  county. 

S.  B.  402,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain.  This  is  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  government  of  municipal  port  districts,  and  is  evidently  a 
companion  measure  to  the  one  introduced  in  the  Assembly. 
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Mariposa  Road,  San 
Joaquin  County,  Cali- 
fornia:  Old  macadam 
surfaced  in  1912  with 
3-inch  asphaltic  con- 
lent  condition — main- 
tenance practically 
nil. 


Saved— $6,000  to  $10,000  per 

mile  by  surfacing  with 

Asphaltic  Concrete 

Salvaging  old  and  worn-out  roads  by 
surfacing  with  asphaltic  concrete,  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  practices  in 
highway  economy  developed  in  recent 
years. 

By  this  method — modern  pavements  of 
durable  asphaltic  concrete  are  replacing 
worn-out  roads  at  savings  ranging  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000  per  mile. 

San  Joaquin  County's  Mariposa  Road, 
shown  above,  is  typical.  This  road,  sur- 
faced in  1912,  is  in  excellent  condition 
today  and  has  cost  practically  nothing 
for  maintenance  in  fifteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous service. 

Data  on  methods  of  construction,  ser- 
vice records,  etc.,  of  Pacific  Coast 
Asphaltic  Concrete  pavements  will  be 
gladly  supplied  to  you  by  our  nearest 
representative. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

'California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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S.  B.  407,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
amend  the  title  and  also  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  1923  which  authorizes 
counties  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  streets  within  municipalities.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  enable  counties  to  provide  money  for  the  opening  or  widening 
of  streets  within  niunicipahties,  as  well  as  for  their  improvement. 

S.  B.  408,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
numerous  sections  in  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903.  It  proposes  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 2  by  providing  that  the  map  shall  show  the  extent  of  the  improvement.  It 
would  amend  section  4  by  allowing  the  council  by  a  four-fifths  vote  to  overrule 
all  protests.  It  would  amend  Section  .5  by  providing  what  the  complaint  should 
contain  in  a  suit  of  condemnation  brought  by  the  city  attorney.  It  would  amend 
Section  10  by  pro\ading  that  the  right  of  assessing  the  compensation  on  damages 
shall  be  deeme<l  to  accrue  from  the  issuance  of  the  summons,  instead  of  the  date 
of  the  order  appointing  the  referee.  It  would  amend  Section  16  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  council  may  appropriate  a  definite  sum  towards  the  expense  of  the  im- 
provement, instead  of  a  percentage  onh-.  It  would  amend  Section  30  by  requiring 
the  council  to  transfer  such  definite  sum  into  a  special  fund. 

S.  B.  409,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
title  and  Section  1  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  so  as  to  permit  the  improve- 
ment of  rights  of  way  and  property  of  which  a  municipality  has  possession,  and 
before  it  has  obtained  legal  title  thereto. 

S.  B.  410,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  This  is  a  new  measure  designed 
to  empower  legislative  bodies  of  municipalities  to  establish  revolving  funds  in 
connection  with  the  opening  or  improvement  of  streets  or  other  public  work. 

S.  B.  411,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
sections  21,  23,  25  and  62  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911.  It  amends  Section  21, 
which  relates  to  the  making  of  the  assessment,  so  as  to  make  it  read  substantially 
as  it  was  before  the  amendment  of  1923.  It  would  amend  Section  23  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  providing  that  after  the  warrant  has  been  recorded  the  clerk 
shall  give  notice  of  a  hearing,  as  now  provided,  and  that  upon  appeal  the  council 
shall  have  the  right  to  amend  the  warrant  as  well  as  the  assessment  and  diagram. 
It  would  amend  Section  2.5  so  as  to  make  the  warrant  returnable  in  thirty  days 
instead  of  twenty  days,  as  at  present. 

S.  B.  412,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
the  4th  paragraph  of  Section  79  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  by  striking  out 
the  words  "daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly"  in  reference  to  the  character  of  news- 
paper. It  would  enable  the  publication  of  all  resolutions  and  notices  in  any  kind 
of  a  newspaper,  whether  it  be  daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly. 

S.  B.  473,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  is  an  act  to  amend  Section  9 
of  the  Change  of  Grade  Act  of  1911.  The  title  is  evidently  wrong,  as  the  act  evi- 
dently refers  to  that  which  is  more  conunonly  known  as  Act  3937-a  of  Deering's 
General  Laws,  old  edition.  The  significant  change  is  to  be  found  in  sub.  11  of 
Section  9,  where  it  omits  the  present  requirement  that  the  dimensions  of  the  lot 
shall  be  set  forth  in  square  feet. 

S.  B.  474,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  would  amend  Subdivision 
10  of  Section  20  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  bj-  striking  out  the  requirement  of 
setting  forth  the  area  on  each  lot  or  parcel  of  land 
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S.  B.  475,  iiitioductHl  by  St-nator  Lyon.  This  l>ill  would  aiiu-iiil  I  lie  (ith  sul)- 
tlivision  of  Si-ction  HiOS  of  the  Political  Code  so  as  to  more  dearly  authorize 
Boards  of  Kducatioii  ami  School  Districts  to  appropriate  money  for  street  improve- 
ments. The  .Ith  subdivision  contains  a  clerical  error,  the  word  "inibli.shed" 
lieinn  used  in  place  of  some  more  ajipropriate  word. 

S.  B.  476,  introducetl  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Muni- 
cipal Improvement  District  Act  of  1915.  It  would  amend  Section  2  by  requiring 
a  verification  of  the  lu-tition.  It  would  amend  Section  3  by  sub.stituting  the 
word  "charter"  for  "law."  This  is  an  objectionable  amendment,  as  it  would 
make  the  law  inajjplicable  to  cities  which  do  not  have  Freeholder's  charters. 
It  would  amend  Section  5  so  as  to  permit  an  election  to  be  called  by  resolution  as 
well  as  ordinance.  It  also  provides  that  said  section  shall  give  the  estimated  list 
of  the  incidental  expenses,  and  also  set  forth  the  maximum  rate  of  interest.  It 
adds  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  Section  11 H  so  as  to  provide  that  any  money 
votetl  by  a  Municipal  Improvement  District  may  by  another  election  be  used  for 
some  other  specific  purpose. 

S.  B.  479,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  is  designed  to  add  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  Section  l}/2  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903.  The  new 
section  is  designed  to  permit  a  municipality  to  take  immediate  possession  and 
use  of  any  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
section  is  in  conflict  with  Article  I,  Section  14  of  the  Constitution. 

S.  B.  481,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Change 
of  Grade  Act  of  1911  so  as  to  provide  for  the  reassessment  scheme  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911. 


We  Manufacture 

FOR  MUNICIPALITIES: 

Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
Steel  Tanks— Riveted  or  Bolted 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  IN 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  MATERIALS 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 

of  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  :  LOS  ANGELES 
FRESNO.  TAFT  and  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 
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S.  B.  578,  introduced  by  Senator  ( 'hamberlin.  This  is  a  measure  designed 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  rpfjulation  of  municipal  courts,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  anienchncnt  to  the  Constitution. 

S.  B.  579,  580,  581,  582,  583,  584,  585,  586,  587,  588,  589,  590,  591,  592,  593, 
594,  introduced  l)y  Senator  C'hanil)erHii.  These  measures  relate  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  jurisdiction  of  municipal  courts. 

S.  B.  595,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  This  bill  is  designed  to  validate 
municipal  bonds. 

S.  B.  600,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
numerous  sections  of  the  California  Vehicle  Act.  Among  others,  it  would  amend 
Section  14.5  of  said  act  so  as  to  empowei-  municipalities  b\-  ordinance  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  certain  streets  or  highways  from  commercial  or  other  particular  classes 
of  vehicles,  and  limit  the  weights  of  such  vehicles. 

S.  B.  602,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  1923  imposing  a  tax  on  gasoline,  by  increasing  said  tax  to  three 
cents  per  gallon. 

S.  B.  609,  introduced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  the 
Map  Law  of  1907  so  as  to  provide  that  whenever  a  new  tract  or  subdivision  of 
land  faces  on  the  state  highway  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Highway  Engineer,  as  well  as  the  other  public  officials  whose  approval  is  now 
required  by  law. 


These  Nine  Famous  Trains 

y(\fTi>s.  provide  fast,  convenient  and  luxurious  service  daily  between 

l^^m\  LOS    ANGELES 

^^^  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Lv.  San  Francisco  Lv.  Los  Angeles 

Via  Coast  Line 

7:43  a.m.  Daylight  Limited 7:45  a.m. 

8:00  a.m.  Shore  Lme  Limited 8:00  a.m. 

4:50  p.  m.  Sunset  Elxpress 6:05  p.  m. 

6:15  p.  m Sunset  Limited 8:30  p.m. 

7:40  p.  m.  Padre  (via  Oakland  Pier)  7:45  p.  m. 

8:00  p.m.  Lark 8:00  p.m. 

Via  Valley  Line 

10:40  a.  m.  Los  Angeles  Ejcpress 

San  Francisco  Passenger  10:30  a.  m. 

6:00  p.m.  Owl  6:00  p.m. 

Tehachapi  11:30  p.m. 

11:40  p.m.  Los  Angeles  Passenger 

LOW  FARES  TOO— $25.00  round  trip  weekend  fare — return  limit  16  days. 
$27.50  round  trip  season  fare — return  limit  3  months. 
For  complete  information,  communicate  with  emy  Southern  Pacific  Agent  or  with 

Southern  Pacific 

J.  H.  R.  Parsons,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco 
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S.  B.  669,  iiitr<Mluco(i  by  Senator  Allen.  This  bill  is  desiKiiwl  to  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1913  by  providing  in  Section  2  thereof  that 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  the  city  council  may  submit  ^alternative  plans  and 
specifications. 

S.  B.  719,  introduced  by  Senator  Jones.  This  act  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1 1  of  the  Sanitary  District  Act  of  1901  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  equal- 
izing the  as.sessmeiits  and  fixing  the  tax  rate. 

S.  B.  729,  introduced  by  Senator  Sample.  This  is  a  new  measure  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  or  duty  of  employees  and  members  of  paid  fire  departments  of 
municipalities.  The  limitations  are  nineteen  hours  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  one  hundred  and  five  hours  of  any  one  week,  or  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  liours  of  any  one  month. 

S.  B.  764,  introduced  by  Senator  Hurley.  This  is  a  measure  to  provide  for 
an  in\estigation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  privatelj'  and  publicly 
owned  utilities  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  electricity  and  water. 

S.  B.  768,  introduced  by  Senator  Sharkey.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1913  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, so  as  to  enable  the  consolidation  of  municipal  corporations  whether  they  be 
in  the  same  or  adjoining  counties. 

SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

S.  C.  A.  13,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon.  Tliis  measure  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  18  of  Article  XI  of  the  State  Constitution  relating  to  the  power  of  nmni- 
cipalities  to  incur  indebtedness,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  qualified  electors  voting  on  the  proposition  shall  be  sufficient,  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  at  the  election. 

S.  C.  A.  17,  introtluced  by  Senator  Breed.  This  measure  is  designed  to  amend 
Section  14  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  that  any  political  sub- 
division exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain  may  take  immediate  possession 
and  use  of  any  jiroperty  required  for  public  use  by  first  depositing  in  court  sufficient 
money  to  provide  for  compensation  to  the  owner. 

S.  C.  A.  21,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin  at  the  request  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  League.  This  measure  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  known  as  Section  14^  of  Article  I  thereof,  by  providing  that 
the  land  to  be  acquired  under  condemnation  proceedings  for  any  street  or  other 
public  improvement  shall  be  limited  to  parcels  lying  wholly  or  in  part  within  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  closest  boundary  of  said  proposed 
work  or  improvement. 

S.  C.  A.  22,  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlin.  Tliis  is  another  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  14J^  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  having  the  same 
object  and  purpose  as  S.  C.  A.  21.  The  Legi-slative  Conunittee  of  the  League 
has  carefully  considered  the  features  of  both  of  these  amendments,  with  the  result 
that  the  committee  favors  S.  C.  A.  21  as  against  S.  C.  A.  22. 
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Biennial  Legislative  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities 


Held  on  March  6th,  1925, 
In  the  City  Hall,  Sacramento 


Pursuant  to  Resolution  No.  3  adopted 
at  the  general  convention  of  the  League 
at  Asilomar  last  October,  a  Biennial 
Legislative  Convention  of  the  League 
was  held  on  March  6th  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  the  City  Hall  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  attendance  at  this  convention 
numbered  about  seventy-five  and  con- 
sisted of  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  League  and  delegates  from 
the  various  cities  throughout  the  state. 

The  various  measures  before  the  Leg- 
islature which  are  of  interest  to  munici- 
palities were  considered  and  discussed 
and  recommendations  made  in  further- 
ance of  the  League's  legislative  program 
as  presented  by  the  legislative  committee. 

The  actions  and  deliberations  of  the 
meeting  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  minutes 
which  are  as  follows: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
11:20  a.  m.  by  President  Norman  E. 
Malcolm. 

Mr.  Malcolm  opened  the  meeting 
with  some  remarks  on  the  coming  con- 


vention at  Long  Beach,  and  urged 
everyone  present  to  attend.  He  then 
explained  the  purposes  of  the  meeting 
then  in  session  and  outlined  the  activi- 
ties to  date  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  League. 

At  this  point  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  S.  C.  Evans  of  Riv- 
erside, which  was  read  by  Mr.  Locke, 
the  Executive  Secretary.  The  tele- 
gram expressed  Mr.  Evans'  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  present  and  con- 
tained recommendations  on  a  number 
of  bills  now  pending. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Locke  reported  on  the  action  already 
taken  in  the  Legislature  upon  bills  in 
which  the  League  is  interested.  The 
meeting  was  then  declared  open  to  gen- 
eral business.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Council- 
man of  Los  Angeles,  discussed  briefly 
the  bills  relating  to  Municipal  Courts, 
and  pointed  out  the  interest  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 
in  this  measure.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  body  on  this  matter. 
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The  Chair  then  recognized  Mr.  Ciale, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  City  of  Imperial.  Mr.  Gale  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Motor  Buses  and  Motor  Stages,  their 
elTect  upon  paved  streets  and  highways 
and  the  need  for  their  regulation.  Jle 
suggested  the  desirability  of  working 
out  some  method  of  control  so  as  to 
save  the  highways  and  streets  from  the 
effect  of  this  class  of  traffic,  and  also 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  these  vehi- 
cles while  traveling  upon  the  highway. 
Mr.  Woodworth,  City  Attorney  of  In- 
glewood,  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
made  a  special  order  of  business  for  the 
afternoon  session.  'J'here  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  President  declared  the  mat- 
ter to  be  a  special  order  of  business 
and  referred  the  same  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  for  report  at  that  time. 
In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Locke,  Mr.  Gale  stated  that  there  were 
no  bills  pending  in  the  Legislature  cov- 
ering the  regulation  he  desired. 

Mr.  Woodworth  took  up  A.  B.  82L 
and  explained  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  by  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  act  for  the  in- 
stallation of  pipes,  etc.,  for  supplying 
gas.  Mr.  Woodworth  moved  that  the 
bill  be  endorsed,  and  its  adoption  rec- 
ommended. The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  NefT.  Mr.  Mattoon  explained 
a  proposed  amendment  which  he 
wished  to  make  to  A.  B.  821,  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  act  for  tree- 
planting.  He  explained  that  this  pro- 
vision had  been  formerly  contained  in 
the  act,  but  had  for  some  reason  been 
omitted  when  a  former  amendment  was 
made.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Locke,  Mr.  Ellis  of  Los  Angeles  stated 
that  this  was  because  of  an  inadvertent 
omission.  Mr.  Woodworth  stated  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  and  had  no  objection  to 
it.   Mr.  Hess  of  Pasadena  suggested  the 


possible  clarification  of  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  cover  laterals.  Mr.  Ellis  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
this  would  not  be  necessary.  On  calls 
of  "question"  the  Chair  put  the  motion, 
which  was  duly  adopted. 

Mr.  Bowden,  City  Attorney  of  San 
Jose,  called  attention  to  S.  B.  404  re- 
lating to  franchises.  He  explained  that 
this  bill  would  ])ermit  a  railroad  com- 
pany having  a  franchise  to  lay  a  single 
track,  to  lay  a  double  track  or  any 
number  of  tracks,  without  securing  the 
further  consent  of  the  local  body  giv- 
ing the  original  franchise.  The  bill 
also  permitted  the  use  of  streets  other 
than  tho,se  specified  in  the  original  fran- 
chise without  the  consent  of  the  local 
body.  Mr.  Bowden  moved  that  the 
League  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  this 
measure.  The  motion  w^as  seconded  by 
Mr.  Graybiel.  Mr.  Locke  called  for 
further  explanation  and  discussion  on 
the  bill.  Mr.  Shinn,  City  Attorney  of 
Sacramento,  amplified  the  explanation 
of  Mr.  Bowden  and  denounced  the  bill 
as  dangerous,  .\fter  some  further  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Locke,  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Weisel.  City  Attorney  of  .Ana- 
heim, suggested  the  need  of  separating 
the  office  of  city  clerk  and  assessor  in 
cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class.  He 
asked  that  the  question  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
League.  lie  also  raised  the  question  of 
the  number  of  deputy  assessors  which 
might  be  api)ointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  asked  that  this  matter 
also  be  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  report  in  the  afternoon 
session  under  the  special  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Locke  then  stated  to  the  Chair 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Mat- 
toon  of  a  conference  on  bills  relating 
to  street  laws  which  had  been  held  by 
a  number  of  the  attorneys  present.    He 
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nidved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
ti)  report  on  these  bills.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  duly  carried,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Kirkbride. 
Mattoon,  Mason,  Hall  and  Ellis  to  the 
committee,  and  directed  that  they  re- 
port at  the  afternoon  session  under  the 
special  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Graybiel,  City  Attorney  of  Tur- 
lock,  suggested  that  the  discussion  of 
the  various  bills  might  be  facilitated 
by  referring  groups  of  them  to  suli- 
committees  for  report.  This  sugges- 
tion was  later  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Wright,  Past  President  of  the 
League,  discussed  the  various  bills  re- 
lating to  subdivision  map  laws.  He  re- 
ported on  the  action  taken  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  in  the  City  of 
San  Diego.  He  moved  that  the  meet- 
ing go  on  record  as  opposed  to  S.  B. 
119  and  A.  B.  156,  and  that  A.  B.  264 
and  A.  B.  580  be  endorsed  and  their 
passage  recommended.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Locke. 

At  this  point  the  President  asked 
\'ice-President  Wheeler  to  take  the 
chair.  President  Malcolm  then  took  the 
floor  on  the  subject  of  the  motion  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  W'right  and  explained 
the  working  of  the  present  laws.  He 
showed  the  absence  of  proper  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  existing  laws,  which 
results  in  their  evasion  through  sales 
by  metes  and  bounds  after  subdivision 
maps  have  been  rejected  as  undesirable 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  strongly  urged 
additional  penalties  and  suggested 
amendments  to  the  effect  that  where  a 
subdivider  offers  a  subdivision  map  to 
the  proper  authority  for  approval,  it 
must  conform  to  the  Map  Law,  even  if 
later  it  is  sold  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Mr.  Malcolm  then  told  of  a  concrete 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
explained    the    fraudulent    methods    of 


realty  transactions  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles,  en- 
dorsed the  remarks  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 
Mr.  Locke  suggested  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  to  cover  added  penalties,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Malcolm.  Mr.  Locke 
also  went  briefly  into  the  proposed  bills 
and  explained  their  purposes  and  the 
proposed  changes.  He  stressed  strong- 
ly the  desirability  of  retaining  the  con- 
trol now  exercised  by  city  planning 
commissions  in  this  matter.  The  mo- 
tion was  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Woodland,  asked  that  all 
representatives  of  fifth  and  sixth  class 
cities  remain  in  the  hall  for  a  short  con- 
ference directly  after  the  recess  to  take 
up  a  discussion  relating  to  two-platoon 
fire  departments. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  asked  that  anyone 
having  any  suggestions  to  make  re- 
garding the  bills  to  amend  street  laws 
report  to  the  Street  Committee  during 
the  recess. 

Mr.  Locke  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Graybiel  that  cer- 
tain matters  be  referred  to  sub-com- 
mittees, and  suggested  that  the  matter 
presented  by  Mr.  Gale,  of  Imperial,  be 
submitted  to  a  sub-committee.  There 
being  no  objection,  their  Chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Shinn,  Maj'  and  Gray- 
biel as  a  committee  to  report  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  May  being  unable  to  serve, 
the  chair  appointed  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Bur- 
bank,  to  serve  in  his  stead.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  report  during 
the  afternoon  session  under  the  special 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  May,  Councilman  of  Berkeley, 
presented  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Edy,  City 
Manager  of  Berkeley,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present,  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  S.  B.  685,  providing  for  the  use  of 
alternative  specifications  in  street  work 
under  the  Act  of  1911. 
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Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles,  ad- 
dressed the  body  on  S.  C.  A.  21,  relat- 
ing to  excess  condemnation.  Mr. 
Wheeler  explained  that  the  term  "ex- 
cess condemnation"  was  no  longer  be- 
ing used,  and  stated  that  a  more  apt 
terminology'  was  recommended,  name- 
ly, "extended  eminent  domain,"  and 
that  he  hoped  the  members  would  ac- 
custom themselves  to  the  new  term, 
and  pointed  out  wherein  this  was  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  Locke  announced  that  an  invita- 
tion had  been  extended  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  attend  the  afternoon 
session.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Locke, 
duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  2:20 
P.  M.  President  Malcolm  introduced 
Mr.  Brock,  Mayor  of  Redlands  and 
member  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Brock 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  spoke  on 
his  interest  in  the  League  and  munici- 
pal affairs  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  organization  in  every  manner 
possible. 

The  meeting  then  took  up  the  special 
order  of  business.  Mr.  Graybiel  read  a 
written  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  matter  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Gale  of  Imperial.  The 
report  was  as  follows : 

To  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities. 
Gentlemen : 

We,  your  Committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
of  Imperial.  California,  and  pre- 
-sented  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Gale,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
said  city,  respectfully  make  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

In  our  opinion  the  question  is  a 
matter  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  as  the 
highways  aflfected  are  more  largely 


outside  of  the  limits  of  the  incor- 
porated cities.  We  cannot  indorse 
the  statement  contained  in  the  res- 
olution of  Imperial  City  that 
trucks,  buses  and  stages  are  not  a 
public  necessity. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  evil 
complained  of  can  be  reached  only 
through  further  limitations  as  to 
weight,  size  and  speed  of  the  vehi- 
cles referred  to.  We  recommend 
that  if  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
League,  that  it  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  League  favors  further  re- 
ductions in  the  size,  weight  and 
s])eed  of  commercial  vehicles. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  N.  GRAYBIEL, 

R.  L.  SHINN, 

E.  E.  KIRK. 

Mr.  Locke  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kirkbride  and  duly  carried.  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  reported  verbally  for  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  matter 
submitted  by  Mr.  Wiesel  of  Anaheim. 
He  stated  that  there  were  no  bills  cov- 
ering the  situation  then  before  the 
Legislature,  and  inasmuch  as  the  mat- 
ter was  one  which  recjuired  consider- 
able study  and  involved  a  number  of 
questionable  legal  features,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  matter  go  over 
until  the  next  regular  League  meeting. 
L^pon  motion  duly  seconded  the  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Street  Laws  not 
having  as  yet  returned  to  report,  the 
meeting  was  thrown  open  to  general 
business. 

Mr.  Locke  spoke  on  A.  C.  A.  24  re- 
lating to  Proportional  Representation. 
He  explained  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  and  recalled  to  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  the  fact  that  the 
League  had  consistently  endorsed  the 
principles  of  proportional  representa- 
tion.    Mr.   Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles, 

{Continued  on  page  $9) 
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Supreme  Court  Decides  Los  Angeles 
Zoning  Cases 

A  Non-Technical  Resume  of  the  Decisions 

Bv    H.    A.    PoSTLETHWAITE 


On  February  27th  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California  handed  down 
two  momentous  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Zoning.  The  two  decisions 
were  the  Los  Angeles  cases  recorded 
as  "Miller  v.  Board  of  Public  Works, 
etc.",  69  Cal.  Dec.  215,  and  "Zahn  v. 
Board  of  Public  Works,  etc.",  69  Cal. 
Dec.  228.  In  these  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  and  thereby 
firmly  established  the  right  of  munici- 
palities in  this  State  to  make  reason- 
able zoning  regulations. 

In  the  Miller  case  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have  the  entire  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  de- 
clared illegal  and  unconstitutional.  At 
the  outset,  the  Court  called  attention 
to  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to 
the  municipalities,  whereby  a  munici- 
pality "may  make  and  enforce  within 
its  limits  all  such  local  police,  sanitary 
and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  laws,"  and  called 
attention  further  to  the  Zoning  En- 
abling Act  of  1917,  which  expressly 
authorizes  the  zoning  regulations  made 
in  the  Los  Angeles  ordinance. 

The  Court  resolved  the  points  in- 
volved in  the  case  to  the  sole  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  ordinance  in 
controversy  is  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
police  power  conferred  upon  munici- 
palities. The  Court  held  that  the  police 
power  of  a  city  has  a  very  broad  scope 
and  limitations  are   not   to   be   lightly 


imposed  where  the  power  is  not  exer- 
cised or  applied  unreasonably  or  arbi- 
trarily. 

The  broad  outlook  of  the  Court  is 
expressed  by  the  following  language  : 
"In  short,  the  police  power,  as 
such,  is  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  circumscription  of  prece- 
dents, resting  upon  past  conditions 
which  do  not  cover  and  control 
present-day  conditions  obviously 
calling  for  revised  regulations  to 
promote  the  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  welfare  of  the  public. 
That  is  to  say,  as  a  commonwealth 
develops  politically,  economically 
and  socially,  the  police  power  like- 
wise develops,  within  reason,  to 
rrieet  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions.  What  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  an  improper  exercise 
of  the  police  power  may  now,  be- 
cause of  changed  living  conditions, 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  that  power.  This  is  so  be- 
cause : 

'What  was  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  this  power,  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  may  today  seem  so  utterly 
unreasonable  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  us  to  comprehend  the  existence 
of   conditions    that    would    justify 
same ;  what  would  by  our  fathers 
have  been  rejected  as  unthinkable 
is  today  accepted  as  a  most  proper 
and  reasonable  exercise  thereof.'  " 
It   is   then   pointed    out   that,    while 
originally  the   police   power  was   con- 
cerned  only  with   the   preservation  of 
public  peace,  safety,  morals  and  health, 
it  is  now  extended  in  its  scope  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  general  welfare  of 
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the  public.  It  is  declared  by  the  Court 
that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  a  general  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  reasonable  zonin^^  regulation. 
The  decision  quotes  statistics  showing 
that  while  the  first  comprehensive  zon- 
ing ordinance  was  adopted  in  New 
York  City  in  1916,  according  to  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  thirty-five 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  adopted  this  form  of  regulation. 
Twenty-two  municipalities  have  been 
zoned,  and  over  twenty-two  million  in- 
habitants, aggregating  forty  per  cent  of 
the  urban  population  of  this  country, 
are  living  in  zoned  territory.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  comprehen- 
sive zoning  is  cited  by  the  Court  as 
"evidence  of  its  present  and  potential 
value  for  the  promotion  and  perpetua- 
tion, along  broader  and  better  lines,  of 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  a 
people." 

The  requirements  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral power  to  zone  were  then  conclu- 
sively recorded  by  the  Court  in  the 
following  language:  "So  thoroughly 
has  the  value  of  zoning  been  demon- 
strated that  no  longer  is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  ])rinciplc  open  to  (jues- 
tion.  The  books  abound  with  cases  up- 
holding the  constitutional  right  to  zone 
and  sanctioning  the  principle  upon 
which  that  right  is  founded." 

It  was  contended  by  the  opponents 
to  the  ordinance  that  zoning  regula- 
tions in  California  relating  to  the  use 
of  property  must  be  confined  to 
nuisances  or  near-nuisances.  TheCourt 
held  that  zoning  regulations  need  not 
be  confined  to  businesses  and  occupa- 
tions intrinsically  obnoxious. 

The  Court  then  stated  it  to  be  settled 
law  that  courts  are  required  in  consid- 
ering the  validity  of  zoning  ordinances 
to  determine    in   addition   to   the   need 


thereof,  whether  or  not  they  are  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  in  their  con- 
ception and  application,  and  whether 
they  have  any  reasonable  tendency  to 
promote  the  public  morals,  health, 
safety  or  general  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  community.  The  opinion 
then  proceeds  to  state  : 

"It  may  be  safely  said,  we  think, 
that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  regulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  city,  under  a  comprehen- 
si\e  and  carefully  considered  zon- 
ing plan,  does  tend  to  promote  the 
general    welfare    of   a   community, 
and  there  [is  no  doubt,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  the  adoption  and   enforce- 
ment of  such  a  plan,  when  fairly 
conceived  and  equably  applied,  is 
well  within  the  scope  of  the  police 
power.    The  increase  of  our  urban 
population   makes  regulation  nec- 
essary.    As  the  congestion  of  our 
cities    increases,    likewise    do    the 
problems  of  traffic  control  and  po- 
lice,   fire    and    health    protection. 
Comprehensive      and      systematic 
zoning  aids  in  the  successful  solu- 
tion   of    these    problems    and    ob- 
viously  tends   thereby  to  affirma- 
tively promote  the  public  welfare." 
The  Court  considered  the  legality  of 
establishing     single     family     residence 
districts,  and  decided  that  this  may  be 
done  and  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power.     The  opinion  goes  thor- 
oughly   into    the    constitutionality    of 
single  family  residence  restrictions  and 
then  discusses  the  ])ractical   need   for 
this   class    of   regulation.      The    Court 
then  adds  a  most  excellent  argument 
in  favor  of  this  class  of  regulation,  as 
follows : 

"In  addition  to  all  that  has  been 
said  in  support  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  residential  zoning  as  part 
of  a  coniprehensi\e  plan,  we  think 
it  may  be  safely  and  sensibly  said 
that  justification  for  residential 
zoning  may.  in  the  last  analysis,  be 
rested  upon  the  protection  of  the 

(Continued  on  paoe  SH) 
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GOLF  IN  LONG  BEACH 


By  Verne  Wickham. 


Long  Beach  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  Southland's  most  favored  golf 
centers.  To  the  vacationist  or  the  tour- 
ist whose  golf  bag  is  the  most  important 
part  of  his  vacation  luggage,  Long  Beach 
has  many  good  things  in  store.  In  a 
climate  which  makes  golf  possible  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  on  fairwa\'s 
cooled  by  ocean  breezes,  the  golf  enthusi- 
ast will  find  the  game  at  its  best.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  one  course  took  care  of 
the  golfers  of  this  community  and  now 
three  courses  are  in  use  and  one  more 
will  be  completed  and  open  to  pla\' 
within  two  or  three  months.  Two  of 
these  courses  are  situated  within  the  city 
limits,  one  the  Virginia  Country  Club, 
a  private  club,  but  which  extends  its 
courtesies  to  members  of  out-of-town  golf 
clubs,  and  another  the  Municipal  Club, 
open  to  the  public.  Both  of  these  clubs 
are  within  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the 
center  of  town.  Within  a  half  hour's 
ride  is  the  Palos  Verdes  Golf  Club,  whose 
grass  greens  and  fairways  were  thrown 
open  to  the  golf  public  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia just  a  few  weeks  back.  The  Long 
Beach  Country  Club  has  a  beautiful  little 
course  under  construction  on  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  lying  a  few  miles  east  of 
Long  Beach,  which  will  be  ready  for  play 
within  a  few  months.  These  four  courses 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  golfers  to  try  out  their  shots  annually 
and  makes  Long  Beach  truly  a  golfer's 
paradise. 

On  fairways  within  sight  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Recreation  Park  course  is  a 
pleasant  and  sporty  course  to  play.  Only 
a  trifle  over  5,000  yards  in  length,  it  is  a 
delight   to   the   average  golfer  and   typi- 


cally a  course  for  the  come-and-go  golfers. 
The  man  who  is  not  on  very  good  speaking 
terms  with  Par  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
real  enjoyment  playing  these  fairways, 
for  all  pars  are  easy  and  there  are  but 
two  five  par  holes  on  the  card.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  and  work  will  start  in 
the  near  future  that  call  for  grass  greens 
and  an  additional  thousand  yards  added 
to  the  course,  which  will  make  the 
course  of  championship  calibre. 

Par  for  the  course  is  67.  Going  out  in 
36  and  back  in  31.  The  greens  are  of 
specially  prepared  sea  sand,  which  makes 
one  of  the  finest  putting  surfaces  obtain- 
able. Now  for  just  a  short  trip  around 
the  18  holes.  No.  1  is  365  yards  long, 
an  easy  par  four  and  a  nice  hole  to  start 
the  round  with.  No.  2  calls  for  a 
straight  drive  and  a  nice  iron  to  reach 
the  342  yards  to  the  green.  Par  is  4. 
No.  3  is  but  three  hundreds  yards  long, 
but  demands  good  playing  to  get  the  par 
figure,  which  is  4.  No.  4  is  one  of  the 
five  par  holes,  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  demands  a  well-played  second  shot 
to  reach.  The  fifth  and  sixth  are  two 
one-shot  holes.  Par  on  both  is  3.  No.  6 
is  one  of  the  feature  holes  on  the  course, 
being  a  sloping  green  on  a  rising  slope 
with  plenty  of  trouble  between  you  and 
the  green.  No.  7,  a  par  4  hole,  calls  for 
a  long  drive  and  a  well-played  iron.  No. 
8,  another  one-shot  hole,  measures  229 
yards  and  there  is  plenty  of  trouble  to  be 
carried  on  the  drive.  No.  9,  another  5 
par  hole,  is  412  yards  long,  with  plenty 
of  trouble  in  the  woods  for  the  sliced 
drive.  No.  10,  par  3,  is  just  203  yards 
long.  No.  11  is  par  4.  No.  12  is  a 
sporty  hole  of  some  149  yards.     Par  is  3. 
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No.  13  is  a  blind  hole,  calling  for  nice 
direction  and  a  well-played  iron  to  a 
green  on  the  down  slope;  par  is  4.  Xo. 
14  measures  385  yards  and  is  par  4. 
No.  15,  measuring  but  183  yards,  is  a 
hard  par  3,  for  there  is  plenty  of  trouble 
all  the  way  and  the  woods  catch  the  over- 
ambitious  driver.  No.  16  is  260  yards 
and  uphill  all  the  way,  making  par  4  a 
hard  figure  to  get.  The  home  green, 
another  par  3  hole,  measures  194,  and 
a  row  of  trees  and  the  out-of-bounds  line 
makes  this  hole  a  hard  par. 

This  course  was  the  first  home  of  the 
Virginia  Country  Club  and  a  pioneer 
among  Southern  California  golf  courses. 
When  the  Virginia  Club  obtained  their 
lease  on  a  patch  of  rolling  ground  north 
of  Long  Beach  and  moved  their  course 
there  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  through  a 
bond  issue,  purchased  over  400  acres  of 
the  golf  course  and  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  plans  to  make  there  one  of 
the  greatest  recreation  centers  in  the 
world.  The  golf  course  will  be  a  cham- 
pionship course,  measuring  over  6,000 
yards,  with  grass  greens  and  a  small  nine- 
hole  course  for  women  and  beginners. 
In  addition  to  the  golf  course  there  will 
be  basket  ball  courts,  baseball,  volley 
ball,  soccer,  tennis,  and  in  fact  every 
outdoor  sport,  even  boating,  will  be 
given  ample  room.  The  green  fee  on  the 
golf  course  is  50  cents  a  day,  with  annual 
memberships  selling  for  $20. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  popular  muni- 
cipal course  to  the  Long  Beach  golf  fans 
and  hundreds  of  tourists  in  May,  1922, 
approximately  155,000  persons  have 
played  the  course.  The  daily  average  is 
about  200  persons  since  the  opening. 
However,  the  daily  average  is  steadily  on 
the  increase.  More  than  $25,000  annually 
from  green  fees  has  been  turned  into  the 
city  treasury  from  the  receipts  on  the  mun- 
icipal course.  During  1923  the  resident 
players  on  the  municipal  course  formed 
a  permanent  Municipal  Golf  Club  for  the 


purpose  of  organizing  and  conducting  golf 
tournaments  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
City  Recreation  Department  and  other- 
wise stimulate  wider  interest  in  this 
popular  pastime.  It  was  largely  through 
the  efl^orts  and  leadership  of  the  members 
of  this  club  that  the  City  fathers  were 
induced  to  start  an  improvement  pro- 
gram in  February,  1925,  which  will  pro- 
vide grass  greens  and  grass  fairways,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately $75,000.  This  huge  development 
program  was  started  by  an  appropriation 
in  January,  1925,  of  $i  5,000.  The  work 
of  changing  from  sand  to  grass  greens  is 
proceeding  without  interrupting  play 
on  the  course  by  improving  only  five  or 
six  holes  at  a  time,  always  leaving  a  full 
18  holes  for  constant  daily  use.  When 
this  improvement  program  has  been 
completed,  Long  Beach  will  have  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  municipal 
golf  courses  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Virginia  Country  Club's  course 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  sportiest  courses  in 
Southern  California.  It  is  a  full  eighteen 
holes  and  a  real  test  for  the  shots  in  any 
golfer's  bag.  This  course  is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  clubs  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  boasts  of  some  fine  golfers 
who  play  over  a  wonderful  course. 
Grass  greens  and  fairways  that  cover  the 
rolling  hills  like  a  blanket,  several  blind 
holes,  some  sporty  "one-shotters"  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  playing  a  round  on  this 
ideally  located  golf  course. 

The  Long  Beach  Country  Club  will 
open  its  eighteen  hole  course  in  the  near 
future.  This  club  is  formed  of  about 
400  real  golfers,  who  have  built  their 
course  on  100  acres  of  land  situated  about 
ten  miles  down  the  coast  from  Long 
Beach.  The  drive  to  the  course  follows 
the  ocean  along  the  Coast  to  Coast  High- 
way and  the  course  itself  is  within  sight 
of  the  ocean  and  will  be  fanned  by  the 
perpetual  breezes  from  the  Pacific.  This 
course  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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courses  in  Southern  California  when  com- 
pleted. The  entire  estate  of  the  club 
has  been  plowed  and  sowed  to  grass  and 
over  700  trees  planted  so  that  the  fin- 
ished product  will  be  as  a  huge  park. 
It  is  planned  to  be  one  of  those  golf 
courses  that  is  a  test  of  golf  and  not 
strength.     There  is  enough  rise  and  fall 


will  find  ample  chance  to  be  fostered  in 
a  beautiful  club  house  of  Colonial- 
American  style,  which  will  be  erected  in 
the  near  future.  The  site  selected  for 
this  club  house  will  be  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking the  entire  course.  A  temporary 
club  house  will  take  care  of  the  golfing 
needs  until   the   big   home  is  completed. 


Secene  at  the  6th  Green,  Virginia  County  Club  Golf  Course,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


in  the  ground  to  make  for  sportiness, 
the  fairways  are  narrow,  long,  and  w^ell- 
trapped,  and  shots  will  have  to  be  well- 
placed  if  one  is  to  write  par  on  his  card, 
but  36  holes  a  day  over  this  course  will 
not  be  over-tiring.  This  feature  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  experienced  golfer. 
Two  artificial  lakes  add  sport  to  several 
of  the  holes.  The  personnel  of  this  club 
have  been  meeting  and  holding  tourna- 
ments over  the  Municipal  and  Palo 
Verdes  courses  and  have  developed  a  good 
crop  of  golfers.  Golf  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  club,  which  already  has  won  the 
name  of  "The  Friendly  Golf  Club," 
though  the  social  side  of  the  organization 


These  three  courses  are  of  Long  Beach 
proper,  but  many  local  golfers  and  visitors 
have  been  playing  over  the  new  Palo 
Verdes  course,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  just  a  few  weeks  back. 
Here  is  the  supreme  test  of  golf.  This  is 
a  real  he-man  course  and  no  place  for  the 
golf  weakling.  Suffice  to  say  that  par 
has  never  been  equalled  and  many  of  the 
South's  leading  players  have  played  over 
the  course.  It  is  really  one  of  the  truly 
great  golf  courses  of  the  world.  Golf 
writers  and  critics  who  have  viewed  the 
layout  state  that  it  is  without  doubt  one 
of   the    most    picturesque    and    majestic 
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Boy  Scouts  Help  City  Fight  Ants 

Alameda  Has  Developed  an  Organization  of  Boy  Scout   Ant 
Shooters  With  Three  Grades 


!v  Ci.in 


K.  HicKOK,  City  Manager,  Ala 


da,  Cal. 


For  some  years  the  City  of  Alameda, 
Calif.,  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  local 
Boy  Scouts  organization  in  an  attempt 
to  eradicate  the  Argentine  Ant,  a  pest 
which  is  a  source  of  annoyance  through- 
out the  whole  east  bay  section.  The  city 
expends  $250  per  year  for  the  purchase  of 
Ant  poison  and  containers,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  distribute  this  poison  throughout 
he  city  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
Each  boy  is  given  charge  of  a  certain 
area,  and  he  has  the  responsibility,  under 
a  district  captain,  for  the  maintenance  of 
poison  in  that  area  until  the  ants  arc 
exterminated,  and  also  for  a  constant 
vigilance  to  prevent  their  re-occurrence. 

Studies  are  made  by  the  Boy  Scout 
organization  of  the  habits  of  ants,  and 
the  location  of  their  nests  and  feetiing 
places.  It  was  found  that  the  .Argentine 
Ant  places  aphis  and  mealy  bugs  on 
plants  and  trees,  and  then  carefully 
encourages  and  protects  them  from  their 
natural  enemies.  This  interest  of  the 
ant  in  the  aphis  and  mealy  bug  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  milks  these  insects,  ob- 
taining thereby  a  sustaining  fluid.  Birds 
which  are  the  natural  enemy  of  aphis 
and  mealy  bugs,  are  attacked  by  the 
ants,  which  over-run  their  nests  and  kill 
the  young  birds. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  10,000  con- 
tainers filled  with  ant  poison  were  placcJ 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  on  street  trees  and  in 
the  yards  and  gardens  of  homes.  21 S 
Boy  Scouts  participated  in  the  ant  cam- 
paign. Approximately  2,000  homes  were 
treated  successfully,  each  home  receiving 
not  less  than  two  treatments  of  ant 
poison.  A  can  of  poison  was  placed  on 
every  street  tree  in  the  City,  which  was 


found  infested  with  ants.  It  was  lii 
covered  that  the  eucalyptus  tree  was  rl 
only  species  that  was  entirely  avoidt 
by  the  ants. 

An    organization    of    Boy    Scout    Ai 
fighters   has   been   evolved   consisting 
three    grades,    each    with    a    distincti\ 
name,  and  each  member  of  which  wea 
a  celluloid  button  with  his  grade. printL 

t('ontxt\nf4  on   paijf  7)** 


Boy  Scout  Troup  of  Ant  Exterminators. 
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What  Happens  When  Dynamite  ELxplodes 


By  Charles  S.  Hurter. 


Big  dynamite  blasts  are  more  and  more 
frequent  items  of  news.  Charges  of 
dynamite  are  buried  deep  in  the  face  of  a 
cliff,  an  electric  switch  is  turned,  there 
is  a  deafening  roar,  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  rock  come  crashing  down.  What, 
the  inquiring  observer  asks,  produces 
this  explosion  ?  What  actually  happens 
when  dynamite  explodes? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  briefly  what  dynamite  is. 
Reduced  to  its  essentials,  dynamite 
is  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin  with  wood 
meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  or  both.  Nitroglycerin,  in 
turn,  is  composed  of  several  different 
elements — namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen,  the  molecules  of 
which  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  heavy,  oily,  yellow  liquid.  Now 
these  same  molecules  are  capable  of 
arrangement  in  other  groups  to  form 
several  different  substances  instead  of 
the  one,  and  the  bonds  which  hold  them 
together  in  the  particular  arrangement 
which  makes  nitroglycerin  are  very 
weak. 

Consequently,  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent sets  off  the  detonator  imbedded  in 
the  dynamite  and  this  imparts  a  sharp 
shock  and  very  high  temperature  to  the 
nitroglycerin,  the  bonds  between  the 
molecules  which  compose  the  nitro- 
glycerin break  down.  The  nitrogen  and 
some  of  the  oxygen  remain  free — both 
of  them,  gases — while  the  other  molecules 
instantly  combine  to  form  two  compound 
gases,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  nitroglycerin, 
and  rearrangement  of  its  molecules 
generates  a  great  deal  of  heat — enough 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to 
6300°  F  or  thereabouts — and   this  high 


temperature  causes  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  dynamite  to  decompose  into 
gases,  or  to  burn,  with  the  release  of 
still  more  heat.  All  of  this  takes  place 
in  a  single  instant  and  the  highly  heated 
and  rapidly  expanding  gases,  which 
would  normally  occupy  a  much  greater 
volume  than  the  dynamite,  exert  a 
sudden  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  bore  hole.  The  rock  gives 
way  and  the  escaping  gases  set  the  air 
into  violent  vibration.  To  the  beholder, 
the  explosion  consists  of  the  roaring 
noise  and  the  rending  of  the  rock,  but  in 
reality  these  are  only  the  audible  and 
visible  results  of  the  rearrangement  of 
the  molecules  of  the  dynamite  when 
subjected  to  a  shock  from  the  detonator, 
this  conversion  of  the  nitroglycerin  and 
other  ingredients  of  the  dynamite  into 
gases  constituting  the  actual  explosion. 


BOY  SCOUTS  HELP  CITY  FIGHT  ANTS 

{Contimieh  from  page  76) 


thereon.  The  boys  are  promoted  from 
one  division  to  the  other  as  they  complete 
a  set  series  of  tasks.  Each  boy  who 
finally  goes  through  the  three  grades  is 
decorated  in  February  of  each  year,  by 
the  mayor  of  Alameda,  with  a  "Civic 
Service  Medal,"  a  distinction  of  which 
the  boys  are  rightfully  proud.  The  three 
grades  are  as  follows: 

Ant  Shooters:  Scouts  who  treat  10 
homes  twice  and  hang  cans  on  100  trees. 

Ant  Trailers:  Scouts  who  keep  cans 
filled  in  a  district  of  2  city  blocks  for  six 
weeks.. 

Expert  Ant  Shooters:  Scouts  who 
have  charge  of  10  city  blocks  and  8  boys 
for  three  months. 
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The  Value  to  [the  City  Manager  of  a  Civic  Spirit 

By  H.  K.  StoviLLK,  City  Manaijcr,  Monrovia. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  at  Asilomar,  October  8th,  1924. 


For  many  years  I  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  get  into  public  life  under  the 
erroneous  and  selfish  belief  that  it  didn't 
pay,  and  it  wasn't  worth  while.  Conse- 
quently, though  my  occupation  threw 
me  constantly  in  contact  with  men  in 
civic  life,  though  my  practice  led  me 
into  the  field  of  municipal  affairs,  still  my 
occupation  was  private,  and  my  par- 
ticipation in  civic  affairs  was  like  that 
of  any  other  private  citizen.  In  the 
ramifications  of  my  business  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  time  and  again  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Private  Citizen 
tackled  a  civic  problem  and  the  pro- 
cesses he  used  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
on  public  questions.  Without  burdening 
you  with  details  I  discovered  that  in 
most  every  case,  where  passion  or 
prejudice  was  removed,  where  facts  were 
known  and  falsehood  exposed  Mr.  Private 
Citizen  gave  the  right  answer  when  a 
public  question  was  propounded  to  him. 
Among  other  things  I  have  observed 
that  civic  spirit  exists  in  some  latent 
form  in  almost  every  person.  I  have 
personally  never  met  but  one  person 
who  denied  that  he  owed  any  civic 
obligation  to  his  neighbor  or  society. 

As  a  result  of  these  observations  I 
became  convinced  that  the  average 
citizen  can  be  trusted  to  think  and  act 
right  in  civic  affairs,  provided  you  can 
remove  the  passion,  the  prejudice,  and 
the  bias;  if  you  can  make  him  see  actual 
facts,  and  lastly  but  most  important  of 
all  if  you  can  make  him  understand  that 
he  owes  to  his  community  a  civic  duty. 
Further,  that  with  proper  co-operation, 
any  group  of  responsible,  public-spirited 
citizens,  if  they  earnestly  desire,  can 
build  up  a  civic  spirit  by   careful  civic 


education,  and  put  over  any  program 
for  civic  improvements,  provided  they 
are  sold  to  that  program  themselves, 
and  finally  that  the  program  is  a  meri- 
torious one  and  can  stand  cold  analysis. 

I  realize  these  remarks  closely  re- 
semble the  idealistic;  that  some  of  my 
hearers  might  say  it  can't  be  done,  and 
that  others  are  wondering  what  it  has 
to  do  with  the  City  Manager  anyhow. 
Well,  I  will  show  that  it  was  done  in  one 
city,  and  that  civic  spirit  has  been  the 
invaluable  ally  of  one  City  Manager 
in  his  work.  I  will  show  you  that  by  its 
means  the  entire  development  of  that 
city  has  been  quickened  and  every 
phase  of  its  civic  life  has  received  new 
inspiration.  But  first  let  me  recite  how 
this  intangible  thing  called  civic  spirit 
was  developed  in  my  home  city,  Mon- 
rovia. I  described  this  not  long  ago  in  an 
article  in  the  City  Manager's  Magazine 
but  I  am  sure  my  fellow  City  Managers 
who  have  read  it  will  pardon  me  for 
covering  some  of  the  same  ground, 
again. 

My  people  are  and  have  been  for 
thirty-eight  years,  a  very  conservative 
people.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  are  of  the  retired  class,  who 
having  earned  their  competency  else- 
where, have  come  to  our  town  to  live. 
Consequently  for  many  years  they  have 
looked  with  askance  on  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  and  the  development 
of  modern  ideas  in  civic  affairs,  with 
the  result  that  our  community  develop- 
ment was  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
times. 

.About  a  year  or  more  when  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  necessity  for 
the   creation   of  many    public   improve- 
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merits,  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
them  was  discussed  at  a  directors' 
meeting  of  our  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  expressed  my  convictions  and  laid 
my  views  before  them.  After  some  dis- 
cussion I  was  given  permission  to  go 
ahead.  With  the  help  of  the  president 
of  the  chamber  and  the  secretary  we 
organized  a  speakers'  bureau  of  educa- 
tion consisting  of  about  40  of  our 
strongest  and  ablest  men.  These  men 
were  called  in  in  groups  of  ten,  to  each 
one  person  the  needs  were  described, 
the  necessity  for  service  urged  and  what 
was  planned.  Each  person  was  thor- 
oughly sold  to  the  plan  and  convinced 
of  his  civic  duty.  When  this  had  been 
accomplished  a  citizens'  committee  was 
then  created  consisting  of  the  presidents 
of  each  and  every  civic,  fraternal, 
social,  and  luncheon  club  in  the  city, 
including  a  member  of  the  City  Council, 
and  the  president  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission.  At  the  meetings  of  this 
committee  the  apparent  needs  for  com- 
munity development  were  explained  and 
and  the  committee  was  requested  to 
study  the  situation  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  some  definite  program 
to  be  followed.  After  about  two  months 
of  deliberation  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  an  election  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$180,000  to  further  develop  our  water 
system,  $100,000  for  a  new  city  hall, 
$80,000  for  the  development  of  our 
recreation  park,  and  $16,000  for  a 
bridge,  a  total  of  $376,000.  When  these 
recommendations  were  laid  before  our 
City  Council  it  was  almost  necessary 
to  secure  an  oxygen  tank  to  revive  some 
of  them,  so  thoroughly  were  they  con- 
vinced that  we  could  not  vote  bonds  in 
our  town.  However  after  some  discussion 
the  council  agreed  to  call  an  election 
and  submit  the  propositions  to  the 
people  as  coming  from  the  citizens' 
committee. 


Again  avoiding  detail  let  me  say  that 
the  first  step  was  a  campaign  of  civic 
education  for  six  months  by  the  speakers' 
bureau.  Each  speaker  was  carefully 
educated  on  all  propositions,  and  speakers 
sent  into  lodges,  clubs,  civic  meetings, 
everywhere,  upon  pretext  and  at  every 
opportunity,  explaining  every  proposition 
and  preaching  civic  duty. 

A  carefully  worked  out  newspaper 
campaign,  educational  in  nature,  was 
adopted,  and  at  frequent  intervals  the 
entire  personel  of  the  citizens  committee 
and  the  speakers'  bureau  was  published 
together  with  the  affiliation  of  each 
member.  Every  citizen  was  card  in- 
dexed and  solicited  again  and  again 
until  he  thoroughly  understood  the  cold 
facts  and  his  civic  duty  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  Well,  the  election  was  held,  a 
65  per  cent  vote  was  cast  and  all  proposi- 
tions carried  nicely  except  the  recreation 
park  bonds  which  lost  apparently  by 
four  votes.  Now  note  this — our  citizens 
committee  met  at  once,  initiated  a 
petition  calling  for  another  election  on 
this  proposition,  tacked  on  $125,000  for 
a  grammar  school  at  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  put  over 
both  propositions,  making  a  total  in 
bonds  of  $451,000  in  a  city  of  11,000 
people  that'  had  been  bond  shy  for 
thirty  years.  This  is  the  practical 
example  that  gives  me  the  temerity 
to  stand  before  you  and  say  again  that 
the  average  citizen  can  be  trusted  to 
act  right  in  civic  affairs,  that  there  is 
latent  civic  spirit  where  we  least  expect 
it  and  that  a  group  of  intelligent  re- 
sponsible citizens,  if  unselfish  and  equally 
embued  with  that  spirit,  if  persistent, 
can  accomplish  remarkable  results  for 
their  community. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  with  great  interest 
an  exhaustive  article  in  a  national 
municipal  magazine  in  which  an  analysis 
was  made  of  qualities,  that  should  be 
possessed  by  the  City  Manager.    Among 
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them    three    qualities    impressed    them-  admitting   that    \vc   City    Managers   ar. 

selves    ujHjn    my    mind,    vision,    under-  possessed    of"   these    three    qualities,    u 

standing,    and    executive    ability.       The  are    helpless    if   we    do    not    have    civu 

vision  to  see  far  ahead  of  the  times  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  our  com- 

probable    growth    and    development    of  munity.     This  is  where  civic  education 

the  community  together  with  the  prob-  comes  in  and  it  should  be  going  on  con- 

lems    that    inevitably    result    therefrom;  stantly    if   one    expects    to    continually 

the    understanding    that    all    men    and  progress.       How    many    times    have    we 

women    are    not    occupied    with    these  heard    the   statement,   "The   people   get 

problems   as   the   City    Manager   is   and  just    as   good    government    as    they    de- 

hence  are  not  educated   as  yet  to   the  mand." 

necessity    for    providing    solutions;    the  In  my  town  about  a  year  ago  a  minister 

executive  ability  not  only  to  carry  on  the  of  the  gospel  died.     For  many  years  he 

active  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  had    been    very    active    in    all    kinds    of 

day,  but  the  executive  ability  to  create  civic   affairs.      The  entire   city   went   in 

at  the  same  time  the  machinery  necessary  mourning    and    a    whole    afternoon    was 

to  meet  the  problems  disclosed  to  him  devoted  to  the  recital  of  his  civic  virtues 

by    his    vision    of    to-morrow.       These  and  public  spirited  life.    .Again  a  former 

qualities   are  undoubtedly   essential   but  city  attorney  died  after  many   years  in 
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the  service  during  which  time  he  dis- 
played remarkable  qualities  of  public 
spirit,  courage  and  service,  and  again 
our  entire  community  publicly  mourned 
the  civic  loss.  We  have  a  unique  charac- 
ter in  our  town — an  old  negress  who  for 
many  years  has  consecrated  her  life  to 
the  care  of  the  sick.  She  has  a  little 
home  and  accommodations  for  about 
ten  or  more  patients.  She  charges  no 
fees,  and  has  no  preferences — black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  the  disease  makes 
no  difference  to  her.  All  are  welcome. 
She  has  no  income  nor  special  means  of 
support,  and  yet  she  is  constantly 
supplied  with  every  comfort  for  her 
sick — she  accepts  none  for  herself — 
for  almost  every  person  in  my  town  has  a 
civic  pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  she  is 
never  in  want  for  anything,  and  a  special 
hospital  zone  has  been  created  with 
loving  care  around  the  boundaries  of  her 
little  home. 

As  City  Manager  I  have  under  my 
supervision  some  ten  departments  with 
a  supervising  head  for  each  one.  Two 
of  these  are  elective  and  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  act  of  mine.  To  each 
of  these  last  two  I  have  had  to  appeal 
within  the  last  year  to  do  things  which 
have  added  to  their  duties,  but  which 
they  were  quite  willing  to  do  because 
the  things  I  requested  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  because  they 
considered  it  their  civic  duty. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  instructed  by  the 
Planning  Commission  to  abate  a  threat- 


ened violation  of  our  zoning  ordinance. 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Citizen  and  he  went  into  a 
room  where  we  could  talk  undisturbed. 
I  got  out  our  maps  and  the  ordinance 
and  carefully  explained  the  thing  to 
him.  We  talked  over  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship  and  as  a  result  he 
voluntarily  agreed  to  abandon  a  position 
which  would  have  resulted  in  litigation 
and  some  general  ill  feeling. 

I  am  sold  heart  and  soul  to  supervised 
recreation.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  my  town 
and  the  city  is  not  entirely  sold  to  it. 
How  to  accomplish  it  in  its  entirely 
has  been  one  of  my  problems.  For 
several  years  we  have  had  summer 
playground  work  and  the  council  has 
wondered  if  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  a 
budget  allowance.  I  induced  the  budget 
committee  to  continue  the  allowance  of 
the  year  before,  agreed  to  secure  ad- 
ditional financial  aid  outside  and  put 
on  a  real  supervised  program  for  the 
summer.  I  then  laid  the  problem  before 
the  two  luncheon  clubs,  the  woman's 
club,  and  the  P.  T.  A.,  secured  from 
them  financial  help,  drafted  strong  citi- 
zens from  their  rank  which  I  formed 
into  a  playgrounds  commission,  gave 
them  three  trained  supervisors  and 
turned  them  loose.  As  a  result  they  put 
on  the  finest  and  most  successful  summer 
playground  season  under  supervision 
that  we  have  ever  had. 

Our  citizens  committee  which  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  our  bond  drives 
has  continued  its  existence  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  further  considering  community 
needs.  At  my  request  it  is  undertaking 
to  finance  and  carry  through  for  our 
colored  citizens  a  separate  swimming 
pool  and  recreation  center,  and  also  a 
community  chest.  If  I  care  to  I  can  at 
any  time  go  before  this  body  and  secure 
a  friendly  and  impartial  hearing  on  any 
matter  of  public  interest  that  I  desire. 
I  report  regularly  and  frankly  when 
requested  on  any  matter  that  is  under  my 
supervision. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  many 
other  instances  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  to  illustrate  the  value 
to  me  in  my  actual  work  of  civic  co- 
operation or  civic  spirit  if  you  wish  to 
call  it  that  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
recital  of  this  my  articles  of  civic  relief, 
I  may  have  become  possibly  a  little  over 
enthusiastic  and  may  be  leaving  the 
impression  that  I  am  living  in  a  sort  of 
civic  Utopia  where  no  troubles  exist, 
where  all  citizens  are  enthusiasts,  where 


no  knocks  are  heard  and  all  is  lovely.  If 
that  is  your  impression  let  your  ears  be 
undeceived  for  just  as  any  other  City 
Manager,  I  have  problems  as  yet  un- 
solved. I  have  critics  as  yet  uncon- 
vinced, and  my  town  has  shallow  thinkers 
just  as  yours. 

In  the  course  of  our  civic  development 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  people  will 
in  the  near  future  require  room  for 
expansion  and  if  expansion  must  come, 
it  can  only  come  in  one  direction.  But 
expansion  in  this  particular  direction 
brings  with  it  to  us  many  perplexing 
problems  of  engineering,  of  water  de- 
velopment, of  roads,  of  storm  protection 
and  sanitation.  Ail  of  these  problems 
must  have  some  solution  and  the  .City 
Manager  can't  solve  them  alone.  So  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  calling  in  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  in  my  own  and  the 
territory  involved,  laid  my  cards  on  the 
table,  asked  them  if  they  would  make  a 
real  study  of  the  situation,  make  a 
report  on  the  situation  including  some 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  Investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

— Advertising  has  made  the  Victrola  Dog 

famous. 
— It  has  put  Castoria  down  your   throat, 

left    bristles    in    your    gums,    and    then 

came  along  with  a  Rubberset  and  took 

them  out. 
— It    has    put    Sozodont,    Pebbecco,    and 

Pepsodent  on  your  teeth. 
— It  has  put  a  Gillette  against  your  hay- 
field. 
— It  has  put  Murine  in  your  eye,  sold  you 

Cuticura     for    pimples,     Pears     for     the 

bath,  and  Ivory  for  the  tub. 
— It   has   put   Arrow   collars   around   your 

neck  and  IngersoUs  around  your  wrist. 
— It   has  jammed   your   feet   in   Holeproof 

SOX,  put  Paris  garters  on  your  legs  and 

Tiffany  rings  on  your  fingers. 
— It    has    worn   out    your  jaws   on   Wrig- 

ley's   and   posted   you  on   what   to   buy 

to   cure   corns,   warts   and    bunions   and 

ingrowing  toenails. 

Go  anywhere  you  want  to,  do  anything 
you  wish,  and  advertising  has  had  a  hand 
m  it — absolutely. 

And  then  some  people  ask — "Does  ad- 
vertising pay?" — Kansas  City  Club  News. 
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recommendations.  The  importance  of 
the  woric  was  stressed  and  they  were 
frankly  told  it  was  a  he  man's  job.  They 
are  now  on  the  job  and  I  am  resting 
secure  in  the  fact  that  these  men  are 
helping  me  solve  one  of  the  City 
Manager's  problems. 

Quite  recently  I  encountered  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  civic  spirit  that 
quite  bowled  me  over.  Not  long  ago  a 
careless  smoker  threw  away  a  cigarette 
stub  and  started  a  fire  in  the  San  Gabriel 
water  shed  that  has  already  burned  over 
nearly  50,000  acres  of  beautiful  mountain 
land,  done  incalculable  damage  to  water 
sheds  and  is  still  not  entirely  out.  Mon- 
rovia lies  close  to  the  San  Gabriel 
mountains  and  is  possessed  of  a  large 
canyon  from  which  it  received  a  small 
portion  of  its  domestic  water.  The  fire 
spilled  over  the  San  Gabriel  from  the 
north  and  into  the  Monrovia  water- 
shed. We  took  up  the  fight  on  our  own 
responsibility,  called  for  volunteers,  or- 
ganized   fire    fighting    crews    of   citizens 


under  picked  leaders.  The  local  Red 
Cross  appeared  like  magic,  our  women 
provided  food  and  drink  for  the  fire 
fighters.  I  was  besieged  from  all  sides, 
from  every  walk  of  life  with  oflFers  of 
help.  We  had  1,000  citizens  in  that 
canyon  fighting  like  mad  and  we  put 
out  the  fire  and  saved  the  canyon. 
Colonel  Greeley  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  called  on  me  after  it  was  all 
over  to  bid  me  good  bye,  and  stated  that 
it  was  the  finest  example  of  civic  co- 
operation that  had  ever  come  under  his 
observation.  Its  value  to  the  City 
Manager  in  the  emergency,  and  to  the 
community  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

It  is  a  splendid  and  comfortable 
feeling — as  I  can  testify — for  the  City 
Manager — this  civic  spirit  that  is  ever 
ready  to  jump  in  the  breech  and  keep 
the  wheels  of  progress  turning  for  his 
community.  With  it  he  can  do  much  for 
his  people  provided  he  handles  it  with 
care  and  can  himself  measure  up  to  his 
opportunities. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in   the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BV 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE,    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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jhe  Pioneer 
Irails  dire  Gone 


Coyote  trails  have  been  relegated  to  the  days  of  the  covered 
wagon.  We  see  the  romance  of  the  pony  express,  coach, 
buckboard  and  phaeton  vanish  before  our  startled  eyes. 

The  trails  disappear  and  swarms  of  self  propelled  vehicles, 
their  wheels  banded  in  resilient  rubber,  roll  out  into  the 
highways.  Mud  disappears.  Wide  valley  and  foothill 
boulevards  stretch  before  you. 

A  new  era  dawns  ....  and  Gilmore  Road  Oils  pave  the  way. 

For  fifteen  long  years  these  boulevards  laid  with  Gilmore 
Road  Oil  and  Asphaliic  Binders  have  given  satisfaction  wich 
low  initial  cost  and  a  minimum  of  expense  for  maintenance. 

Gilmore  Road  Oils  and  Asphaltic  Binders,  when  properly 
applied  stand  as  a  monument  to  permanent  pavement  con- 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

Producers  and  Refiners 
2423  East  26th  Street        -        •        Los  Angeles,  California 


GILMORE 
ROAD  OIL 
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ci\ic  and  social  values  of  tlic 
American  home.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  districts  is  for  the 
jjeneral  welfare  because  it  tends  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  the  Amer- 
ican home.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
welfare,  and  indeed  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
character  and  caliber  of  its  citi- 
zenry. The  character  and  quality 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
in  a  large  measure  the  result  of 
home  environment.  The  home  and 
its  intrinsic  influences  are  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship,  and 
any  factor  contributing  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  homes  and  the  fos- 
tering of  home  life  doubtless  tends 
to  the  enhancement  not  only  of 
community  life  but  of  the  life  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  establishment  of  single  fam- 
ily residence  districts  offers  in- 
ducements not  only  to  the  wealthy 
but  to  those  of  moderate  means  to 
own  their  own  homes.  With  own- 
ership comes  stability,  the  welding 
together  of  family  ties  and  better 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. With  ownership  comes  in- 
creased interest  in  the  promotion 
of  public  agencies,  such  as  church 
and  school,  which  have  for  their 
purpose  a  desired  development  of 
the  moral  and  mental  make-up  of 
the  citizenry  of  the  country.  With 
ownership  of  one's  home  comes 
recognition  of  the  individual's  re- 
sponsibility for  his  share  in  the 
safeguarding  of  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  increased  pride  in 
personal  achievement  which  must 
come  from  personal  participation 
in  projects  looking  toward  com- 
munity betterment. 

It  is  needless  to  further  analyze 
and  enumerate  all  of  the  factors 
which  make  a  single  family  home 
more  desirable  for  the  promotion 
and  perpetuation  of  family  life 
than  an  apartment,  hotel  or  flat.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  there  is  a 
sentiment  practically  universal, 
that  this  is  so.  But  few  persons, 
if    given    their    choice,    would,    we 


think,  deliberately  prefer  to  estab- 
lish their  homes  and  rear  their  chil- 
dren in  an  apartment-house  neigh- 
borhood rather  than  in  a  single 
home  neighborhood.  The  general 
welfare  of  a  community  is  but  the 
aggregate  welfare  of  its  constit- 
uent members,  and  that  which 
tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  members  of  society  can- 
not fail  to  benefit  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  entrance  of  one  apartment 
house  or  flat  into  a  district  usually 
means  the  entrance  of  others,  and 
while  it  may  mean  an  enhance- 
ment of  value  of  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty for  the  building  of  similar 
structures,  it  detracts  from  the 
value  of  neighboring  property  for 
home  building.  The  man  who  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  permanent 
home  would  not  deliberately 
choose  to  build  next  to  an  apart- 
ment house,  and  it  is  common  ex- 
perience that  the  man  who  has  al- 
ready built  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
home  location  and  desires  a 
change.  In  other  words,  the  apart- 
ment house,  tenement,  flat  and  like 
structures  tend  to  the  exclusion  of 
homes.  The  home  owner  may 
move  to  another  district,  but  this 
may  not  be  a  sufficient  solution  to 
his  problem,  for  if  no  protection 
can  be  given  to  strictly  home  dis- 
tricts— such  as  is  contemplated  by 
a  comprehensive  and  properly  con- 
structed zoning  plan — he  may  be 
forced  by  the  ever-increasing  en- 
croachment of  apartments  and 
flats  to  relinquish,  if  not  altogether 
abandon,  the  benefits  emanating 
from  a  permanent  home  site. 

Of  course,  the  establishment  of 
exclusive  residence  districts  does 
not  mean  that  all  members  of  a 
community  will  perforce  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  individual  homes. 
It  simply  means  that  by  a  compre- 
hensive zoning  plan  such  uses  will 
be  segregated  to  districts  best 
suited  to  their  development,  with 
benefit  to  their  own  locality  and 
without  detriment  to  the  strictly 
home  districts." 
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The  Zahn  case  follows  closely  the 
Miller  case,  but  does  not  involve  the 
matter  of  single  family  residences.  The 
question  of  set-back  lines  was  involved 
in  this  case  when  it  was  before  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  case  on  the 
fundamental  questions  involved  relat- 
ing to  zoning  and  expressly  refused  to 
decide  the  point  relating  to  set-back 
lines.  A  significant  but  incidental  point 
decided  in  this  case  was  raised  by  the 
contention  that  the  ordinance  was  dis- 
criminatory and  therefore  invalid  be- 
cause the  regulations  established  did 
not  apply  to  existing  uses.  In  this 
respect  the  Court  said  : 

"As  to  the  objection  that  the 
ordinance  was  not  retrospective, 
but  permitted  the  continuance  of 
existing  uses,  it  will  sufifice  to  say 
that  for  the  purpose  of  zoning  it  is 
not  necessary  that  existing  uses 
shall  be  removed.  The  ordinance 
was  enacted  with  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  present  and  future  de- 
velopment of  the  city  and  no  at- 
tem])t  was  made  to  remold  its  past 
development.  To  have  required, 
preliminarily  to  an  enactment  for 
future  development,  that  all  jjast 
development,     not      in      harmony 


therewith,  should  be  removed 
might  be  impractical.  'ITiat  the 
council  did  not  attempt  such  a  task 
has  no  tendency  to  show  discrim 
ination  against  property  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future. 

The  power  of  the  city  council  to 
zone  is  not  limited  in  our  opinion 
to    the    protection    of    established 
districts.    To  so  hold  would  be  to 
defeat  in  a  large  measure  the  very 
purpose  of  zoning  which  is  to  con- 
trol future  development  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  city.     Zoning  in  its 
best    sense    looks    not    only   back- 
ward  to   protect   districts   already 
established,  but  forward  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  new  districts 
according  to  a  comprehensive  plan 
having  as  its  basis  the  welfare  of 
the  city  as  a  whole." 
As  a  result  of  the  rendition  of  these 
two  decisions  there  can  no  longer  be 
any    question    as    to    the    validity    ui 
reasonable   zoning  regulations  in  thi> 
State,  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  is  up- 
held, and  it  is  apparent  that  the  munic- 
ipalities   have    the    inherent    right    tn 
establish  zoning  regulations  under  the 
constitutional  grant  of  power.     How- 
ever,   in    spite    of    the    two    extremely 
favorable  decisions   above  mentionol. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 
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it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  zoning 
regulations  must  be  reasonable.  This 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  two  Los  Angeles 
cases  they  also  decided  the  case  of  in  re  In 
White,  69  Cal.  Dec.  240.  This  case  in- 
volved a  zoning  ordinance  of  the  Town 
of  Atherton.  Atherton  includes  within 
its  limits  not  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  The  zoning  ordi- 
nance divided  the  town  into  two  dis- 
tricts, namely,  a  residential  district  and 
an  unrestricted  district.  Only  one  and 
one-tenth  acres  of  territory  were  placed 


in  the  unrestricted  district  and  all  of 
the  other  territory  in  the  town  was 
placed  in  the  residential  district.  The 
territory  designated  as  unrestricted 
district  was  already  in  use  by  existing 
businesses.  The  effect  of  this  ordinance 
was  that  no  further  businesses  could  be 
established  in  the  town.  The  Court  de- 
cided that  the  ordinance  was  void  in 
its  entirety  and  laid  down  the  rule  that 
the  right  to  zone  may  be  resorted  to 
upon  a  proper  invocation  of  the  police 
power,  but  such  zoning  must  be  reason- 
ably necessary  and  reasonably  related 
to  the  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  communitv. 
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ARMCO 

CORRUGATED 
CULVERTS 

36"  AR:MC0  culvert  near 
Eighth  Green  at  Claremont 
Country  Club,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Made  of  Commercialh'  Pure 
Iron  (99.M%).  They  are  doing 
their  Part  to  keep  California's 
Golf  Links  properly  drained. 

Thev  are  RESILIENT,  DUR- 
ABLE, RUST-RESISTING. 


Write  for  further  particulars. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


West  Berkeley 

5th  and  Parker  Sts. 


Los  Angeles 

409  Le  Roy  St. 
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reason 


A  Smooth,  Resilient  Surface 

—  No  Cracks  or  Abrasions;  A  Matter  of  Civic  Pride 


.  .  .  Smooth,  resilient,  clean,  noiseless! 
Asphalt  pavements  are  the  easiest  to 
drive  on  — they  cushion  the  weight  and 
oflFer  a  minimum  of  resistance  to  trac- 
tion; so  are  economical  for  motorists 
too!  — They  are,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
civic  pride! 

.  .  .  No  glare  — only  the  restful  dark 
gray  that  blends  with  the  beauty  of 
homes  and  business  build- 
ings, and  parks  and  lawns. 
Shows  no  oil  or  grease  spots, 
no  cracks  or  crevices. 

.  .  .  Everything  else  being 
equal,  it  is  important  that 


Union 


you  select  a  type  of  pavement  that  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of  your 
community.  They  will  vote  for  asphalt 
pavements  if  you  ask  them. 

.  .  .  But,  everything  else  is  not  equal,  for 
in  these  advertisements  we  are  pointing 
out  the  many  advantages  of  the  asphaltic 
type  of  pavement  over  other  types  and 
we  are  stating  facts  based  on  experience 
to  prove  these  points. 


. . .  For  your  next  paving 
(nogram,  specify  Asphalt 
and,  to  be  sure  of  the  best, 
insist  on  .  . , 


Grade 


Asphalt 

UNION     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 


L.  A.  277-Atph>li  Tr«d.- 
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spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  moved  that  the  orjjaniza- 
tion  endorse  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  ^Ir. 
Hickok  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Hickok  spoke  on  A.  C.  A.  4  re- 
lating to  taxation  of  publicly  owned 
utilities  and  A.  C.  A.  7  removing  the 
tax  exemption  from  the  bonds  of  the 
State  and  all  political  subdivisions. 
Mr.  Hickok  pointed  out  the  pernicious 
features  of  these  amendments,  and 
moved  that  the  organization  go  on 
record  as  voicing  disapproval  of  them. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  meeting  then  reverted  to  the 
special  order  of  business  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Street 
Laws.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  re- 
ported for  the  committee  as  follows : 

A.  B.  305,  permitting  schools  to  pay 
assessments  where  property  is  within 
the  assessment  district  but  not  front- 
ing on  the  school  property.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  organiza- 
tion go  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

A.  B.  374,  amending  Sections  19,  79 
and  79A  of  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911.  This  bill  incorporates  S.  B.  412. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the 
organization  go  on  record  as  in  favor 
of  this  bill. 

A.  B.  399,  relating  to  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  delinquent  assessments  under 
Section  12  of  the  1915  Bond  Act.  This 
bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
This  committee  recommends  that  the 
organization  go  on  record  as  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

A.  B.  688.  An  act  relating  to  work 
upon  boundary  line  streets  or  work 
partly  within  and  partly  outside  of  in- 
corporated territory.  This  committee 
has    considered    the    plan    outlined    by 


Mr.  Mattoon,  author  of  this  bill,  and 
believes  that  a  new  comprehensive 
statute  containing  the  various  forms  of 
street  procedure  in  one  act  is  advis- 
able. It  is  recognized  that  such  an  act 
would  be  wholly  an  alternative  one. 
We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mattoon  is 
finishing  the  bill  in  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner,  and  recommend 
that  this  League  support  it. 

A.  B.  785,  amending  Section  21  of 
the  Street  Improvement  Act  of  1911 
by  omitting  the  provision  requiring  the 
mailing  of  postcard  notices.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  organiza- 
tion go  on  record  as  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

A.  B.  1121,  amending  Section  17  of 
the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  wiping  out  of  tax  assessments  by 
county  tax  sales.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  organization  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

S.  B.  1,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
governing  body  of  a  city  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  proposed  improve- 
ment is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  entire 
city  will  be  benefited  thereby.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  or- 
ganization go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

S.  fe.  261,  amending  Section  10  of  the 
Street  Improvement  Act  of  1911  by 
permitting  the  city  to  reject  bids  and 
do  the  work  itself.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  organization  go 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

S.  B.  409,  amending  the  title  and 
Section  1  of  the  Street  Improvement 
Act  of  1911  and  clarifying  the  existing 
language  relating  to  rights  of  way.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  or- 
ganization go  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 
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S.  B.  411.  This  bill  duplicates  the 
matter  covered  by  A.  B.  785.  For  this 
reason  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  organization  go  on  record  as  not 
approving  its  passage. 

S.  B.  412.  This  bill  duplicates  the 
matter  covered  by  A.  B.  374,  and  for 
this  reason  the  committee  recommends 
that  this  organization  go  on  record  as 
not  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

S.  B.  473,  amending  Section  9  of  the 
Boundary  Line  Act  of  1911  by  remov- 
ing the  requirement  for  an  area  com- 
putation in  the  assessment  and  dia- 
gram. The  committee  recommends 
that  the  organization  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

S.  B.  474,  amending  Section  20  of  the 
Street  Improvement  Act  of  1911  by  re- 
moving the  requirement  for  an  area 
computation  in  the  assessment  and 
diagram.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  organization  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

S.  B.  481,  adding  a  new  section  to  the 
Boundary  Line  Act  of  1911  and  pro- 
viding for  reassessments.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  organiza- 
tion go  on  record  as  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

S.  B.  685,  adding  a  nev^'  section  to  the 
Street  Improvement  Act  of  1911  and 
providing  for  the  use  of  alternative 
specifications.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  with  an  amendment  making 
it  clear  that  the  final  determination  of 
the  method  or  class  of  construction  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  council,  the 
organization  go  on  record  as  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


Discussion  on  Report  of  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Graybiel  brought  up  several 
questions  relating  to  amendments  to 
the  Street  Improvement  Act  of  1911  in 
regard  to  newspapers  which  might  be 
used  for  publication  under  the  act.  Mr. 


Ellis  explained  that  after  a  conference 
with  the  Governor  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bills  as  submitted  had 
been  agreed  upon.  IMr.  Postlethwaite 
questioned  the  advisability  of  making 
it  necessary  to  publish  all  notices 
under  the  1911  Act  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation.  He  pointed  out 
that  under  the  amendments  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Poli- 
tical Code,  this  sometimes  resulted  in 
an  objectionable  monopoly  on  the  part 
of  one  newspaper  in  small  cities.  After 
some  further  discussion  the  matter  was 
determined  to  be  satisfactory  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kirk,  City  Attorney  of  Burbank, 
inquired  whether  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee had  done  anything  in  further- 
ance of  the  action  taken  by  the  general 
body  at  the  last  convention,  regarding 
deferred  payments  on  bond  issues.  Mr. 
Locke  said  that  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined upon  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Huntington  Beach, 
spoke  on  the  high  rates  charged  by 
certain  legal  publications  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  Improvement  Act. 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Woodland,  asked  certain 
questions  regarding  bids  for  advertis- 
ing and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
bride,  a  member  of  the  sub-committee. 

The  President  declared  that  if  any- 
one had  any  questions  to  ask  regarding 
street  laws  that  they  might  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time  for  the  advice  of  the 
sub-committee  which  was  reporting  on 
the  bills  relating  to  the  street  laws. 

Mr.  Wiesel,  City  Attorney  of  Ana- 
heim, asked  some  questions  regarding 
the  publications  under  the  Street  Open- 
ing Act.  The  questions  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Laugenour,  City  Attorney  of 
Woodland,  asked  why  the  sub-com- 
mittee had  recommended  against  S.  B. 
261,  which  would  permit  a  city  to  re- 
ject bids  and  do  the  work  itself  under 
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the  Improvement  Act  of  1911.  Jhc 
matter  was  explained  by  Mr.  KirU- 
bride,  who  pointed  out  the  comi)iica- 
tions  involved  and  stressed  the  need 
of  a  special  act  to  adequately  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles,  asked  how  it 
was  that  the  City  of  Glendalc  did  work 
in  the  manner  contemplated  by  S.  B. 
261.  Mr.  Ellis  explained  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  that  city  under  the 
Freeholders  charter  provisions. 

Mr.  Locke  brought  up  the  subject  of 
S.  B.  408,  relating  to  protests  under  the 
Street  Opening  Act.  Mr.  Ellis  ex- 
plained that  the  sub-committee  had 
only  taken  up  what  could  be  strictly 
termed  "Street  Improvement  Acts" 
and  amendments.  Mr.  Locke  declared 
that  he  would  take  up  the  matter  later. 
Mr.  Kirkbride  moved  the  acceptance  of 
the  report  and  the  endorsement  of  the 
recommendations     contained     therein. 


ihe  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cott- 
rell  and  duly  carried. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kirkbride 
other  bills  relating  to  street  work  were 
then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Cragin,  of  Los  Angeles,  took  up 
and  explained  A.  B.  408,  409,  410,  411 
and  S.  B.  476.  Mr.  Locke  asked  for  an 
extended  ex])lanation  from  Mr.  Cragin 
as  to  certain  amendments  suggested  to 
S.  B.  476.  Mr.  Locke  moved  the  ap- 
proval of  S.  B.  476  with  the  amend- 
ment suggested.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Wright,  of  San  Diego, 
and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Hess,  of  Pasadena,  brought  up 
the  question  of  limiting  assessments 
under  the  Improvement  District  Act 
of  1915  to  real  property  only.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  such  a  limitation. 
Mr.  Locke  pointed  out  the  possible 
illegality  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands, 
and  suggested  amendments  to  the  bill 
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to  take  care  of  this.  He  asked  the 
opinion  of  ]\Ir.  Cragin.  Mr.  Cragin  re- 
ported instructions  from  the  City  At- 
torney's ofifice  of  Los  Angeles  not  to 
change  the  present  act  in  any  particu- 
lar. Mr.  Wheeler  spoke  in  concur- 
rence with  the  views  of  Mr.  Hess.  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  tax  levied  under  the  1915  Dis- 
trict Improvement  Act  was  an  ad  valo- 
rem tax  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
as  distinguished  for  the  special  assess- 
ment levied  under  street  acts,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  levy  such  a  tax  upon 
real  property  only.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  there  should  be  no  change 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  A.  B.  408 
be  approved.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Wheeler  brought  the  atterttion 
of  the  meeting  to  Section  2  of  A.  B. 


590.  amending  Section  160  of  the  Motor 
X'ehicle  .A.ct.  Mr.  Bowden,  of  San 
Jose,  move'd  that  the  organization  go 
on  record  as  disapproving  the  adoption 
of  Section  2  of  said  bill.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wheeler  and  duly 
carried. 

Mr.  Wheeler  asked  for  a  report  from 
ilr.  Locke  on  the  progress  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  relating  to  ex- 
tended eminent  domain.  Mr.  Locke  re- 
ported that  the  bill  was  progressing 
favorably  and  that  he  expected  it  to 
be  reported  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  Mason,  City  Attorney  of  Long 
Beach,  took  up  S.  B.  603.  limiting  the 
liability  upon  bidders'  bonds.  After  ex- 
plaining the  eiTect  that  such  a  bill 
would  have  he  moved  that  the  organi- 
zation go  on  record  as  disapproving  the 
adoption  of  the  bill.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  duly  carried. 

Mrs.  Burroughs,  President  of  the 
Board    of    Trustees    of    Susanville, 
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brought  up  A.  H.  859  and  8o0,  relating 
to  the  deposit  of  public  money.  Messrs. 
Locke,  Postlethwaitc  and  Hall  partici- 
pated in  the  explanation  and  discussion 
of  the  bills  pertaining  to  the  measure. 
Mr.  Postlethwaitc  moved  that  the  or- 
ganization go  on  record  as  disapprov- 
ing the  enactment  of  any  amendments 
to  the  Public  Moneys  Act  which  would 
make  the  city  liable  for  the  safekeep- 
ing of  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  and  approving  the  amend- 
ment eliminating  the  provision  requir- 
ing moneys  to  be  deposited  in  five  dif- 
ferent banks.  There  was  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  by  Mr.  Locke 
and  by  Mr.  Wright  of  San  Diego.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Burroughs,  Mr. 
Postlethwaitc  accepted  the  amendment 
to  his  motion  that  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee take  up  the  matter  and  deter- 
mine the  proper  amendments  to  the 
existing  bills.  Mrs.  Burroughs  then 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  duly 
carried.  President  Malcolm  spoke  on 
the  impracticability  of  the  present  law 


relating  to  the  deposit  of  moneys  in 
five  banks.  Mr.  W'iesel,  of  Anaheim, 
suggested  the  advisability  of  permit- 
ting deposits  on  a  time  basis,  so  that  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  might  be  pro- 
cured. Mr.  Postlethwaitc  stated  that 
apparently  the  provisions  relating  to 
inactive  deposits  were  designed  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Locke  moved  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  given  full 
power  to  act  with  respect  to  the  bills 
relating  to  the  deposit  of  public 
moneys.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
duly  carried. 

Mr.  Wheeler  suggested  that  the  city 
treasurer  of  Los  Angeles  would  be  able 
to  come  to  Sacramento  and  give  atten- 
tion to  the  bills  relating  to  the  deposit 
of  public  money. 

Mr.  Philip  Schuyler,  Engineer  for 
Gladding-McBean  Company,  spoke  on 
a  proposed  bill  providing  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  questions  relating  to  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  industrial  waste, 
and  making  an  appropriation  of  $120,- 
000.00.    Mr.  AL-iv.  Councilman  of  Berk- 
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eley,  spoke  in  favor  of  having  some 
definite  program  outlined  relating  to 
matters  which  might  be  desirable  for 
research  work  by  the  State  before  com- 
mitting the  organization  on  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  kind  presented  by  Mr. 
Schuyler.  Mr.  May  recommended  more 
mature  consideration  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Postlethwaite  moved  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Schuyler 
for  so  ably  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
organization,  and  that  the  subject  be 
taken  up  for  full  consideration  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Bowden,  of  San  Jose,  recom- 
mended that  the*  organization  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  bill  presented  by 
Mr.  Schuyler.  Mr.  Kirkbride  discussed 
the  matter  and  suggested  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  cities  having  problems  that 
would  cause  them  to  be  interested  in 
the  bill.  Mr.  Locke  spoke  on  the  ques- 
tion and  argued  against  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  measure  without  further 
study  on  the  questions  involved.  Presi- 
dent Malcolm  suggested  that  Mr. 
Schuyler  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
,  Health  Department  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Symonds,  of  Mill  Valley,  moved  that 
the  motion  be  amended  by  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Health  Department 
of  the  League.  Mr.  Bowden  moved  a 
substituted  motion,  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
League  with  power  to  act  and  make 
recommendations.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Bowden  was  seconded,  and  upon  taking 
a  viva  voce  vote,  the  Chair  was  unable 
to  determine  the  results.  A  standing 
vote  was  called  for,  and  upon  count  b}^ 
the  Secretary  it  was  found  that  eleven 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  and  thir- 
teen voted  against  the  motion.  The 
motion  was  declared  defeated.  Mr. 
Symonds  then  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment to  the  original  motion.  Mr.  May 
seconded  the  original  motion  made  by 


Mr.  Postlethwaite,  and  the  same  was 
duly  carried. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Los  Angeles,  moved 
that  the  organization  go  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  extended  eminent 
domain.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Graybiel,  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Manteca,  brought  up 
the  subject  of  A.  B.  355.  He  intro- 
duced Assemblyman  Crittenden,  who 
explained  A.  B.  355,  which  allows  cities 
with  under  10,000  population  to  turn 
over  highways  within  the  city  which 
form  a  connecting  link  of  State  high- 
ways, to  the  State,  and  require  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  provide 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  same.  Mr.  Wood  moved  that  the 
organizaton  endorse  the  bill.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Millard,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  League, 
was  introduced  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  thanked  the  organization 
for  its  endorsement  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Bill,  and  commented  on 
the  value  of  municipal  leagues.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  getting  informa- 
tion on  municipal  activities  to  the 
people.  He  pointed  out  methods  used 
in  other  States  in  utilizing  university 
bureaus  to  collect  data  and  distribute 
the  same. 

Mr.  Graybiel,  of  Turlock,  moved  that 
the  organization  approve  the  adoption 
of  A.  B.  536.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Stranahan,  of  Fresno, 
and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  San  Diego,  moved 
that  the  organization  go  on  record  as 
approving  the  adoption  of  S.  B.  287, 
288,  335  and  889,  relating  to  eminent 
domain.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kirk  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  the  organi- 
zation go  on  record  as  approving  S.  B. 
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111  and  112.  amending  Scctitms  1157 
an<!  1570  of  the  Penal  Code  as  to  fines 
in  recorder's  courts.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  the  or- 
ganization approve  the  adoption  of 
A.  B.  303,  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  assessment  liens  under  county  tax 
sales.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Postlethwaitc,  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Kirk  brought  ui>  A.  B.  89  for 
consideration  and  explained  that  it  pro- 
vided for  a  two-year  term  of  office  for 
city  recorders  in  cities  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  class.  Inasmuch  as  the  recorder 
is  an  appointive  officer,  he  regarded 
this  as  objectionable.  Mr.  Kirk  moved 
that  the  organization  go  on  record  as 
not  approving  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
bride and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  the  or- 
ganization go  on  record  as  approving 
the  adoption  of  A.  B.  1170  and  1171. 
amending  the  Street  Opening  Acts  of 
1903  an<i  1889.  respectively.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Postlc- 
thwaite,  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  May,  of  Berkeley,  moved  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  out 
a  questionnaire  to  determine  upon  the 
subjects  which  the  cities  believe  most 
fitting  for  investigation  and  research  by 
a  State  Committee.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wright  of  San  Diego, 
and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Kirk,  of  Burbank,  moved  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit 
a  report  of  the  actions  of  the  organiza- 
tion on  the  various  bills  presented,  to 
the  proper  officers  and  committees  of 
the  Legislature.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  (iraybiel,  and  duly  car- 
ried. 

Mr.    Cottrcll,    Mayor    of    Palo    Alto. 


move<l  that  the  organization  go  on 
record  as  appro\ing  the  adoption  of 
A.  B.  %9,  070.  and  S.  B.  768  and  769. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Laugenour,  City  .Attorney  of 
Woodland,  spoke  against  the  adoption 
of  S.  B.  729,  which  proposes  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  and 
members  of  paid  fire  dei)artments  in 
cities.  He  moved  that  the  organization 
go  on  record  as  disapproving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Graybiel,  and  duly  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  \\  heeler  moved  that  the  meeting 
adjourn.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stranahan,  and  duly  carried.  Presi- 
dent Malcolm  commended  the  work  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
League  and  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  program  as  outlined  by  the 
meeting,  would  be  carried  through. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  six  o'clock 
P.  M. 


GOLF  IN  LONG  BEACH 

courses  to  be  found  anywhere.  With 
its  green  fairways  covering  the  sides  of 
that  mighty  hill  like  a  green  blanket,  it 
makes  the  golfer  stand  in  awe  at  the 
mighty  beauty  of  his  surroundings.  Its 
proximity  to  Ixmg  Beach  has  made  it  a 
very  popular  course  with  local  golfers. 

In  addition  to  these  three  courses  of 
our  own  there  are  some  seventy  golf 
courses  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Long 
Beach  that  make  this  city  an  ideal  one 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  combines 
vacation  with  golf. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 

Would    it    improve    the    legislative    branches    of   our 
government  or  make  them  unworkable  and  inefficient? 


Walter  J.  Millard,  Field  Secretary  of" 
the  Proportional  Representation  League 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
members  of  the  City  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
in  which  he  advocated  the  adoption  of 
proportional  representation  as  a  cure  for 
civic  apathy  and  briefly  described  the 
Hare  system  voting  under  Proportional 
Representation.  Mr.  Millard  presented 
his  argument  in  a  convincing  manner 
and  declared  that  the  plan  would  result 
in  taking  the  "moc"  out  of  democracy. 

On  March  28,  1925,  Richard  Washburn 
Child  published  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  entitled  "The  Majority 
Man"  in  which  he  contended  that  pro- 
portional representation  has  proved  a 
failure,  and  our  legislative  bodies  of 
today  are  unable  to  function  properly 
and  accomplish  satisfactory  results  he- 
cause  they  are  composed  of  numerous 
organized  minority  groups  or  blocs  that 
simply  talk  without  getting  anywhere. 

A  CURE  FOR  CIVIC  APATHY 

By  Walter  J.  Millard 

The  campaign  which  was  carried  on 
last  fall  by  many  civic  organizations  to 
induce  people  to  vote  was  almost  barren 
of  results.  The  slogan  was  "vote  any- 
way, but  vote,"  and  it  was  on  almost 
every    other    bill-board    and    windshield, 


yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  large 
increases  in  certain  northern  states,  the 
slump  in  voting  in  the  southern  states 
would  have  made  the  percentage  of 
voters  to  population  less  than  at  the 
previous  presidential  election. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  people  will 
not  vote  by  merely  urging  them  to  do  so. 
That  the  approach  must  be  more  funda- 
mental is  suggested  by  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  German  elections  recently 
held,  there  was  no  such  campaign  of 
urging  and  yet  approximately  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  possible  electorate 
went  to  the  ballot  box.  Higher  per- 
centages than  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  the  rule  throughout  the  world. 

The  mathematics  of  the  usual  nomina- 
tion and  election  systems  produces  the 
situation  that  a  few  voters,  forming  the 
balance  of  power,  can  control  the  result. 
To  make  this  plainer,  let  us  imagine  an 
election  for  mayor  about  to  take  place. 
The  first  step  is  usually  some  form  of 
primary.  Let  us  suppose  that  Adams, 
Brown,  and  Carlson  are  presented  and 
that  each  has  32  supporters.  It  is  ap- 
parent at  once  that  if  100  voters  vote  in 
all,  then  the  four  voters  who  are  "unde- 
cided" will  really  determine  who  shall 
be  nominated.  Let  us  suppose  the  result 
is  that  Adams  gets  a  total  of  35.  Brown 
33,  and  Carlson  32.     Then  usuallv  there 
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IS  a  final  election  at  which  Adams  and 
Brown  run.  Here  the  result  will  turn 
on  what  Carlson's  voters  do  and  they 
may  split  so  evenly  that  the  original 
undecided  four  voters  can  determine  who 
will  he  elected. 

Even  Intelligent  Voting  Ineffective 
In  a  more  or  less  vague  way  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ineffectiveness  of  intelligent 
voting  has  come  to  a  lot  of  people.  It  is 
useless  to  ask  a  convinced  Democrat  to 
vote  in  Iowa  or  a  Republican  in  Alabama. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be  said  that 
any  one  who  thinks  his  way  to  the  ballot 
box  will  not  get  a  representative  in  the 
policy  determining  body.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  axiom  of  democracy  is 
that  the  majority  should  rule.  ,  Certainly 
the  majority  should  rule  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  of  making  a  community  deci- 
sion. But  in  the  creation  of  a  representa- 
tive body  the  decision  should  be  made 
after  discussion  in  which  every  fair- 
sized  bod\-  of  opinion  can  participate. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  necessary 
in  a  democracy  that  the  minority  be 
heard  through  its  representatives  before 
a  decision  is  made  as  that  it  should  abide 
by  the  decision  after  it  is  made. 

In  the  attempt  to  produce  a  representa- 
tive body  based  on  that  principle  a 
method  has  been  worked  out  which  not 
only  destroys  the  power  of  a  politician 
to  control  the  results  with  a  handful  of 
voters  and  gives  every  voter  an  effective 
vote,  but  it  has  many  other  social  and 
political  advantages  in  contrast  with  the 
method  in  vogue,  which  has  been  dubbed 
"the  single-shot— first  past  the  post  sys- 
tem," where  each  voter  has  one  vote 
which,  when  cast  for  a  candidate,  is  irre- 
vocable, the  candidate  getting  the  largest 
number  of  votes  being  declared  elected. 
For  his  term  he  is  said  to  represent  all 
the  people  in  a  given  geographical  area, 
even  though  more  of  them  may  look 
upon  him  as  a  mis-representative  than  a 
representative. 


The  Remedy 

The  other  nicrhod  <.f  electing  repn- 
tative  bodies  has  been  given  the  geiv 
name     of    proportional     representat: 
There  are  three  po.ssible  forms  of  it  1 
all  three  demand  that  many  members  Ik 
elected  from  a  large  area.     In  each  form 
a  voter  has  one  vote  which  is  transferal. k 
if  necessary    from   one  candidate   to  an 
other.     In  one  form  called  the  list  system 
a  voter  votes  for  a  candidate  spons... 
by  a  party;  if  that  candidate  cannot  ,; 
the  vote,  then  it  is  transferred  to  another 
candidate  of  that  party.     Approximatcl\ 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  persons  elect  reprc 
sentative  bodies  by  this  plan  and  in  none 
of   the    countries    that    use    it    is    then 
serious  thought  of  giving  it  up. 

A  second  method  of  transferring  the 
value  of  a  vote  has  been  suggested  but 
never  used.  It  is  as  follows:  A  candidate 
shall  make  a  statement  in  advance  of  the 
election    day    substantially    as'  follows: 


"Th 


ere    are    ten    persons    to    be   electc 


If  I  get  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  votes, 
my  surplus  is  to  be  transferred  to  Mr, 
Blank.  If  I  cannot  get  one-tenth  of  the 
votes,  then  my  entire  votes  are  to  be 
transferred  to  Mr.  Blank." 

lUustrates  Method  of  Voting 
The  third  method  is  the  one  which  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  mo.st  thinkers 
on  the  subject.  It  is  caUed  the  Hare 
system  and  H.  G.  WeUs  has  said  of  it 
that  he  not  only  feels  like  a  fanatic  about 
it,  but  that  it  is  the  answer  to  more 
problems  of  democracy  than  any  other 
proposal  in  the  field  of  politics.  Inder 
this  method  the  transfer  of  votes  from 
candidate  to  candidate  is  controlled  by 
the  voter.  It  can  best  be  explained  as 
a  whole  by  imagining  an  election  of  the 
City  Council  to  take  place  in  Exposition 
Park  and  that  10,000  voters  came  in 
person  to  elect  a  council  of  nine.  The 
first  step  would  necessarily  be  nomina- 
tion and  it  could  be  held  that  if  a  person 
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was  wanted  by  one  hundred  persons  he 
should  be  a  candidate.  Let  us  presume 
twenty  candidates  are  thus  nominated. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  voters  would  each 
gravitate  to  the  candidate  whose  views 
came  nearest  his  own.  It  would  be 
apparent  that  if  a  candidate  could  get 
the  support  of  1,111  persons  he  would  be 
elected  for  that  is  one-ninth  of  10,0(X\ 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  containing  1,001 
persons  he  would  be  elected  also  for  only 
nine  such  sized  crowds  can  be  formed  out 
of  10,000  people.  If  then  1,201  people 
were  around  a  candidate,  200  of  them 
could  leave.  Each  of  the  200  would 
naturally  go  to  the  candidate  he  liked 
next  best.  If  after  a  while  it  was  seen 
that  nine  candidates  were  not  yet 
elected  and  no  candidate  had  more  than 
he  needed,  the  lowest  candidate  would 
find  himself  deserted,  each  person  going 
to  the  candidate  whose  crowd  was  not 
complete  and  who  still  had  a  chance. 
This  process  would  continue  until  eleven 
groups  remained;  nine  groups  would  sur- 
round nine  candidates  who  would  be 
declared  elected;  there  would  be  a  group 
around  the  last  defeated  candidate  and  a 
small  group  made  up  of  persons  who  either 
were  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  nine 
or  whose  presence  were  not  needed  in  a 
group  to  help  elect  a  candidate  they  liked. 

Counting  Ballots  Not  Complicated 
This  all  sounds  rather  complicated, 
but  in  practice  it  is  found'so  easy  that  in 
certain  Canadian  cities  the  high  school 
students  do  the  counting.  Four  Ameri- 
can cities  have  adopted  it  to  elect  city 
councils  which  hire  managers.  They 
are  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Ashtabula  and 
Boulder.  It  was  used  in  Sacramento, 
but  was  unfortunately  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. An  amendment  has  been 
introduced  which  will,  if  adopted,  per- 
mit cities  to  use  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  plain  that  those 
interested   in   the   Hare   system  realize 


that  leagues  of  citizens  will  still  be  a 
necessity  in  order  that  they  may  have 
informed  public  opinion,  but  the  task 
of  making  that  opinion  effective  will  not 
be  so  hard  as  it  is  now  at  the  ballot  box. 
The  combination  of  the  Hare  system  with 
manager-plan  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Mtmicipal  League  for  the 
government  of  cities.  This  is  because 
effective  voting  is  combined  with  effective 
and  simple  control  of  administration. 

THE  MAJORITY  MAN* 

From  the  article  by 
Richard  Washburn  Child 

First,  if  you  have  behind  you  some 
years  of  study  of  politics  and  govern- 
ments and  some  experience  in  looking  at 
various  corners  of  the  world,  and  if  you 
go  qiyerseas  today  to  get  a  first-hand  view 
of  foreign  parliamentary  systems,  this 
is  what  will  happen  to  you:  You  will 
return  wondering  how  you  ever  deserved 
the  stroke  of  luck  which  made  you  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Second,  if  you  talk  with  the  statesmen 
of  a  dozen  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
if  you  have  a  gift  for  fishing  in  the  current 
of  public  opinion  you  will  learn  some- 
thing. It  is  this:  Democracy  is  not  out 
of  danger.  Our  democracy  is  not  out  of 
danger.  Democracy  is  feeble  when  hu- 
manity is  feeble — in  infancy  and  in  old 
age.  To  avoid  slipping,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  discover  what  the  others  slip  on. 
The  others  slip  because  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  majority  is  baffled — tempo- 
rarily. 

I  have  had  these  experiences.  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  launch 
forth  into  the  usual  worshipful  wordiness 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers.  I  merely  say  that  if 
our  forefathers  were  not  wise  they 
stumbled  into  a  political  system  which 
represents  for  every  .American  citizen 
the  greatest   piece   of  luck.     With   that 

*Exceipts  from  article  by  Richard  \ 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  c 
Reprint  by  permission  of  the  Saturday  Ev 
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system  and  our  two-party  political  tradi- 
tions we  are  one  and  perhaps  the  tore- 
most  possessor  of  workable  democracy. 
Great  Britain  has  workable  democracy; 
Switzerland  has;  Holland  has.  These 
and  others.  But  most  nations  with  wiiie 
suffrage,  elections  and  parliaments  have 
not.     Their  democracies  do  not  work. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  failure  of  governments — includ- 
ing "democratic"  governments — was 
that  minorities  did  not  receive  a  fair  deal. 
I  remember  when  I  was  in  college  Waiter 
Hines  Page,  later  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, talked  to  me  about  the  "forgotten 
man,"  and  I  interpreted  the  "forgotten 
man"  as  the  poor  and  humble  fellow  who 
failed  to  get  into  the  club  which  was 
running  affairs.  But  I  have  come  around 
now  to  the  belief  that  the  victim  of  ineffi- 
cient and  flabby  democracy  is  the  major- 
ity man. 

I  have  been  finding  the  majority  man 
all  over  Europe.  I  have  talked  with  him 
in  the  bazaars  at  Stamboul,  on  the  river 
walls  of  the  Danube,  under  the  grim 
shadow  of  the  Escorial  in  Spain,  below 
the  Palatine  in  Rome,  at  the  doorway 
of  the  Schloss  in  Berlin,  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  in  shops, 
clubs  and  above  the  clamor  of  industrial 
plants,  in  banks  and  on  the  roadside. 
After  a  time  one  learns  that  the  majority 
man  is  a  member  of  a  world-wide  unor- 
ganized fraternity.  Rich  or  poor,  owner 
or  tenant,  employer  or  employe,  the 
majority  man  has  one  complaint.  It 
becomes,  after  experience  with  it,  a 
curious  hum — a  repetition  of  millions  of 
voices  mumbling  together. 

It  says — "The  government  is  my  gov- 
ernment. I  pay  for  it.  I  voted  for  it, 
but  somehow  it  does  not  represent  mc." 

Just  now  the  majority  man  wants  less 
government,  less  legislation,  less  political 
pulling  and  hauling  around  rather  futile 
and  sometimes  silly  and  trouble-making 
and  sometimes  flabby  parliamentary  bod- 


I  said,  everywhere  I  went  in  Europe, 
"But  democracy  rests  on  parliamentary 
Bodies." 

And  everywhere  there  was  the  answer, 
"It  may.  The  machinery  of  political  de- 
mocracy is  something  we  are  glad  to  have, 
but  sometimes  it  may  be  most  useful  in 
the  garage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  riiie 
it  all  the  time.  It  ought  to  be  a  con 
venience  and  not  a  nuisance  carryinu 
with  it  useless  repair,  tire  and  fuel  bills." 

In  Europe,  one  who  makes  a  compari 
son  between  administrative  government 
— the  management  which  puts  into  effect 
the  policies  and  regulations  already  lie-- 
termined — and  legislative  government 
which  changes  or  adds  to  the  policies  and 
regulations  already  formed — finds  that 
administrative  government  in  terms  <it 
dignity,  absence  of  nonsense,  efficienc\ 
and  importance,  has  now,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  majority  man,  run  far  ahead 
of  parliaments,  congresses,  houses  of 
commons,  cameras  and  chambers  i>t 
deputies.  The  first  is  considered  a  ne- 
cessity; the  second,  a  good  deal  of  a 
fraud  and  a  bore  and  a  garrulous  nuisance. 

The  majority  man  believes  the  multi- 
party parliamentary  system  has  about 
reached  the  end  of  its  rope.  Theorists 
may  protest,  but  the  multi-party  system 
of  democracy  is  anti-democratic — prob- 
ably its  defeat  of  the  will  of  the  people 
more  undemocratic  than  the  govern 
ment  of  a  wise  monarch  or  a  moderate 
efficient  dictator. 

I  see  clearly'  that  this  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary machinery,  living  by  an  appeal 
to  sentiment  under  the  false  label  of 
Democracy,  tends  to  furnish  talk,  dreams, 
and  to  extend  government  into  the  func- 
tions of  a  busybody.  I  see  it  as  a  ma- 
chine forever  interfering  with  efficient 
executive  and  administrative  govern- 
ment, and  one  which,  by  coalitions  of 
minorities  tips  overboard  in  rapid,  con- 
fusing succession  one  ministry  after  an- 
other.    I  see  it  as  an  instrument  to  keep 
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MUNICIPAL  RECREATION  CAMPS 

By  C.  B.  Raitt,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the  League  of  California 

Municipalities  at  Asilomar,  October  7th,  1924. 


Introdlxtion 

Los  Angeles  City,  as  a  municipality, 
firmly  believes  in  public  recreation, — not 
only  does  this  city  appreciate  the  value  of 
play  and  recreation  as  carried  on  in  its 
city  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
but  it  has  gone  a  step  farther  in  its  appre- 
ciation and  has  concluded  that  annual 
summer  vacationing,  outside  the  city,  by 
its  residents,  is  a  phase  of  the  recreation 
problem,  and  that  such  activity  should  be 
encouraged,  promoted  and  provided  for 
by  the  municipality. 

As  a  result  of  thirteen  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  promotion  of  this  particular 
phase  of  public  recreation,  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  of 
the  public  for  such  opportunities,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  establish  and  equip 
three  municipal  recreation  camps.  These 
camps  are  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
Recreation  Department  of  this  city. 

HlSTORV 

"Camping  out"  is  as  old  as  history 
itself,  but  the  idea  of  applying  "camping 
out"  to  a  municipality  as  part  of  its 
recreational  program  came  to  Los  Angeles 
early  in  the  year  of  1911.  This  particu- 
lar idea  was  first  suggested  by  Miss 
Bessie  D.  Stoddart,  a  member  of  the  first 
Playground  Commission  in  the  city,  and 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  other  com- 
missioners. The  superintendent  of  play- 
grounds, after  investigation  and  study  of 
a  suggested  plan,  outlined  a  program  of 
action,  and  developed  the  idea  into  a 
reality. 

This  report  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment, in  the  summer  of  1911,  of  a  camp 


for  boys  along  the  ocean  front  some  forty 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  operation 
and  maintenance  of  this  first  camp  was 
very  much  simplified,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation  fell  heir  to  all 
properties  and  equipment  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Boys'  Camp  which  had  just  closed  for  the 
season.  It  was  with  deep  appreciation 
for  the  helping  hand  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
that  Los  Angeles  started  out  on  its  first 
municipal  camp  venture. 

The  news  of  this  venture  rapidly  spread 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  demand  for 
girls'  outings  made  its  way  to  headquar- 
ters. Apian  was  evolved  whereby  outings 
for  boys  and  girls  were  alternated,  and 
before  the  season  closed,  several  hundred 
city  boys  and  girls  had  been  given  their 
first  experiences  in  real  outdoor  camp  life. 

On  closing  the  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  there  was  found  to  be  a  deficit 
of  ?50.00.  Though  the  experiment  was 
not  financially  successful,  it  proved  to 
have  numerous  other  values  which  meant 
more  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  the 
community,  than  mere  dollars  and  cents. 

This  camp  at  the  beach,  while  con- 
sidered successful,  had  many  drawbacks. 
Sand,  sunshine,  water,  lack  of  shade  and 
lack  of  other  conveniences,  plus  the  near 
proximity  to  a  commercialized  summer 
resort,  caused  much  anxiety  to  those  in 
charge.  After  further  study  of  the  camp 
problems,  it  was  concluded,  the  next 
year,  to  move  camp  to  the  mountainous 
country.  For  the  two  following  years 
the  camp  progressed  fairly  well  in  the 
San  Gabriel  canyon,  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
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miles  easterly  from  Ixjs  Angeles.  Here 
the  camp  developed,  and  accommodated 
many  more  campers  as  the  years  went 
by.  It  was  found  advisable  to  admit 
parents  with  their  children;  father  going 
with  Jimmie  during  the  boys'  outing, 
and  mother  with  Mary  during  the  girls' 
outing.  This  site  provided  plenty  of 
shade,  running  water,  a  swimming  pool, 
and  other  attractions  that  necessarily  go 
with  camping;  but  it  had  two  serious 
drawbacks —  poor  transportation,  and 
continual  increase  in  demands  from  the 
land  owner  from  whom  the  site  had  been 
rented. 

In  1914,  it  was  again  decided  to  trans- 
fer camp  activities  to  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  permanent  location.  .At  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-five  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  up  in  the  high  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  there  was  found  on  govern- 
ment lands,  an  ideal  site  with  all  the 
natural  requirements  for  a  permanent 
and  lasting  camp.  Plans  were  made  for 
permanent  equipment  and  substantial 
structures.  No  definite  installations  of 
such  character  were  made,  however, 
until  after  one  year's  experience.  The 
camp  was  named  Camp  Seeley,  taking 
the  same  name  as  the  canyon  in  which  it 
was  located;  the  canyon  having  been 
named  after  one  of  the  old  pioneers  who 
formerly  operated  a  lumber  mill  in  this 


section  of  the  mountains.  Developments 
and  improvements  came  rapidly  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  for  camping. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  camp,  a  new 
plan  of  service,  catering  to  family  groups, 
was  established.  So  successful  was  this 
plan  of  family  service  that  the  same  idea 
has  been  followed  in  all  our  municipal 
camps.  Out  of  a  total  of  some  twenty- 
four  two-week  outings  at  three  camps, 
only  two  outings  are  set  aside  specially 
for  groups  other  than   family  groups. 

This  first  camp,  in  a  permanent  loca- 
tion, was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1918 
another  site  was  secured,  and  a  second 
permanent  camp  established  on  govern- 
ment land  in  the  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  Camp  Radford,  as  it  is 
called,  while  somewhat  similar  to  Seeley, 
affords  great  opportunity  for  a  variety  of 
activity.  Compared  to  Seeley,  it  is 
higher,  more  rugged,  and  in  more  open 
country.  Many  campers  alternate  their 
vacations  yearly  between  the  two  camps. 
Camp  Seeley's  elevation  is  4,350  feet,  and 
Radford's  is  6,(XX)  feet.  Both  have  run- 
ning streams,  ravines,  high  peaks,  densely 
timbered  areas,  opportunity  for  a  variety 
of  hikes  and  rides,  and  wonderful  scenic 
views. 

The  "camping  out"  vacation  idea 
seemed    to   grow    in    leaps   and    bounds. 
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Continued  demands  by  the  public  neces- 
sitated securing  another  and  third  site. 
As  the  demands  increased,  the  trend  was 
to  "get  out"  into  the  more  rugged  and 
higher  mountain  country.  After  further 
consideration  of  these  requests,  it  w  a 
decided  to  go  the  limit,  and  offer  the  vti\ 
best.  A  sort  of  a  gypsy  travelling  camp 
idea  was  first  planned,  but  was  finally 
abandoned  for  the  plan  of  having  a 
headquarters  camp  from  which  campers 
could  set  out  on  one,  two  or  three  day 
trips,  according  to  their  desires.  A  won- 
derful location,  unsurpassed  for  its  oppor- 
tunities, was  at  last  selected.  Away  up 
in  the  High  Sierra  Mountains,  beyond 
Mount  Whitney,  among  emerald  lakes, 
roaring  streams,  rumbling  waterfalls, 
and  basaltic  formations,  surrounded  by 
the  country's  highest  snow  clad  peaks, 
with  nearby  and  distant  views,  there  has 
been  located  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
ideal  site  that  it  was  possible  to  find. 
This  site,  8,200  feet  above  sea  level,  a 
distance  of  335  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
was  opened  for  campers  July  1,  1913. 

Considerations  in  Determining 
Locations 
Granted  we  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  establish  a  camp  where  best 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements,  it  is 
essential  to  know  just  what  the  require- 
ments are.  Is  it  to  serve  boys,  girls, 
grown-ups,   families,  or  combinations  of 


these  groups?  If  a  municipality  is  wise, 
it  will  take  for  granted  that  at  some  time 
or  other,  the  camp  will  serve  these 
groups  separately  and  collectively,  and 
should  plan  accordingly.  Experience  has 
proven  that  a  camp  for  boys  or  girls 
should  be  planned  differently  from  one 
where  families  or  combination  groups 
are  involved. 

It  should  be  kept  m  mind  that  when 
persons  go  camping  under  the  auspices 
of  a  municipalit)-,  their  desires  are  similar 
to  persons  who  go  camping  under  any 
other  auspices.  However,  the  desires  of 
the  individuals  and  various  groups  vary,' 
and  a  successful  camp  will  necessarily 
have  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  For  in- 
stance, the  younger  folks  wish  in  many 
cases  more  strenuous  and  different  activ- 
ity from  the  older  folks.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  advisable  to  locate  camps  where 
opportunit)-  for  the  greatest  variety  and 
scope  of  activity  is  offered. 

Accessibility  must  be  considered,  as  it 
enters  into  the  cost  of  outing,  the  use  of 
camp  during  different  seasons,  and  the 
comfort  of  campers  in  transit.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  sacrifice  on  the  main 
factors  of  a  camp  for  a  few  miles  in  dis- 
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tance,  or  a  few  dollars  in  roaii  construc- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  best  to  have  camp  so 
located  as  to  be  somewhat  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, with  reference  to  a  main  highway. 
This  is  true  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
especially  if  there  are  outings  for  boys  <ir 
girls. 

There  will  be  nothing  but  failure  if  the 
camp  is  such  as  to  provide  only  a  sligiu 
change  from  the  city.  If  best  results 
are  expected,  there  should  be,  if  possible 
a  complete  change  in  environment,  alti 
tude,  climate,  living  conditions,  associa 
tions,  experiences  and  activities. 

Opportunity  should  be  the  pass  word- 
Every  day's  activity,  and  every  hour's 
activity,  if  necessary,  should  be  different. 
It  should  be  possible  to  enjoy  the  simple 
hike  to  the  lake,  the  nature  study  trip, 
the  quiet  rest  beside  the  brook,  the  stren- 
uous climb  to  the  high  peak,  the  quiet 
game  of  checkers,  cards,  horse-shoes  or 
croquet,  the  cooling  dip,  the  active  swim 
in  the  pool,  or  the  more  strenuous  games 
of  volley  and  baseball.  When  day  closes, 
does  the  opportunity  come  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  sunset  with  softening 
shadows  on  hillside,  the  neighborly  chat 
with  new  companions,  the  story  hour,  the 
home  talent  stunts,  the  singing  around 
the  glowing  cheery  camp-fire,  and  the 
final  restful  night  spent  on  a  soft  bed  in 
comfortable  quarters?  Some  of  these 
opportunities  are  man-made,  and  others 
nature  provides,  but  there  must  be  the 
combination,  and  there  must  be  the 
atmosphere. 

Cabi.vs 
Housing  accommodations  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  and  should  have  its  share  of 
study.  There  are  the  individuals,  the 
special  groups  and  the  family  groups, 
which  must  be  housed.  The  institution 
idea,  with  its  dormitory  method  of  hous- 
ing, should  be  avoided.  The  small,  one- 
room  tent  cabin  or  rustic  wood  cabin,  is 
very  satisfactory.     It  should  be  planned 


very  caretully  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
cots,  chairs,  table  cupboards,  windows 
and  doors,  and  still  leave  space  to  move 
about.  The  local  weather  conditions 
will  in  a  measure  determine  the  character 
of  materials  used.  Leave  plenty  of  air 
space  between  floor  and  ground.  Thor- 
oughly stain  or  paint  to  preserve  against 
elements.  Cabins  for  two  or  three  per- 
sons have  proven  very  satisfactory.  They 
usually  measure  12  feet  by  12  feet. 

I.OOGE 

The  lodge  or  building  in  which  campers 
meet  mainly  for  recreation  purposes  is 
probably  the  most  important  structure. 
This  structure  should  contain:  assembly 
room  with  large  open  fireplace,  and  plat- 
form, reading  room  or  library,  first  aid 
headquarters,  executive  offices,  store, 
storage  room  and  several  bedrooms. 
The  lodge  should  be  of  rustic  materials, 
as  well  as  design.  .A  low,  rambling 
structure  of  stone,  logs  or  split  shakes,  or 
a    combination    of    such    materials,    is 

{Continued  on  patfe  tSl) 
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Municipal  Gas  in  Long  Beach  Proving  a  Success 


By  H.  W.  BURKHART 

and  Superintendent  Gas  Department,  City  of  Long  Beach 


The  city  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
has,  in  addition  to  its  many  other  nat- 
ural advantages,  the  most  favorable 
rates  for  gas  of  any  city  in  the  country 
and  the  service  is  second  to  none.  This 
has  been  brought  about  under  munic- 
ipal ovv'nership  and  management. 

In  1911  the  city  acquired  a  water 
system  from  private  interests,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  property  transferred  to 
the  city  were  certain  water-bearing 
lands  and  sites  for  reservoirs. 

In  June,  1921,  an  oil  well  was 
brought  in  across  the  street  from  one 
piece  of  the  city  property.  A  few 
months  later  the  city  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  development  of  37  acres 
for  oil  and  gas  and  in  1922  another  con- 
tract was  entered  into  for  the  develop- 
ment of  140  acres  of  city  land.  A  num- 
ber of  oil  wells  were  brought  in  on 
city  lands  and  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  natural  gas.  These  leases  pro- 
vided that  the  city  receive  40  per  cent 
of  the  oil  and  gas  produced. 

The  city  authorities,  not  wishing  to 
enter  into  the  gas  business  in  competi- 
tion with  the  existing  gas  company,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  gas  com- 
pany to  sell  gas  received  from  city 
lands  at  8  cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  .-Vt 
that  time  the  gas  company  was  charg- 
ing a  rate  of  $1.00  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  ex])ecta- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Long  Beach  that 
this  low  rate  of  8  cents  by  the  city  to 
the  gas  company  would  be  followed  by 
a  substantial  reduction  in  rates  by  the 
gas  company  was  not  realized,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  reduction  in  rates,  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000  was  voted   August 


14,  1923,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
gas  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  gas  company,  the  city  en- 
gaged engineers  who  made  an  appraisal 
of  the  property  of  the  gas  company  to 
determine  its  value  to  the  city  should 
an  agreement  to  purchase  be  arrived  at. 
The  gas  company  was  asked  to  name  a 
price  for  their  property,  and  after  some 
delay  they  gave  the  city  a  price  of 
$4,500,000.  This  price  being  more  than 
twice  the  appraised  value,  the  City 
Council  decided,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
City  Manager,  not  to  undertake  the 
long  and  uncertain  process  of  condem- 
nation, but  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
construction  of  a  modern  gas  system. 

Work  was  started  in  November, 
1923,  and  by  March,  1924,  the  city  had 
piped  gas  from  city  lands  to  the  central 
business  district  and  was  selling  gas 
at  SO  cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  The  gas 
company,  realizing  that  in  a  short  time 
the  city  would  have  all  the  gas  busi- 
ness, negotiations  were  again  opened 
and  finally  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
whereby  the  city  acquired  for  $2,225,- 
000  the  property  for  which  the  gas 
company  first  asked  $4,500,000.  The 
city  has  already  spent  $300,000  and  es- 
tablished a  first-class  organization. 

Gas  Rates 

The  rates  established  by  the  city  are 
SO  cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  for  domestic 
consumers  and  as  low  as  15  cents  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.  for  large  industrial  con- 
sumers. These  rates  are  made  possible 
by  many  economies  in  operation  and  a 
large  increase  in  business  under  munic- 
ipal ownership. 
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L'luler    private    owncrshii)    in    June, 

1923,  the  number  of  consumers  was 
27,087  and  the  gas  sold  was  385,000.000 
cu.  ft.     L'nder  city  ownership  in  June, 

1924.  the  number  of  consumers  was 
32.20()  and  the  gas  sold  was  742,000.- 
000  cu.  ft.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
almost  100%  in  the  amount  of  gas  sold. 

The  Gas  Department  of  the  city  is 
contracting  for  additional  supplies  of 
gas,  not  only  from  land  adjacent  to  the 
city-owned  wells,  but  also  from  other 
fields.  There  will  be  available  within 
the  next  year  50,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
per  day. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Gas  De- 
partment will  exceed  $200,000  per 
month  bj'  the  first  of  the  year  and  it  is 
expected  that  $500,000  will  be  expended 


from  revenues  from  the  sale  of  gas  i' 
new  mains,  service  connections,  ;i: 
other  improvements.  The  Municij 
Gas  Department  will  be  self-sustaimi 
undr  present  rates  and  will  also  ji. 
off  its  bonded  indebtedness  and  pro\  I'l' 
for  considerable  additions  and  better 
ments  for  the  future. 

The  ac(|uirement  aitd  operation  of  .i 
gas  system  by  the  city  has  resulted  m 
a  direct  saving  to  the  citizens  in  rati  ~ 
of  close  to  a   half  million   dollars  p< ' 
year.      The    advantage    to    the    cit\ 
being  able  to  give  rates  to  industry 
far  lower  than  any  other  city  is  an  as-' 
which  is  difficult  to  appraise. 

(.Note— Through  the  cmirtes'.v  of  J.  Oliver 
Brison,  Publicity  Secretary.  Lons  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.) 


Kansas  City,  Mo ,  Adopts  City  Manager  Plan 


By  an  electoral  landslide  of  four  to 
one,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  a  mu- 
nicipal election,  voted  to  change  their 
present  mayor  council  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  city  manager  plan,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  also  adopted 
the  manager  form  of  government  re- 
cently. 

In  commenting  on  the  Kansas  City 
election.  Edward  W.  Allen,  President 
of  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle, 
said :  "This  election  should  silence 
once  and  for  all,  the  groundless  asser- 
tions of  the  city  hall  gang  that  no  large 
city  would  adopt  the  city  manager 
plan.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland  and  Kansas 
City  are  all  larger  cities  than  Seattle. 
and  they  would  not  make  the  step  until 
they  were  certain  of  its  efficacy." 

"Thinking  citizens  of  Seattle  have 
only  to  note  where  the  opposition  to 
the  city  manager  amendment  is  coming 
from,"  said  L.  B.  Schwellenbach.  "and 
they  will  need  no  further  ])roof  that 
the  measure  is  the  best  thing  for  the 


city.  Policemen,  street  car  conductors 
and  others  controlled  by  the  city  hall 
gang  are  working  hard,  on  the  city's 
time,  against  the  amendment.  The 
empty  and  ambiguous  accusations  re- 
cently printed  on  handbills  were  paiil 
for  and  distributed  by  the  same  selfish 
group." 

"The  city  manager  situation  has  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  direct  issue  between 
citizens  who  want  clean  and  econom- 
ical administration  for  the  sake  of  the 
city,  and  city  employees  who  are  afraid 
that  the  ease  and  smugness  of  their 
jobs  will  be  jarred  by  a  capable  exec- 
utive." declared  Fred  W.  Catlett.  "The 
interests  of  the  city  hall  gang  do  not 
correlate  with  the  kind  of  government 
that  is  best  for  the  city,  for  an  eflficient 
business  manager  would  require  a 
corps  of  real  workers,  and  not  mere 
job  holders.  It  is  simply  a  question, 
then,  of  whose  interests  are  the  most 
important.  -Seattle  or  Seattle's  hired 
employees." 
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New  Street  Lighting  Installation  in  Chicago 


Chicago  has  embarked  on  one  of  the 
most  extensive  programs  of  modern 
residential  street  lighting  improvement 
ever  undertaken  by  any  municipality. 
Since  last  summer  it  has  installed  6,500 
new  lighting  units  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensi\e  plan,  and  they  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  it  ordered  6,500  more  in 
March  of  this  year. 

The  effects  of  the  betterment  are  re- 
ported by  its  citizens  to  be  not  merely 
safer  and  more  convenient  travel  for 
both  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  and  en- 
hanced appearance  of  the  streets,  but  a 
feeling  of  greater  security  in  respect  to 
life  and  property  and  increased  real 
estate  values. 

On  August  1  of  last  year  the  city 
began  supplanting  aerial  electric,  and 
gas  and  gasoline  lighting  units  in  the 
residential  sections  with  modern  elec- 
tric lighting  units  installed  on  concrete 
standards. 

So  rapidly  did  the  work  proceed  that 
by  ^March  1  of  this  year  approximately 
6,500  of  the  new  units,  covering  an 
area  of  eleven  square  miles  of  city  ter- 
ritory and  220  miles  of  street  had  been 
installed  and  were  in  operation. 

This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,600,000.  During  the  present  year  it 
is  expected  $2,000,000  more  will  be  de- 
voted to  continuing  the  work.  When 
this  is  completed,  Chicago  may  well 
claim  that  it  has  the  most  extensive 
residential  street  lighting  system  of 
modern  type  in  the  country. 

The  lighting  unit  employed — which 
was  chosen  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  different  types  and  after  various 
cities  had  been  visited — is  a  G-E  Xo- 
valux  of  a  special  form  for  this  installa- 
tion, known  as  the  Chicago  type.    It  is 


equipped  with  a  250  c.p.  incandescent 
lamp  in  a  rippled  glass  globe. 

This  unit  is  similar  to  the  standard 
Xovalux  types,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
globe  has  greater  curvature.  The  top 
canopy  is  an  aluminum  spinning  of 
natural  finish  and  is  designed  to  sup- 
port possible  future  improvements  in 
the  form  of  reflectors  or  refractors  that 
may  become  economically  available. 
The  use  of  this  type  of  fixture  will  per- 
mit the  renewing  of  lamps  and  testing 
for  trouble  by  the  mere  removing  of 
the  canopy.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
also  decrease  the  breakage  of  glass- 
ware, as  the  globes  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  fitters  are  also  of  alumi- 
num, to  correspond  in  appearance  with 
the  concrete  standards  on  which  the 
units  are  installed.  This  is  thought  to 
be  the  first  instance  in  which  aluminum 
with  natural  finish  has  been  used  for 
these  purposes. 

The  units  are  mounted  on  concrete 


Day  view  of  one  of  the  new  completely  assembled  and 
installed  residential  street  lighting  units. 
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standards  <icsi},MK-<l  l)y  the  Chicaj,M  De- 
partment of  Cias  and  Electricity.  The 
standards  are  10  feet,  9  inches  high,  and 
18  inches  wide  at  the  base  and  are  cast 
separate  from  the  foundation,  to  which 
they  are  bolted. 

The  standards  are  installed,  in  stag- 
gered arrangement,  at  approximate  in- 
tervals of  150  feet.  The  center  of  the 
foundation  is  placed  36  inches  from  the 
inside  edge  of  the  curb  in  order  that 


proximately  2,400  units  by  the  form, 
and  4,100  by  the  latter. 

Tlie  cost  of  installing  the  new  svs 
tern  is  equivalent  to  80  cents  per  front 
age  foot,  and  the  operating  cost  1 
cents  per  frontage  foot,  as  comi)arei 
with  an  installation  cost  of  $1.10  an. 
an  operating  cost  of  22^/^  cents  per  fn.. 
for  the  last  installation,  previous  to  tli 
one,  made  there.  The  expense.  ht>\'. 
ever,  is  borne  by  the  city  at  large  an. 


Completed  I«mp  post  base  with 

the  danger  of  injury  to  the  posts  from 
motor  vehicles  may  be  lessened.  The 
mounting  height  of  the  light  source  is 
twelve  feet. 

Alleys  for  the  removal  of  garbage, 
ashes,  etc.,  and  for  entrance  to  garages 
are  a  feature  of  many  Chicago  residen- 
tial blocks,  and  therefore,  while  the  ap- 
proximate spacing  of  the  standards  is, 
as  stated,  150  feet,  the  lamps  are  so 
arranged  that  each  end  of  an  alley  is 
lighted  by  one  of  the  units. 

The  work  of  installation  and  con- 
struction was  done  both  by  contract 
and  by  the  city's  day  labor  forces — ap- 


bolts  and  ends  of  spider  concealed. 

not  by  the  indix  idual  property  owners 
affected. 

Real  estate  owners  and  dealers  say 
that  property  values  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  improvement.  The 
police  pronounce  the  new  lights  a  de- 
terrent to  crime,  and  John  T.  Miller, 
Commissioner  of  Gas  and  Electricity, 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  was 
undertaken  and  is  being  carried  on,  has 
received  scores  of  letters  from  citizens 
saying  that  they  feel  that  the  security 
of  lives  and  property  has  been  greatly 
promoted. 
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WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Alhambra  is  ready  to  become  a 
White  Way  city  as  soon  as  the  State 
has  recovered  from  its  power  shortage 
resulting  from  the  unusually  dry  sea- 
son. The  installation  of  modern  orna- 
mental lighting  units  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  1000-candlepovver  lamps 
will  be  used  when  California  water 
power  is  again  normal.  At  present  600- 
candlepower  Mazda  lamps  are  being 
used. 

Two  lighting  units  are  mounted  >>n 
each  post.  The  posts  are  spaced  op- 
posite each  other  along  the  curbs  and 
are  120  feet  apart.  General  Electric 
Form  12  units,  equipped  with  GE-124 
rippled  globes  and  GE-1124  canopies, 
were  used. 

Albany  has  awakened  from  a  period 
of  somnolence,  and  is  now  a  bus\-. 
bustling  city,  the  sound  of  the  saw  and 
hammer  are  heard  from  all  points  of 
the  compass;  building  permits  are  be- 
ing issued  at  the  rate  of  over  S125.000 
monthly,  in  face  of  inclement  weather, 
which  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard building  activity.  It  is  safe  to  sa\ 
that  with  good  weather  the  next  few- 
months  should  show  a  material  in- 
crease along  all  building  lines.  Much  of 
this  building  activity  can  be  attributed 
to  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance 
that  has  been  adopted  by  the  city,  di- 
viding the  city  into  five  groups,  to-wit : 
a  first  and  second  residential  district,  a 
commercial  district,  and  a  light  and 
heav)'  industrial  district.  A  movement 
is  well  under  way  to  secure  two  blocks 
containing  six  and  one-half  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  as  a  park  and  play- 
ground. As  soon  as  this  land  is  pro- 
cured it  is  the  intention  of  the  city  to 
beautify  it  so  that  ultimately  it  will  be 


one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  East  Bay 
region. 

The  city  also  has  under  contempla- 
tion the  purchase  of  an  addition  to  its 
present  efficient  Fire  Department,  in 
the  shape  of  a  $12,000  fire-fighting 
engine,  upon  which  will  be  installed  a 
pump  of  the  latest  model ;  this  we  are 
advised  will  materially  lessen  insurance 
rates. 

With  a  bonding  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000  and  a  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  only  $12,000,  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  city  on  a 
tax  rate  of  ninety-five  cents  on  the 
$100,  among  the  lowest  rates  of  any  of 
the  cities  of  California. 

As  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ings under  construction  in  the  city  are 
residences,  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
the  homeseeker  has  visualized  the  op- 
portunities offered  in  this  clean,  pro- 
gressive city,  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  reasonable  price  for  which  he  can 
secure  a  home,  and  is  satisfiedly  rejoic- 
ing that  he  has  cast  his  lot  in  Albany. 
H.  W".  Brewer,  City  Clerk. 

Coronado  has  undertaken  certain 
public  improvements  which  might  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  read  Pacific 

MUNICIPALTTIE?. 

Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  cities, 
Coronado  can  boast  of  having  nearly 
100%  of  its  streets  paved.  Attention 
has  therefore  been  turned  to  the  pav- 
ing of  alleys,  and  contracts  have  been 
signed,  and  the  paving  of  42  alleys  is 
now  under  way.  The  city  blocks  are 
500  feet  in  length  and  the  alleys  20  feet 
wide.  The  paving  consists  of  4-inch 
concrete  of  a  1-2-4  mix  and  the  work  is 
being  accomplished  for  14.9c  per  square 
foot,     which     also     includes     grading. 
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Upon  conii)ktJ,m  u|  thoc  42  allrvs.  an- 
other 20  will  be  pavf.l.  making'  a  total 
of  over  600.000  s(|uarc  feet  of  pavinji 
actually  under  way  or  ci.ntemplatecj, 
at  an  ex])en(liture  of  about  $100,000. 
All  of  this  work  is  bein^  done  un.Ier 
the  Improvenuni  .Act  of  1911. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  being  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  harbor  on  the  ocean  front  near 
the    Hotel    del    Coronado,    for    small 
motor  and  sailin},-  craft.    This  work  in- 
cludes 876  lineal  feet  of  concrete  sheet 
pilinp  bulkhead,  13,000  tons  of  rock  on 
the  jetty,  20,000  yards  of  dredging,  and 
the   necessary   floats,   lighting   svstem. 
roadway  approach,  etc.     This  work  is 
approximately  75%  finished  and  when 
complete  will  accommodate  numerous 
shore  boats  which  will  ply  to  the  Battle 
Fleet  anchored  in  the  Coronado  road- 
stead, and  also  serve  as  a  rendezvous 
for  pleasure  yachts,  particularly  during 
the  Pacific  Coast  Regatta.     It   is  ex"^ 
pected   that  the  harbor  will   be   ready 
for  use  early  in  the  summer. 
\'cry  truly  yours, 
T.  J.  Allen,  City  Manager. 

Chino  has  just  completed  laying 
1400'  of  10"  water  line,  replacing  a  6" 
line  on  the  main  artery  of  the  water 
system. 

The  following  extensions  will  he 
made  this  month : 

3100'  of  4"  pipe  on  Riverside  Drive 
from  First  Street  to  Ramona  Avenue, 
thus  piping  the  water  to  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  city  limits. 

1360'  of  2"  pipe  on  Ramona  Avenue. 

1000'  of  2"  pipe  on  \ernon  Avenue. 

1000'  of  2"  pipe  on  Schacfer  Avenue. 

Bids  will  be  opened  March  3rd  for  a 

well,  pumping  plant  and  pump  house 

complete.     \\  ith  the  new  extensions  to 

the  water  system  it  was  thought  best 

to  put  down  another  well.     This  will 

give    Chino    two    wells   at    the    Chino 


reservoir  and  one  at  North  Pomona  and 
will  put  the  city  in  good  shape  for 
water. 

The  American-La  France  Type  65, 
400-gallon  fire  engine  ordered  in  Octo- 
ber is  expected  to  arrive  in  Chino  some 
time  this  month. 

M.  L.  Birnie,  City  Clerk. 

Dunsmuir— .\  survey  party  is  estab- 
lishing grades,  preparatory  to  install- 
ing a  sewer  system,  and  extensive  pav- 


mg. 

The  new  City  Hall  has  been  com- 
menced, the  excavating  is  being  done, 
and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in  100  working  days'" time. 

The  city  has  just  taken  delivery  of 
another  new  American-La  France  type 
"75,"  750-gallon  motor-driven  pumping 
fire  engine  with  water  tank,  which 
makes  the  second  piece  of  fire-fighting 
equipment  of  this  kind. 

The  city  has  recently  purchased  a 
Best  "30"  tractor,  Russell  grader, 
rooter,  and  snow  plow. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  im- 
provements going  on  in  the  town,  such 
as  a  new  Masonic  Temple,  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  new  stone  Episcopal  Church,  ad- 
ditions to  the  Grammar  School,  and 
considerable  business  building. 
\ery  truly  yours, 
!•:.  G.  Hawkins,  City  Clerk. 

Holtvillc  is  now  in  consultation  with 
the  Burns-Smith-McDonald  Engineer- 
ing Company,  planning  on  the  exten- 
sion of  our  sewer  system  and  building 
an  Imhoff  tank  and  chlorinating  plant. 
The  total  cost  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16,000  and  it  is  planned  to 
raise  the  money  by  bond  issue. 

The  Holtville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  just  completed  their  new  Informa- 
tion Bureau  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  City  Park.  It  is  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  with   red  Granada   roof,  and 

(ConHnurJ  on  po^f  119) 
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Municipal  Hospitals  Must  Come  to  the 
Rescue  of  Small  Towns 


The  experience  of  the  City  Hospital 
at  McKinney  in  providing  the  most 
modern  hospital  facilities  for  its  citi- 
zens and  the  citizens  of  surrounding 
communities,  and  in  coming  through 
the  year  1924  with  money  ahead,  has 
aroused  much  in- 
terest and  serious 
thought  in  small 
Texas  towns. 

Thinking  may- 
ors and  other  offi- 
cials  in  these 
towns  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  the  old 
idea  that  only  the 
larger  cities  can 
afford  —  or  need 
for  that  matter — 
modern  hospitals 
is  not  a  mistaken 
idea.  They  are 
justified  in  giving 
this  matter  some 
thought. 

Cities  Are  Healthiest 

It  was  not  so  many  years  back  when 
it  was  believed  that  the  best  health  con- 
ditions were  to  be  found  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  and  that 
cities  were  dens  of  disease  where  only 
the  hardiest  survived.  But  today  con- 
ditions have  changed,  if  we  can  believe 
cold  statistics  on  the  subject. 

Due  to  modern  methods  of  encourag- 
ing health  and  combating  disease  in 
cities,  conditions  are  almost  directly  re- 
versed. The  city  boy  is  taught  health 
and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  from 
almost  the  first  day  he  enters  them  ;  his 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  MENACED 


Due  to  the  hospital  situation  in 
this  state  (a  situation  discussed 
in  this  article),  the  small  towns 
and  rural  communities  of  Texas 
are  menaced  by  an  impending 
exodus  of  skilled  doctors  and 
surgeons. 

"The  country  practitioner  is 
fast  becoming  extinct,"  says  an 
expert ;  "already  vast  areas  of  our 
country  are  lacking  the  medical 
attention  of  a  single  physician. 
And  because  the  family  doctor  is 
dying  out  the  health  of  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  is 
jeopardized." 


health  is  looked  after  by  trained  super- 
visors; he  is  taught  to  play,  to  exer- 
cise, and  the  means  for  these  things  are 
put  at  his  disposal  in  parks  and  gym- 
nasiums. And  if  sickness  or  accident 
overtake  him  he  has  available  for  his 
care  modern  hos- 
pitals and  sani- 
tariums with  the 
best  of  medical 
and  surgical  skill. 


Country  Doctor 


There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the 
average  small 
Texas  town  and 
rural  community 
does  not  have  to- 
day the  health 
protection  that 
larger  cities  have. 
And.  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Dr.  S.  S. 
Goldwater,  former 
Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
now  superintending  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, the  conditions  in  these  commun- 
ities may  steadily  become  worse.  He 
says: 

"The  country  practitioner  is  fast 
nearing  extinction.  The  exodus  of  the 
physician  from  our  smaller  cities  and 
rural  communities  is  yearly  becoming 
accelerated,  and  already  vast  areas  of 
our  country  are  lacking  the  medical  at- 
tention of  a  single  physician.  Although 
our  schools  of  medicine  are  turning  out 
hundreds  of  splendidly  trained  young 
doctors,  it  is  not  as  country  practition- 
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CIS.  I  hcsf  men  reiusc  to  j^o  into  com- 
munities where  there  are  no  hospitals 
to  provide  scientific  care  for  their  i)a- 
tients  and  to  enable  them  to  rise  in 
their  profession.  And  because  the  fam- 
ily doctor  is  dyiiifr  out  the  health  of 
rural  communities  is  jeopardi/e<l.'" 
248  Hospitals  in  Texas 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  hospital 
situation  in  Texas  today. 

According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures, there  are  in  Texas  281  hospitals 
and  allied  institutions,  and  by  the  latter 
term  is  meant  the  State  and  charitable 
homes  for  children,  for  aged  persons, 
and  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Of 
this  number  248  are  active  hospitals, 
having  a  total  bed  capacity  of  12,807. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that 
248  hospitals  should  be  adequate  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  as  sparsely  settled 
a  State  as  Texas,  but  further  thought 
will  show  this  not  to  be  true.  Accord- 
ing to  authorities,  the  ideal,  the  safe 
ratio  between  population  and  hospital 
beds  is  estimated  to  be  one  bed  to  every 
200  persons.  Texas  has  a  population  of 
approximately  4,500,000,  and  should 
have,  therefore,  not  less  than  22,500 
beds. 

In  other  words,  Texas'  ratio  of  beds 
to  persons  is  about  one  to  every  384; 
she  is  about  100  per  cent  below  the  safe 
standard. 

Cities  Are  Protected 
And  at  that,  most  of  the  Texas  hos- 
pitals, that  is,  the  really  efficient,  mod- 
ern ones,  are  grouped  in  the  larger  cit- 
ies, and  are  hardly  available  to  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  This 
situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Texas,  how- 
ever, but  is  common  throughout  the 
whole  United  States.  In  every  State 
in  the  Union  it  is  the  city  which  is 
best  cared  for  in  this  respect. 

For  examiile,  the  city  of  Omaha  has 
a  bed  for  every  107  persons,  and  70  per 
cent  of  these  beds  are  continuouslv  oc- 


cupied, liartlord.  e  oiin..  has  one  hos- 
pital bed  for  every  110  persons,  with 
81  per  cent  continuously  in  use;  St. 
Paul  has  one  to  every  111;  Baltimore, 
one  to  every  112;  Richmond,  one  to 
every  114;  and  Boston,  one  to  every 
127.  Chicago  has  one  bed  to  every  214 
persons,  and  .\ew  York,  one  to  everv 
2«J3. 

Municipal  Hospitals  Advocated 
How  to  extend  these  modern  hos- 
pital facilities  to  the  small  town  and 
rural  communities  is  the  problem  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  health  ex- 
perts over  the  State  and  country.  These 
persons  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  the  development  of  the 
municipal  hospital  idea.  They  say  that 
it  is  as  much  a  duty  of  a  city  to  pro- 
vide places  where  expert  medical  and 
surgical  service  can  be  had  quickly  and 
cheaply,  places  which  will  serve  as 
health  centers  for  the  community,  as  it 
is  a  duty  to  provide  good  water,  good 
streets,  modern  sewage  and  garbage 
disposal  plants  and  the  other  public 
services  that  should  be  found  in  Texas 
cities. 

Six  Municipal  Hospitals  in  State 
Figures  supplied  by  the  Modern  Hos- 
pital Publishing  Company  of  Chicago 
say  that  Texas  has  today  20  municipal 
hospitals.  However,  according  to  the 
American  Hospital  Directory,  only  six 
of  these  can  be  classed  as  strictly  mu- 
nicipal hospitals,  the  others  being  pri- 
vate hospitals  which  care  for  city  pa- 
tients on  a  contract  basis.  TTiese  six 
are  located  at  McKinney,  Houston, 
Galveston,  Dallas.  .-Xustin  and  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  complete  classification  of  Texas 
hospital  ownership  is:  Private.  207; 
municipal,  20;  State.  10;  county,  7; 
Federal,  4. 

The  largest  of  the  municipal  hospit- 
als is  at  Galveston  and  has  a  capacity 
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SHOULD  THE  CITIES  IMPOSE  A 
GASOLINE  TAX? 


By   AllCHEU    BOWDE> 
City  Attorney  of  San  Jose,  before  the  League 


[EniTOR's  NoTE-This  question  is  particularly  timely,  in  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  legii 
laturc  oil  the  proposition  to  increase  the  tax.] 


Mr.  Archer  Bowden  :  Mr.  President, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  think 
there  is  no  question  but  what  every 
function  of  a  city  is,  very  largely,  de- 
pendent upon  the  city  having  an  ade- 
quate revenue  to  carry  out  those  func- 
tions. The  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  is  relating  to  the  gasoline 
tax,  and  it  is  whether  or  not  the  cities 
themselves  should  impose  a  gasoline 
tax.  The  gasoline  tax  has  a  very  pe- 
culiar record.  It  is  one  of  the  few  taxes 
that  can  be  called  "popular".  There 
has  been  a  gasoline  tax  imposed  in  thir- 
ty-six States,  that  is,  up  to  the  first  of 
February,  and  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle protest  against  the  tax.  That  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gasoline 
companies  in  this  State,  for  instance, 
dropped  the  price  two  cents  when  the 
tax  went  on,  and  then  put  the  price  up 
again.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been 
very  little  protest  against  the  gasoline 
tax,  and  it  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  United  States. 

Xow,  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  tax 
is  this:  that  the  amount  of  gasoline 
which  a  man  uses  in  his  truck  or  in  his 
automobile  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  roads,  and  while 
it  may  not  be  an  exact  measure,  it  is 
probably  as  just  a  measuring  stick  as 
can  be  adopted.  So  much  for  the  theory 
of  the  gasoline  tax. 

-In  practice,  the  gasoline  tax  is  cer- 
tainly unjust  to  the  residents  of  cities. 
The  heaviest  traffic  in  the  world  is 
upon   the    city    streets.     I    imagine,    in 


Alameda  County  for  example,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  trucks  and 
thousands  of  delivery  cars  that  cover 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  mileage  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  cities  of  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley,  and  yet  those 
towns,  whose  pavements  are  pounded 
to  pieces  by  those  trucks  and  those 
automobiles,  get  not  a  nickel  from  the 
present  gasoline  tax  in  this  State. 

This  subject  is  related,  in  a  way,  to 
the  question  discussed  here  a  short 
time  ago,  namely,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  State  highways  should  or  should 
not  be  extended  right  through  the 
cities,  and  whether  the  cities  should  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  highway  tax  in 
maintaining  through  traffic  streets, 
which  are  really  a  part  of  the  State 
system  of  highways  or  the  county  sys- 
tem of  highways.  Personally,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  fair  about  stopping  the 
State  highway  at  the  city  limits,  theo- 
retically^,  for  the  purposes  of  mainte- 
nance by  the  State  or  county,  espe- 
cially when  that  highway  goes  on 
through  the  city,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that,  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  utility  rates,  most 
of  the  taxes  which  go  to  support  the 
State  Highway  Commission  work  are 
paid  by  residents  of  cities. 

Now,  the  question  is  asked:  should 
the  cities  impose  a  gasoline  tax?  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  they  should,  for 
this  reason  :  the  present  tax  is  inequita- 
ble to  the  man  in  the  city.  The  city 
should  get  a  fair  share  of  the  present 
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tax,  or,  if  an  additional  tax  of  one  cent 
is  put  on,  the  city  should  get  that  cent. 
If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  attacking  the  ]iroblem  in  that  way, 
the  cities  put  on  a  tax.  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  remedy  the  present  inequality 
at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tax  is 
passed  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  the 
city  resident,  or  the  man  who  buys  gas- 
oline in  the  city,  will  he  forced  to  meet 
that  additional  burden.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tax  can  be  devised  which  is  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  man 
who  runs  a  gasoline  station  in  the  city 
will  have  to  stand  that  burden,  and  it 
will  be  unfair  to  him  as  against  the 
man  who  maintains  the  station  outside 
of  the  city  limits. 

The  cities  undertook  to  get  on  the 
ballot  a  measure  which  would  provide 
that  the  present  gasoline  tax  be  divided 
in  this  way:  that  the  State  would  keep 
the  part  it  now  gets,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  divided  between  the  cities 
and  counties  as  follows:  that,  in  any 
given  county,  the  cities  would  get  a  pro 
rata  of  the  money  formerly  going  to  the 
county,  based  upon  the  number  of  reg- 
istered vehicles  in  any  given  city.  In 
other  words,  if  a  given  city  in  a  county 
had  one-quarter  of  the  cars  registered 
iji  that  county,  it  would  get  one-quar- 
ter of  the  gasoline  tax  apportioned  to 


that  county.  In  other  words,  the  moii(.\ 
would  be  divided  among  the  cities  in  .i 
county,  and  between  the  cities,  in  any 
given  county,  and  the  county  itseli. 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  money  i- 
now  divided  among  the  counties,  in 
other  words,  strictly  upon  a  pro  rat.i 
basis,  based  on  the  registration  of  autc 
mobiles. 

There  may  be  better  methods  of  <li 
viding  that  money,  but  that  is  a  logical 
method,  and  it  is  probably  as  fair  a 
method  as  can  be  devised.  There  were 
several  diflterent  measures  considered 
by  the  committees  handling  this  mat- 
ter. One  proposed  to  give  the  counties 
the  additional  advantage  of  taking  out 
15  per  cent  of  the  amount  coming  to 
the  county  before  there  was  a  division 
between  the  cities  and  the  county. 
Now,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  what 
this  League  and  the  cities  must  do,  if 
they  are  going  to  get  any  results,  is  to 
get  together  on  some  measure,  and 
then  go  out  and  put  it  across. 

Now,  "putting  it  across"  is  largely  a 
matter  of  psychology.  That  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  negro  down  in 
Tennessee  who  went  up  before  the  edu- 
cational board,  in  a  State  where  very 
few  negroes  are  jiermitted  to  vote.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  said,  "Rastus, 
what  does  psychology  mean?"    Rastus 
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said,  "Boss,  psychology  means  that  one 
more  nigger  don't  vote." 

When  it  comes  to  getting  bills  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cities  through  the 
Legislature,  we  are  almost  up  against 
the  same  thing  as  the  negro  in  Tennes- 
see was.  However,  we  have  a  practical 
problem  to  meet.  It  is  proposed,  so  I 
understand,  to  introduce  at  the  next 
Legislature  a  measure  raising  the  gaso- 
line tax  one  cent,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
give  all  of  that  cent  to  the  State  High- 
wav  Commission,  and  to  give  none  of 
that  or  any  other  part  of  the  gasoline 
tax,  to  the  cities. 

To  revert  to  the  highway  question 
again,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
that  a  man  can  get  in  his  automobile 
at  the  city  limits  of  San  Francisco  and 
ride  to  the  City  Hall  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  never  travel  on  a  county  road?  He 
will  travel  on  nothing  but  State  high- 
ways and  city  streets,  and  if  it  were  not 
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for  the  facj;  that  San  Francisco  is  a  city 
and  county  he  would  go  clear  from  the 
City  Hall  in  San  Francisco. 

The  heaviest  traffic  in  this  State  is 
on  the  State  highway,  and  the  residents 
of  the  cities  pay  most  of  the  taxes  that 
support  those  highways,  and  yet  the 
cities  get  not  a  nickel  from  the  high- 
way tax,  except  in  some  few  cases, 
where  small  towns  are  helped  out  by 
the  Highway  Commission. 

If  such  a  measure  is  proposed  in  the 
Legislature,  I  think  the  cities  and  this 
League  ought  to  tell  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  that,  "unless  you  give 
the  cities  a  fair  division  of  this  tax,  we 
will  hold  your  measure  up  on  refer- 
endum." If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
measure  is  not  proposed,  I  believe  that 
the  cities  should  undertake  to  get  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  and 
passed,  if  possible,  giving  the  cities  a 
fair  share  of  the  gasoline  tax.     If  that 
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fails.  1  think  wc  should  do  \\Ji:it  wc  at- 
tempted to  do  this  last  time,  that  is.  get 
a  measure  on  the  ballot  pivinj;  us  a  fair 
share  of  the  gasoline  tax. 

In  order  to  t^et  that  across,  you  must 
have  the  rijjhl  situation,  as  far  as  the 
psychology  of  the  matter  is  concerned, 
in  other  words,  you  must  have  co-oper- 
ation. It  has  been  mentioned  here  that. 
in  Lo.^  .Anneles  County,  for  example. 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  some 
cases,  will  spend  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  a  street  where  they  can  get  a  third 
from  the  city  and  a  third  from  the  prop- 
erty owners.  I  think  in  Alameda  Coun- 
ty it  is  proposed,  or  possibly  carrietl 
out  already,  that  in  the  construction  of 
East  Fourteenth  Street  a  portion  of 
that  cost  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gaso- 
line tax. 

The  cities  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
of  this  gasoline  tax,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  they  should  not  be  required 
to  get  it  in  any  wise  dependent  upon 
the  political  whim  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  their  county.  What  I 
am  getting  at  is  this,  even  though,  in 
Alameda  County  they  are  getting  some 
part  of  the  gasoline  tax,  and  in  Los  An- 
geles Cbunty  they  may  be  getting  part 
of  the  gasoline  tax,  still  I  believe 
that  the  citizens  of  the  municipalities. 
and  of  the  counties,  and  their  officials, 
should  get  together  and  help  put  over 
a  measure  which  will  give  to  the  cities 
their  share  of  this  tax.  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  that  they  should  do  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  situation  may  be 
in  their  particular  county.  In  other 
words,  we  should  all  i^ull  together.  I 
appeal  to  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  League,  to  take  steps  in  your  own 
communities — I  think  it  should  be  done 
to  some  extent  here — to  have  a  decision 
made  as  to  what  is  a  fair  division  of 
this  tax,  and  having  done  that,  to  go 
out  and  see  that  the  thing  is  put  across, 
either  at  the  next  Legislature  or  at  the 
next  election.  I  thank  you.   C.Applansc.) 
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DISCUSSION  ON  THE  SUBJECT,  "SHOULD  THE  CITIES 
IMPOSE  A  GASOLINE  TAX?" 


The  President :  Mr.  Bmvden  has  put 
the  proposition  before  you.  I  imagine 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  that  are 
interested  in  this  subject  matter.  Any- 
one want  to  say  anything  about  it? 

^Ir.  ^^'hitnall :  I  will  take  a  chance 
on  speaking  again  before  you.  This 
matter  of  the  gasoline  tax,  ^Ir.  Chair- 
man, is  a  thing  that  has  been  very  ihor- 
oughly  discussed  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  of  our  neighboring  cit- 
ies, and  it  has  also  resolved  itself  into 
this  thought:  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  should  be  made  available 
to  the  city,  whatever  that  percentage 
might  be  and  through  whatever  means 
it  would  come  to  them,  the  fear,  has 
been  expressed  that  that  percentage 
would  be  spread  upon  the  streets  of  the 
city,  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  the  larger 
communities,  and  thus  be  entirelv  lost. 


The  theory  of  the  gasoline  tax  was  that 
it  would  provide  a  system  of  highways 
that  would  facilitate  intercourse  be- 
tween communities,  and  now  we  be- 
lieve also  within  communities.  And, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  recently  gotten  to 
the  point  where  we  are  distinguishing 
between  purely  local  streets  and  high- 
ways within  cities,  it  has  been  our  con- 
clusion that  if  and  when  a  portion  of 
the  gasoline  tax  is  made  available  to 
the  municipalities,  that  that  should  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  provision 
that  such  moneys  be  expended  only 
upon  the  principal  and  connecting  thor- 
oughfares, the  larger  thoroughfares  in 
the  communities  themselves.  In  that 
way  the  very  purpose  of  the  gasoline 
tax  will  be  carried  out  to  the  nth  de- 
gree. It  will  not  in  any  iVvay  dissipate 
the  purpose  of  the  funds  or  the  funds 
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themselves,  and,  in  so  far  as  wc  niipht  the  south  will  come  north  to  San  Fran- 
be  permitted  to  assist  in  brintjiufr  about  cisco  with  a  solid  phalanx  at  least  as 
this  happy  conclusion  of  this  subject,  it  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  if  not  in 
will  be.  presumably,  alon^  that  line  of  legislative  votes.  I  am  interested  in 
thought.  hearing  about  that  new  kind  of  psy- 
I  will  say  that  it  has  been  my  ])rivi-  chology  that  Mr.  Bowden  referred  to. 
lege,  upon  n>any  occasions,  to  discuss  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  psy- 
this  matter,  incidentally,  in  gatherings  chology  is,  but  if  it  means,  "if  you  do 
of  small  and  large  capacity  in  and  not,  we  will,"  me  for  that  psychology, 
around  Los  Angeles,  and  although  Mr.  H.  .A.  Postlethwaite :  City  Attor- 
there  are  many  subjects  upon  whicli  we  ney  of  Sonoma  and  San  Bruno:  In 
could  get  pretty  general  agreement,  I  answer  to  what  was  just  said  by  Mr. 
have  never  seen  a  .subject  on  which  we  Whitnall,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
can  get  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  measure  which  was  attempted  to  be 
such  earnestness,  as  on  this  matter  of  initiated  contained  a  provision  which 
the  gasoline  tax.  So  I  think  that  if  the  required  the  money  raised  to  be  used 
north  will  start  in  the  way  of  definite  only  upon  through  streets.  I  want  to 
lff,'i>.l;itii>ii,  ynn  can  rest  assured  that  say  that  I  think  there  should  be  some 
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discussion  here,  more  or  less  general, 
upon  this  subject.  We  had  quite  a  lot 
of  publicity  on  it  at  the  time  we  tried 
to  get  this  measure  across.  I  had  in- 
tended to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  find  out  just  how  badly  we 
failed  in  getting  the  required  signa- 
tures, but  I  have  not  done  so.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  failed  quite  badly. 
In  other  words,  we  did  not  have  the 
proper  psychology  that  Mr.  Bowden 
speaks  of.  But  I  think  you  will  find 
that  we  have  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
voting  population  living  in  our  cities, 
and  on  that  basis,  if  on  nothing  else, 
we  should  be  entitled  to  some  legisla- 
tive consideration. 


The  President:  Anything  further  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mason :  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
this  particular  question  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  taxes  that  are  raised  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways. I  have  had  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  convincing  people  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  taxation,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  that  tax  at  the  present  time  is 
quite  unfair.  Anybody  who  stops  to 
think  will  agree  with  that  conclusion  in 
regard  to  a  system  that  places  the  tax 
upon  automobiles  in  the  form  of  a 
license,  a  tax  upon  motor  fuel  used  by 
automobiles,  all  of  which  goes,  not  for 
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A  better  way 

to  light  the  home  streets 

A-SYM-ETRIC  provides  the  best 
and  most  economical  light  distri- 
bution on  the  home  streets. 

A-SYM-ETRIC  redirects  the  light 
where  you  want  it  more  on  the 
street  surface,  less  on  the  house 
fronts. 

A-SYM-ETRIC  diffuses  the  light, 
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motorists  and  passers-by. 
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the  purpose  of  improving  and  main- 
tain public  highways  generally,  but  is 
used  exclusively  for  certain  highways 
designated  as  State  highways  and  as 
county  highways,  and  excludes  from  the 
list  of  public  highways  all  of  our  city 
streets,  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  fact 
is  that  those  people  who  pay  the  taxes, 
the  owners  of  machines,  are  compelled 
to  use  the  city  streets  (that  is,  those 
of  them  who  live  in  the  cities),  and  are 
taxed  again  upon  the  value  of  their  ma- 
chine, and  upon  the  value  of  all  of  their 
other  holdings,  to  maintain  and  con- 
struct the  streets  within  the  cities 
which  are  used,  not  exclusively  by 
them,  but  by  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
just  as  generally  and  just  as  specifically 
as  any  other  highway. 

As  Mr.  Bowden  has  said,  the  inten- 
sive traffic  is  greatest  within  the  cities, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  machines 
have,  for  their  ultimate  destination, 
some  municipality.  The  farmers  go  to 
trade,  the  people  visit  from  one  city  to 
another.  The  people  go  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other  and,  in  doing 
so,  they  necessarily  pass  through  any- 
where from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  city 
streets. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  there  should 
be  a  larger  viewpoint  taken  by  the 
State  authorities  themselves.  They 
ought  to  recognize  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system,  and  in  their  allocation 
of  this  money  they  should  recognize 
that  the  people  of  the  cities  are  entitled 
to  some  of  it.  Now,  as  to  the  exact 
amount,  that  is  the  question,  and  that 
was  the  great  trouble  we  had  in  pre- 
paring a  proper  amendment  because, 
when  you  took  the  county  as  a  unit, 
and  your  city  as  a  unit,  and  tried  to 
make  a  general  rule  and  distribute  so 
much  according  to  population,  or  so 
much  according  to  the  assessed  value, 
or  so  much  according  to  the  registra- 
tion of  machines,  you  always,  in  some 


county,  ran  up  against  something 
which  would  be  unfair.  For  example, 
in  some  small  county  where  there  was 
only  one  municipality  containing  per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  automobiles, 
to  divide  that  fifty-fifty  would  mean 
that  the  city  would  get  one-half  the 
entire  money  coming  to  that  county, 
and  yet  it  would  only  have  a  very  small 
actual  mileage,  and  the  machines  in 
that  city  would  be  perhaps  the  ones 
that  used  the  county  and  State  high- 
ways much  more  than  they  would  the 
city  streets. 

There  were  a  great  many  complex 
problems  disclosed  by  our  attempt  to 
frame  up  that  measure.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  something  done  to  impress  the  idea 
upon  the  members  of  our  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  upon  our  State  Highway 
Commission,  and  upon  the  automobile 
clubs  of  California — which,  by  the  way, 
I  think  perhaps  are  the  dominant  po- 
litical factors  in  this  kind  of  legislation 
—that  we  have  a  just  demand.  And 
when  we  can  get  it  into  their  con- 
sciences that  we  have  a  just  demand  we 
will  get  a  remedy. 

Now,  speaking  of  psychology,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
powerful  thing  if  we  could  produce  the 
right  psychology.  In  studying  over 
this  question,  this  idea  came  to  me: 
that,  possibly,  we  could  create  that 
right  psychology  by  our  own  action  in 
this  way :  we  have  the  right  legally — 
and  I  think  all  of  our  city  attorneys 
will  agree — that  we  have  the  right 
legally  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  sales 
of  gasoline.  I  think  that  if  the  cities 
should  agree  that  they  would  impose 
such  a  tax,  it  would  call  attention  to 
the  situation  as  it  confronts  us  more 
than  anything  else  we  could  do.  I  think 
that  such  a  step  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  producing  the  proper  psy- 

iContinued  on  page  134'^ 
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Corona  is  ptoud  of  it's 
Mac^damStreets 
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it'ilh  road  problems. 

are  hrrr  lo  serve. 


.  .  .  When  street  pavement  outlives  the  bonds  that 
paid  for  it,  it  is  an  achievement  in  the  annals  of  road 
making. 

.  .  .  Seventeen  years  ago  Corona  paved  its  streets  with 
macadam  pavement  —  100%  —  using  Gilmore  Road 
Oil  and  Asphaltic  Binders. 

.  .  .  The  bonds  have  been  paid  and  the  streets  are 

hke  new  today.    That  is  why  Corona  is  proud 

and  happy. 

.  .  .  Since  the  day  these  streets  were  completed  the 

maintenance  on  them  has  been  practically  nil 

they  are  as  free  from  ruts,  holes  and  bumps  as  the 
equator  is  frorn  snow they  are  perfect. 

.  .  .  More  proof  of  the  enduring  quahties  of  asphaltic 
pavement  laid  with  Gilmore  Road  Oil  and  Asphaltic 
Binders. 

GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  East  Twenty- Eighth  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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(Conlmuei  from  page  Hi) 

of  320  beds.  The  smallest  is  located 
at  :Mc Kinney,  this  one  having  only  30 
beds. 

The  largest  county  hospital  is  at 
Cursicana,  and  has  56  beds,  while  the 
smallest  in  this  group  is  the  l5-bed  es- 
tablishment at  Sulphur  Springs. 
Public  Utility  Defined 
Writing  with  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  municipal  hospital  idea, 
Arthur  K.  Winston,  Supervisor  of  Or- 
ganization, Department  of  Public 
Health,  Alberta,  Canada,  says  in  the 
"Modern  Hospital": 

"If  we  refer  to  the  dictionary  I 
think  the  best  definition  of  the  word 
'public'  is  the  following:  'The  people 
collectively  or  in  general  as  of  a  gen- 
eral locality,  State  or  nation,  or  of  the 
world  at  large ;  also  all  those  persons 
who  may  be  grouped  or  considered  to- 
gether for  any  given  purpose.' 

"  'Utility'  has  been  defined  as  'the  fit- 
ness to  supply  the  natural  needs  of 
man,  or  the  quality  of  contributing  to 
his  comfort,  prosperity  and  happiness ; 
that  serviceableness  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  a  thing.' 

"Briefly,  then,  a  public  utility  is  the 
effort  of  a  people  collectively  or  of  a 
general  locality  grouped  together  to 
provide  a  quality  and  character  of  serv- 
iceableness which  will  bring  happiness  ; 
the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Hospitals  Are  Utilities 
"This  application  is  truly  fitting  to 
hospital  accommodation  and  service,  as 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  basis 
for  argument  but  that  one  of  the 
noblest  works  engaging  the  attention 
of  people  today  is  that  of  preserving 
the  public  health." 

Under  the  system  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  hospitals  too 
often  it  is  only  the  richer  classes  of 
people    who    can    afford    to    take    ad- 


vantage of  their  facilities.  And  health 
and  the  best  of  medical  care  should  be 
available  to  everyone,  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  his  purse. 

Says  Mr.  Winston  again : 
"The  municipal  hospital  provides 
equal  accommodation  to  all.  The  hos- 
pital as  a  semi-private  institution, 
where  those  who  can  afford  its  care  in 
time  of  sickness,  has  gone  forever.  To- 
day we  are  trying  to  make  the  hos- 
pital an  institution  open  to  everyone 
who  needs  the  facilities  it  offers." 
Example  at  McKinney 
The  objection  most  often  urged 
against  the  establishment  of  municipal 
hospitals  is,  of  course,  that  their  cost 
is  prohibitive,  that  they  cannot  be  made 
to  pay.  The  following  facts,  printed  in 
the  January  number  of  "Texas  Munici- 
palities," are  cited  in  this  connection : 

The  City  Hospital  at  McKinney,  a 
city  of  about  7,000  population,  was 
built  in  1919  at  a  cost  of  $ljO,000.  The 
cost  of  the  building  itself  was  $100,000, 
and  was  paid  for  by  a  bond  issue.  It 
was  equipped  for  $50,000,  this  money 
being  raised  by  public  subscriptions  ob- 
tained through  the  clubs  of  the  city 
and  by  individual  gifts.  It  is  a  40-bed 
institution. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  past  year 
were  $18,643.77,  and  the  disbursements 
were  $18,356.73.  This  means  that  the 
hospital  showed  a  net  profit  for  the 
year  of  $286.91.  The  cost  of  operation 
was  $3.35  per  occupied  bed  per  day. 
Hospital  Pays  Way 
Mr.  J.  Ed  Rhea,  president  of  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  McKinney  Hos- 
pital, says: 

"When  the  City  Commission  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital it  expected  to  have  an  annual  de- 
ficit of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  but  we  have  not  had  such  a 
deficit  from  the  first  day  of  operation. 
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Are  Built  to  Ride  On- 
Not  to  Slide  On 

It  is  a  mighty  unpleasant  experience  to  have  to 
drive  over  a  slippery  pavement. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  motorists  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  Concrete  Streets  and  Roads  is 
because  Concrete  is  always  rigid,  even,  unyielding 
and  skid-proof. 

When  you  come  to  a  stretch  of  Concrete  Road, 
you  feel  your  car  "take  hold."  You  note  the  sure,  sw  ift 
action  of  the  brakes  even  in  wet  weather  — how  easy 
it  is  to  steer. 

And  Concrete  Pavements  are  in  color  a  pleasing, 
light  gray  — safe  by  night  as  well  aS  by  day. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  maintenance  is  built  into 
them.  Meeting  permanently  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  traffic,  they  pay  for  themselves. 

Make  sure  that  your  streets  and  roads  are  to  be 
paved  with  standard  Concrete.  It  consists  of  a  defi- 
nitely proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or 
broken  stone,  held  together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of 
that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 


Watch  for  advertisements  telling  about  the  many  other 
uses  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  has  a  freo  popional  service  to  oHer  you.  Whether 
you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  lor  you,  this  service  will  give 
you  more  for  your  money. 

Our  hooltlrl  R  A  Irllt  many  Inltrtiling  ihlngi  akoul 
Concttlt  Sireth.    iVrite  thU  office  /of  your  cofiy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

/f  National  Organijalion  lo  Improve  and  Extend 
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\\  c  are  not  making  money,  but  we  are 
managing  to  make  the  hospital  pay. 

■'We  have  had  discouraging  mo- 
ments, but  we  have  never  turned  a  pa- 
tient from  our  doors  because  he  lacked 
funds." 

Cost  of  a  Hospital 

Incidentally,  if  it  is  desired  to  know 
just  what  the  cost  of  a  hospital  for  your 
city  will  be,  the  initial  cost  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  hospital  equipped  in 
every  modern  manner,  this  is  the  way 
to  arrive  at  a  rough  estimate :  Divide 
the  population  of  the  city  by  200  to  ar- 
rive at  the  number  of  beds  needed. 
Multiply  this  number  by  $5,000,  which 
is  the  cost  per  bed  for  construction  and 
equipment. 

Records  compiled  over  the  whole 
United  States  show  the  average  cost 
per  day  for  each  patient  to  be  $4.71.  It 
will  be  noted  here  that  McKinney's 
cost  per  patient  was  only  $3.35,  and  was 
exceedingly  low..  Assuming  the  $4.71 
as  a  maximum,  however,  the  total  cost 
of  operation  can  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  beds  in  the  hos- 
pital by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
by  $4.71.  The  resulting  figure  would, 
of  course,  be  the  cost  if  every  bed  were 
occupied  during  each  day  in  the  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  show 
that  only  about  67.5  per  cent  of  the 
beds  are  occupied  all  the  days  of  the 
year.  The  extra  32.5  per  cent  of  beds 
must  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

Hospital  for  5,000  Population 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  cost  and 
operation  of  the  City  Hospital  at  Alc- 
Kinney  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  the  following  problem  will  illus- 
trate the  ordinary  cost  of  hospitals  to 
municipalities  in  Texas : 

A  city  of  5,000  population  would 
need  a  25-bed  hospital,  and  it  would 
cost   approximately   $125,000   to   build 


and  to  equip  it  properly.  The  cost  of 
(iperation  for  a  year  would  be  approxi- 
mately $42,978.75  if  every  bed  were  oc- 
cupied each  day  in  the  \car.  But,  al- 
lowing for  the  unoccu]iieil  lieds,  the 
N'early  maintenance  cost  would  approx- 
imate $30,000. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  municipal  hospitals 
pay  their  way  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do  not,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  care  for  all  classes  of 
persons,  many  of  whom  cannot  pay  a 
penny  for  even  a  serious  operation.  It 
is  just  as  true  that  private  hospitals  do 
pay  their  way,  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  patients  come  from  the  moneyed 
classes.  But  this  is  all  the  more  an  ar- 
gument for  the  municipal  hospitals. 

Public  Welfare  Involved 

It  is  a  question,  in  the  final  analysis, 
as  to  how  far  the  general  welfare  of  the 
municipality  is  involved.  Few  persons 
would  say  that  a  city  should  not  have 
pure  water,  even  if  the  city  plant  could 
not  be  operated  on  a  money-making 
basis;  there  are  some  things  that 
should  be  provided  even  if  a  dollars 
and  cents  loss  is  involved. 

And  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  in  Texas 
are  not  being  given  equal  chances  to 
grow  into  as  healthy  Americans  as  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  cities,  due,  let  us 
say,  to  the  gradual  improvement  of 
health  conditions  in,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  best  medical  and  surgical  talent 
to,  the  cities,  it  is  time  for  the  less 
thickly  populated  communities  to  at- 
tack this  problem  as  one  involving  the 
public  welfare. 

The  solution  is  more  municipal  hos- 
pitals paid  for  by  bond  issues  and  sup- 
ported by  a  schedule  of  fees,  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
pay,  and  by  taxation  where  these  fees 
prove  inadequate. 
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ARE  CORRECT  IN  PRINCIPLE 


reason 


Easily  and  Quickly  Replaced 


—  No  Need  to  Divert  Traffic  When  Pavement  is  Cut 
Into  for  Repairs  to  Underground  Conduits,  Cables,  Etc. 


The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  modern  ciries  and  the  consequent  in- 
stallation of  and  repairs  to  wires,  conduits, 
pipes,  etc.,  make  vital  the  selection  of  the 
proper  pavement  to  facilitate  this  work. 

Asphalt  pavements  can  be  cut  into 
without  blocking  traffic. 

They  can  be  cut  into  with  less  trouble 
—  and  at  less  expense  than  other  t>'pes. 

They  are  more  quickly  re- 
placed —  and  can  be  opened 
to  traffic  on  completion.  No 
delays. 

When  replacements  are 
made  with  asphaltic  mixtures 


Union 


the  new  surface  blends  evenly  with  the 
original  surface.  No  cracks  or  crevices 
separate  them  —  no  rough,  uneven  spots 
to  be  pried  open  by  pounding  wheels. 

They  blend  in  color,  too  — no  visible 
"patches"  —  so  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
boulevards  and  residential  streets. 

Consider  replacement  work  in  laying 

new  pavements.    Asphalt  pavements  are 

the  most  desirable  from  this 

standpoint  as  well  as  every 

other  — specify  them. 

Moreover,  to  be  sure  of 
uniformly  good  asphalt, 
specify .... 


Grade 


Asphalt 

UNION     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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I Conlin uid  from  page  tli) 

thf  cost  will  be  about  $4,000.  This  is 
situated  at  the  diversion  point  of  the 
transcontinental  highway,  where  the 
westbound  traffic  continues  west  to 
San  Diego  or  turns  north  to  Los 
Angeles. 

F.  A.  Willard  has  just  completed  an 
ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  thirty  tons' 
capacity,  and  the  Imperial  Ice  «S:  De- 
velopment Company  have  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  ice  plant,  with  an 
estimated  capacity  of  sixty  tons. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Dale  Cooper. 

Hayward  —  The  Town  Board  of 
Trustees  let  a  contract  on  April  15th 
for  59,850  sq.  ft.  of  \y2-iy2  asphaltic 
pavement  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000. 
(Jones  &  King,  Hayward,  contractors.) 
Also  several  hundred  feet  of  6-inch  cast 
iron  water  mains  at  a  cost  of  about 
$12,000.  Ajax  Construction  Co.  has  the 
contract. 

The  Board  also  ordered  plans  and 
specifications  for  several  more  blocks  of 
asphaltic  pavement  to  be  completed, 
this  summer. 

The  Water  Department  has  just 
completed  the  drilling  of  a  new  well 
that  has  a  capacity  of  about  1,000,000 
gallons  a  minute,  making  an  assured 
water  supply  of  the  finest  artesian 
water. 

M.  B.  Templeton,  Clerk. 

Richmond  is  improving  five  of  eight 
parks  purchased  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  has  begun  construction 
work  on  its  $100,000  municipal  nata- 
torium. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  C.  Paris,  City  Clerk. 

Gustine— On  March  31,  1925,  the  city 
voted  a  bond  for  $25,000— $10,000  for 


extension  of  sewer  and  $15,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  steel  water  tower  and 
extensions  of  water  mains.  The  water 
bonds  will  not  be  sold  at  present. 

The  City  of  Gustine  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  We  have  nice,  wide 
paved  streets,  a  public  park,  with  a 
large  part  of  it  in  lawn,  grass  and 
flowers.  At  present  there  are  two 
large  buildings  under  construction,  the 
cost  of  same  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000. 

Yours  truly, 
W.  L.  Chappell,  City  Clerk. 

Montebello  is  just  completing  about 
$50,000  street  improvements  consisting 
of  putting  in  curbs,  gutters  and  side- 
walks, and  has  just  let  contract  for 
nearly  that  much  more.  Our  new 
$500,000  High  School  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  it  will  be  ready  so  the 
graduating  class  this  year  will  hold 
their  exercises  in  the  new  building. 

We  are  soon  to  hold  a  bond  election 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  acquiring  or  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  water  system, 
and  the  improvement  of  our  present 
park  site. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  G.  Herr,  City  Clerk. 

Orland — An  ordinance  providing  for 
the  calling  of  a  special  election  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  for  the  Municipal  Band  has 
just  been  adopted. 

As  a  fire  prevention  measure  an  ordi- 
nance is  being  passed  to  force  lot- 
owners  to  clear  their  lots  of  weeds  and 
rubbish. 

The  pumping  plant  has  been  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  is  now  ready  for 
the  summer  run. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  P.  Mapes.  City  Clerk. 
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Lodi,  California. — 
Eait  Pine  Street  paved 
in  1914  from  Sacra- 
mento St.,  to  Chero- 
kee Lane,  with  3'/,- 
inch  asphaltic  concrete 
bate  and  1-inch  sheet 
aiphalt  iurface.  This 
pavement  has  carried 
very  heavy  traffic  for 
ten    years ;    and    la  in 


^o  Maintenance  on  61  Miles 
ofVarement  in  10  Tears 

As  highway  engineers  know,  mainten- 
ance costs  on  paved  roads  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  any  community's  tax  rate  and 
the  extent  of  its  paving  programs.  In  view 
of  this  the  following  report  on  Asphaltic 
Concrete  base  and  surface  pavements  by 
City  Engineer  Barzellotti  of  Lodi  is  of 
special  interest: 

"The  total  area  in  the  City  of  Lodi  paved 
with  Asphaltic  Concrete  since  1914  now 
totals  in  excess  of  5,170,000  square  feet 
(the  equivalent  of  61  miles  of  pavement, 
16  feet  wide) — and  the  City  ha»  not  been 
required  to  spend  one  cent  for  maintenance 
on  any  of  this  type  of  pavement" 

In  view  of  the  present  uniformly  ex- 
cellent condition  of  Lodi's  pavements  City 
Engineer  Barzellotti  says,  "I  would  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  above  type  of 
pavement  as  superior  to  any  other  type 
which  has  come  under  my  observation." 

Our  representative  will  gladly  furnish 
full  information  regarding  Asphaltic  Con- 
crete base  and  surface  pavements  and  their 
application  to  your  particular  require- 
ments. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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usually  in  harmony  with  the  mountain 
or  forest  country^ 

Bathing,  Laundry  and  Toilet 
Facilities 

After  the  experimental  year,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  install  sanitary  toilet 
facilities.  This  is  probably  the  most  se- 
rious problem  facing  any  municipality 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
camp.  Proper  flush  toilets,  wash  basins, 
shower  baths  and  laundry  trays  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  campers.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  such  facilities  is  found  to 
result  in  serious  complications  and  will 
surely  spell  disaster. 

Swimming  Pool 

If  by  reason  of  a  camp  location  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  natural  bathing  or 
swimming  facilities,  a  swimming  pool 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  asset  to  camp. 
The  size  will  be  regulated  by  the  num- 
bers to  be  accommodated.  A  simple 
and  inexpensive  pool  may  be  constructed 
of  concrete  and  should  have  a  smooth 
finish.  Such  a  pool  must  have  a  proper 
proportion  of  shallow  and  deep  water. 
By  making  sloping  sides,  the  extra  cost  of 
wooden  forms  is  eliminated.  Such  con- 
struction should  not  cost  more  than  aver- 
age 3K  to  4  inch  sidewalk  construction. 
Proper  expansion  joints,  seepage  holes, 
inlets  and  outlets  and  scum  troughs 
must  be  provided.  An  enclosure  fence 
should  be  built  around  the  pool,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  small  children  in  camp. 

Sewage  and  Garbage    Disposal 

Sewage  and  garbage  disposal  presents 
a  very  complex  problem  in  recreation 
camps,  particularly  if  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  streams  or  lakes.  The  only  safeguard 
in  this  instance  is  to  install  one  or  more 
approved,  modern  septic  or  settling 
tanks,  located  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  pollution.  A  sanitary  en- 
gineer should  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
such  installations. 

In  the  disposal  of  garbage,  there  is 
only  one  safe  method  to  pursue,  and  that 


is,  "burn  it."  An  efficient  incinerator  of 
approved  and  tested  design  should  be 
constructed  and  located  a  safe  distance 
from  camp.  This  incinerator  will  also 
take  care  of  tin  cans  by  drying  up  liquids 
and  melting  joints,  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pound  up  and  bale  into  compact 
bundles,  which  are  more  easily  disposed  of. 
General  Camp  Arrangement 

It  is  difficult  to  put  in  words  a  com- 
plete plan  that  will  suit  conditions  which 
exist  at  several  camp  sites.  Generally 
speaking,  high  land,  low  land,  level  areas, 
streams,  lakes,  views  and  winds  are  the 
main  factors  that  enter  into  a  general 
camp  plan.  It  seems  wise,  if  possible, 
to  group  the  cabins,  the  lodge,  the  camp- 
fire  pit,  or  "pow-wow  center,"  and  play 
fields  in  one  unit,  and  locate  on  an  area 
best  suited  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  necessary  toilet  facilities  should  be 
apportioned  and  properly  located.  The 
dining-room,  kitchen,  storehouse,  storage 
and  work  yard  should  be  separated  from 
the  housing  division.  If  a  stream  flows 
through  camp,  it  might  well  form  the 
dividing  line.  The  swimming  pool  should 
by  all  means  be  placed  at  an  elevation  to 
assure  proper  fire  protection.  It  should, 
however,  be  accessible  to  campers.  Roads 
driveways  and  trails  must  be  provided  so 
as  to  best  accommodate  and  serve  the 
purpose  intended.  Service  trucks  should 
not  travel  through  camp  proper,  but 
may  have  a  direct  road  to  storage  house. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
campers'  autos  parked  in  some  secluded 
area  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Cabin  Layout 

The  placing  or  layout  of  cabins  should 
meet  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
camp  operated.  For  general  purposes, 
however,  it  seems  wise  to  place  cabins 
irregularly  in  a  sort  of  hit-or-miss,  semi- 
circular or  horse-shoe  formation,  and  not 
too  close  together.  Cabins  may  go  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  and  still  follow 
the  general  plan.  Cabins  are  merely 
places  of  shelter  in  which  one  may  dress 
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and  sleep.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  place 
buildings  in  the  shade  or  at  the  toot  of 
large  trees.  Sunshine  keeps  the  rooms 
dry  and  sweet.  Campers  should  spend 
most  of  their  time  out  of  dcx)rs. 

Lodge  Location 
In  the  open  end  of  this  horseshoe 
area,  the  camp  lodge,  or  meeting  place, 
finds  a  logical  location.  It  sort  of  carries 
out  the  old  Indian  idea  of  arrangement, 
and  gives  a  kind  of  unity  feeling.  On 
the  inner  side,  adjoining  and  facing  the 
lodge,  there  is  still  the  opportunity  to  lay 
out  and  construct  that  most  essential 
and  necessary  open  air  campfire  area, 
called  the  "Pow-wow  Center."  Care 
must  be  taken  in  planning  this  center  to 
have  safeguarded  against  fire  from  sparks. 

The  Camp  Fire 
The  most  important  part  of  the  activ- 
ity   program    is    the    evening    campfire, 
where  all  come  together  to  chat,  sing,  tell 
stories  or  take  part   in   the  impromptu 


stunts.  This  is  the  real,  worth-while 
part  of  camp  life.  From  out  the  cheerful 
fire  or  glowing  embers,  there  seems  to 
radiate  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellr)wship, 
which  penetrates  the  very  soul  of  man, 
and  as  one  leaves  this  magic  circle  he 
carries  with  hiin  a  feeling  of  good  cheer 
and  happiness.  .A  recreation  camp  ful 
fills  one  of  its  chief  objects  when  such  an 
atmosphere  is  created. 

Leadership 
Camp  life,  the  activity  program  and  the 
camp  atmosphere  will  not  carry  on  with- 
out proper  guidance.     Leadership  is  the 
essential  factor  in  the  operation  of  an\ 
camp.     Results  depend  on   the  type 
leadership.     The  most  wonderful  site 
the  world,  fitted  with  the  best  of  equip- 
ment and  offering  unexcelled  opportuni- 
ties, will  fail  in  its  objective  without  the 
proper  leader  at  the  helm.     A  recreation 
camp  should  have  one  leader,   and  co- 
workers in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
requirements. 
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This  very  uinisual  leader  should  have 
numerous  co-workers,  and  all  should  be 
selected  for  their  special  ability  to  do  a 
particular  piece  of  work.  In  a  camp  ot 
from  two  to  three  hundred  persons,  there 
should  be  a  chief  assistant,  hike  leaders, 
sports  promoter,  campfire  entertainment 
leader,  a  clerk,  storekeeper,  errand  boys, 
caretaker,  chef  and  necessary  assistants, 
dining-room  manager  anti  numerous  vol- 
unteer leaders  to  aid  in  nature  stud>- 
trips,  caring  for  campers'  ailments,  and, 
as  in  the  Los  Angeles  camps,  serving 
meals.  Salaries  of  paid  workers  can  be 
slightly  lower  than  paid  in  the  city,  it 
being  understood  that  board  and  lodging 
go  with  salary. 

Los  Angeles  has  kept  campers'  costs  to 
a  minimum,  and  still  closed  each  season 
with  several  thousand  dollars'  profit 
above  actual  operating  expense.  Such 
profits  go  into  improvements. 

The  campers'  rates  for  adults  are: 

Camp  Seeley,  13  day  outing  $15.00; 
7  day  $11.75;  75  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 


Camp  Radford,  13  day  outing  $16.75; 
7  day  outing  $13.75;  100  miles  from  Los 
Angeles. 

These  prices  cover  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  food,  campers  bringing  own  bed- 
ding and  doing  one  hour  of  daily  camp 
service. 

Camp  High  Sierra,  13  day  outing 
$26.50;  6  day  outing  $13.00;  335  miles 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Prices  cover  housing  and  tood.  The 
city  provides  bedding,  including  linen. 
Campers  do  not  render  any  camp  service. 

Meals  at  the  first  two  camps  consist  of 
wholesome    food,   well    cooked,    simply 
served  and  plenty  of  it.     The  latter  camp 
gives  a  bigger  variety  of  food. 
Conclusion 

In  the  conduct  and  operation  ot  muni- 
cipal recreation  camps,  it  is  essential  to 
keep  in  mind  the  main  issue. 

L  Keep  in  mind  the  objective. 

2.  The  site  must  be  the  best  obtainable. 
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cholofjy.  I  have  in  my  jiockft  ;i  rough 
draft  of  an  ordinance  which  would  im- 
pose a  license  tax.     (Reading  draft.) 

l-ollowing  the  suggestit)n  of  Mr. 
U  hiinall,  the  proceeds  from  such  a  tax 
could  be  applied,  exclusively,  to  the 
main  tratTic  arteries  through  towns. 
V»u  will  also  notice  that  this  measure 
does  not  impo.se  a  .specific  tax  upon 
gasoline,  per  gallon.  It  would  not  fol- 
low that  the  amount  of  that  license  tax 
would  he  reriected  in  an  increase.l  tax. 
A  2  per  cent  gross  sales  tax  would  be 
less  than  half  a  cent  per  gallon.  K\  en 
if  it  were  half  a  cent  per  gallon,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  affect  the  sales  of 
gasoline,  either  within  or  without  the 
city,  when  you  consider  that  most  of 
the  gasoline  sup])ly  stations,  practically 
all  of  them,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  big 
four  or  five  oil  companies.  The  tax 
would  be  upon  them  rather  than  upon 
the  local  dealers. 

It  would  be  based  also  upon  the  price 
of  the  gasoline,  which  includes  the  tax 
now  ])ai<l  to  tin-  .state.     .So  it  wc.ul.l  he 


A.  D.  Mideod,  C.  p.  A. 


m  a  way,  a  method  of  recouping  the  cit- 
ies for  a  part  of  that  tax  which  the 
State  now  gets. 

I  think  that  the  passage  of  this  act 
would  cause  the  automobile  owners  to 
consider  very  seriously  the  question  of 
the  justice  of  the  present  tax.  They 
would  have  then  a  consciousness  of  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system,  and 
would  be  our  supporters  in  demanding 
relief  from  the  -State  Legislature.  We 
could  also  .secure  the  sujjport  of  the  oil 
companies  them.selves  because  the  tax 
would,  i>erhaps,  fall  very  largely  upon 
them.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  a 
measure  of  that  kind,  if  universally 
adopted  by  the  cities  of  California, 
would  produce  a  situation  in  California 
that  would  receive  very  serious  atten- 
tion, and  it  would  also  affect  very 
seriously  the  question  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  another  cent  on  top  of  that  by 
the  State  of  California.  I  think  that 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  compro- 
mise this  whole  matter  and  agree  upon 
one  system  of  taxation,  provided  it  is 
based  on  a  i)roper  policy  and  upon  a 
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proper  conception  as  to  the  functions 
of  highways  within  the  entire  State  of 
California,  including  those  within  the 
city  limits. 

Mr.  Malcolm :  I  desire  to  endorse 
what  Mr.  Mason  has  said.  We  ail 
know  that  the  world  loves  a  good  fight. 
Xdw.  the  only  way  for  us  to  get  the 
legislation  which  we  need  is  to  show 
that  we  are  real  fighters  in  these  mu- 
nicipalities of  ours,  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  what  we  go  after.  And  the 
way  to  go  after  it  is  to  show  them  that 
we  have  a  punch. 

Mr.  Mason  has  devised  a  plan  that  I 
think  will  bring  us  somewhere.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  have  a  resolution 
prepared  in  this  convention,  endorsing. 
we  will  say,  a  2  per  cent  ta.K  upon  the 
gross  receipts  from  oil  and  gasoline 
sold  within  the  cities.  Now,  it  may  be 
that  we  will  not  get  over  with  that,  but 
we  have  a  weapon  to  fight  with,  and 
these  distributors  and  these  other  in- 
terests throughout  the  State  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  back. 


They  will  take  notice  of  us,  and  per- 
haps then  we  will  be  able  to  get  some- 
where with  desired  legislation  upon 
this  gasoline  tax  subject.  But  if  we  do 
not,  then  the  cities  can  go  ahead  and 
impose  that  tax.  We  have  a  right  to 
do  it  under  the  law.  Let  them  come  to 
us  then  and  meet  us  squarely  and  fairly' 
half  way  upon  this  proposition.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President :  Anything  further 
upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Bidwell  (Sacramento)  :  Speak- 
ing of  psychology,  I  cannot  see  where 
the  2  per  cent  tax  is  going  to  have  any 
psychological  efifect  on  the  voters,  if  it 
is  not  reflected  in  the  cost  of  gasoline. 
I  think  it  would  have  to  be  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  the  same  as  the  2- 
cent  tax  now  is.  If  you  did  that  you 
would  have  everj'body  talking  about 
the  ordinance,  and  eventually  accom- 
plish what  you  want  to  accomplish. 
But  I  would  say,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
merely  a  tax  on  the  distributor,  that  it 
would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
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up  eternal  political  unheavcis  ami  uncer- 
tainties and  discussions.  I  see  it  as  a 
means  by  which  little  men  scramble  for 
power  by  blocking  bigger  men  from 
accomplishment. 

I  see  it  drifting  toward  complete  help- 
less ness  to  furnish  government  of  author- 
ity. I  see  it  compelling  less  and  less  the 
desire  or  duty  of  citizenship,  so  that 
peoples  fall  into  lethargy  about  their  own 
voting  franchise,  regarding  elections  as 
a  useless  travesty,  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  be  an  expression  of  the  people's  will. 

I'he  majority  man  is  less  favored  on  the 
Continent  than  he  is  in  America  or  in 
England.  .And  why?  It  is  because  the 
great  hocus-pocus  of  democracy  on  the 
Continent  has  been  that  minorities  must 
be  represented  at  any  cost,  no  matter 
how  great. 

"On  the  Continent,"  said  an  .Austrian 
cabinet  minister  to  me,  "we  have  had 
something  which  may  appear  as  a  reac- 
tion against  tyrannies  of  the  Middle 
.Ages.  The  idea  has  been  to  give  every 
man  a  representation  in  government. 
To  do  this  you  will  find  everywhere  the 
parliamentary  governments  have  de- 
generated into  powerless  bodies  and  even 
worse  than  futile  bodies,  because  they  are 
made  up  of  ten,  twenty  and  sometimes 
half  a  hundred  parties.  Few  if  any  of 
these  little  parties  get  what  they  want. 
If  they  do,  it  is  usually  a  special  favor 
which  the  majority  has  to  pay  for. 
Something  belonging  to  all  is  taken  by 
the    few.     But    the    business   of  govern- 

\('onUnucd  from  paf/e  UJ) 

.^.  The  equipment  and  facilities  should 
be  adequate. 

4.  .Able  leadership  is  all  important. 

5.  Service  should  be  of  the  best. 

fi.  Wholesome  meals,  comfortable  hous- 
ing and  good  beds  are  necessari'. 

7.  Variety  of  ;utivit\  and  program 
without  too  much  pmerani. 

If  these  issues  are  I.  ii'-iicntiouslv  nre- 


mcnt  for  the  majority  is  neglected  or 
bungled.  That  is  why  the  revolt  is  be- 
ginning against  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Take  proportional  representa- 
tion, for  instance.  It  has  beeen  a  shock- 
ing failure  in  the  half  dozen  countries 
which  have  recently  adopted  it.  It  is 
another  attempt  to  represent  everybody, 
and  results  in  representing  no  one,  least 
of  all  the  mass  of  citizens — the  majority." 

It  is  because  I  see  that  we  have  ap- 
proached too  near  the  leeching  by  organ- 
ized minorities,  like  that  which  flourishes 
under  the  parliamentary  systems  in  F.ur- 
ope,  that  I  wrote  Government  by  Black- 
mail in  The  Satirdav  F".veni\(;  Post 
of  .August  2.^,  1924,  and  followed  it  up 
by  going  to  Kurope  to  see  what  kind  of 
minorities  and  what  conditions  encourag- 
ing them  threaten  to  replace  the  interests 
of  the  majority  man. 

Today  Kurope  presents,  as  examples  of 
the  organized  minorities  which  can 
thwart  the  majority  man,  quite  definite 
types.  For  many  of  them  we  can  find 
parallels  of  growing  minority  power  in 
our  own  country,  threatening  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  drift  inside  or  outside 
Congress  toward  the  multi-party,  log- 
rolling, coalition,  bloc  system. 

It  is  the  majority  man  who  pays  for 
government.  It  is  the  majority  man 
who  furnishes  the  services  without  which 
government  cannot  live.  Democracy,  if 
it  is  going  to  last,  may  neglect  the  organ- 
ized minority  if  need  be;  it  neglects  and 
exploits  the  majority  man  at  the  peril 
of  its  own  life. 

sented  and  lived  up  to  In  those  in  charge, 
the  citizens  of  any  community  after 
spending  an  outing  at  such  a  camp  will 
return  to  the  city  with  their  eyes  opened 
as  to  values  of  a  vacation  spent  in  such 
an  environment  and  under  such  condi- 
tions. Municipalities  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  invest  funds  in  any  project  which 
will  bring  such  returns  in  better  citizen- 
ship. 
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Municipal  Budgets  and  Budget  Making 

By  a.  E.  Buck 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  National  Municipal  League  is  proposing  to  issue  a  series  of  Monographs,  the  first 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Municipal  Budgets  and  Budget  Making"  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  A.  E. 
Buck  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
The  Monograph  is  published  in  book  form,  covering  seventy-seven  pages,  and  deals  with  every  phase  of  the 
subject  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  It  is  sure  to  be  helpful  to  city  officials,  especially  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  up  budgets.  Copies  may  be  obtained  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  from  the  National  Municipal  League.  261 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  the  book  being  offered  at  a  price  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  only.  The 
following  excerpts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 


In  any  government  there  is  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  financial  operation'-, 
which  includes  planning,  appropriating, 
providing  taxes  and  other  revenues, 
collecting  moneys  into  the  treasury, 
expending  and  controlling  appropria- 
tions, and  accounting  and  reporting  of 
receipts  and  expenditures.  This  last 
feature,  namely,  the  accounting  and  re- 
porting of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
furnishes  the  basic  information  with 
which  to  proceed  to  further  planning: 
and  so  the  cycle  is  completed.  For  the 
l^urposes  of  this  text,  we  shall  have  to 
limit  ourselves  to  financial  planning. 

What  is  the  budget?  It  is  a  complete 
]>lan  of  pro]iosed  expenditures  and 
means  of  financing  them  for  a  definite 
period.  In  city  governments,  the 
budget  is  prepared  by  a  responsilile 
officer  or  agency  of  the  government :  it 
is  based  upon  estimates  checked 
against  recorded  information  relative 
to  past  expenditures  and  revenues  ;  and 
it  is  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  of 
the  city.  When  a  city  follows  this  pro- 
cedure, it  is  said  to  ha\e  a  budget  s\  s- 


One  can  readily  understand  that  the 
success  of  the  budget  system  in  city 
governments  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors,  chief  among  which  are :  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  financial 
activities  of  the  city,  modern  methods 
of  accounting  and  reporting,  proper 
supervision  of  personal  services  and 
the  purchase  of  commodities,  and  sim- 
plified organization  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment to  fix  administrative  respon- 
sibility and  thus  insure  that  the  budget 
will  be  properly  carried  out.  The 
budget  system,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  applied,  ramifies  through  the 
whole  structure  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, I'he  budget  comprehends  the 
city's  most  important  problems  and 
often  reaches  to  the  heart  of  its  most 
pressing  questions. 

The  budget  plan  in  cities  extends 
over  a  definite  period,  namely,  a  year. 
This  limitation  as  to  time  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures as  accurate  as  possible  and 
to  permit  the  appropriation  of  definite 
amounts  from  revenues  available  or 
anticii)ated.      It    does    not    nccessarilv 
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folluw  that  all  linaiiciai  pianniiiK'  tor 
the  city  should  be  limited  to  the  ini 
mediate  needs  expressed  in  the  budf^et. 
liulced.  a  much  broaiier  view  should  be 
taken  of  the  needs  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

Most  successful  commercial  odii- 
cerns  plan  the  development  of  their 
businesses  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
City  governments,  many  of  which 
spend  millions  of  dollars  annually,  sel- 
dom have  any  plans  for  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  their  work  extendinf^  over 
more  than  a  few  months.  This  short- 
sightedness with  reference  to  planninjj 
undoubtedl}  leads  to  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. The  city  administration 
usually  takes  little  interest  in  planning 
for  .several  years  on  account  of  the  fre- 
<|uent  changes  in  office  due  mainly  to 
our  system  of  periodic  elections.  But 
this  should  not  prevent  long-time  plan- 
ning, although  it  may  tend  to  dull  the 
interest  of  city  officials. 

If  all  expenditures  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment are  not  forecasted,  certainly 
those  should  be  that  relate  to  public 
improvements.  One  can  find  in  almost 
every  city  of  any  size  public  works  that 
have  been  constructed  without  regard 
for  the  public  needs  or  that  have  been 
undertaken  and  never  finished — a  cost- 
ly evidence  of  planless  development. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  municipal  tax 
and  debt  burdens  continue  to  ])ile  up 
when  such  harum-scarum  methods  are 
used  in  meeting  the  city's  |)roblenis. 
The  cost  of  construction  ])rojects  can- 
not be  eijuably  distributed  over  a 
period  of  years  without  planning.  .Xiid 
certainly  a  i)roper  distributit)n  should 
be  made  if  future  taxpayers  are  not  to 
be  overburdened. 

Construction  or  im|)rovcment  pro- 
grams should  be  carefully  worked  out 
for  the  city  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years.  These  should  apply 
particularly    to    street    imjirovements. 


sewer  construction,  park  and  play- 
ground developments,  and  institutional 
plants.  Recently  a  few  cities,  notably 
Bluefield,  W  est  \  irginia,  and  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan,  have  w<jrked  out  and 
adopted  improvement  programs  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  five  years. 
These  i)rograms  show  just  what  proj- 
ects are  to  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted during  each  year,  how  much 
each  one  will  cost,  and  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  to  finance  the  work.  If 
part  of  the  improvements  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  bonds,  the  redemption 
charges  can  be  spread  equably  over  the 
future  years  .so  as  not  to  overburden 
any  one  year  and  thereby  increase  un- 
duly the  tax  rate.  The  different  im- 
provements can  be  distributed  over  a 
period  of  years,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  city  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  burden  the  tax- 
payers with  special  assessments  or 
other  i)ayments.  The  residents  of  the 
city  then  know  exactly  when  they  are 
going  to  get  certain  imi)rovements  and 
are  not  constantly  bothering  the  city 
council  or  the  administration  about 
them.  In  the  case  of  institutions,  the 
directing  heads  know  definitely  just 
how  much  they  can  expand  each  year 
under  the  building  jirograni  as  adopted. 
When  it  comes  to  making  up  the  an- 
nual city  budget,  the  matters  relating 
to  the  ilevelopnient  and  financing  of 
permanent  improvements  have  been 
practically  settled  by  the  adoption  of 
the  improvement  program.  These  mat- 
ters do  not  then  come  uj)  de  novo  with 
the  preparation  of  each  budget. 

Unless  the  city  has  its  financial  func- 
tions or  activities  systematically  organ- 
ized the  conduct  of  its  business  will  be 
more  or  less  hampered,  the  cost  of  its 
administration  will  be  greater,  and 
losses  will  often  occur  through  bad 
management  for  which  official  respon- 
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Galveston  Builds  Colored  Pavements  On 
Important  Boulevards 


Hiuliway  Uagazine  of  April,   1925) 


Resort  cities  such  as  Galveston, 
Texas,  must  make  themselves  especial- 
ly attractive  to  draw  crowds  to  their 
hotels  and  amusement  places.  To  them 
the  tourist  is  as  important  as  is  the  cot- 
ton crop  to  a  Texas  farmer.  Durintj 
June,    July,    August    and    September, 


to  the  mainland  by  a  concrete  cause- 
way over  which  all  rail  and  highway 
traffic  must  pass.  Broadway  is  the 
street  which  connects  this  causeway 
with  the  city's  business  district.  In  con- 
sequence, it  carries  a  continuous  two- 
way  stream  of  vehicles  from  dawn  till 


thousands  of  people  come  to  Galveston 
to  promenade  along  the  sea  wall,  swim 
in  the  surf  or  fish  on  the  reefs.  For  the 
balance  of  the  year,  the  regular  popula- 
tion is  augmented  by  the  many  fisher- 
men, hunters  and  tourists  who  come 
for  a  day  or  a  week  of  recreation.  With 
these  in  mind,  Galveston  has  made  its 
two  principal  boulevards  pleasing  by 
paving  them  with  colored  concrete. 

The  first  of  these  colored  pavements 
was  laid  on  Broadway.  Galveston,  as 
you  may  know,  is  an  island  connected 


after  midnight.  This  heavily  traveled 
street  is  separated  into  two  27-foot 
driveways  by  an  esplanade  64  feet 
wide.  The  esplanade  and  the  parking 
strip  between  curb  and  sidewalk  are 
lined  with  palms  and  other  semi-tropi- 
cal trees,  forming  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful avenues  in  all  Texas. 

The  Broadway  pavement  was  built 
in  1914.  At  that  time  many  concrete 
pavements  were  divided  into  rather 
small  rectangular  slabs  and  that 
method  was  followed  on  Broadway.   A 
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center  joint  divides  each  drive  into  twu 
13j^j-foot  lon^^itudinal  strips  whicli  arc 
crossed  by  transverse  joints  at  12'..- 
foot  intervals,  i'he  12'  .(-foot  transverse 
sections  were  laid  alternately,  omitting,' 
every  other  section  until  abuttinjj  sec- 
tions had  hardened.  The  crov\n  was 
struck  off  by  a  straifjht-edge  resting  on 
forms  running  between  curbs,  or  on  the 
hardened  sections  when  the  omitted 
sections  were  being  laid.  Ex])ansion 
material  was  put  in  every  third  trans- 
verse joint. 

The   first    pavement   is   uniformly   6 
inches  thick.     It   is   two-course   work. 


standard  concrete  had  been  let  so  the 
city  agreed  to  pay  for  the  color  and  for 
half  the  cement  handler's  time.  Under 
those  circumstances  coloring  cost  about 
lyi  cents  per  square  yard  of  pavement. 
After  the  Broadway  pavement  had 
given  ten  years  of  service  and  was,  to  all 
appearances,  as  good  as  new,  the  city 
decided  to  pave  another  boulevarded 
street  with  colored  concrete.  This  other 
boulevard  is  one  of  the  two  paved 
streets  which  connect  the  city  proper 
with  the  beach  where  are  located  the 
big  hotels,  the  sea  wall  with  its  wide 
ocean  drive,  the  beach  drive  over  hard- 


A   birdseye  view  of  Twenty-fitth  St 


'i'hc  base  course  is  4  inches  of  1  :3  :5 
concrete  and  the  top  is  2  inches  propor- 
tioned 1:2:3.  The  coarpe  aggregate  in 
the  top  course  was  graded  from  one- 
eighth  to  five-eighths  inch. 

Only  the  to[)  course  wast:olored.  The 
coloring  material  was  a  metallic  red 
which  cost  $37.50  a  ton.  A  pound  ami 
a  quarter  was  used  per  sack  of  cement. 
The  color  was  put  in  by  the  cement 
handler  who  simply  scattered  it  over 
the  aggregate  in  the  mixer  skip.  It  was 
measured  in  a  small  pail  which  held 
just  the  right  amount  for  one  batch. 

The  city  council  decided  upon  tiie 
colored  pavement  after  the  contract  for 


packed  sand,  and  other  amusements. 
The  Gulf  is  so  popular  that  nearly 
every  local  and  transient  car  makes  the 
trip  to  the  beach  at  least  once  a  day. 
Like  Broadway,  this  boulevard,  called 
2Sth  Street,  is  separated  into  two  drives 
by  an  esplanade  down  which  runs  a 
double  track  street  car  line.  The  es- 
planade and  the  walks  are  lined  with 
palms.  The  drives  are  each  20  feet  wide 
south  of  the  Broadway  intersection  and 
26  feet  wide  north  of  Broadway,  where 
the  boulevard  passes  the  city  hall  and 
post  office. 

The    new    pavement   was   made   six 
inches  thick,  the  center  joint  was  omit- 
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ted,  and  expansion  joints  were  placed 
at  50-foot  intervals.  Materials  were  a 
very  clean  river  sand  and  washed  river 
pebbles.  Proportions  were  1  of  cement. 
2  of  sand  and  4  of  pebbles.  Xo  attempt 
was  made  to  color  the  surface  alone. 
One-course  construction  was  used  and 
the  color  goes  clear  through.  The  me- 
tallic coloring  material,  purchased  from 
the  Chattanooga  Paint  Company,  was 
scattered  over  the  materials  in  the 
mixer  skip.  One  and  one-third  pounds 
of  color  were  used  per  sack  of  cement. 
On  both  Broadway  and  25th  Street 


the  red  color,  blending  with  the  gray  of 
cement  and  red-brown  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles, produced  a  pavement  which  is  a 
delicate  and  pleasing  shade  of  deep 
pink.  It  gives  an  air  of  unusualness  to 
the  city's  two  boulevards,  an  atmos- 
phere of  playhouse  unreality  which  is 
a  distinct  asset  to  a  resort  town.  When 
this  feature  can  be  combined  with  the 
sturdiness  of  concrete,  it  produces  a 
pavement  especially  adapted  to  parks 
and  the  drives  on  private  estates  as 
well  as  to  towns  which,  like  Galveston, 
are  dedicated  to  pleasure. 


on   Galveston's  two 


ipal   boulevards 
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WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  VOTING? 


II.  McCakkkkv 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

"Register  and  Vote!    We  dont  care  f(ir  whom,  but  vote!" 

I  registered  as  soon  as  I  was  of  age.  I  liave  voted  at  every  primary  and  election  when 
I  was  in  the  country. 

But  what  s  the  use? 

Civic  duly?  Oh,  yes,  it  is  my  duty,  sinci-  the  franchise  was  conferred  on  me.  to  exercise 
it,  no  matter  what  the  result. 

V'oting  for  sheer  love  of  civic  duty,  liowever,  is  pretty  thin  porridge  upon  which  to 
nourish  interest  in  pul>lic  affairs. 

I  belong  to  the  minority  party  in  my  district  for  the  election  of  all  officials  chosen  from 
districts.  Representatives,  Senator.  Governor's  Councillor,  and  Congressman.  I  know  when 
I  cast  my  vote  that  all  of  my  party's  candidates  are  beaten. 

I  know,  too.  that  by  being  a  registered  voter  I  am  counted  in  the  voting  population  of 
my  district  and  so  help  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  my  political  op- 
ponents arc  entitled. 

Where  only  one  person  is  to  be  elected  from  the  whole  State,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, I  realize  that  tliere  can  be  no  minority  representation.  In  such  cases,  if  I  support  a 
loser   I   have  no  just   grievance. 

In  the  election  of  the  representative  bodies,  however,  I  resent  being  "represented"  by 
people   with   whose  political  opinions   I   disagree. 

I  am  sometimes  told  that  in  other  parts  of  my  city  or  State  people  who  share  my  views 
are  elected  and,  therefore,  I  am  represented. 

That  was  the  argument  the  Tories  used  against  the  patriot  cry  of  "no  taxation  without 
representation."  The  upshot  was  the  .\merican  revolution. 

I  am  staunchly  American.  I  want  no  revolution.  But  I  do  want  my  share  of  represen- 
tation in  our  elected  bodies.    I  want  it  direct,  not  vicarious. 

Winning  with  the  top  of  the  ticket  i>art  of  the  time  does  not  reconcile  me  to  losing  in 
all  the  representative  bodies  all  the  time. 

Why  can't  we  have  a  proportional  representation  system  like  most  of  the  civilized 
world? 

How  long  must  I  keep  on  voting  for  candidates  who  are  beaten  before  they  begin ? 

I  am  any  Republican  voter  in  a  stroiiKly   Democratic  district. 

I  am  any  Diiiiocratic  voter  in  a  str.piiK'l\    Repu!)Iican  district. 

Mr.   Kilitor.  ..lit  of  your  wisiloiii.  w.int    \..M  give  nic  the  aiiswer" 

The  P.  R.  League  believes  that  proportional  representation  with  the  single  transferable 
vote,  otherwise  known  as  the  Hare  System,  is  the  most  suitable  method  for  the  election  of 
representative  bodies.  This  method  is  already  in  use  for  important  elections  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  in  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 
It  is  used  in  Cleveland,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  a  number  of  other  American  and  Canadian 
cities. 

"P.  R."  as  it  is  usually  called,  gives  every  group  of  like-minded  voters  the  share  of  the 
members  elected  that  it  has  of  the  votes  cast. 

It  does  this: 

(1)  By  giving  every  voter  a  single  vote  in  a  district  electing  several  members,  so  that 
each  member  is  elected  by  a  separate  group  of  the  district's  voters,  and 

(2)  By  giving  the  voter  a  chance  to  express  alternative  choices,  so  that  his  vote  will  not 
be  wasted  on  a  candidate  who  does  not  need  it  or  cannot  use  it. 

For  a  detailed  description  and  illustrative  election  see  the  P.  R.  League's  Leaflet  No.  5 
(or  No.  11,  which  contains  suggestions  for  conducting  demonstration  elections). 


President  Coolidge  in  his  inaugural  address:  "No  one  would  deny  that  there  should 
be  full  and  free  expression  and  an  opportunity  for  independence  of  action  within  the 
party." 

It  was  to  give  this  freedom  that  our  direct  primary  system  was  adopted.  But  that 
system  accomplishes  its  object  very  imperfectly,  for  in  the  primary,  as  in  the  final 
election,  the  single-shot  ballot  leaves  the  independent  voter  nearly  helpless. 

The  object  which  the  President  commends  can  be  reached  only  by  the  use  of  a 
ballot  which  permits  several  choices  and  which  makes  effective  the  highest  one  that 
can  be  ma<le  effective  under  the  circumstances.  The  multi-choice  ballot  is  an  important 
feature  of  proportional  representation  as  now  being  introdnceil  in  this  country.  It 
puts  the  selection  of  a  party's  spokesmen  where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  party's 
voters. 
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The  Boy  Scout  Movement, 
Does  It  Pay? 

Written  expressly  for  "Pacific  Municipalities,"  by  O.  H.  Close,  Superintendent  of  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  at  lone 
EDITORS  NOTE:  The  foUowing  article  is  written  expressly  for  "Pacific  Municipalities"  by  O.  H.  Close. 
Superintendent  of  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone.  California.  It  was  written  at  the  special  request  of 
the  editor  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  city  officials  to  the  importance  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  building  jails  and  reform  schools,  when  perhaps  a  smaller  amount  used  for  the  kind 
of  education  and  training  received  by  Boy  Scouts  would  save  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  jails  and 
reform  schools  and,  incidentally,  an  untold  amount  of  tnisery.    Let's  go ! 


The  increase  in  the  amount  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  recent  years  has 
forcibly  called  our  attention  to  the  need 
of  more  careful  training,  both  in  the 
home  and  through  organized  efforts 
for  boys,  during  adolescent  years.  The 
outstanding  organization  doing  boys' 
work  is  the  BOY  SCOUTS. 

The  following  are  some  statements 
regarding  delinquency  and  crime  that 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  wrongdoing 
in  our  country,  and  which  must  be 
checked: 

1.  The  United  States  has  more 
crimes  in  proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  other  civilized  nation  in  tUe 
world.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  si.x 
times  as  much  crime  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Europe. 

2.  It  is  reported,  authoritatively,  that 
there  are  as  many  murders  in  Chicago 
each  year  as  in  all  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

3.  The  cost  of  crime  is  reported  to 
be  eight  times  the  actual  cost  of  run- 
ning the  entire  Federal  Government, 
and  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the  cul- 
prits are  actually  apprehended. 

4.  Law  breakers  are  costing  the 
United  States  S3,000,000,000  annually. 

5.  Crime  in  the  State  of  California 
cost  $35,350,485.51  for  the  year  1924, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifi- 
cation. 

6.  The  saddest  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
people  familiar  with  crime,  report  that 


as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  persons 
committing  crimes  today  are  youths 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  under. 

7.  The  California  Bureau  of  Crim- 
inal Identification  states  that  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  all  the  arrests  in 
California  are  boys  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  under. 

8.  The  increase  in  crime  among  boys 
and  young  men  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  commitments  to  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry  during  the 
fiscal  year  1923-24  increased  38  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  amount  of  crime  in  the  State  of 
California,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part,  is  unusually  high  when  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Los  Angeles  with  one-third  the  popu- 
lation of  Chicago,  has  about  the  same 
population  in  its  jails.  This  condition, 
however,  is  largely  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Los  Angeles  has  attracted 
large  numbers  of  floaters  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  90,000  Mexicans. 

The  statements  just  related  are,  in- 
deed, startling,  and  present  a  condi- 
tion requiring  serious  reflection  and 
thought.  They  indicate  a  tremendous 
human  and  economic  loss. 

DO  BOY  SCOUT  ACTIVITIES 
LESSEN  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY AND  CRIME? 

The  answer  is  yes.  Superintendents 
of  State  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
L'nited  States  report  that  a  Boy  Scout 
is  rarely  received  by  their  institutions. 

(Continued  on  page  176) 
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Combine  Your  Vacation  With  The  League 
Convention  At  Long  Beach 

Elaborate  Entertainment  Program  is  Planned 
By  J.  Uliver  Brison 

rublieily  S*c'y.   I-ong  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  l-oiif^  licach  Committee  on  en- 
tertainment and  program  for  the 
'Iwenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipal- 
ities, to  be  held  at  Long  Beach,  Sep- 
tember 28th  to  October  3rd.  is  plan- 
ning to  entertain  fully  1,000  delegates. 
There  will  be  no  dull  times  between 
convention  sessions  if  the  plans  now 
being  prepared  by  this  committee  are 
carried  out. 

Long  Beach  is  an  ideal  place  for 
combining  a  vacation  with  a  conven- 
tion as  the  headquarters  will  be  located 
at  the  Virginia  Hotel,  located  right  on 
the  beach.  This  hotel  will  make  special 
convention  rates  of  $8.00  per  clay. 
American  plan,  and  is  famous  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  the  "House  of 
Hospitality"  with  ample  and  ideal  fa- 
cilities for  convention  puri)oses.  The 
\'irginia  Hotel  has  its  own  spacious 
private  beach,  offering  its  guests  the 
advantages  of  surf  bathing,  fishing  and 
sailing  at  their  very  door.  The  ground 
floor  on  the  ocean  front  is  equipped 
with  private  dressing  rooms  and  bath- 
rooms for  the  exclusive  use  of  its 
guests,  only  a  few  steps  to  the  finest 
bathing  beach  on  the  entire  coast,  a 
broad,  gently  sloping  stretch  of  clean 
white  sand  and  a  safe  surf  with  no 
undertow.  One  of  the  finest  orchestras 
in  the  Southland  is  engaged  at  the 
hotel  the  year  round,  furnishing  the 
very  best  dance  music  every  evening 
for  its  guests.  The  1-ntertainment 
Committee  plans  an  elaborate  i)rogram 
of   entertainment    at    this   hotel    everv 


evening  for  the  delegates,  their  wives, 
and  their  friends. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other 
first  class  European  plan  hotels  near 
the  Virginia  with  special  rates  to  dele- 
gates of  $1.50  per  day  up.  A  number  of 
first  class  cafeterias  and  cafes  are  lo- 
cated in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
affording  excellent  and  immediate  ser- 
vice to  the  delegates. 

Boat  trips  will  be  planned  for  the 
delegates  through  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  outer  and  inner  harbor, 
including  visiting  the  battleship  fleet 
and  a  close-up  view  of  a  large  number 
of  sea-going  passenger  ships  and 
freight  vessels  at  the  docks  in  the  in- 
ner harbor. 

Automobile  trips  are  being  planned 
for  the  delegates  to  see  the  interesting 
points  in  the  city  such  as  the  great  oil 
refining  fields.  Signal  Hill  Oil  Field. 
San  Pedro,  Point  Firmin,  Fort  Mc- 
Arthur,  and  the  residential  and  busi- 
ness districts  of  this  city.  Also  auto 
excursions  will  be  planned  to  the 
orange  groves,  walnut  groves  and  vine- 
yard sections  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties.  Other  trips  will  be 
taken  to  Balboa  and  a  number  of  other 
well-known  beach  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia resorts. 

Perhaps  the  one  outstanding  enter- 
tainment feature  is  a  free  trip  for  the 
delegates  to  Santa  Catalina  Island  on 
the  million  dollar  W'rigley  ship,  "Cata- 
lina," for  an  outing  at  this  world- 
famous  island  resort. 

Undoubtedly  the  convention  at  Long 
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Beach  will  exceed  any  previous  con- 
ventions from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
gram and  entertainment.  Mayor  Ray 
R.    Clark    and    members    of    the    Citv 


Council  plan  to  turn  the  keys  of  the 
city  over  to  the  delegates  on  arrival, 
and  the  city  is  to  be  theirs  throughout 
the  entire  convention. 


An  Oceein  Trip  to  Long  Beach 


Chief  among  the  many  problems 
confronting  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  regard  to  its  annual  convention 
is  that  of  routing  the  convention  move- 
ment. Because  the  outstanding  pur- 
pose of  any  convention  is  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  establishing  and 
further  developing  of  friendships  and 
since  travel  aboard  ship  responds  to 
this  purpose  with  more  advantages 
than  any  other  mode  of  travel,  a  route 
by  water  is  more  and  more  becoming 
the  popular  choice  wherever  conditions 
permit.  For  the  annual  convention  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
being  held  this  year  at  Long  Beach, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
delegates  from  both  northern  and  ex- 
treme southern  California  points  pro- 
ceed to  and  return  from  there  by  water 
in  furtherance  of  a  spirit  of  convivial- 
ity which  should  be  set  well  on  the 
way  before  the  actual  formal  calling  to 
order  of  the  convention. 

Serving  the  three  ports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego  and  the  twin  harbors 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  are 
the  well  known  sister  ships  Yale  and 
Harvard,  offering  every  luxury,  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  best  hotels 
in  addition  to  the  pleasures  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  voyage  on  the  high  seas. 
These  ships,  justifiably  termed  palace? 
afloat,  boast  a  cuisine  unsurpassed  on 


land  or  sea,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
recommend  them  for  convention  pur- 
poses. Card  rooms,  lounge  rooms, 
spacious  decks,  as  well  as  large  dance 
saloons  with  jazz  orchestras  capable 
of  driving  gloom  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  are  all  on  these  boats  to 
please  the;  individual  taste  of  everyone 
for  recreation.  Xot  only  would  this 
means  of  travel  afford  amusement  for 
those  who  desired  it  from  the  very 
moment  of  sailing  but  it  would  also 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  tired  busi- 
ness man  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  per- 
fect rest  on  calm  seas  away  from  the 
noise  and  stress  of  land  life  and  travel 
before  reaching  his  destination. 

No  additional  time  is  required  away 
from  business  to  enjoy  this  ocean  voy- 
age, as  the  popular  liners  leave  San 
Francisco  in  late  afternoon  arriving  at 
their  destination  by  10  o'clock  of  the 
following  morning  and  from  San  Diego 
an  all  too  short  daylight  trip  of  five 
hours  is  spent  over  seas  of  glassy 
smoothness.  For  the  chap  who  must 
always  have  his  own  automobile  with 
him  but  does  not  care  for  long  motor 
trips,  shipment  of  his  car  on  the  liner 
may  be  made  so  that  he  may  have  the 
use  of  it  immediately  upon  landing  at 
the  \Mlmington  docks,  only  a  short 
distance  from  Long  Beach. 
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Country  Villages  Need  Toning  Up  Say 
Government  Experts 


Xced  for  improving  country  villages 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  modern 
social  and  economic  needs  is  empha- 
sized in  a  nation-wide  survey  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Most  villages,  declare  department 
oflFicials,  have  "just  grown  up"  with 
resultant  defects  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment to  provide  social,  esthetic  and 
economic  advantages  for  residents  and 
nearby  farm  families.  The  need  ff)r 
well-planned  villages  is  pointed  out  in 
the  fact  that  some  20,000.000  i)eo|)lc  in 
the  United  ."states  live  in  villages,  ami 
that  more  than  30,000,000  farm  peo- 
ple use  these  centers  for  purposes  of 
trade,  education,  religion  and  recre- 
ation. 

Numerous  instances  are  cited  by  the 
Department  where  villages  have  been 
literally  rebuilt  to  meet  modern  re- 
quirements. The  village  of  Weston, 
Mass.,  for  example,  under  the  direction 
of  the  'l\)wn  Improvement  Commis- 
sion has  in  the  past  few  years  entirely 
reconstructed  its  business  district  to 
form  a  notable  civic  center.  Old  public 
buildings  and  shops  have  been  re- 
moved, a  disease  breeding  swamp  was 
filled  in  and  grassed  over  to  form  a 
common,  a  beautiful  new  town  hall 
was  erected,  public  buildings  were  re- 
grouped, and  convenient  approaches 
and  roadways  constructed. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  un- 
directed development  in  cities  are  be- 
ing keenly  appreciated,  it  is  stated,  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  now  being  spent 
to  correct  these  conditions  in  an  effort 
to  make  cities  more  approachable,  trav- 


ersable, convenient,  orderlv  and  beau- 
tiful. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  villages  the  country  over,  and 
replanning  along  proper  lines  now  will 
mean  considerable  money  saved  later. 
Villages  should  be  easy  of  access,  de- 
clare the  Department  officials,  and  ap- 
proaches should  be  direct,  durable  and 
enjoyable.  Physical  layouts  should  be 
based  on  naturalness,  healthfulness 
and  convenience;  housing  conditions 
should  be  sanitary,  convenient  and 
economical ;  dwellings  should  be  satis- 
factory to  the  eye  and  set  in  pleasant 
surroundings. 

There  should  be  clean  and  well-kept 
lawns,  tree-bordered  streets,  and  good 
architecture.  Dump  heaps  and  con- 
gested places  should  give  way  to  open 
spaces  and  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds, lake  shores,  spots  of  natural 
beauty  and  points  of  historic  interest 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  all.  Public  buildings  should 
be  located  and  arranged  so  as  to  facili- 
tate business  efficiency  and  stimulate 
civic  pride. 

The  Department  has  analyzed  a 
number  of  instances  where  villages 
have  been  improved,  and  incorporated 
them  in  a  new  bulletin  for  free  distri- 
bution. The  bulletin  deals  with  prac- 
tically-all  phases  of  village  improve- 
ment and  tells  how  individual  villages 
have  solved  this  problem.  Copies  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1441,  entitled 
"Rural  Planning,  the  Village,"  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  to  the"  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest  To 
Municipalities 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

LiMiTATiox  Upon'  Powers  of — Promotion'  of  Public  Welfare. — While  it  is 
true  that  the  trend  of  authority  in  more  recent  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  per- 
mitting municipalities  a  wider  range  in  undertaking  to  promote  the  public  welfare  or 
enjoyment,  it  is  also  true  that  the  elementary  rule  still  obtains  that  municipal  corpora- 
tions have  only  the  powers  expressly  conferred  and  such  as  are  necessarily  incident  to 
those  expressly  granted,  or  essential  to  the  declared  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration.    City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v.  Boyle,  69  Cal.  Dec,  183. 

Lease  of  Real  Property — Conditional  Sale — Construction  to  Contract. — 
Where  the  ultimate  purpose  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  with  a  private  corporation,  and  of  the  activities  and  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties thereunder,  is  to  the  end  that  said  municipality  shall  be  entitled  to  acquire  certain 
lands  and  buildings  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  said  private  corporation,  although 
by  its  express  terms  denominated  a  lease,  such  agreement  is  not  a  lease  merely,  nor 
a  lease  with  an  option  to  purchase  merely,  but,  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates  and  when  construed  as  a  whole  with  a  view  to  determining  the  end 
of  its  creation,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conditional  sale  of  the  premises  de- 
scribed within  it  to  the  municipality  for  public  uses  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  said  agreement  contains.     ID. 

Purchase  of  Land — Condition  Subsequent — Constitutional  Law. — Under 
the  terms  of  such  agreement,  the  acceptance  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
of  said  property  upon  condition  that  said  municipality  should  pay  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  private  corporation  for  the  purchase  of  said  property  annual  payments 
of  $185,000  from  the  year  1924  to  the  year  1941,  inclusive,  created  a  liability  to  said 
private  corporation  within  the  meaning  of  section  18  of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution, 
which  precludes  any  city  from  incurring  any  indebtedness  or  liability  in  any  manner 
or  for  any  purpose  exceeding  in  any  year  the  income  and  revenue  provided  for  such 
year  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  thereof.     ID. 

CONSOLIDATION 

Petition  for  Consolidation — Filing — Duty  of  Board  of  Trustees — Call- 
ing OF  Election — Mandamus. — L'pon  the  filing  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
city  of  a  petition  by  the  required  number  of  qualified  sig-ners  asking  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  two  municipalities,  the  statute  governing  consolidation  of  cities  provides 
that  said  legislative  body  shall  without  delay  call  a  special  election  and  submit. the 
question  of  consolidation  to  the  electors,  and  upon  the  failure  of  said  legislative  body 
to  call  said  election,  the  superior  court,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  is  authorized,  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  said  court  by  section  1085 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  providing  for  the  issuance  of  the  writ  of  mandamus, 
to  compel  said  board  to  act  upon  said  petition  as  required  by  law.  People  of  the  State 
of  California  v.  The  City  of  San  Diego,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  590. 

(Continued  on  Page  1S8J 
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Trial  by  Newspaper 


Committees  of  the  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation have  announced  that  they 
will  make  two  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  formulation  of  public 
opinion  on  matters  which  are  to  be 
judged  only  by  a  jury.  These  recom- 
mendations are:  (1)  The  adoption  of 
a  rule  absolutely  prohibiting  the  taking 
in  court  of  any  photographs;  (2)  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  will  insure 
the  reporting  of  court  proceedings  as 
solemn  trials  rather  than  as  dramatic 
or  bizarre  incidents. 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association  "Rec- 
ord" in  its  last  issue,  says : 

"The  present-day  practice  in  report- 
ing sensational  law  suits  in  the  public 
press  is  typified  by  the  publication  of 
photographs  of  courtroom  scenes.  The 
attendant  stories  stress  in  like  fashion 
those  features  which  excite  popular  at- 
tention. This  sating  of  the  public  ap- 
petite for  the  unusual  not  only  brings 
the  undesirable  results  incident  to  all 
scandal,  but  is  peculiarly  harmful  in  its 
effect  upon  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

"Thus  we  find  the  presentation  of  a 
trial  in  the  light  of  a  theatrical  per- 
formance rather  than  a  dispassionate 
inquiry    into    the    merits    of   the    case. 


This  is  bound  to  lessen  respect  for  the 
law  and  its  instrumentalities. 

"Akin  to  this  is  the  creation  of  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  true  work- 
ing of  the  judicial  machinery.  Fre- 
quently, there  results  the  formulation 
of  a  public  opinion  upon  a  matter  to  be 
judged  by  the  jury  alone.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  catering  to  the  pub- 
lic ajipetite  for  scandal,  with  the  conse- 
quent detriment  to  the  public  welfare. 

"It  is  believed  that  a  co-ordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the 
bar  will  in  time  bring  about  the  desired 
development  in  this  important  field  of 
reporting,  and  that  a  uniform  rule 
which  will  place  all  newspapers  upon 
the  same  basis  in  this  respect  will  be 
welcomed  by  them  as  well  as  by  the 
bar." 

Many  of  the  Chicago  lawyers  who 
attended,  last  summer,  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  Lon- 
don were  impressed  with  the  way  in 
which  trials  take  place  in  England — 
in  the  courtroom  and  not  in  the  news- 
papers. This  experience,  together  with 
the  publicity  which  attended  the  trial 
of  Leopold  and  Loeb,  is  said  to  ha\  e 
induced  the  present  stand  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Bar. — Time. 


Convention 


Start  making  plans  right  now  to  attend  the  next  convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  at  Long  Beach,  September  28th  to 
October  3rd. 

Every  city  should  be  represented. 
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What  Our  Cities  Are  Doing 


Chula  Vista — Five  and  a  half  miles 
of  sidewalk  and  curbing  have  been 
added  to  that  already  laid,  within  the 
past  few  months. 

A  City  Planning  Commission  has 
just  been  appointed  and  the  various 
civic  organizations  of  the  city  have 
joined  in  pushing  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  parks  through- 
out the  city,  these  parks  to  contain 
public  playgrounds,  ball  grounds,  ten- 
nis courts,  etc.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  this  project  will  be  accomplished. 

An  engineering  firm  of  Los  Angeles 
has  furnished  the  initial  survey  and 
estimate  of  cost  of  the  installation  of 
a  complete  sewer  system.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  main  outfall  line,  dis- 
tributing system  and  laterals  is  ap- 
proximately $66,000.00. 

A  "w^eed"  ordinance  has  just  been 
passed,  by  means  of  which  the  city  au- 
thorities will  be  enabled  to  keep  the 
city  free  from  rank  weeds,  dry  grass, 
trash,  rubbish,  etc. 

The  rather  obsolete  street  car  sys- 
tem plying  between  this  city  and  San 
Diego  is  being  replaced  with  modern, 
fast  motor  bus  service,  which  is  a  great 
improvement,  and  brings  these  cities 
closer  together  b)'  a  half  hour's  travel. 

Building  permits  for  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  total  $90,805.00. 
C.  S.  Timmons. 

City  Clerk. 

San  Rafael  held  an  election  this 
month  in  which  ^layor  D.  D.  Bowman 
was  returned  to  office  as  was  Council- 
man Joseph  P.  Williams.  Mr.  Carl 
W'ehrli  was  elected  Councilman,  re- 
placing Richard  Ellis. 

Present  activities  include  a  paving 
program  under  the  Improvement  Act 
of  19n,  which  will  total  around  $100.- 


000.    This  work  has  been  brought  up 
through  petitions  in  various  districts. 
Respectfully, 
Eugene  W.  Smith,  City  Clerk. 
Los  Banos  held  an  annexation  elec- 
tion on  April  28,  1925,  which  carried. 
This  results  in  adding  three  very  de- 
sirable subdivisions  to  our  city. 

Public  park  grounds  have  been 
leased  by  the  city  and  up  to  date  com- 
fort stations  have  been  built. 

\"ery  extensive  May  Day  celebra- 
tions are  under  way  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Legion. 

A  $15,000.00  American  Legion  Mem- 
orial Hall  is  near  completion. 
Yours  very  truly, 
\'.  G.  Bryant,  City  Clerk. 

Yreka — On  May  7th  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  receive  and  consider  bids 
on  Yreka's  $56,000  Reservoir,  Septic 
Tank  and  Water  Supply  Bonds  voted 
at  a  special  election  held  on  January 
6th.  The  first  two  propositions :  $7,500 
for  repairing  and  covering  the  reser- 
voir, and  $15,000  for  the  construction 
and  completion  of  a  septic  tank,  were 
carried  by  a  little  better  than  a  16  to  1 
vote,  and  the  third  proposition :  of 
bonding  for  $33,500  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  water  rights  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipe  line  connecting  the 
new  sources  with  the  city  mains,  was 
carried  by  a  better  than  6  to  1  vote. 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
bonds  are  sold  the  contemplated  work 
will  be  started. 

Since    the    construction    of    Yreka's 
new  hotel,  the  Yreka  Inn,  the  town  has 
experienced     more     building     activity 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
Yours  very  truly, 

U.  F.  Brown,  City  Clerk. 

(Continued  on  Page  1S3J 
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THE  ENGINEERS  DISCUSS  ZONING. 


Fmm  proceedings  o(  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers, 
February,  1925. 

By  George  C.  Whipple,*  M.  Am.  Soc.'C.    K. 


Introduction 

The  word  "zoning"  is  now  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  governmental  pro- 
cess of  dividing  municipalities  into  dis- 
tricts and  imposing  on  private  property 
in  such  districts,  uniform  building  restric- 
tions relating  to  height,  bulk,  and  use. 
The  New  York  Committee  which  set  the 
pace  in  this  matter  was  called  by  the 
descriptive  title,  "Committee  on  Building 
Districts  and  Restrictions,"  but  the 
shorter  expression  seems  to  be  preferred 
by  the  .American  public,  even  if  the 
districts  established  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  mathematical  zones. 

It  was  natural  and  fitting  that  zoning 
should  begin  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  because 
this  largest  of  cities  was  suffering  most 
from  congestion,  indiscriminate  building, 
and  the  encroachment  of  private  on  pub- 
lic interests.  The  conditions  more  preju- 
diciously  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  working  damage  to 
property  investments  and  personal  injury 
to  individuals.  Zoning  came  to  New 
York  as  a  necessary  act  of  salvation;  but 
it  is  a  measure  the  need  of  which  has 
since  become  recognized  in  scores  of 
American  cities,  witnessed  by  the  two 
hundred  and  more  zoning  ordinances 
which  have  been  passed  during  the  last 
ten  years.  So  general  has  zoning  become 
that  one  may  wonder  why  it  is  necessary 
at  this  late  date  to  consider  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  it  or  seek  to  justify  its 
constitutionality.  It  is  not  realized,  per- 
haps, that  Court  decisions  resulting  from 
mandamus  proceedings  and  involving  the 
question  of  constitutionality  are  relatively 
few    in    number    and    not    altogether    in 

•Prof.  o(  Sanitwy  Eni ,  Harvarit  Univ.,0«mbr 
Profnwr  WhlppV  di'il  on  November  27, 


agreement.  The  legal  status  of  zoning 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  fixed,  although 
each  year  appears  to  strengthen  its 
standing.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  consider  some  of  the  basic  ideas  which 
underlie  the  restriction  of  buildings  by 
districts  and  without  which  zoning  laws 
would  be  unsound. 

In  the  typical  zoning  ordinance,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  several  height  districts 
in  each  of  which  a  limit  is  placed  on  the 
height  to  which  buildings,  or  parts 
thereof,  may  be  carried  on  established 
street  lines,  with  provision  for  greater 
heights  for  parts  of  buildings  back  of 
certain  established  planes.  From  two 
to  five  or  more  height  districts  are  com- 
monly provided,  with  uniform  regulation 
for  each  district,  the  street  width  being 
often  used  as  the  basis  of  the  mathemati- 
cal statement  of  height  permitted.  Bulk 
or  area  districts  are  covered  by  regula- 
tions which  fix  the  percentage  of  the  lot 
which  may  be  occupied  and  the  location 
and  extent  of  open  spaces  in  front  of  and 
around  the  building.  Use  districts  differ 
according  to  the  permitted  or  prohibited 
use  of  buildings  or  land,  and  are  described 
by  the  words,  "residential,"  "business,"' 
or  "industrial."  The  various  districts 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
three  kinds  of  districts  are  rarely  co- 
extensive; hence,  in  any  zoned  city,  there 
are  many  combinations.  .As  the  move- 
ment progresses,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  law  by  making 
residence,  business,  and  industrial  areas 
the  primary  basis  of  classification,  and 
subdividing  each  of  these  on  the  basis 
of  height  and  bulk. 

(ConlinuKi  nn  Page  ISU 
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the  register  with  flat  checks. 
Write  for  folder. 

PddricManKbldiiidBookCa 

EMERYVILLE  *CALiroRNtA 


The  Ohio  Traffic  Guide— Electrically  Lighted 

OHIO  TRAFFIC  DEVICES  CO. 


611  N.  4th  St. 


nted   Columbus,  O. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company 

1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 

SEATTLE.  Wash. 


(Ciintinned  from  Page  ISI) 

Arroyo  Grande — Outfall  sevver  line 
established.  Now  negotiating-  for 
rights  of  way.  Purchased  40  acres  of 
land  for  sewer  farm.  Bonds  voted  and 
sold  $30,000.00  for  Outfall  line.  City 
will  be  sewered  or  piped  under  Im- 
provement Act  of  1911.  Survey  already 
made. 

Very  truly, 
B.  F.  Stewart,  City  Clerk. 

Los  Angeles  to  Bar  Horses  in 
Trade  Area 

Under  a  traffic  ordinance  that  goes 
into  efifect  on  July  1st,  next,  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  will  be  barred  from  the 
downtown  business  district  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  ordinance  also  provides  for 
traffic  lanes  and  rules  for  pedestrians, 
the  same  as  motorists.  There  will  be 
"No  walking"  and  "No  standing"  signs. 
Fine  and  imprisonment  will  be  the 
punishment  for  disregarding  them. 
Jay  walking  is  forbidden  and  those 
who  cross  the  streets  afoot  are  to  be 
compelled  to  signal  their  intention  with 
upraised  arm,  just  as  autoists  signal 
turns.  If  an  unfortunate  walker  carries 
bundles  in  both  arms  he  can  make  two 
trips,  each  time  with  one  armful,  but 
he  must  hold  the  disengaged  palm  up 
or  tell  it  to  the  judge.  Some  long  street 
blocks  will  have  pedestrian  crossing 
zones  painted  in  the  middle. — Pacific 
Street  and  Road  Builder. 

Work  on  Oakland-Alameda  Tube  to 
Start  at  Once 

The  preliminary  work  on  construc- 
tion of  the  estuary  tube  to  link  Ala- 
meda and  Oakland  is  to  be  started  at 
once  by  A.  J.  Crocker  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  who  have  the  contract  for 
the  project. 

The  Crocker  Company  has  just 
posted  bonds  for  $3,884,000  necessary 

(Continued  on  Page  15S) 
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It  is  imjx)rtant  that  there  be  uniformity 
of  regulation  for  each  district,  for  without 
this  the  principle  of  equality  before  the 
law  would  be  violated.  It  is  important, 
also,  that  the  zoning  plan  be  a  compre- 
hensive one  for  the  entire  city. 

Zoning  is  an  essential  part  of  city  plan- 
ning. Generally  speaking,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  area  of  a  city  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  subdivided  into  blocks 
and  lots;  the  other  fourth,  devoted  to 
streets,  parks,  etc.,  is  owned  by  the 
municipality  or  dedicated  to  public  uses. 
Again,  speaking  in  generalities,  municipal 
control  of  the  public  land  is  obtaineil 
through  the  governmental  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  while  municipal  control 
over  the  use  of  private  property  is  depen- 
dent on  the  exercise  of  police  power. 
With  rare  exceptions,  eminent  domain  has 
nothing  to  do  with  zoning;  there  is  no 
question  of  compensation  to  the  owner; 
no  question  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
private  property  for  public  use.  The 
constitutionality  of  zoning  depends  on 
whether  the  restrictions  proposed  are 
justifiable  under  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
police  power,  a  common  law  principle 
which,  although  undefined  and  undefin- 
able,  finds  its  backing  in  certain  well 
recognized  needs  of  the  •  community. 
Used  conservatively,  the  police  power  has 
to  do  only  with  injury  to  health,  safety, 
or  morals;  used  more  liberally,  it  covers, 
in  addition,  such  matters  as  the  public 
order  and  convenience  and  even  extends 
to  what  are  called  the  amenities  of  life. 
With  the  increasing  concentration  of 
people  in  cities,  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  widening  scope  of  the  police  power 
which  has  been  witnessed  during  recent 
years. 

Zoning  is  advantageous  to  a  city  in 
many  ways.  It  tends  to  stabilize  real 
estate  values,  to  promote  orderly  build- 
ing, to  enhance  beauty,  and  to  develop 
local  self-consciousness  and  civic  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  people.     Yet 


in  the  face  of  these  benefits,  zoning  is 
likely  to  be  declared  by  the  highest 
Courts  to  be  unconstitutional  if  it  cannot 
be  justified  under  the  police  power;  and 
although  instances  may  be  cited  where 
the  police  power  has  been  exercised  in  a 
constructive  manner  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  a  community,  its  pre- 
ponderant use  has  been  to  prevent  injury 
to  health,  safety,  morals,  and — the  law- 
yers like  to  add — "the  like."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  scien- 
tific evidence  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
zoning  to  health. 

Health. — At  the  outset,  it  is  important 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
health,"  to  realize  that  it  is  more  than 
the  absence  of  disease;  that  it  has  a  posi- 
tive quality;  and  that  it  has  to  do  with 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  physical  body. 
It  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind  the  derivation 
of  the  word  from  the  .Anglo-Saxon 
"haelth,"  which  implied  wholeness.  If 
one  were  to  venture  a  definition,  it  might 
be  said  that  health  is  "that  state  or  qual- 
ity of  life  in  which  the  body  is  sound,  the 
various  organs  function  naturally  and  the 
whole  organism  responds  adequately  to 
Its  environment." 

In  a  popular  sense,  public  health  means 
the  general  or  collective  health  of  the 
community.  In  an  administrative  or 
legal  sense,  it  means  the  health  of  the 
community  as  influenced  by  factors  which 
affect  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
some  connected  way.  The  police  power 
is  not  limited  to  public  health  used  in  this 
restricted  sense,  but  deals  with  health. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  adjective  public  restricts  the 
word  health  instead  of  amplifying  it. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  define  normal 
health,  it  is  recognized  that  some  factors 
tend  to  injure  it,  or  lower  its  state,  where- 
as other  factors  tend  to  promote  it,  or 
raise  its  state  above  the  normal.  Normal 
health  presupposes  a  normal  environ- 
ment, the  two  ideas  being  complementary 

(Continiiiil  on  Page  M6) 
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(Continued  from  Page  153) 

to  bind  the  contract  with  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  will  be  the 
driving  of  pilings  and  sinking  of  re- 
taining walls  necessary  to  support 
buildings  along  the  Harrison  Street 
right  of  way.  Following  this  excava- 
tion work  at  Sixth  and  Harrison 
streets,  the  starting  point  for  the  Oak- 
land approach  to  the  tube  will  be  com- 


menced. This  work  will  necessitate  the 
removal  of  about  100.000  cubic  yards 
of  material. 

Dredging  of  the  estuary  bed  prelimi- 
nary to  the  laying  of  the  reinforced 
concrete  tube  sections  will  be  com- 
menced during  the  summer.  At  the 
same  time  sections  of  the  tube  will  be 
constructed  at  Hunters  Point  drydock 
in  San  Francisco. 


GRIFFITH    COMPANY 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE  WILTON  CO. 


Paving  Contractors 


Rooms  S0O-SO4 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 


LOS  ANGELES 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRroENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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and  inseparable.  It  is  the  purpose  <>t 
zoning,  as  it  is  that  of  sanitation,  to  secure 
and  maintain  an  environment  in  which 
normal  human  beings  can  lead  normally 
healthful  lives. 

In  an  ailiiress  on  "Sanitation — Its  Rela- 
tion to  Health  and  Life,"  before  the  Sani- 
tary F.ngineering  Division  of  the  Society, 
the  writer  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
injurious  factors  to  health  are  infections, 
poisons,  and  accidents.  The  physiologi- 
cal factors,  air,  food,  water,  light,  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  sleep,  exercise, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  sensatory 
factors,  smell,  taste,  sound,  sight,  and 
touch,  are  either  health-promotive  or 
health-injurious,  according  to  their  na- 
ture. This  classification,  indefinite 
though  it  is,  serves  to  steady  one's  ideas 
when  considering  the  complicated  rela- 
tions between  health  and  environment. 

Quantitatively,  health  can  be  measured 
only  imperfectly  and  in  part.  Indi- 
vidual health  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  growth,  height,  weight,  and  other 
biometrical  units.  Community  health  on 
its  negative  side  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  death  rates  and  sickness  rates, 
general  and  specific,  for  different  classes, 
age  groups,  and  particular  diseases.  No 
adequate  methods  of  measuring  com- 
munity health,  on  its  positive  side,  have 
yet  been  developed;  perhaps  they  will 
come  in  time. 

To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  is  beyond  the  range 
of  statistics;  and  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  accumulated  experience  and  the  opin- 
ions of  competent  authorities,  rather  than 
on  logical  scientific  demonstration,  al- 
though, in  certain  parts  of  the  problem, 
scientific  proof  is  available. 

Indoor  a>iii  Outdoor  Conditions. — The 
relation  betwctn  health  and  indoor  life 
has  long  been  recognized.  Laws  and 
ordinances  coverine:  the  size  and  venti- 


lation of  sleeping  rcx>ms,  drainage,  dark 
hallways,  cellars,  windows,  refuse  dis- 
ixisal,  and  many  other  items,  are  common. 
Detailed  building  and  plumbing  codes, 
housing  laws,  tenement  house  laws  and 
the  like  are  in  force  in  most  cities.  It  is 
well  recognized  by  the  Courts  that  insani- 
tary indoor  conditions  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  people.  It  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  that,  in  important  ways, 
indoor  conditions  are  dependent  on  and 
controlled  by  outdoor  environment.  The 
light  that  enters  a  room  through  a  window 
depends  on  the  light  that  falls  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  building,  and  this  is 
affected  by  the  position,  height,  and  bulk 
of  neighboring  buildings.  The  quantity 
of  air  that  enters  a  building  is  influenced, 
sometimes  very  greatly,  by  neighboring 
buildings,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  is 
affected  by  what  is  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  fact,  nearly  all  the  physio- 
logical and  sensatory  factors  related  to 
health  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  close 
connection  between  indoors  and  outdoors. 
Placing  restrictions  on  the  height  and 
bulk  of  buildings  is  virtually  public  con- 
trol of  the  space  outside  the  buildings. 
It  prevents  private  owners  from  monopo- 
lizing light  and  air  to  which  all  people 
should  have  a  Cfimmon  right.  In  some 
respects,  time-honored  conceptions  in  re- 
gard to  property  rights  are  faulty.  It  is 
assumed  that  lots  of  land  privately  owned 
are  bounded  by  vertical  planes  which 
extend  upward  and  downward  without 
limit,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  in  this 
latitude  at  least,  the  sun's  rays  fall  slant- 
ingly on  the  earth  and  the  wind  blows 
horizontally.  Building  without  limit  on 
one's  land,  therefore,  may  interfere  with 
a  neighbor's  use  of  his  land  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  bounties  of  Nature, 
thereby  doing  injury  to  his  health  and 
comfort.  From  this  point  of  view,  re- 
striction on  height  and  bulk  appears  to 
be  justifiable. 

(To  be  conllniirti  In   thr  June  Isaue) 
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PERMANENCY 


Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  WESTING- 
HOUSE-CUTTER  Street  Lighting  units  are 
built  for  permanency. 

After  the  tornado  had  swept  through  the 
Murphysboro  district  leaving  a  channel  of 
desolation  in  its  wake  WESTINGHOUSE- 
CUTTER  units  installed  in  1912,  in  the  days 
of  Type  B  Lamp,  remained  upright  as  ready 
for  service  in  the  hour  of  need  as  the  under- 
ground cable  to  which  they  were  connected. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &   Manufacturing  Company 
George  Cutter  Works 


Westinghouse 

^         ^  ^^^  X  80642 
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(Contlniml  from  Page  H»i 
SfFFICIENCY  OF  PETITION — DETERMINATION  OF  BoARD  OF  TRUSTEES — JURIS- 
DICTION.— A  valid  petition,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  and  the  rulings  of 
our  courts,  up<in  these  and  similar  statutes,  is  a  petition  that  has  been  found  sufficient 
In  the  lH)ard  of  trustees;  and  the  lictcrmination  by  the  board  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  petition  is  final  and  conclusive  and  the  court  cannot  go  beyond  or  behind  the 
action  of  the  Board,  except  in  case  of  fraud.     ID. 

INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM 

.MlMCII'AL     CORPOR.ATIONS — ClTV     OF      BeRKEI.FV        BeRKEI.EV      ChARTER C)R- 

oiNANCEs — .Amendments — Initiative  Provisions  of  Charter — .Action  bv  Citv 
Council.— While  section  44  of  article, \'III  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Berkeley 
purports  to  govern  the  action  of  the  city  council  as  the  legislative  body  of  the  city 
and  does  not  purport  in  terms  to  govern  legislation  by  the  initiative,  nevertheless, 
under  the  initiative  provisions  of  said  charter,  a  proposed  ordinance  attempting  to 
amend  an  existing  ordinance  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  its  adoption 
or  rejection  and  may  thereafter  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  city  only  in  the 
event  the  council  refuses  to  adopt  it;  antl  any  ordinance  which  may  be  adopted  under 
the  initiative  provisions  of  the  charter  must  be  such  an  ordinance  as  might  properly 
and  legally  be  adopted  by  the  council  itself.  Myers'v.  Slringham,et  als.,69  Cal.  Dec.  349. 

Procedure  for  Submission — Legislature. — When  the  framers  of  the  amend- 
ment of  1911  to  section  1  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution  provided  therein  that  pro- 
posed initiative  legislation  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  concern  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  legislature  before  being  presented  to  the  people  of  the  state  for 
adoption  or  rejection  at  the  next  general  election,  they  intended  that  a  like  procedure 
should  obtain  in  the  use  of  the  initiative  by  particular  communities  in  matters  of 
local  concern,  and  that  the  method  and  procedure  for  submission  in  each  case  should 
be  substantially  the  same.  Gakin  et  al.  v.  The  Boani  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  et  al.,  69  Cal.  Dec.  359. 

Counties — Initiative  Ordinances — Submission  to  Board  of  Supervi.sors 
Prior  to  Submission  to  Electors. — Section  4()58,  Political  Code. — Under  the 
intendment  of  the  initiative  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  its  application  to  local 
legislation,  as  well  as  under  the  express  provisions  of  section  4058  of  the  Political 
Code,  enacted  in  order  to  give  effect  thereto,  initiative  ordinances  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  a  county  for  their  adoption  or  rejection  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  boani  of  supervisors  for  legislative  action  in  the  way  of  adoption  or  rejection 
by  said  board,  and  the  proposed  ordinance  must  be  in  the  nature  of  such  legislation 
as  the  board  o(  supervisors  has  power  to  enact.     ID. 

INTOXICATING  UQUORS 

Intoxicating  Liquors — Wright  .Act — Scope  of  .Act. — The  legislature  of  this 
state  in  the  enactment  of  the  Wright  .Act  has  occupied  the  whole  domain  of  actual 
prohibitory  legislation,  i.  e.,  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  sense  that  it  is  sought  thereby 
to  prohibit  traffic  in  all  alcoholic  beverages  which  are  actually  intoxicating.  Appli- 
cation oj  D.  S.  Simmons  for  a  IFrit  of  Habeas  Corpus,  46  Cal.  A  pp.  Dec,  652. 

Criminal  Law — Intoxicating  Liquors — Unlawful  Possession — Munici- 
pal Ordinance— Conflict  With  General  Laws.— A  municipal  ordinance  which 
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MOBILE  "ON  THE  GULF" 

Looks  to  American -La  France. 

When  Threatened  by  Fire 

Mobile  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  natural  harbor  facilities  have  caused 
it  to  grow  into  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of  the 
south.  Annually  nearly  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
are  shipped  from  this  great  port. 

Large  wharves  and  piers  loaded  with  such  inflam- 
mable substances  as  cotton  and  lumber  require  the 
very  best  fire  protection.  For  that  reason  this  city 
has  purchased  6  pieces  of  American  -  La  France 
Fire  Apparatus. 

It  seems  a  fitting  commentary  as  to  the  quality  of 
American -LaFrance  that  most  cities  where  the  fire 
hazard  is  greatest  place  their  faith  in  this  make. 


j\nERICAN|AFRANCEflRE  EnDINE  [onPANY.lNC. 
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defines  intoxicating  liquors  as  incluiiing  "any  distilled,  malt,  spirituous,  vinous,  fer- 
mented or  alcoholic  liijuor  which  contains  more  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  alcohcjl,  and  all  alcoholic  liquids  and  compounds,  whether  proprietary, 
patented  or  not,  which  are  potable  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  beverage,  and  which 
contain  more  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,"  and  which  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  "shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (?25())  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  (J5f)0) 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  (180)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,"  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  and  is  unreasonable  and  void  within  the  rule  an- 
nounced in  Ex  parte  Ah  You,  88  Cal.  89,  and  Ex  parte  Solomon,  91  Cal.  440.     ID. 

Intoxicating  Liqlors — Mlnicipai.  Ordinance^Citv  of  Bakersfield — 
Sentence  L'nder  Void  ORnixAscE — Habeas  Corpus. — An  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Bakersfield,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  prescribe  penalties  for  its  infraction  in  excess 
of  those  provided  by  the  Wright  Act  for  first  offenders,  is  unreasonable  and  void,  and 
a  person  who  is  held  in  confinement  under  a  judgment  of  the  police  court  of  said  city 
on  a  charge  of  having  intoxicating  liquor  in  his  possession  as  defined  by  said  ordinance 
imposing  a  sentence  of  a  $500  fine  and  also  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  180  days 
for  the  first  offense,  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  on  habeas  corpus,  even  though  the 
complaint  in  the  police  court  be  sufficient  to  state  an  offense  under  the  state  law. 
Application  of  A.  Carmignani  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  46  Cal.  A  pp.  Dec.  719. 

OFFICERS 

Violation  of  Dltv  by  Public  Okficials — Policv  of  Law. — It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  law  to  allow  a  writ  of  injunction  to  be  invoked  upon  the  mere  declaration  of  a 
pleader  that  public  officials  are  about  to  violate  their  duty  without  the  recital  of  some 
facts  justifying  such  conclusion.  The  Ellis  Landing  i^  Dock  Co.  v.  The  City  of  Rich- 
mond, 46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  26/. 

.Abandonment  of  Contract— Quantum  Meruit — Liability  of  County. — In 
such  proceeding,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  if  the  board  of  supervisors  finally 
conclude  to  abandon  the  construction  of  the  proposed  bridge,  the  county,  nevertheless, 
would  be  liable  upon  an  action  quantum  meruit  for  the  services  performed  by  the 
plaintiff  if  the  contract  is  one  which  the  supervisors  had  authority  to  execute.  Cope 
V.  Flanery,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  277. 

Counties — Contracts — Services  as  Construction  Engineer — Finding  by 
Board  of  Supervisors — Effect  of. — In  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  to  compel  the 
auditor  of  a  county  to  issue  a  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  based  upon  a  claim  previously  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
said  county  under  a  contract  with  plaintiff  for  the  preparation  and  submission  by  him 
to  said  board  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  bridge,  ami 
further  providing  that  the  plaintiff  should  superintend  the  construction  thereof, 
whether  the  work  hail  been  done  as  contemplated  was  a  matter  exclusively  for  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  ascertain  and  determine,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  allegation 
of  fraud,  when  action  has  iieen  taken  thereon  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the 
claim  allowed,  the  question  as  to  the  performance  of  the  services  is  no  longer  an  open 
one.     Cope  v.  Flanery,  46  Cal.,  App.  Dec,  276. 
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GLADDINGMcBEAN&CO- 

CROCKER  BLDG    SAN  FRANCISCO    CALIFORNIA 

•CLAY- PRODUCTS- 

USE  PERMANENT  VITRIFIED  CLAY  PIPE  FOR 
DRAINAGE-SEWERAGE- IRRIGATION  CULVERTS 
TROPICO  •  POTTERIES  •  GLENDALE  •  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN-REPRESENT  ATIVE-WRITE-FOR-CATALOG-NO-50 


Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 


Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.  Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.  Budget  Systems  Installed 
Telephone  Sutter  697 


Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1888 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.        west 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Form  li 
/^ovatux  Ian' 
tern,  installed 
at  Park  Ridge, 


C-E  orni 

just  ■■•  c 
natini  labom 
pnrt  of  the  lixhtinc  system.  In  select- 
Inc  «n  ornamentar  lightinc  unit  the 
ouallty  and  desixn  of  the  glassware 
■houM  b«  c>vcn  coreful  consideration 
and  the  snme  standard  should  b« 
maintained  for  renewals. 

General    Electric    Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  CoaMt  Sales  Offices 
San  Francisco  Los  Ancelea 


Kocky  Mountain  Sales  Offices 
Danver  Salt  Lake  City 


An  Omsutnental  Fixture 

of  Rare  Beauty 

For  parks,  bridges  and  wherever  architec- 
tural harmony  requires  a  lantern  type  of 
Unit 

Form  18  Novalux 

offers  a  design  of  unusual  grace  coupled 
with  effective  illumination. 

For  every  type  of  street  lighting  require- 
ment there  is  a  G-E  unit;  and  there  are 
G-E  lighting  specialists  with  knowledge 
and  experience  equal  to  the  task  of  making 
the  proper  selection.  A  line  to  the  nearest 
G-E  office  will  enlist  their  efforts  in  the 
service  of  any  interested  commimity  or 
central  station. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Authority  of  Council — Delec;ahon  of  Authority  to  Mayor — Mixisterial 
AcT' — Discretion. — Although  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  sign  the  contract  did  not 
arise  under  any  specific  provision  of  the  charter,  when  he,  as  an  officer  of  the  city, 
was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  duly  adopted  resolution  of  the  council  to  sign  the 
same,  it  became  his  duty  to  do  so  as  a  duty  resulting  from  his  office.  The  mayor's 
duty  to  sign  the  contract  was  ministerial  only,  and  involved  the  exercise  of  no  discret- 
ionary power.     IVilliams  v.  City  of  Stockton^  69  Cal.  Dec.  396. 

Public  Officers — Ministerial  Act — Enforcement  of  Performance — Man- 
damus.— A  ministerial  act  is  one  which  a  public  officer  is  required  to  perform  upon  a 
given  state  of  facts  in  a  prescribed  manner  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  legal  author- 
ity and  without  regard  to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  act  to  be  performed,  and  mandamus  is  the  proper  remedy  to  compel 
the  performance  of  the  ministerial  duty.     ID. 

Mandamus — Discretion  in  Issuing — Enforcement  of  Substantial  Right. — 
While  the  writ  of  mandamus  is,  in  a  measure,  a  discretionary  writ,  and  will  not  issue 
where  its  enforcement  would  work  an  injustice  or  accomplish  a  legal  wrong,  yet, 
where  one  has  a  substantial  right  enforceable  by  mandamus  and  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  enforced  and  a  failure  of  justice  would  result  in  refusing  it,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
writ  as  a  matter  of  right,  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  discretion  to 
refuse   it.     ID. 

Municipal  Corporations — Award  of  Contract — Impairment  of  Obliga- 
tion of  Contract — Absence  of  Right  to  Cancel  Obligation. — When  an  award 
has  once  been  made  the  public  body  has  no  discretion  but  to  execute  the  contract. 
The  rights  of  the  parties  then  become  fixed,  and  the  power  to  cancel  the  award  or 
reject  the  bid  does  not  exist.  The  obligation  of  the  contract  made  cannot  thus  be 
impaired  at  the  option  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties.     ID. 

Engaging  in  Other  Employment — Status  not  Affected — Dismissal. — The 
fact  that  such  veterinarian,  in  addition  to  his  work  for  the  fire  department,  engaged 
in  private  practice  of  his  profession  did  not  change  his  status  as  such  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  fire  department  under  the  provisions  of  section  10,  chapter  I,  article 
IX,  of  said  charter,  which  provides  that  "No  member  or  employee  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment shall  be  engaged  in  any  other  employment."  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
he  subjected  himself  to  dismissal  for  disobedience  of  this  provision,  but  failure  to 
perform  one's  duties  in  a  given  status  cannot  have  the  effect,  ipso  facto,  of  changing 
one's  status,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  of  law  to  that  effect.  Eagan 
V.  Sykes,  et  al,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1020. 

ORDINANCES 

Ordinances — Time  of  Taking  Effect. — ^An  ordinance  speaks  for  the  first  time 
when  it  goes  into  effect;  until  then  it  is  not  a  law  and  has  no  force  for  any  purpose. 
Gilmore  v.  Pearson,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  491. 

Validity  Pending  Referendum. — An  ordinance  or  statute,  during  the  period 
when  it  remains  subject  to  referendum,  has  no  validity  as  a  law.     ID. 

Public  Officers — Ordinance  Increasing  Salary  of  City  Clerk — Time  of 
Taking  Effect — Increase  During  Term  of  Office. — An  ordinance  of  a  city  of 
the  sixth  class  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  city  clerk,  as  to  which  no  referendum 
was  had,  and  which  did  not  go  into  effect  until  thirty  days  after  its  passage,  cannot 
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Stakes  Her  All  on  Gilmoie 

'^  and  Wins! 

Back  in  1914.  Arcadia's  double  drive  was  laid  with  Gilmore 
Road  Oil.  A  year  later  15  miles  of  oil  and  macadam  pave- 
ment were  laid,  using  Gilmore  Road  Oil  and  Asphaltic 
Binders. 

Arcadia  staked  her  all  on  these  roads  — and  tion.'— Arcadia 
has  prospered. 

NOW— ten  years  later— 20  more  miles  of  the  same  kind  of 
pavement  have  just  been  completed  —  using  Gilmore  Road 
Oil  —  making  Arcadia  100%  for  Gilmore. 

The  best  proof  of  the  durability  of  roads  laid  with  Gilmore 
products  is  a  ride  through  Arcadia  where  the  streets  have 
been  in  service  over  10  years — with  maintenance  practical- 
ly NIL. 

GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 
2423  Ea«t  Twenty  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

^^,GI  LMORE 

.WROAD  OIL 
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operate  to  increase  the  salary  of  such  clerk  fixed  by  a  previous  ordinance,  where  such 
increase  took  place  after,  and  not  before,  the  city  clerk's  election  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  term  of  office,  since  as  to  him,  and  any  other  incumbent  during  the  term 
for  which  said  clerk  was  elected,  the  previous  ordinance  measures  and  determines  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  the  city  clerk.     IT). 

PENSION 

Grant  of  Pension — Vested  Rights — Termination  of  Disability — Reme- 
dies.— A  police  officer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  upon  proof  of  his 
disabilities,  having  been  regularly  granted  a  pension,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  article  VIII,  chapter  X,  of  the  charter,  has  a  vested  right  to  retain  his 
place  upon  the  retired  list,  and  to  have  his  pensions  continued  until  his  disabilities 
shall  have  ceased;  and  one  having  such  a  vested  right  is  entitled  to  a  judicial  determi- 
nation by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  claimed  the 
right  has  ceased.     Sheehan  v.  Board  of  Police  Comniissioners,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec,  563. 

RECORDER'S  COURT 

City  Recorder — Jurisdiction  as  Justice  of  the  Peace — Fees — Payment  to 
County — Statutory  Construction. — Inasmuch  as  the  recorder  of  a  city  of  the 
sixth  class,  when  exercising  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  based  upon  violations  of  the 
state  law,  is  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  not  as  recorder  or  police  judge,  the  forum 
in  which  he  is  presiding  must  be  regarded  as  a  justice's  court  and  not  as  either  a  record- 
er's or  a  police  court,  and  under  the  provisions  of  section  1457  of  the  Penal  Code  all 
fines  collected  while  so  presiding  must  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  as  "the  offense 
is  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  a  state  law  in  a  justice's  court."  County  of  Fresno 
F.  Shaw,  etc.  46  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1074. 

STREET  LAW 

Street  Law — Making  of  Assessment  by  Private  Firm — Validity  of  Assess- 
ment— Improvement  Act  of  1911. — The  act  of  a  superintendent  of  streets  in  having 
an  assessment  for  street  work  done  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  made  up  by 
a  private  firm,  pursuant  to  a  contract  between  the  latter  and  himself,  assuming  that 
he  did  so  without  express  statutory  authority,  constituted  a  mere  irregularity  which 
would  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  council,  already  acquired,  to  order  the 
improvement  nor  invalidate  any  assessment  for  the  cost  of  the  work,  under  section 
26  of  said  act.     Riitledge  et  al.,  v.  The  City  of  Eureka,  69  Cal.,  Dec,  169. 

Torrens  Land  Title  Law — Memorial  of  Statutory  or  Other  Liens — 
Application  of.— Section  95  of  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Law  (Stats.  1915,  p.  1932) 
applies  only  to  the  memorial  of  statutory  or  other  liens  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the 
act,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  ordering  street 
work  to  be  done  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911,  which  could  not  create  a  lien 
on  property,  either  registered  under  the  land  title  law  or  not  so  registered.     ID. 

Street  Law — Assessment  Roll — Evidence. — In  this  proceeding  to  have  as- 
sessments for  street  work  done  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  declared  void,  it 
was  proper  to  receive  the  assessment  roll  in  evidence  in  order  that  the  court  might 
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Concrete 

Pavements 

Are  Built  to  Ride  On— 

Not  to  Slide  On 

It  is  a  mighty  unpleasant  experience  to  have  to 
drive  over  a  slippery  pavement. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  motorists  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  Concrete  Streets  and  Roads  is 
because  Concrete  is  al\xays  rigid,  even,  unyielding 
and  skid-proof. 

When  you  come  to  a  stretch  of  Concrete  Road, 
you  feel  your  car  "take  hold."  You  note  the  sure,  svi  ift 
action  of  the  brakes  even  in  wet  weather  —  how  easy 
it  is  to  steer. 

And  Concrete  Pavements  are  in  color  a  pleasing, 
light  gray  —  safe  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  maintenance  is  built  into 
them.  Meeting  permanently  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  traffic,  they  pay  for  themselves. 

Make  sure  that  your  streets  and  roads  are  to  be 
paved  with  standard  Concrete.  It  consists  of  a  defi- 
nitely proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or 
broken  stone,  held  together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of 
that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

Watch  for  adveriisemenls  telling  about  the  many  other 
u»e!i  ol  concrete.  And  rcmerabcr  that  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  has  a  Iree  personal  service  tooHer  you.  Whether 
you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  lor  you,  this  service  will  give 
you  more  for  your  money. 


,/«,, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Orjanitalion  to  Imprort  and  ExItnJ  iht  Uia  of 


T-r- 


j.^■ai^ 
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determine  whether  the  assessments  were  so  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  on  the  face 
thereof  as  to  amount  to  a  constructive  fraud  on  the  plaintiffs.     ID. 

Street  Law — Contract  for  Street  Improvements — Use  of  Patenter 
Material — Authority  of  Board  of  Supervisors — Improvement  Act  of  1911. — 
Under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  (Stats.  1911,  p.  730),  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  a  town  have  the  right  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  street  improvement  work  which 
specifies  the  use  of  a  patented  material  which  can  be  furnished  only  by  the  owner  of 
the  patents  covering  such  material.  IVoodworth  v.  Town  of  Sebastopol,  46  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  961. 

Limitation  of  Purchase  of  Material  from  Owner  of  Patent — Construc- 
tion OF  Contract. — The  fact  that  such  materials  could  be  purchased  from  no  one 
but  the  company  owning  the  patents  is  not  material,  otherwise  patented  materials 
could  not  be  used,  even  though  authorized  by  the  statute,  because  the  owner  of  a 
patent  can  always  control  the  production  and  the  price  of  the  article  patented.     ID. 

Provisions  of  Specifications  not  Invalidating  Contract. — The  proceedings 
of  the  board  of  trustees  were  not  rendered  void  because  the  specifications  contain  a 
provision  that  "All  loss  or  damage  arising  from  any  unforeseen  construction  or  diffi- 
culties, either  natural  or  artificial,  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor.     ID. 

ZONING 

Police  Power — Expansion  to  Meet  Existing  Conditions  of  Modern  Life. — 
The  police  power  is  not  a  circumscribed  prerogative,  but  is  elastic  and,  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  belief  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  need  for  its  appli- 
cation, capable  of  expansion  to  meet  existing  conditions  of  modern  life  and  thereby 
keep  pace  with  the  social,  economic,  moral  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the  human 
race.  Miller  et  al.,  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  et  als.,  69  Cal. 
Dec,  215. 

Municipal  Corporations — Zoning — Growth  and  Successful  Application 
OF  THE  Idea. — The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  comprehen- 
sive zoning  by  municipalities,  coupled  with  the  extensive  and  successful  application 
of  the  idea,  are  evidence  of  its  present  and  potential  value  for  the  promotion  and 
perpetuation,  along  broader  and  better  lines,  of  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  a 
people.     ID. 

Constitutional  Law — Municipal  Corporations — Right  to  Zone. — So  thor- 
oughly has  the  value  of  zoning  been  demonstrated  that  no  longer  is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  principle  open  to  question,  and  the  books  abound  with  cases  uphold- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  zone  and  sanctioning  the  principle  upon  which  that 
right  is  founded.     ID. 

Zoning  Ordinances — Police  Power — Promotion  of  General  Welfare. — 
The  police  power,  as  evidenced  in  zoning  ordinances,  has  a  much  wider  scope  than 
the  mere  suppression  of  the  offensive  uses  of  property,  and  it  acts  not  only  negatively 
but  constructively  and  affirmatively  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.     ID. 

Adoption  and  Enforcement  of  Zoning  Plan — Police  Power, — The  regula- 
tion of  the  development  of  a  city,  under  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  considered 

(Cuntitiued  on  Page  175) 
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RE  CORRECT  IN  PRINCIPLE 
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reason 


Absorbs  Impact! 


—Cus\\\or\s  the  Ever  Increasing  Vounding  of  Modem  Traffic. 
Does  Not  Cracfc  or  Break. 


.  .  .  Scientifically  conducted  tests  prove 
that  flexible,  resilient  bituminous  pave- 
ments withstand  greater  shock  and  im- 
pact than  the  more  rigid  type. 

. . .  In  an  experiment  recently  performed, 
an  iron  ball  weighing  125  pounds  was 
dropped  from  a  height  of  6  inches  at  the 
rate  of  30  blows  per  minute  on  several 
samples  of  the  two  types  of  pavements. 

. . .  The  iron  ball  dropped  on  a  six  inch 
atphaltic  pavement  almost 
1000  times  before  it  cracked, 
and  the  same  test  applied  to 
a  six -inch  rigid  pavement 
cracked  it  in  ten  blows! 


Union 


...  A  truck  wheel  dropping  an  inch 
while  running  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed 
delivers  an  impact  on  the  surface  of  the 
road  equivalent  to  five  times  the  vehicle's 
dead  weight. 

. . .  Do  not  under-estimate  the  necessity 
for  laying  flexible,  resilient,  non-rigid 
pavements.  They  are  smooth,  water- 
proof and  less  affected  by  the  impact  of 
traffic  than  any  other  kind. 


. . .  Specify  asphalt  pave- 
ments for  your  next  pav- 
ing  program— better  yet, 
insist  on  .  .  . 


Grade 


Asphalt 


UNION     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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sibility  cannot  be  fixed.  Organization 
along  modern  lines  is  necessary  to 
scientific  budget  making,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsible administration  in  our  city 
governments. 

Before  1900,  very  little  attention  had 
been  given  to  either  the  general  frame- 
work or  the  strictly  financial  organiza- 
tion of  city  government.  At  that  time 
each  city  government  of  any  size 
usually  had  several  officers  and 
agencies  handling  its  fiscal  affairs,  the 
more  important  of  these  being  the  city 
treasurer,  the  assessor  or  board  of  as- 
sessors, the  auditor  or  comptroller,  and 
the  city  collector.  The  methods  of  se- 
lecting these  officers  varied:  some 
were  appointed  by  the  mayor,  others 
were  appointed  by  the  council,  and  still 
others  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Usually  all  three  methods  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  city.  The  result 
was  that  these  officers  were  not  only 
independent  of  each  other,  but  they 
were  generally  independent  of  the  chief 
executive  officer — the  mayor.  There 
was  little  or  no  general  administrative 
supervision  over  them  and  practicall\- 
no  means  of  co-ordinating  their  activ- 
ities. In  fact,  in  those  days  it  was 
thought  that  the  careful  handling  of 
public  funds  required  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  officials  to 
watch  each  other  and  to  check  up  each 
other's  accounts.  Duplication  of  effort 
or  unnecessary  division  of  work  meant 
nothing  so  long  as  the  public  treasury 
was  apparently  being  safeguarded. 
Many  cities,  even  today,  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  point  in  the  matter 
of  organization  for  the  handling  of 
their  finances. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  organize 
and  systematize  city  administration 
came  with  the  establishment  of  the 
commission  form  of  government  in 
1901    and    subsequently.     Under    this 


plan  there  are  usually  five  commission- 
ers who  control  both  the  legislative 
and  administrative  affairs  of  the  city. 
The  administrative  functions  of  the 
city  government  are  grouped  under 
five  departments,  related  functions  be- 
ing placed  in  the  same  department,  and 
a  commissioner  is  assigned  to  act  as 
the  head  of  each  one  of  these  depart- 
ments. The  general  financial  functions 
are  brought  together  and  constitute 
one  of  the  five  departments.  While  the 
department  of  finance,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  organized  somewhat  dift'er- 
ently  in  the  various  cities,  it  generally 
includes  the  treasury,  the  collecting 
and  accounting,  the  assessing,  and 
often  the  auditing  work.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  auditing  work  is  placed 
under  an  oft'icer  directly  responsible  to 
all  the  commissioners.  Centralized 
purchasing,  a  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment than  commission  government  it- 
self, is  usually  placed  under  the  depart- 
ment of  finance.  The  estimates  for 
budget  making  are  collected  and  as- 
sembled in  most  instances  by  the  de- 
partment of  finance. 

Budget  planning  makes  more  appar- 
ent than  anything  else  the  main 
weakness  of  the  commission  form  of 
government.  It  emphasizes  the  lack 
of  centralized  responsibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  commission-governed 
cities.  Instead  of  one  directing  head 
there  are  really  five,  the  commissioners 
being  equal  in  authority  and  having 
the  same  source  of  power.  Under  this 
division  of  executive  responsibility  the 
department  of  finance  cannot  become  a 
department  for  budget  planning  and 
general  financial  supervision.  Natur- 
ally, the  commissioners  of  the  other 
departments  will  not  permit  their  de- 
partmental work  to  be  curtailed  or 
supervised  in  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  a  fellow  commissioner's  depart- 
ment. This  usually  results  in  each  com- 
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I'hoto— .7  E  S  U  R  - 
FACING  OIL 
MACADAM  WITH 
ASPHALTIC  CON- 
CRETE in  Kern 
County,  California. 
Old  Macadam  pave- 
ment laid  in  1916. 


'^te 


For  the  largest  highway  contract 
awarded  on  'J'acific  Coast  in  1924 

They  Chose  oAsphaltic 
Concrete 

With  6  miles  of  new  highway  to  build  and  30 

miles  to  re-construct,  Kern  County,  California, 

last  year  had  to  make  this  important  decision: 

Over   a  period  of  twenty   to   forty  years, 

which  type  of  construction — with  respect  to 

service  and  maintenance  costs — makes  the 

best  investment  ? 

The  service  and  maintenance-cost  records 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  overwhelmingly 
favor  the  type  of  construction  they  selected — 
asphaltic  concrete. 

But  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  much  talked  of  engineering  project  is  that 
with  asphaltic  concrete  they  were  able  to  put  to 
use  as  a  sub-base  for  the  new  highway  3  miles 
of  old  oil  macadam  and  27  miles  of  worn  out 
hard-surface  pavements — a  direct  salvaging  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Kern   County! 

Further  information  on  this  type  of  construc- 
tion and  the  economies  of  resurfacing  old  road- 
beds will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT'for  BEST  RESULTS 
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niissioner  administering  his  depart- 
ment practically  free  from  any  inter- 
ference by  the  other  commissioners. 
While  the  administrative  machinery  of 
city  government  has  been  greatly  sim- 
plified by  the  commission  form,  it 
lacks  a  responsible  head  to  direct  the 
work,  to  view  the  needs  of  the  city  as 
a  whole,  and  to  plan  the  expenditures 
for  the  departments  upon  a  basis  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  activities. 
Starting  in  1913,  the  manager  plan 
began  to  displace  the  commission  form 
of  government.  It  is  really  an  out- 
growth of  the  commission  form  and  is 
designed  to  correct  the  outstanding 
weaknesses  of  that  scheme.  One  of  the 
main  ideas  behind  the  plan  is  to  es- 
tablish unity  in  the  administration. 
While  all  powers  of  the  city  govern- 
ment are  vested  in  a  small  body  of 
elective  officials,  called  the  council,  the 
administrative  powers  and  duties  are 
delegated  by  this  council  to  the  city 
inanager.  The  city  manager  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  and  is  directly 
responsible  to  it.  The  whole,  or  a 
large  part,  of  the  city  administration  is 
placed  directly  under  the  manager. 
While  the  departmental  arrangement 
of  the  work  closely  resembles  that 
under  the  commission  form,  the  man- 
ager plan,  however,  gives  more  flexi- 
bility to  the  scheme  of  organization. 
In  most  cases,  the  manager  is  per- 
mitted to  regroup  the  activities  along 
narrower  functional  lines  with  closer 
co-ordination,  thus  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  departments  to  six  or  seven,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  department  of 
finance  is  not  only  retained  under  the 
manager  plan,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
more  eiTectively  organized  than  under 
the  commission  form  of  government 
and  it  is  placed  in  a  more  commanding 
position  among  the  other  departments. 
This  department  is,  therefore,  able  to 
enforce    all    fiscal    regulations,    gather 


all  the  facts  necessary  for  budget  mak- 
ing, and  prepare  the  city  budget  for 
the  manager  to  present  to  the  council. 
In  fact,  it  is  now,  in  some  cities,  the 
most  important  department  under  the 
manager. 

Responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
the  initial  budget  plan  should  fall  upon 
the  chief  executive  or  administrative 
officer  of  the  city  government.  In  the 
centralized  mayor-council  or  the  man- 
ager forms  of  city  government  this  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  mayor  or 
the  manager.  These  two  forms,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  budget  planning  and  control, 
since  they  are  both  simple  and  direct 
in  their  operation.  No  question  exists 
in  either  one  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  properly  carried  on. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  mayor-coun- 
cil form  a  possibility  of  deadlocks  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  the  council  over 
the  budget  program,  which-  does  not 
exist  under  the  manager  form. 

The  least  satisfactory  of  the  new 
forms  of  city  government  from  the 
standpoint  of  budget  planning  is  the 
commission  form.  In  making  up  the 
budget  plan  the  commissioners,  usually 
five,  act  separately  and  in  adopting  the 
plan  they  act  jointly.  It  is  a  sort  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  affair  so  far  as 
budget  planning  goes.  The  commis- 
sioners may  log-roll  with  each  other  to 
get  their  requests  accepted.  If  this 
does  not  suffice  to  iron  out  the  dift'i- 
culties,  then  an  open  break  may  result 
in  the  commission  with  three  commis- 
sioners lined  up  against  two,  or  four 
against  one.  In  either  case  the  fight 
usually  goes  on  indefinitely,  and  the 
public  suffers  in  one  way  or  another  as 
a  consequence.  The  chief  defect  of 
commission  government  from  the 
budget  point  of  view  is  apparent ;  there 
is  no  unified  planning.   In  order  to  have 
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unified  planning;  some  one  person  must 
be  in  a  position  to  view  the  work  of 
the  city  government  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  the  different  activities  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  prepare 
a  complete  budget  program  on  this 
basis. 

Important  as  is  the  making  of  the 
budget  plan,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  this  plan  be  effectively  carried 
out.  The  i)roper  executive  authority 
and  supervision  should  be  provided  to 
put  the  plan  into  operation.  Fiscal  con- 
trol should  be  established  through  ac- 
counts and  otherwise  to  insure  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  city  government 
arc  being  made  in  accordance  witli  the 
budget  plan.  This  control  should  ex- 
tend to  a  careful  checking  of  the  in- 
come of  the  government.  -As  the 
budget  plan  is  being  carried  out,  in- 
formation should  be  recorded  and 
classified  with  a  view  to  making  u])  the 
next  budget.  The  budget,  when  once 
adopted,  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to 


throughout  the  period  to  which  it  ap 
plies,    unless   some   extraordinary    cir- 
cumstances     should       arise       makiiu 
changes  necessary.    If  this  is  not  doi 
budget   making   means   little   and    ti 
budget  plan  is  largely  a  farce. 

The  work  program  is  carried  out  and 
controlled  through  a  system  of  execu- 
tive allotments.  The  lump-sum  appro 
priation  to  a  department  is  divide ■! 
over  the  four  (juarters  of  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  work  program.  Ten  pir 
cent  of  the  appropriation  may  be  ri 
served  at  the  beginning  of  the  fisc. 
year  to  cover  contingencies,  two  aii 
one-half  per  cent  of  which  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  appropriation  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter.  A  revision  of  the  al- 
lotments may  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  with  the  approval 
of  the  chief  administrative  officer.  This 
gives  flexibility  at  all  times  to  the 
spending  program.  Some  cities  provide 
by  ordinance  that  one-twelfth  of  an 
appropriation  to  a  department  may  be 
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Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
Steel  Tanks— Riveted  or  Bolted 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  IN 
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expended  during  each  month;  but  this 
method  does  not  allow  for  seasonal 
expenditures  and  unduly  hampers  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The  allotments  act  as  a  restriction  of 
an\-  loose  spending,  and  since  they  are 
made  by  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer the  city  council  is  relieved  of  hav- 
ing to  bother  with  the  budget  except 
when  extraordinary  situations  ma) 
arise.  Another  advantage  of  the  allot- 
ment system  is  that  the  lump-sum 
amounts  are  not  definitely  budgeted 
out  until  just  before  the  particular 
work  to  which  they  apply  is  begun, 
hence  the  requirements  are  again 
scrutinized  at  a  time  when  they  may 
be  more  carefully  determined  than 
when  they  were  originally  before  the 
city  council.  By  this  method  of  put- 
ting on  the  chief  administrative  officer 
an  allotment  of  requirements  previous- 
ly estimated,  considerable  money  may 
be  saved  because  of  changed  conditions 
that  were  not  anticipated  when  the  es- 


timates were  first  prepared.  A  system 
of  allotments  based  upon  cost  data 
gives  the  chief  administrative  officer  a 
means  whereby  he  may  participate  in 
and  control  the  working  plans  of  de- 
partments before  authorizations  are 
given  for  the  expenditure  of  funds;  it 
also  provides  the  first  essential  to  efti- 
cient  management :  the  element  of 
planning  work  and  estimating  cost  be- 
fore work  is  undertaken. 

A  city  cannot  have  an  effective 
budget  system  without  a  systematic 
organization  and  effective  employment, 
purchasing  and  accounting  control. 
The  need  for  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  functions  of  a  city  government 
does  not  require  any  argument.  This 
fact  is  widely  appreciated  and  the  pres- 
ent tendency  in  the  reorganization  of 
city  governments  is  certainly  in  that 
direction.  In  securing  the  services  of 
individuals  many  cities  have  instituted 
more  or  less  eff'ective  employment 
methods.    Considerable  more,  howe\er. 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5/8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue 


NATIONAL   MKTER  COMPANY 


LOS    ANGELES 

251  Central  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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romains  to  l)i'  (It)nc  in  this  din-ctidii  he- 
fiirc  the  present  empKiyment  methods 
can  be  said  to  meet  modern  muiiicip.tl 
rcc|uirements  and  conditions  in  every 
respect.  A  larf,^'  number  of  cities  have 
established  centralized  purchasing;  in 
the  buyinj;  of  commodities,  C(|uipment 
and  contractual  services.  The  results 
of  Ijuyiufj  under  centralized  procedure 
are  most  promisinjj  both  in  the  quality 
<if  ^oods  secured  and  the  savinjjs  in 
price.  Accountinfj  methods  and  pro- 
cedure have  been  fairly  well  developed 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  pur- 
chases and  payments,  but  very  little 
has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  de- 
velopinj;  cost  records  for  many  of  the 
city's  activities.  In  the  determination 
of  data  by  which  results  of  municipal 
work  may  be  judjjed  practicall\  ndtli- 
injf  has  been  done.  This  is  a  proiiiisini,' 
field  for  further  study. 

Chanpinp  the  budpet  after  it  has 
been  atlopted  by  the  city  council  is  one 
of   the    worst    features   of    the    budget 


once  the  luKljjet  plan  has  been  can 
fully  thought  out  and  a<lopted,  ii 
should  be  strictly  a<lhere<l  to  by  tlu 
city  council  unless  some  extraordinai  > 
or  unforeseen  circumstances  shouil 
arise  that  recjuire  certain  chanjjes.  <  )i 
course,  it  is  usually  necessary  durin- 
the  year  to  make  a  number  of  minm 
shifts  or  transfers  in  the  i)lan  a- 
adopted,  but  these  can  be  taken  care  •>> 
under  the  system  of  executive  all. 
ments  describe<l  above  without  viti.i 
injf  the  budfjet  plan.  The  point  is  tin 
there  is  little  use  of  Roinp  through  tin 
procedure  of  making  up  and  adoi)tiiiL; 
a  comprehensive  budget  plan  for  the 
city  unless  it  is  to  be  binding  upon  the 
council  as  well  as  the  administration.  If 
the  council  is  to  be  ])ermitted  to  change 
from  time  to  time  the  fiscal  policies 
outlined  in  the  budget,  if  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  a|)i)ropriate  additional  rev- 
enues coming  in  during  the  year  that 
have  not  been  anticipated  in  the 
budget,  then  the  budget  fails  to  be 
what  it  was  designed  to  be     a  cnnlrol- 
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zoning  plan,  tcmis  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  a  comnuinir> ,  ami  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  plan,  when  fairly  conceived  and  eqiiai)ly  applieti,  is  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  police  power.     //). 

KsTABl.ISHMENT   OF    StrICTLY    PrIVATE    RESIDENTIAL    DISTRICT — PrOPER    ExER- 

cisE  OF  Police  Power. — The  establishment  by  a  municipality,  as  a  part  of  a  s\s- 
tematic  and  carefully  considered  and  existing  zoning  plan,  of  strictly  private  residen- 
tial districts  from  which  are  excluded  and  absolutely  prohibited  general  businesses, 
apartments,  tenements  and  like  structures,  is  a  ligitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power 
delegated  to  the  municipality.     ID. 

Municipal  Corporations — Residential  Zoning — Justified  as  Measure 
for  Protection  of  American  Homes. — Justification  for  residential  zoning  may,  in 
the  last  analysis,  be  rested  upon  the  protection  of  the  civic  and  social  values  of  the 
.American  home,  and  the  establishment  of  such  districts  is  for  the  general  welfare 
because  it  tends  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  American  home.     ID. 

Comprehensive  Zoning  Plan — Provisions  for  Takinc;  Care  of  Changing 
Civic  Conditions. — A  comprehensive  zoning  plan  should  contemplate  and  provide 
for  the  planning  from  time  to  time  of  the  execution  of  further  details,  extensions  and 
such  modifications  of  existing  features  as  unforeseen  changes,  occurring  in  the  civic 
conditions,  make  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  perpetuation  of  the  plan.     JD. 
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ARMCO 
PART  CIRCLE 
CULVERTS 

Properly  insteJled,  solve  many  prob- 
lems of  railway  and  street  drainage. 

METHOD  OF  INSTALLATION 
A  shallow  trench  is  dug  and  concrete 
base  poured.  The  Part  Circles  ^ure 
placed  with  their  edges  resting  snugly 
against  angle  irons  between  the  con- 
crete shoulders,  after  which  the  whole 
structure  is  grouted  in  euid  the  road  or 
street  constructed  over  the  culvert.  For 
details,  write  to  the 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Co. 


West  Berkeley : 
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409  LeRoy  St. 
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It  has  hi'cn  rcimrted  by  some  supcrin- 
Icndents  that  no  liuy  Scouts  art-  in- 
mates of  their  institutions. 

Amonp  550  boys  at  the  I'reston 
School  of  Industry,  only  twelve  report 
that  they  have  ever  been  Boy  Scouts. 
L'pon  investipation.  it  was  found  that 
few  of  these  twelve  boys  had  been 
Scouts  long:  enouph  to  derive  benefits 
from  the  training.  In  dealing:  with 
nearly  2.500  boys  sent  to  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry  during  the  past  five 
years,  I  have  found  only  one  boy  who 
was  a  well-trained  Scout.  If  there 
were  others,  I  failed  to  learn  of  their 
Boy  Scout  records. 

Roys  become  delinquent  largely 
through  i)oor  environment  and  train- 
ing at  an  age  when  they  are  too  young 
to  realize  the  con.sequences  of  the 
habits  they  are  forming.  Scout  work 
takes  boys  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
gives  them  a  chance  during  the  adoles- 
cent |>eriod  for  action  and  gang  or- 
ganization under  proper  leadership. 
The  Scout  lessons  teach  reverence,  re- 
spect for  projierty  rights  and  chivalry 
towards  womanhood,  as  well  as  many 
practical  arts  that  are  particularly  fas- 
cinating to  boys. 

One  lad  who,  by  the  way,  got  his 
Scout  training  in  a  State  school  after 
he  had  gone  astray  and  was  sent  to  the 
Whitticr  State  .School,  writes  his  views 
of  .Scouting  as  follows  : 

"The  Boy  .Scouts  is  an  organization 
to  take  the  spare  time  a  boy  has.  and 


teach  him  something  useful.  When  ;i 
boy  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  he  need- 
a  curb  on  him  .so  he  won't  blow  up,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  provide  that  kind  of  a 
safety  valve,  and  keeps  the  boy  from 
going  wrong. 

After  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  si.\- 
teen  or  seventeen,  he  either  starts  go- 
ing with  a  gang  or  with  a  girl,  and  he 
figures  that  he  must  have  a  car  for  a 
girl,  I  believe  that  any  boy  who  fol- 
lows Scouting  from  A  to  Z  will  not 
fail. 

/'The  best  wishes  of  an  old  Scout  are 
with  the  movement." 

Scouting  pays.  The  money  expended 
is  not  a  donation :  it  should  be  classed 
as  an  investment.  True,  it  will  not 
show  returns  on  your  books.  It  will, 
however,  show  results  through  better 
boys  coming  to  your  places  of  busi- 
ness applying  for  work,  in  fewer  boys 
plundering  and  pilfering  your  pro])erty. 
It  will  reduce  your  taxes  through  fewer 
boys  finding  their  way  into  courts. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  human 
values  which  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
monetary  terms.  Your  boy,  if  he  is  a 
Scout,  will  be  a  better  boy  and  a  more 
suitable  companion  for  your  son.  If 
you  have  no  son  and  have  a  daughter, 
your  neighbor's  son,  when  he  starts 
calling  on  your  daughter  and  showing 
her  attentions,  will  be  a  cleaner  lad  if 
he  has  had  .Scout  training. 

Support  .Scouting  and  sec  that  it  is 
well  managed  in  your  city  or  commun- 
ity.   It  pays. 
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REPORT  ON  NEW  LEGISLATION 

Measures  of   Interest   to   Municipalities  and  What   Became  of  Them 


During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
recently  closed  a  great  many  bills  were 
introduced  of  interest  and  importance  to 
municipalities.  Some  of  these  bills  were 
prepared  and  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League. 
Most  of  them  were  passed  by  both  house.'^ 
of  the  legislature  but  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  An  explana- 
tion of  these  bills  with  a  brief  synopsis  of 
their  purpose,  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  "Pacific  Muni- 
cipalities." They  are  .set  forth  in  numer- 
ical order  as  follows: 

Assembly  Bills. 
A.  B.  33.  This  bill  was  introduced  liy 
Mr.  Dillinger  of  Placerville,  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that 
citj'.  This  bill  was  designed  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  by  striking  out  certain  indefinite 
language  which  was  put  into  the  law  in 
1923.  This  language  is  in  regard  to  tlie 
territory  which  may  be  cut  out  of  the 
proposed  municipality  by  the  counts- 
board  of  supervisors  and  contains  sucli 
expressions  as  "center  of  population" 
and  "outside  acreage".  Unless  these  ex- 
pressions are  defined  it  is  impossiijle  to 
determine  just  what  they  mean.  A 
number  of  other  bills  were  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  this  section,  but 


it  was  finally  agreed  to  accept  the  changes 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dillinger.  With  this 
accordingly  the  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  However,  it 
was  given  a  pocket  veto  by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  89.  Introduced  bj-  Assemblyman 
Finney.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Section  852  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  by  providing  that  the 
"recorder"  of  a  sixth  cla.ss  city  should 
hold  office  for  the  definite  period  of  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  appointive  official.  The  reason  for 
the  proposed  amendment  was  never 
ascertained  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  League,  but  whatever  it  wa,s 
apparently  did  not  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  as  the  bill  failed 
of  passage. 

A.  B.  90.  This  was  another  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Finney.  It  amends  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  1919  regulating 
municipal  elections  in  cities  of  tlie  fifth 
and  sixth  class  by  authorizing  .special 
municipal  elections  held  therein  to  be 
consolidated  with  regular  state  and 
county  elections,  in  which  case  the  voting 
precincts  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
established  by  the  county  supervisors. 
The  proposed  amendment  was  apjiroved 
by    the    Legislative    Conunittce    of    the 
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I.t'iiKiK''  It  |>iO<.«nl  liotli  Ihiiiscs  aixl  \v:i.s 
a|)|»m\i'<l  \>\    the  ( Jovcnior. 

A.  B.  166.  Tl.isl.ill  wa.•^illtl•..,lll,•^.ll.y 
As^.•lll^.lylllall  MrD.mvll.  It  |.mvi,|c<l 
an  fiitin-lv  iirw  law  rcpiilatinn  llif  n- 
(■(inlinii  (if  iiiups  of  n^'w  siilxlivisions  in- 
Iructs  i)f  land.  However,  it  wius  sui)- 
stanlially  in  the  same  furin  08  the  existing 
map  law.  S«'veral  other  mea.sines  were 
intro<liieeti  hy  other  meinhei-s  for  the 
piirpo.«e  of  amending  the  exi.>itiiiK  map 
law  lull  the  proponent-s  were  unahie  to 
rceoiiciie  their  variou.s  difrprenee.s  and 
coinpiomise  on  an  aceeptable  mea.siire. 
As  a  result  A.  H.  l.iO  failed  of  pa.s.<aKe. 

A.  B.  178.  TliLs  mejusure  wa.-;  intro- 
duced hy  Mr.  Weller.  It  was  de.signed 
to  amend  Seetion  1191  of  the  ("ode  of 
("ivil  Procedure  which  relates  to  liens 
for  striH't  or  !<idewalk  improvements,  .so 
lus  to  include  material  men  as  well  as 
laborers.     The  bill  was  not   pa&sed. 

A.  B.  186.  Introduced  by  As.sembly- 
man  I-lksward.  This  bill  wa.s  designed  to 
validate  proceedings  taken  for  the  annex- 
ation of  new  territory  to  numicipalities. 
It  passed  the  legislature  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  264.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Weller. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  sections 
I  ami  3  of  the  existing  maj)  law  of  1007. 
It  propo.sed  to  amend  Section  1  by  .strik- 
ing out  the  present  requirement  that 
maps  be  filed  in  duplicate,  but  this  jiro- 
vision  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  legislature  after  it  was  shown  that 
there  was  an  advantage  in  having  a  dup- 
licate map  on  hand  with  the  recorder. 
The  bill  propo.sed  to  amend  Section  '.i 
so  as  to  require  the  owners  to  provide 
sureties  to  their  bond.  The  present  law- 
says  nothing  about  sureties.  This  bill 
met  the  same  fate  as  \.  B.  l.')B,  intro- 
ducefl  by  Mr.  McDowell,  and  the  nia|) 
law   remains   unchanged. 

A.  B.  276.  lntroduce<l  by  A.s.send>ly- 
man  Scofield.  This  bill  was  drawn  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  l.iague  and 


introduced  at   the  recpiest   of  that   com- 
mittee.    It  provided  a  number  of  amend- 
mentj<  to  the  present  stat<'  law  relating 
t«  the  establishment  of  zones  or  district.s 
within   municipalities,      .\mong    other 
things  it  was  made  applicable  to  counties. 
The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  I^'agui 
framed  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  inon 
clearly  meeting  the  various  points*  brought 
out    by    the   supreme   court    in    the   su- 
calknl  ".Miller'"  and    "Zahn""  cases.     TIk 
measure    had    the    endorsement    of    l! 
City   Planning  section  of  the  Conmui 
wealth  Club  and  was  approved  by  li 
leading  officials  of  Los  .Angeles  and  Si 
Francisco.     It  was  passed  by  both  hou>' 
of  the  legi.slature  but  given  a  jiocket  v<ti. 
by   the  Covernor. 

A.  B.  233.  Introduced  by  .\s.send)ly- 
man  McPher.son.  This  measure  pro- 
vided a  statute  for  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  civil  engineering,  and  foUowecl 
in  a  general  way  laws  of  a  similar  naturr 
atlopted  by  other  states.  The  measun 
was  thoroughly  di.scus.sed  at  hearing- 
before  the  legislative  committees.  \\~ 
author  advanced  many  resusons  why  tin 
profession  of  civil  engineering  should  In 
regulated  and  called  attention  to  tin 
fact  that  such  regulations  apply  to  tin 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentist r\ 
and  accounting.  It  is  important  thai 
great  engineering  structures,  such  a- 
bridges  for  instance,  be  designed  by  nun 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  ami 
know  .something  about  the  strength  ni 
materials  and  the  stresses  which  th(\ 
are  capable  of  bearing:  but  it  is  claimed 
that  there  are  men  now  posing  as  en- 
gineei-s  and  engaged  in  doing  such  work 
whose  only  training  and  experience  was 
obtained  from  .serving  as  rodman  in  a 
surveying  party.  The  bill  was  finally 
pas.sed  by  both  hou.ses  of  the  legislature, 
but  the  (lovernor  gave  it  the  pocket  veto. 

A.  B.  386.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mm- 
phy.  This  bill  was  designed  to  validali 
municipal  bonds  but  it  failed  of  pas.sagr 
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A.  B.  392.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scofield. 
This  bill  provides  a  law  for  the  establish- 
ment and  government  of  municipal  port 
districts  and  for  the  control  and  manag(>- 
mcnt  of  harbors.  It  was  designed  to 
coordinate  the  management  of  harbors 
where  a  numl>er  of  municipalities  are 
located  thereon  by  enabling  them  to  he 
improved  and  developed  on  a  unified 
plan.  The  measure  was  passed  bj-  both 
houses  and  received  the  approval  of 
the  Governor. 

A.  B.  399.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ek- 
sward.  This  bill  was  designed  to  amend 
Section  12  of  the  Improvement  Bond  Act 
of  1915,  which  provides  that  the  city 
may  become  purchaser  at  a  delinquent 
sale  for  street  assessments  providing 
there  are  available  funds  in  the  treasury. 
The  only  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
the  amendment  was  to  make  it  clear  tliat 
the  city  could  become  purchaser  only 
when  there  was  money  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  and  the  phrase  "set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  pa.yment"  was 
added  to  the  section  following  the  word 
"treasury".  The  bill  was  endorsed  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League 
and  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  However,  for  some  reason 
the  Governor  gave  it  the  pocket  veto; 

A.  B.  429.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brock. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  recognize  Mr. 
Brock  as  the  Mayor  of  Redlands.  As 
a  member  of  the  legislature  Mr.  Brock 
■was  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  League's  legislative  committee. 
This  bill  (A.  B.  429)  was  designed  to 
authorize  municipalities  and  other  pub- 
lic corporations  to  employ  trained  ex- 
perts or  specialists  such  as  expert  ac- 
countants or  scientific  appraisers  of 
property.  Not  long  ago  the  school 
officials  of  Berkeley  desired  to  employ  an 
expert  accountant  to  examine  the  books 
and  accounts  of  an  official  who  was  sus- 
pected of  irregularities.  The  attorney 
reported  that  there  was  no  authority  in 


law  for  the  spending  of  public  money  for 
such  a  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  mayor  and  several  other  officials  of 
Berkele.y  went  down  in  their  own  pockets 
to  hire  an  expert  accountant,  resulting  in 
the  disclosure  of  an  embezzlement  of 
$5000.00.  The  need  of  occasional  em- 
ployment by  cities  of  trained  experts  or 
specialists  is  apparent  to  every  one  who 
has  ever  held  public  office  in  a  munici- 
pality, and  not  much  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  persuading  the  legislature 
that  this  measure  was  desirable.  It  was 
passed  by  both  houses  but  given  a  pocket 
veto  by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  430.  This  was  another  measure 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brock.  It  was  drawn 
at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Stran- 
ahan  and  City  Attorney  Simpson  of 
Fresno,  and  provides  that  whenever  a 
portion  of  the  state  or  county  highway 
system  extends  into  a  municipality,  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  establishment  of 
grades  shall  be  vested  in  the  municipal 
authorities  rather  than  the  state  or 
county  authorities.  This  measure  was 
passed  by  both  houses  and,  strange  to 
say,  was  approved  by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  489.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Weller. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
4295  of  the  Political  Code  so  as  to  exempt 
all  public  corporations  of  the  state  from 
the  payment  of  fees  for  official  services. 
As  this  section  of  the  code  now  stands,  it 
exempts  cities,  counties  or  the  state  from 
paying  fees  for  official  services,  and  Mr. 
Weller's  bill  was  designed  to  include  in 
the  exemption  all  other  public  corpora- 
tions in  the  state.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  but  received  a  pocket  veto  at  the 
hands  of  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  580.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mel- 
ville. This  bill  was  designed  to  amend 
Section  4  of  the  Map  Law  of  1907  so  as 
to  provide  first,  that  a  new  tract  or  sub- 
division of  land  should  be  approved  by 
the  state  highway  engineer  in  case  it 
faced  upon  a  state  highway  and  second, 
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that  the  present  requirement  for  install- 
ing storm  (Iniints  in  a  natural  water 
course  should  he  eliininatoti.  This  bill 
met  tlie  same  fato  as  the  other  propositi 
ameudment.s  to  the  map  law  and  failed 
of  pa-ssaRc. 

A.  B.  610.  Introduce<l  by  Mr.  Carter. 
This  was  a  hill  to  provide  for  the  cstah- 
lishment  of  municipal  courts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  amendment 
recently  adopted  hy  the  people,  which 
authorizes  the  estahlishmcnt  of  such 
courts  in  cities  over  40,000  |)o|)ulati<)n. 
The  bill  was  pa&sed  by  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  687.  Introduced  hy  :Mr.  Bad- 
ham.  This  hill  was  originally  introducoil 
in  semi-skeleton  form  and  was  designed 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  for  state, 
county  and  nmnicipal  aid  in  the  matter 
of  highway  improvements.  The  hill 
failed  of  passage. 

A.  B.  688.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bad- 
ham.  This  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Mat- 
toon  of  the  County  Council's  office  of 
Los  Angeles  County  and  is  designed  to 
enable  the  opening  and  improving  of  now 
streets  under  one  procedure  statute. 
Among  other  things,  it  provides  for  aid 
from  counties  and  municipalities.  The 
City  Council  of  Los  Angeles  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  measure.  Tlie  hill 
passed  both  hou.ses  and  after  consi(ler;vi)le 
pcrsuiusion,  was  approved  hy  the  (iover- 
nor. 

A.  B.  729.  Introduced  Ijy  Mr.  Brock. 
This  bill  wa.s  designed  to  amend  that 
portion  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  relating  to  6th  class  cities  by  pro- 
viding that  no  officer  of  such  city  or  town 
should  he  personally  liable  for  any  of  his 
official  acts  or  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  if  the  .same  had  been  done  in  good 
faith,  upon  the  advice  of  the  city  attorney, 
and  the  city  had  received  the  benefit 
thereof.     The  bill  failed  of  pa.s.sage. 

A.  B.  730.  Introduced  hy  Mr.  Brock 
at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 


mittee of  the  I^-ague.  This  bill  wa.s  d.  - 
signnl  to  ameml  Section  852-a  of  tin- 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  .so  as  to  pru- 
vide  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  sixtli 
class  city  might  submit  to  the  electors  of 
such  city  the  question  of  adopting  tin 
city  manager  plan  of  government. 

It  also  amended  Section  881  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  by  requiriim 
that  the  duties  and  compensation  ni 
officers  could  be  fixed  by  either  ordinam  ■ 
or  resolution.  As  the  law  now  stain  i- 
it  is  rather  uncertain.  This  hill  wa- 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  April 
16th.  In  his  veto  message  to  the  Assem- 
bly he  stated  that  he  approved  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  hill  which  provided 
for  the  city  manager  plan  of  government 
and  regretted  the  necessity  of  vetoing 
the  measure  becau.se  of  the  amendment 
to  Section  881,  which  would  enable  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  fixing  their 
compensation  by  a  resolution,  and  that 
resolutions  do  not  require  publication. 

A.  B.  731.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brock 
at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League.  This  hill  was  de- 
signed to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Munici- 
pal Corporation  Act,  which  section 
applies  to  the  original  incorporation  of  a 
municipality.  It  was  designed  to  clarify 
the  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  language 
now  contained  in  that  section  which  was 
also  the  aim  of  A.  B.  33  hy  Mr.  Dillinger. 
Mr.  Brock  agreed  on  the  amendments  to 
Mr.  Dillinger's  hill,  which  was  finallj- 
passed  hy  the  legislature  hut  received  a 
pocket  \eto  by  the  Governor. 

A.  B.  785.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sewell. 
This  was  a  hill  designed  to  amend  Section 
21  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  but 
omitted  the  present  conditions  which  re- 
quire the  clerk  to  give  notice  of  the  filing 
of  the  a-ssessment  by  sending  out  postal 
cards.     The  hill  failed   of  passage. 

A.  B.  813.     Introduced  bv  Mr.  Scud- 
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Free  Trip  to  Catalina 
For  Delegates  at  Long  Beach  Convention 

By  J.  Oliveh  Brison,  Publicity  Sec'y 
Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  entertainment  program  for  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities'  An- 
nual Convention,  September  28th  to 
October  3rd,  at  Long  Beach  will  surpass 
the  program  of  all  previous  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  word  from  Alexander 
Beck,  Long  Beach  City  Councilman, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge. 

The  greatest  attraction  for  the  dele- 
gates and  their  wives  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  free  trip  to  Catalina  Island  on  the 
new  palatial  ship  "Catalina."  No  month 
in  the  year  offers  more  in  attractiveness 
and  natm-al  beauty  at  Catalina  than 
September.  Then  perhaps  more  than 
at  an}-  other  month,  it  really  is  Vacation 
Time  at  Catalina! 

When  the  flying  fish  begin  to  fly  in 
niunbers;  when  beautiful  yachts  lie  an- 
chored in  Avalon  Bay;  when  bathing 
suits,  fishing  tackle  and  golf  suits  are 
much  in  evidence,  all  the  world  knows  it 
is  vacation  time  at  Catalina.  What 
thrills!  What  pleasant  memories!  What 
joys  never  to  be  forgotten.  Swimming, 
fishing,  riding,  hiking — everything  in  full 
sway,  eagerly  awaiting  the  many  visitors 
that  will  partake  of  these  pleasures  this 
season. 


The  calm  water  of  Avalon  Bay  affords 
delightful  and  safe  swimming  with  dan- 
ger from  rip  tides  unknown.  Also  the 
sun  does  not  glare  into  the  eyes. 

However,  the  most  famed  of  aU  attrac- 
tions at  Catalina  are  the  Submarine 
Gardens  viewed  annually  by  thousands 
of  visitors  from  aU  parts  of  the  world, 
through  the  ingenious  sea  lights  of  great 
sidewheel  power  boats  which  glide  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea  close  to  the  shore 
line  of  the  Island.  The  blue,  gold,  and 
silvery  fishes  plaj-ing  in  forests  and  dells 
of  weird  and  beautiful  forms  of  sea  vege- 
tation form  a  very  intriguing  sight.  At 
night  these  boats  sending  floods  of  light 
from  illuminated  pontoons  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea  reveal  the  night  life  of  the 
ocean  floor,  when  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
many  forms  of  sea  life  creep  from  their 
hiding  places  as  they  are  distm'bed  by 
the  light. 

One  of  the  biggest  thrills  at  the  Magic 
Isle  is  produced  bj'  a  joy-ride  with  the 
flying  fish,  when  these  illusive  will-o- 
wisps  dance  in  the  "great  white  way"  of 
the  powerful  searchlight  skillfully  played 
on  the  sea's  surface  from  the  bow   of 


"New  Palatial  Steamer  Catalina" 
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the  .swift  Imiiicli  ■HIhihIm'-W."  Not  only 
(IcM-s  the  M-arclilinlit  reveal  the  HyiiiK- 
fi-HJi  at  pliiy  to  the  excursionist  t<>  KiiitJ 
Neptune's  realm  hut  it  s<'eks  out  the  wild 
mountain  Roat  of  Catalina  at  niplit  coin- 
inu  to  (traze  on  yawninjj  eliffs  ovi-rliaiin- 
inK  the  s<-a,  their  eyes  shining  like  fi(i\ 
glolx>i<  of  li({ht  from  clumps  of  brush. 

But  happy  night  life  at  Catalina  is  iki 
given  over  entirely  to  the  denizens  of  tin 
deep — or  inhahitant.s  of  its  niouiitain 
height.  The  famous  ("atalina  Marine 
Band  of  thirty-two  pieces,  led  hy  Mr. 
Mulford,  renders  nightly  concerts  for 
the  visitors  in  the  Greek  Amphitheatre. 
Also  happy  throngs  sway  rhythmically  tn 
and  fro  to  the  strains  of  music  [ilaycd  in 
the  Sugar  Loaf  ("asino  by  the  peppN 
orchestra  there. 

The  three-mile  hoard  w:ilk  cxtciidini; 
from  Hotel  St.  Catherine  to  l'(l>hly 
Beach  is  lighted  the  entire  length  hy  ;i 
myriad  of  twinkling  electric  lights  and 
offers  a  delightful  stroll.  All  of  this  is 
part  of  "flying-fi.sh"  time  at  Catalina. 

Catalina  is  called  the  i.sle  of  a  million 
twinkling  lights!  Light,  light,  every- 
where! Every  hay  and  every  cove  is 
fronted  with  a  jeweled  necklace  of  elec- 
tric lights.  For  miles  in  cither  direction 
of  the  little  city  of  Avalon,  the  contour 
of  Catalina  Island  is  outlinetl  with  gar- 
lands of  electric  light,s,  visilile  for  miles 
out  at  .sea.  On  a  clear  night  the.'ie  lights 
are  often  di.scernihle  from  Long  Reach 
and  promenatlers  on  the  beach  front 
often  point  out  Catalina  Islanti,  blazing 
like  a  jewel  of  a  million  scintillating 
lights  on  the  i)lack  velvet  bosom  of  the 
sea. 

Every  residence  on  the  hill-tops  and 
terraces  of  Avalon  is  outlined  with 
myriads  of  colored  lights.  In  the  bay  a 
fleet  of  yachts  is  studded  with  bobbing, 
twinkling  lights.  From  the  tower  of  the 
new  Catalina  Island  Yacht  Club  a  pow- 
erful searchlight  sweeps  the  sea  with 
figures  of  light.     Along  tlie  water  front 


View  of  Avalon  Biy,  CtUlint  blind 

the  Pavilion,  business  houses.  Tuna  Cliil>. 
Casino,  and  Hotel  St.  Catherine  luc 
etched  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  thousaml.- 
of  electric  globes.  Piei-s  and  club  boat 
landings  run  out  to  sea,  jetties  of  goldm 
light. 

The  fame  of  the  great  Wrigley  siuii 
in  New  York,  which  for  yeai-s  was  thr 
greatest  electrical  sign  in  the  world,  lia.s 
only  l)een  eclipsed  b>-  William  Wrigleys' 
whole  island  of  light  out  in  the  Pacific 
at  the  jiortals  of  Long  Beach.  Mr. 
Wrigley's  motto  seems  to  be  "Let  us 
have  light  on  the  subject." 

Near  the  center  of  Catalina  Lsland,  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  Black  Jack,  the  highest 
mountain  on  the  Lsland,  Mr.  Wrigley 
has  tunneleii  and  sunk  shafts  far  into 
the  darkness  underground  anil  thrown 
light  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Power 
lines  were  built  over  steep  mountains, 
yawning  ravines  and  chasms  to  bring 
light  to  this  remote  point. 
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Some  Recent  Developments  in  the  Treatment  and  Control 
of  MunicipeJ  and  Industrial  Sewage  Wastes 

By  C.  C.  Kennedy,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


This  article  was  written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities  at  the  request  of  the  editor.  Mr.  Kennedy  recently  made 
1  inspection  trip  covering  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  East  where  recent  improvements  in  sewage  treatment  have  been  made, 
he  conditions  which  have  developed  in  the  East  in  the  more  densely  populated  areas  give  a  forecast  of  conditions  we  will 
ive  to  face  in  California  a  generation  hence  when  our  population  approaches  the  thirty  million  mark.  Mr.  Kennedy  finds 
lere  is  a  tendency  in  many  communities  to  require  large  industrial  works  to  either  provide  their  own  treatment  plants  or 
ly  an  extra  charge  for  the  additional  expense  put  upon  the  city. 


The  greatest  advances  made  in  the 
science  and  art  of  sewage  treatment  in 
its  history  have  occurred  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  sewage  treatment  work.s 
coristructed  in  the  United  States  during 
this  period,  or  now  nearing  completion, 
represent,  in  the  aggregate,  an  expencH- 
ture  well  over  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. These  include  such  plants  as  the 
Northside  Plant  for  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  which  provides  for  treating 
the  sewage  from  a  population  of  800,000, 
the  plant  at  Milwaukee  with  provision 
for  a  population  of  600,000  and  costing 
$9,000,000.00,  the  plant  at  Indianaoplis 
costing  .12,000,000.00,  all  of  the  activated 
sludge  type,  besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  smaller  plants  of  this  type. 
Many  other  of  the  large  eastern  cities, 
such  as  Cleveland,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Worcester 
have  installed  preliminary  sedimentation 
alone  or  followed  by  filtration,  as  at 
Worcester.  In  most  of  the  large  cities 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  where 
works  have  been  constructed,  tfie  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
are  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  developing  and  operating  the 
water  systems  in  these  cities. 

This  enormous  outlay  for  plants  for 
sewage  treatment  is  evidence  of  a  definite 
change  in  the  fundamental  ideas  con- 
cerning disposal  of  sewage  wastes.  The 
rapid  increase  of  urban  population,  as 
well  as  the  concentration  of  industrial 


and  manufacturing  activities  near  the 
large  centers  of  population,  has  so  greatly 
increased  the  volume  and  concentration 
of  water-borne  wastes  that  the  burden  of 
self-purification  and  oxidation,  imposed 
upon  the  streams  and  bodies  of  water 
which  are  the  recipients  of  these  wastes, 
can  no  longer  be  borne  without  the  cre- 
ation of  intolerable  conditions. 

Public  opinion  has  became  suspicious 
of  the  efficacy  of  water  filtration  against 
conditions  of  gross  pollution  such  as 
those  existing  on  the  Delaware  above 
Philadelphia,  where  the  continued  use 
of  this  water  for  the  use  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  pronounced  un- 
wise by  a  Commission  of  eminent  fil- 
tration engineers.  No  longer  is  stream 
flow  sufficient  to  produce  ample  dilution 
for  the  sewage  of  the  rapidly  growing  and 
multiplying  cities,  even  under  the  con- 
ditions of  abundant  and  well  distributed 
rainfall  of  the  eastern  states.  The  di- 
version of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
by  the  City  of  Chicago  through  the  great 
drainage  canal  has  proven  totally  in- 
adequate to  dilute  the  sewage  so  as  to 
prevent  nuisance  on  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  below,  even  though  the 
amount  withdrawn  is  fifty  per  cent  in 
excess  of  that  allowed  by  international 
treaty. 

A  recreated  love  of  the  outdoors, 
brought  about  by  the  universal  use  of 
the  automobile,  has  quickened  public 
sentiment  against  conditions  along 
streams   and    shore   lines   that   are   ob- 
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noxiou8  U)  the  8eni:<e8.  This  sontiment 
is  the  foundation  for  the  recent  a<lvaiu('<l 
lefi;islative  aetion  for  the  control  of 
sanitary  conditions.  Curiously  piioukIi, 
in  a  nundior  of  easterti  conmiunities.  the 
most  potent  influence  in  forcinn  relief 
from  the  p-oss  j)ollution  of  the  streams  is 
from  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions 
and  sportsmen's  organizations  cooperat- 
ing with  them.  This  has  been  true  at 
Indianapolis,  where  one  of  the  finest  bass 
fishing  streams  in  the  middle  west  has 
been  robbed  of  its  oxygen  and  fish  life 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  control  situation  throughout  the 
eastern  and  middle  western  states  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  bays 
lie  in  or  border  more  than  one  state  and 
the  contamination  of  the  waters  is  not 
therefore  subject  to  control  by  any  single 
state.  In  consequence,  there  is  an  en- 
tire absence  of  uniformity  in  require- 
ments within  the  states.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  no  restriction  is 
enforced  against  the  discharge  of  raw 
sewage  or  industrial  wastes  into  the 
Merrimack,  which  is  an  interstate  river, 
alreatly  polluted  by  sewage  and  factory 
wastes  from  Nashua  and  above  in  New 
Hampshire,  while  Worcester,  on  the 
Blackstone,  an  intrastate  river,  has, 
under  explicit  legislative  decree,  just  com- 
pleted a  treatment  plant  designed  to 
provide  an  eflluent  of  greater  purity  than 
the  river  water  above  the  city. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide for  joint  control  of  streams  and 
lakes  by  the  states  bordering  them,  as 
instanced  by  the  joint  Sanitary  Com- 
mission for  the  control  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Lake  Michigan  Sanitary  Congress 
for  the  control  of  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  The  activities  of  these 
bodies  are  limited  to  study  and  confer- 
ence; legislative  control  must  under  the 
present  order,  rest  with  the  individual 
states.     Ab.solut*   control   of  such    con- 


ditions will,  probably,  come  only  through 
invoking  some  agency  of  the  Federal 
government. 

With  a  better  popular  understandin- 
of  the  principles  underlying  sewaj;. 
treatment,  less  is  heard  of  the  design  of 
plants  which  "purify  the  sewage"  without 
attention  and  without  cost.  A  vast 
amount  of  experimental  work  has  been 
devoted  to  the  perfection  of  a  design 
which  will  insure  a  stable  effluent  with 
the  least  possible  plant  nuisance.  This 
means  not  only  correct  design  but  high 
grade  operation. 

The  greatest  burden  that  falls  on  a 
sewage  treatment  jilant  is,  usually,  that 
imposed  by  industrial  wastes  that  are, 
quite  often,  peculiar  to  that  community. 
The  disappointments  in  expected  results 
in  sewage  treatment  have  come  because 
of  failure  to  properly  consider  local  con- 
ditions and  the  exact  character  of  the 
sewage  wastes  or  because  these  wastes 
have  changed  greatlj'  in  character  or 
volume.  When  these  wastes  are  of  ex- 
treme concentration  or  of  great  volume, 
they  may  require  the  installation  of 
special  processes  or  equipment  for  the 
treatment  of  all  the  sewage  of  tlie  city, 
thereby  adding  gi-eatly  to  the  cost  of 
treatment. 

The  sewage  of  Worcester  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  ])ickling  liquor  from 
steel  mills  and  reciuires  the  continuous 
addition  of  lime  to  produce  an  alkaline 
sewage,  susceptible  of  bacterial  treat- 
ment. This  lime  dosing  is  not  only 
expensive  in  itself,  but  increases  very 
much  the  amount  of  sludge  which  must 
be  handled. 

In  the  plant  just  completed  at  Indian- 
apolis, elaborate  degreasing  equipment 
was  added  after  the  first  trials,  to  remove 
the  excessive  grease  wastes  coming  from 
the  pork  packing  establishments.  This 
grease  so  clogged  the  screens  that  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  as  originally  de- 
.signed,  was  impossible. 
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These  examples  may  be  duplicated  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  nearly  every 
industrial  or  manufacturing  city  of  the 
east  or  middle  west. 

The  burden  imposed  upon  cities  to 
provide  for  adequate  sewage  treatment 
has  brought  about  revolutionary  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  financial  needs.  Since 
private  capital  deserted  the  field  of  sew- 
erage construction  and  operation  as  a 
lucrative  business  venture,  it  has  been 
accepted  that  the  duty  of  providing 
sewerage  and  disposal  of  all  sewage 
wastes  rested  upon  the  municipalities. 
The  fact  that  a  distinct  service  was 
rendered  to  the  individual  householder 
or  business  establishment  has  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  drive  made  bj'  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business 
organizations  in  every  city  and  town  to 
secure  the  location  of  industrial  plants  in 
their  particular  community  by  means  of 
bonuses  or  any  other  form  of  special 
inducement,  has  had  its  influence  in 
stilling  the  voices  of  those  who  might 
have  advised  of  the  problems  of  sewage 
treatment  to  which  the  plant  might 
give  rise. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
a  definite  movement  to  place  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
removal  and  treatment  of  sewage  wastes 
upon  those  contributing  those  wastes. 
The  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have 
recently  passed  acts  which  permit  mimi- 
cipalities  to  assess  and  collect  charges  for 
the  use  of  sewers  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  sewage  treatment  works.  The  first 
section  of  the  Ohio  act  setting  forth  the 
powers  granted  is,  I  believe,  of  sufficient 
interest  to  reprint  below: 

Section  1.  The  council  of  any 
city  or  village  which  has  installed 
or  is  installing  sewerage,  a  system 
of  sewerage,  sewage  pumping  works 
or  sewage  treatment  or  disposal 
works  for  public  use,  may  by  ord- 


inance establish  ju.st  and  equitable 
rates  or  charges  of  rents  to  be  paid 
to  such  cit}'  or  village  for  the  use  of 
such  sewerage,  a  sj-stem  of  sewerage, 
sewage  pumping  works  or  sewage 
treatment  or  disposal  works  by  every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  whose 
premises  are  served  by  a  connec- 
tion to  such  sewerage,  S3'stem  of 
sewerage,  sewage  pumping  works  or 
sewage  treatment  or  disposal  works. 
Such  charges  shall  constitute  a  lien 
upon  the  property  served  by  such 
connection  and  if  not  paid  when 
due  shall  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  city  and  village 
taxes.  The  council  may  change  such 
rates  or  charges  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  a  munici- 
pality operating  under  a  municipal 
charter  the  council  or  other  legis- 
lative bod}'  ma\'  establish  the  sched- 
ule of  rates  herein  authorized  and 
provide  for  its  administration  by 
designating  the  department  or  offi- 
cer of  the  municipality  to  be  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   act. 

This  act  seems  destined  to  be  the  model 
for  many  similar  acts  in  other  states. 


Again,  there  is  a  growing  indisposition 
to  permit  any  plant  or  establishment  to 
discharge  a  waste  into  the  public  sewer 
system  which  will  throw  such  a  burden 
upon  the  treatment  plant  as  to  require 
special  processes  or  equipment  beyond 
the  requirements  of  normal  domestic 
sewage.  Special  treatment  within  the 
plant  itself  to  reduce  the  wastes  to  a  less 
obnoxious  form  is  forecast  by  the  action 
already  taken  in  some  cities  where  modern 
plants  have  been  installed.  The  Mil- 
waukee Sewerage  Commission,  realizing 
the  extremely  obnoxious  and  difficult 
character  of  some  of  the  industrial 
wastes    of    that    city,    particularly    the 
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tannery  wastes,  is  requiring  preliminary 
treatn)ent  of  sueh  wa-sles  lH'fi)re  <iis- 
eharfje  into  the  sewer. 

To  summarize,  there  is  a  widespread 
movement  to  rethiee,  to  an  alisolute 
minimun).  the  l>urden  upon  the  streatns, 
hikes  at)d  eoa-stal  hiidies  of  wafer  of  di- 
hiting,  oxidizinjt  and  ultimately  destroy- 
ing  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of 
sewage  wiustes.  This  is  supported  not 
only  by  pultlie  health  officials  hut  liy  an 
awakened  public  sentiment.  To  meet 
this  retpiirement,  only  plants  designed 
with  the  greatest  care,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  local  conditions,  to 
produce     a     high     (juality    effluent    and 


operated  with  painstaking  care  will   l>r 
adetpiate. 

There  hiis  come  too.  a  definite  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  .service  of  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  and  disposal  of 
sewage  wa.stes  is  an   individual  servici'. 
Free  disposal  of  ,s<'wage  wastes  apix-ars  n<i 
more  reasonable  from  the  stantlpoint  "' 
sound  municipal  finance  than  a  free  wai 
supply.     The  cost  of  providing  a  ser\  i' 
adequate  tf)  meet  the  demands  of  tliickl\ 
populated  cf>mmunities,  has  reaehetl  such 
a  figure  that  the  major  portion  of  ih' 
plant  operation  cost  mu.st  be  borne   i 
the  individual  householders  or  industii' 
served. 


Free  Trip  to  Catalina  for  Delegates 
to  Long  Beach  Convention 


(Continued  from  page  184) 


The  city  of  Avalon,  ringed  about  by 
the  eternal  hills  and  the  foaming  sea 
in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  time  a 
perfect  crescent  of  yellow  light  embla- 
zoned by  countless  .starr\'  lights,  is  in- 
dewl  very  like  the  moon  and  thousands  of 
stars  in  the  heavens  only  giving  the 
Magic  Island  a  more  ethereal  and  fairy- 
like appearance.  To  sail  away  from 
Catalina  without  climbing  those  hills 
and  .seeing  what  lies  beyond  is  to  miss 
a  great  deal.  But  one  mis,ses  still  more 
to  sail  away  from  the  Island  without 
seeing  the  Fairyland  at  night  time  with 
its  myriad  lights. 

The  history  of  Catlina  Island  is  in 
it«elf  a  veritable  romance  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  unsurpas.sed  l>eauty  and 
romantic  interest  which  pervatlcs  it. 
It  is  in  truth  a  marine  Sierra,  laved  by 
the  beautiful  Pacific  and  forming  an 
ideal  vacation  or  outing  spot. 


The  land-locked  harbor,  a  real  minia- 
ture Naples  in  its  quiet  poLse  and  natural 
beauty,  is  the  home  of  a  large  numlier  of 
racy  ocean-going  privately-owned  launch- 
es and  holds  forth  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
trim  craft  of  today's  ocean  greyhounds 
as  it  did  to  the  caravels  of  four  centuries 
past.  There  are  indeed  but  few  spots 
extending  such  genuine  hospitality  to 
the  vacationist  and  world  tourist  as  does 
this  historic  Island. 

The  wonderful  trip  to  Catalina  is  but 
one  of  the  many  unusually  attractive 
features  being  planned  for  the  delegates 
attending  the  Long  Beach  Convention. 
It  is  expected  this  convention  at  Long 
Beach  will  prove  to  be  the  most  delight- 
ful from  the  entertainment  point  of  view 
and  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance 
of  any  of  the  twenty-.seven  annual 
meetings  held  thus  far. 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest  to 
Municipalities. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS— INCOMPATIBLE  OFFICES— ACCEPTANCE  OF  SEC- 
OND OFFICE  AS  VACATION  OF  FIRST.— Where  an  individual  is  an  incumbent 
of  a  public  office  and,  during  such  incumbency,  is  appointed  or  elected  to  another 
public  office  and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  first  office  becomes  at  once 
vacant  if  the  two  are  incompatible.  People  of  the  State  of  California  v.  W.  R. 
Garrett,  47  Cal.  App.  Dec.  47. 

m.— JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  POLICE  JUDGES— INCOMPATIBLE 
OFFICES— CITY  OF  SANTA  MONICA.— The  office  of  township  justice  of  the  peace 
provided  for  by  section  4014  of  the  Code  of  CivU  Procedure  and  that  of  Police  Judge 
provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  freeholders'  charter'  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Monica  are  incompatible  offices,  and  the  attempted  retention  of  the  two  offices 
by  one  and  the  same  person  is  a  violation  of  public  policy. 

CERTIORARI— DELEGATION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  TO  LOCAL 
BOARD— EXERCISE  OF  POWERS— JUDICIAL  CHARACTER  OF  PROCEED- 
INGS.— Where  the  legislature  delegates  legislative  power  to  a  local  board  and  pro- 
vides that  it  can  be  exercised  onlj-  upon  certain  conditions  and  upon  the  ascertainment 
of  certain  facts  by  such  board,  after  notice  and  hearing  to  interested  parties,  the 
proceeding  thus  authorized  is  of  a  judicial  character  which  may  be  reviewed  by 
writ  of  review.     Broyles  v.  Mahon,  et  als.,  47  Cal.  App.  Dec.  69. 

LANDS  USED  FOR  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL— PARTIAL  CULTIVATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES— PUBLIC  USE— ASSESSMENT  BY  mRIGATION 
DISTRICT. — In  an  action  by  a  city  against  an  migation  district  to  quiet  title  to 
certain  lands  used  by  the  former  as  a  part  of  its  sewer  system  for  the  discharge  of 
sewage,  and  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  selling  said  lands  for  the  payment  of  an 
assessment  levied  thereon  by  the  irrigation  district  and  from  levying  any  tax  or 
assessment  against  the  lands,  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  said  lands  were  used 
by  the  city  for  the  raising  of  alfalfa  and  grain  and  for  vinej-ard  purposes,  and  that 
an  income  was  derived  from  its  agricultural  activities,  does  not  change  the  public 
use  of  said  land  where,  notwithstanding  such  cultivation,  use  is  still  made  of  these 
areas  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage.  City  of  Fresno,  v.  Fresno  Irrigation  District, 
et  al.,  80  Cal.  App.  Dec.  47. 

ID.— NONLIABILITY  FOR  ASSESSMENT.— In  such  action,  even  though 
it  should  be  conceded  that  the  irrigation  district  could  properly  assess  the  portions 
of  the  land  used  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes,  yet  that  would  not 
render  the  remaining  portion,  which,  without  question,  was  in  use  as  a  part  of  the 
sewer  system  and  which  could  be  separately  designated  from  the  former  portions, 
liable  also  to  as.sessment. 

ORDINANCE  ESTABLISHING  SITE  FOR  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL— ACTION 
OF  LEGISLATIVE  BODY— VALIDITY  OF— INTENDMENTS.— The  legislative 
body  of  the  City  of  Pasadena,  in  adopting  an  ordinance  fixing  and  establishing  a 
certain  block  of  land  owned  bj'  and  situate  in  said  City  as  a  suitable  site  for  the 
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conMniction  an<l  niaintonann-  (if  an  isolation  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the 
health  department  of  said  City,  was  cxercifiing  its  legislative  function,  and  every 
intendment  is  to  1k'  indulKe<i  in  and  all  doubts  resolved  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
its  action.     Jardine  v.  City  of  Pasadena  et  al.,  GO  Cal.  Dec.  023. 

ID.— LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  REASONABLENESS  AND  NECESSITY  FOR 
REVIEW  BY  COURTS  EVIDENCE  — FINDINGS.  — The  legislative  determi- 
nation of  the  facts  whicli  warrant  the  action  of  the  Icfti.slative  body  will  not  he  set 
aside  or  disrefjarded  by  the  court  unless  the  legislative  discretion  is  clearly  and  pal- 
pably wrong  and  appears  to  lie  such  from  facts  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. I'jKin  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  such 
action  is  clearly  and  palpably  unreasonable,  if  there  is  any  conflict  in  the  evidence, 
or  if  reasonable  men  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  legislative  body, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  su.stain  the  findings  of  that  body  as  to  the  reasonableness 
and  necessity  for  the  legislation,  necessarily  implied  as  a  foundation  for  the  enactment 
in  controversy. 

ID.  HOSPITALS  HOSPITALS  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  CONTAGIOUS 
AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  NOT  NUISANCE  PER  SE.-A  hospital  con- 
duct<?d  and  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  is  not 
per  se  a  nuisance. 

ID.— ZONING  ORDINANCES— AMENDMENT.— A  municipality  has  the 
right  to  amend  its  zoning  ordinances  from  time  to  time  as  new  and  changing  con- 
ditions warrant   and  require  such  r(\ision. 

ID.  -ZONING  ORDINANCE  OF  CITY  OF  PASADENA— REPEALS  — LO- 
CATION OF  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL— INJUNCTION.  Where  the  provisions 
of  the  zoning  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Pasadena  which  prohibits  the  erection  of 
hospitals  in  a  particular  district  was  repealed  by  an  ordinance  of  said  City  fixing 
the  location  of  an  isolation  hospital  in  such  district,  the  erection  of  an  isolation 
hospital  in  .said  di.strict  may  not  be  enjoined  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  zf)ning  ordinance. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  FINDING 
BY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AS  TO  PUBLIC  INTEREST  OR  CONVENIENCE— 
PLEADING— EVIDENCE.— In  an  action  against  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  town 
to  set  a,side  i)roceedings  and  contract  for  street  improvements,  the  judgment  of  the 
l)oard  that  the  public  interest  or  convenience  required  the  improvenient,  based  on 
evidence  before  it,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  arbitrary  action  amounting  to  fraud, 
cannot  be  set  aside  because  a  protestant  believes  that  from  the  evidence  by  him 
adduced  the  board  should  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  it  not  being  allegeti 
that  such  was  the  only  evidence,  or  that  his  land  within  the  proposed  district  would 
not  be  benefited  by  the  improvement,  but  only  that  the  board  "well  knew  and  be- 
lieved that  the  benefit  derived  from  said  improvement  wouKl  be  far  less  than  the 
assessment  to  be  imposed."  Ilan.son  v.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Mill 
Valley  et  als.,  47  C.d.  Ap]).  Dee.  V.i\. 

RIGHT  OF  MUNICIPALITY  TO  ROAD  TAXES— STATUTORY  CONSTRUC- 
TION.—  I'nder  sectioti  2(j.5(i  of  the  Political  Code,  which  provides  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  boartl  of  supervisors,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  incorporation 
or  annexation  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  unexpended  moneys  in  the  general  road 
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fund  or  of  the  highway  taxes  of  all  kinds  then  levied  and  in  the  course  of  collection, 
is  derived  from  property  situate  or  persons  residing  in  such  territory,  and  they  shall 
cause  the  amount  so  ascertained  to  ho  paid  to  the  proper  officers  of  such  city,  in- 
corporated town,  or  city  and  count}-,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  shall  have  come 
into  the  general  road  fund",  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  ascertain 
without  delay  the  amount  of  general  road  tax  moneys  derived  from  the  property  and 
persons  in  the  territorj''  in  question  anrl  unexpended  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  new  city,  and  the  amount  of  highway  taxes  then  levied  and  in  course  of  col- 
lection and  so  derived  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  proper  official  of  the  city  as  soon 
as  practicable.     City  of  Signal  Hill  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  69  Cal.  Dec.  543. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS— OAKLAND,  CITY  OF— BUILDING  RE- 
STRICTIONS—CHARTER PROVISIONS— POLICE  POWER.— There  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Oakland  which  limits  the  power  of  the  city  to  adopt 
regulations  requiring  a  permit  to  construct  or  maintain  a  building  to  be  used  for  a 
business,  lawful  in  itself,  but  which  may  under  certain  conditions  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  comfort  and  welfare.  Such  regulatory  measures  are  enacted 
in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Weinstein  v.  Frank  Colburn  et  als.,  69  Cal. 
Dec.  547. 

ID.— REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS— POWER  OF  CITY.— It  may  be  assumed 
that  a  lawful  business  properly  conducted  and  located,  not  injurious  to  persons, 
property  or  public  welfare,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  prohibited  by  means  of  regulatory 
measures,  but  if  its  tendency  be  to  increase  the  fire  hazard  in  the  particular  locality, 
or  be  otherwise  injurious  to  persons  or  property,  it  is  subject  to  regulation  or  pro- 
hibition. 

ID.— REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  GARAGES— PERMITS— DISCRETION- 
ORDINANCES. — There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  lawful  occupations  which 
have  no  injurious  tendencies  and  those  which  are  lawful  in  themselves,  but  which 
because  of  their  tendencies  or  their  conduct  under  certain  conditions  or  in  certain 
localities  are  likely  to  injuriously  affect  the  public  health,  safety,  comfort  or  welfare, 
and  a  public  garage  belongs  to  such  a  classification;  and  the  fact  that  discretionary 
power  is  vested  in  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  under  an  ordinance  of  said 
city  regulating  and  controlling  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  public  garages  in  said 
city,  to  grant  or  refuse  a  permit  does  not  render  the  ordinance  invalid. 

POLICE  POWER— LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY.— 
While  the  use  to  which  one  may  put  his  property  may  be  restricted  or  regulated  by 
the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
others  from  injury  from  such  use,'^t  is  elementary  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  property 
cannot  be  interfered  with  or  limited  arbitrarily.  Pacific  Palisades  Association  v. 
City  of  Huntington  Beach  et  als.  69  Cal.  Dec.  583. 

ID.— MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS— RIGHT  TO  ZONE.— The  right  to 
zone  may  be  resorted  to  by  municipalities  upon  a  proper  invocation  of  the  police 
power,  but  such  zoning  nmst  be  reasonably  necessary  and  reasonably  related  to  the 
health,  safet}',  morals  or  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

ID .  —  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS — REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS  —MO-  . 
NOPOLIES. — A  municipality  is  not  permitted,  under  the  guise  of  regulating  business 
and  segregating  it  to  a  particular  district,  to  grant  a  monopoly  to  business  establish- 
ments and  enterprises  already  situated  in  unrestricted  districts. 
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ID.  CITY  OF  HUNTINGTON  BEACH— REGULATION  OF  OIL  WELLS 
EXTENT  OF  POWER.— The  City  of  HuntinKton  Beach  lias  the  uiuivicstiomHl  rinlit 
to  nmilntr  the  hiisiiicss  of  opcratiiin  oil  wells  within  its  city  limits,  and  to  prohil)it 
their  o|)eralioii  within  delineated  areas  and  districts,  if  rejison  appears  for  so  dointr. 
hut  ordinances  haviiiR  that  effect  must  he  reasonable,  and  must  he  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  public  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare.  Every  intendment  is  to 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  lawful  exercise  of  municipal  jmwer  making  such  regulation- 
and  it  is  not  the  province  of  courts,  except  in  clear  cases,  to  interfere  with  the  exi  i 
cise  of  that  authority,  but  while  i)roi)erty  may  l)e  regulatetl  to  a  certain  extent,  ii 
regulation  goes  too  far  it  will  Ix'  iccofinizcd  iis  a  taking. 

ID.— POLICE  POWER  ORDINANCES  REGULATING  BUSINESS— REA- 
SONABLENESS OF— REVIEW  BY  COURTS.— Notwith.standing  this  general  grant 
of  |)ower,  it  is  a  thoroughly  well-settled  doctrine  that  municipal  by-laws  and  ord- 
inances undertaking  to  regulate  u.seful  business  enterprises  are  subject  to  investigation 
in  the  courts,  with  a  view  to  tletermining  whether  the  law  or  ordinance  is  a  lawful 
exercise  of  the  police  power;  or  whether,  under  the  guise  of  enforcing  police  regula- 
tions, there  has  been  an  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  to 
carry  on  a  lawful  business,  to  make  contracts,  or  to  use  and  enjoy  property. 

ID.  ORDINANCE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONG  BEACH  PROHIBITING  SINK- 
ING OF  OIL  WELLS  IN  CERTAIN  DISTRICTS-  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  OWNER 
TO  ESTABLISH  UNREASONABLENESS  AND  DISCRIMINATORY  CHARACTER 
OF  ORDINANCE— PLEADING— SUFFICIENCY  OF  COMPLAINT.— In  an  action 
to  enjoin  the  enforcement  by  the  ( 'ity  of  Huntington  Reach  of  an  ordinance  proliilnting 
the  sinking  of  oil  wells  upon  certain  lands  within  .said  city,  where  under  the  averments 
of  the  complaint  a  case  is  presented  in  which  a  property  owner  is  prohibited  by  the 
municipality  from  installing  machinery  and  operating  an  oil  well  on  its  property, 
while  in  other  districts  of  the  city,  more  thickly  populated  and  den.sely  .settled,  and 
devoted  to  residence  purposes  the  conduct  of  like  operations  is  permitted,  the  plaintiff 
should  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to  establish,  if  it  can,  the  unreasonableness  and 
discriminatory  character  of  the  ordinance,  which  it  alleges  amount  to  an  unwarranted 
and  arbitrary  interference  with  its  constitutional  rights,  and  the  denmrrer  to  said 
complaint  should  have  been  overruled. 

PUBLIC  PURPOSES-GIFT  OF  LANDS  FOR  PUBLIC  USE— DEEDS-CON- 
STRUCTION.— A  deed  which  conveys  to  the  present  and  future  owners  of  town  lots 
in  a  eit>-,  certain  streets  and  public  squares  in  such  city,  "for  the  public  u.sc  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  city,  to  be  ai)plied  to  such  public  purposes  as  the  future  incorpor- 
ated authorities  of  .said  city  from  time  to  time  declare  and  determine",  does  not  leave 
room  for  much,  if  any,  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  grantor  therein  that  the 
public  purposes  to  which  said  property  was  to  be  applied  were  to  be  broadly  and  not 
narrowly  defined,  since  they  were  to  be  such  as  lay  not  so  much  within  the  present 
conception  or  intent  of  the  grantor,  or  of  even  his  immediate  grantees,  but  were  to  lie 
such  as  "the  future  incorporated  authorities  of  said  city  from  time  to  time  declare  and 
determine."     Futterer  v.  ("ity  of  Sacramento  et  als.,  69  (^al.  Dec.  (508. 

ID.  USE  OF  LAND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM— DISCRETION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES.- The  erection  by  the  city  upon  said  jjroperty  of  a 
building  or  buildings  to  be  devoted  to  public  assembly  and  convention  purposes  and  to 
be  designated  and  ust^d  as  a  "Mtmicipal  Auditorium",  while  probably  not  within  the 
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conscious  mind  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  of  his  grant,  are  fully  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  which  the  city  of  his  vision  was  to  exercise  through  its  oflScials  from  time 
to  time  during  the  future  years. 

ID.— RIGHTS  OF  GRANTEES  OF  LOTS.— While  the  original  grantees  of  town 
lots  in  said  primitive  and  as  yet  inchoate  municipality,  were  given  bj^  said  deed  a 
sufficiently  definite  status  as  grantees  therein  to  render  the  same  valid,  they  were 
granted  thereby  no  rights  in  said  property  or  in  the  uses  or  usufruct  thereof  other  than 
those  which  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  general  public  under  the  trusts  for  such  public 
uses  as  the  "future  incorporated  authorities  of  said  city"  were  "from  time  to  time  to 
declare  and  determine." 

SERVICES— CONTRACT  FOR  SERVICES  OF  ENGINEER  IN  ACQUISITION 
BY  A  CITY  OF  MUNICIPAL  WATER  SYSTEM— PREPARATION  OF  PLANS 
AND  DESIGNS— CONSTRUCTION  OF  CONTRACT.— In  this  action  by  an  engineer 
to  recover  from  a  city  an  amount  claimed  to  be  due  him  under  a  contract  with  the  city 
for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  proposed  acquisition  of  a  municipal  water 
system  for  said  city,  it  is  held  that  a  reasonable  construction  to  be  given  to  the  contract 
is  that  the  parties  intended  that  the  plans  and  designs  provided  in  said  contract  to 
be  furnished  by  the  engineer  were  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
board  of  trustees  in  its  acquisition  of  a  municipal  water  .system  for  the  city,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  of  said  city  to  intelligently  determine  whether 
they  would  favor  the  city  incurring  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  such  a  system.  Purcell 
v.  City  of  San  Gabriel,  47  Cal.  App.  Dec.  325. 

ID.— FAILURE  TO  FILE  PLANS  AND  DESIGNS  WITH  REPORT— PER- 
FORMANCE.— In  such  action,  while  it  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  terms  of  another 
paragraph  of  the  contract,  whereby  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  city  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  voters  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  and  a  bond  issue  to 
pay  for  same,  within  a  reasonable  time,  upon  receipt  of  a  favorable  report  from  the 
engineer,  yet,  construing  the  contract  as  a  whole,  the  appellate  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  report  refers  back  to  the  report  which  was  to  be  submitted  along  with  the  plans 
and  designs  and  as  a  part  thereof,  and  this  being  so,  the  neglect  of  the  plaintiff  to 
submit  as  a  part  of  his  report  any  plans  and  designs  of  the  proposed  water  system, 
was  a  failure  on  his  part  to  perform  the  terms  of  his  contract  of  employment. 

CITY  RECORDER— JURISDICTION  AS  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE— FEES 
—PAYMENT  TO  COUNTY— STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION.— Inasmuch  as  the 
recorder  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class,  when  exercising  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  based 
upon  violations  of  the  state  law,  is  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  not  as  recorder  or 
police  judge,  the  forum  in  which  he  is  presiding  must  be  regarded  as  a  justice's  court 
and  not  as  either  a  recorder's  court  or  a  police  court,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1457  of  the  Penal  Code  all  fines  collected  while  so  presiding  must  be  paid  to 
the  county  treasurer  as  "the  offen.se  is  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  a  state  law  in  a 
justice's  court."     County  of  Fresno  v.  .-^haw,  46  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1074. 

m.— CITY  JUSTICE'S  COURTS— STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION.— The 
tribunal  in  which  a  recorder  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class  presides  when  acting  in  state 
cases  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  "city  justice's  court",  as  that  term  is  employed  in 
section  1570  of  the  Penal  Code,  for  the  reason  that  "city  justice's  courts"  do  not  exist 
in  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  the  f -tablishment  of  those  courts  being  restricted 
to  cities  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  classes  ixclusivelj'. 
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Gas- Electric  Buses  Adopted  By  Albany 


AllMiny.  N.  Y.,  is  the  tliirtl  i-ity  to  adopt 
Kus-elcctric  l)us<\>;,  Pliiladcliiliia  and  At- 
lanta having  aln>ady  hegun  installation 
of  this  new  kind  of  i-quipincnt.  Tlic 
Albany  unitjt  were  wlect^^l  after  use  of 
one  of  the  buses  since  March  1,  so  that 
Ixith  winter  and  summer  transportation 
problems  have  been  encountered.  Trolley 
buses  anil  gasoline  bases  have  bwn  pre- 
viously usetl  by  the  operating  company, 
the  Capitol  District  Transportation 
Company,  a  subsidiarj-  of  the  United 
Traction  Company. 

In  the  new  type  of  drive,  introduced 
last  fall,  a  gasoline  engine  is  direct  con- 
nectotl  to  an  electric  generator.  The 
generator  in  turn  furnishes  the  current 
to  o|)erate  two  electric  motors.  Under- 
slung  worm  gears,  in  special  Timken 
housing,  with  full  floating  axles,  transmit 


the  power  to  the  road  wheels.  Each  oi 
the  nineteen  buses  will  Yx?  of  the  Fagi'ol 
type,  equip[M>il  with  Hall-Scott  sLx-cylin- 
der  gasoline  engine  and  General  Electric 
generator  aiul  motors. 

The  first  bus  was  driven  to  Albany  from 
the  Fageol  factory  at  Kent,  Ohio,  through 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  an  average  running  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour.  Tiie  trip  over  the  Allt- 
gheny  Mountains  afforded  a  test  for  thi' 
regenerative  braking  system,  where! >\ 
the  motors  act  as  generators  on  tlown 
grades. 

Advantages  of  gas-electric  drive  whi<h 
have  l>een  provetl  by  the  first  bus  include 
greater  comfort  for  passengers,  more 
rapid  acceleration  without  jerking,  higlui 
schedule  speeds,  elimination  of  skiddiiij:. 
and    reduction    of   maintenance   costs. 
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Details  of  construction  include: 

Length  overall — 351  inches. 

Length  wheelbase — 230  inches. 

Height  inside — 78  ?4^  inches. 

Seating  capacity — 29  passengers. 

Entrance  door — Folding  type,  mechan- 
ical. 

Door  step — li^i  inches  high,  iUunii- 
nated. 

Tires— 34  by  7,  10-ply. 

Frame — Eight  inch  pressed  steel  chan- 
nel, sLx  cross  members  hot  riveted  and 
gussetted. 

Springs — Two  stage. 

Engine — Fageol-Hall-Scott,  6-cylinder, 


i^  inch  bore,  5^2  inch  stroke,  90  h.  p. 
at  1750  r.  p.  m. 

Brakes,  air — 18  inch  diameter,  si.x 
inches  wide,  metal  to  metal. 

Brakes,  manual — 18  inch  diameter,  six 
inches  wide,  '4  inch  asbestos  wire  woven 
lining. 

Weight—  1 4 , 1  GO  pounds . 

Worm — 11  to  1  reduction. 

Free  running  speed — 32  m.  p.  h. 

Generator — General  Electric  No.  1098, 
125-v.,  200-amp.,  1200  r.  p.  m. 

Motors — Two  General  Electric  No. 
1079,  12.5-v.,  85-amp.,  1550  r.  p.  m. 

ControUer— General  Electric  S162A. 

Operation — Series  and  parallel  forward 
speeds,  one  brake  position,  one  reverse. 


TWENTY-FOUR  MILLION  CITIZENS 
BENEFIT  BY  ZONING 


[From  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.) 


Headed  by  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Los  Angeles,  a  total  of  320 
municipalities  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  24,000,000,  had  zoning  ordinances 
in  effect  on  January  1,  1925,  according 
to  information  obtained  by  the  Division 
of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  munici- 
palities range  in  population  from  the 
city  of  New  York  with  its  milli6ns  of 
inhabitants  down  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lages. 

In  adopting  zoning  ordinances,  these 
cities,  towns  and  villages  have  sought 
to  protect  home  owners,  and  other  land 
owners,  in  the  reasonable  use  of  their 
property,  according  to  Dr.  John  'M. 
Gries,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Building 
and  Housing.  Zoning  seeks  so  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  to  which  buildings  may 


be  put,  the  area  of  the  lot  which  they 
may  cover,  and  their  height  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city,  that  the  land  in 
each  district  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  best  suited.  A 
neighborhood  of  small  houses,  for  ex- 
ample, is  secured  against  having  a 
noisy  factory  site  in  its  midst,  with 
losses  not  only  in  peace  and  quiet,  but 
in  propertj^  values.  The  factory  owner, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  have  a  bet- 
ter choice  of  desirable  level  plant  sites 
with  good  transportation  facilities,  and 
provision  is  made  in  properly  drawn 
ordinances  for  the  orderly  expansion  of 
the  central  business  district. 

Sixty-two  municipalities  zoned  dur- 
ing 1924.  Of  this  number  28  have  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants; 21  have  more  than  10,000  and 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants;  and  13 
have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

(Conlinued  on  page  19S) 
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13,000  Novalux  units  lij 


Chicago  wanted  the  best  street  lighting 
residential  streets —  and  Chicago  chose  No 

Chicago  needed  a  street  lighting  system 
in  the  words  of  John  T.  Miller,  Commissi< 
Gas  and  Electricity,  "must  represent  the 
economic  development  in  the  art ;  provide 
ination  sufficient  for  residential  streets;  s 
marked  saving  in  construction,  maintenan 
operation  over  previous  systems;  meet  ar 
conditions  that  have  arisen;  and  be  so  de 
to  incorporate  future  improvements  w 
nullifying  the  original  investment." 
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guard  Chicago 


fovalux  system  does  "provide  sufficient 
)n"  because  for  the  first  time,  hundreds 
living  on  the  newly  lighted  streets  feel 
e  streets  at  night.  Assault,  frequent 
lighting  was  inadequate,  is  now  a  rare 


ighting  does  "show  a  marked  saving  in 
on,  maintenance  and  operation" 
le  cost  of  installing  the  new  system  was 
le  installation  cost  of  the  last  previous 
ind  operating  expenses  are  only  50%. 


In  October,  1924,  Chicago  ordered  6500  Form 
30  G-E  Novalux  units,  a  form  designed  espe- 
cially for  Chicago,  and  before  March  1 ,  every 
lamp    was    lighted.       The   new   lighting 
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Of  the  total  number  of  zoned  munici- 
palities IW  have  zoned  comprehen- 
sively, regulating  the  use,  height  and 
area  of  buildings,  while  121  do  not  go 
quite  so  far,  many  regulating  only  the 
use  of  buildings  and  some  few  regulat- 
ing the  use  and  area  or  the  use  and 
height  of  buildings. 

Forty-four  out  of  the  sixty-eight 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  have  zoning  ordinances  in  ef- 
fect. Of  the  combined  population  of  all 
the  cities  having  over  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, 62  per  cent  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  zoning. 

Prior  to  1921  interest  in  zoning  was 
not  yet  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  when  the  Division  of  Building 
and  Housing  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  only  48  cities  and 
towns  were  zoned.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  zoning  movement  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  159  municipalities  were 
zoned  by  January  1,  1923,  and  259  were 
zoned  January  1,  1924.  The  first  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  in  the 
United  States  was  adopted  by  New 
York  City  in  1916;  although  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  passed  a  "Use"  ordinance 
in  1909;  and  Boston,  Mass.,  regulated 
the  height  of  buildings  in  1904. 

New  Jersey  still  leads  in  the  number 
of  zoned  municipalities,  having  72; 
New  York  has  56;  California,  38;  Illi- 
nois, 36;  Massachusetts,  24;  Ohio,  21  ; 
Wisconsin,  14;  Michigan,  9;  Indiana, 
5;  Kansas,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Virginia,  4  each ; 
Florida,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma  and 
Washinj^lon,  2  each;  and  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North   Carolina,   North    Dakota,   Ore- 


gon,   South    Carolina.     Tennessee    and 
Utah,  one  each. 

An  increased  interest  is  being  shown 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  enactment  of  zoning  legislation  tn 
control  the  use,  height  and  area  nf 
buildings  in  various  districts  in  their 
communities,  and  in  consequence  zfm 
ing  laws  have  been  enacted  or  are  bein^; 
considered  by  nearly  every  State  in  tlu 
Union.  The  first  step  is  to  adopt  a 
State  zoning  enabling  act,  after  which 
the  authorities  of  the  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  villages  or  other  municipali- 
ties may  legally  adopt  zoning  ordi- 
nances to  fit  local  conditions. 

The  Legislatures  of  34  States  mc<.t 
during  1925.  Most  of  them  are  now  in 
session,  and  zoning  legislation  is  re- 
ceiving more  than  passing  attention, 
due  to  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  shown  by  the  public  at  large. 

Zoning  legislation  has  been  strength- 
ened materially  through  the  use  by 
State  legislators  considering  zoning 
legislation  of  "A  Standard  State  Zon- 
ing Enabling  Act"  that  was  prepared 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Zoning 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  those  desiring  to 
introduce  zoning  legislation  in  their 
States.  The  great  care  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Standard  Act  has 
contributed  much  to  its  favorable  re- 
ception. The  States  that  used  the 
Standard  Act  in  whole  or  in  part  since 
its  tentative  publication  in  1922  are  as 
follows:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Wyoming. 

The  complete  list  of  zoned  munici- 
palities may  be  obtained  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Building  and  Housing,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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MACLEOD 

Macfarlane 

&  COMPANY 

Certified  Public 

Accountants  find 

Auditors 


Accountancy  in  all  its 

Branches    -     Income 

Tax  Reports 


1125-30  I.  N.VanNuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

'Phone  FAber  2120 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

1104  I.  N.  Van  nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 

SEATTLE.  Wash. 


{Continued  from  page  183) 

der,  assemblyman  and  city  clerk  of 
Sebastopol.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Section  3062  of  the  Political 
Code,  which  relates  to  the  employment 
of  public  health  nurses  by  municipalities 
and  also  authorizes  a  board  of  trustees  or 
city  council  of  a  municipality  to  employ 
one  or  more  dentists  to  attend  to  the 
dental  conditions  of  such  city  or  town. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  but  received  a  pocket  veto  by 
the  Governor. 

A.  B.  821.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Little. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
2  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  so  as  to 
include  the  right  to  install  gas  pipes  under 
the  assessment  plan.  At  the  time  this 
measure  was  introduced  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
League  and  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  committee.  There  was  apparently 
no  reason  why  the  measure  should  not  be 
passed  and  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
felt  of  the  same  mind.  However  it  re- 
ceived a  pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of 
the  Governor. 

A.  B.  859.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Graves. 
This  was  a  bill  designed  to  amend  sections 
1  and  8  of  the  act  of  1923  relating  to  the 
deposit  of  public  money  in  banks.  It 
omitted  the  present  requirement  that 
only  twenty  per  cent  need  be  deposited  in 
only  one  bank.  It  also  contained  a  pro- 
viso that  the  treasurer  could  deposit  a 
portion  of  the  money  for  a  definite  term. 
Section  8  was  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  municipality  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  custodj^  and  safe  return  of  the 
bonds  which  are  required  to  be  put  up 
with  the  treasurer  as  security  for  the 
money  deposited.  The  bill  was  refused 
passage. 

A.  B.  860.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Graves. 
This  was  an  entirely  new  act  relating  to 
the  deposit  of  public  money  in  banks.  It 
follows  the  general  lines  of  the  act  of 
1923  with  the  amendments  referred  to  in 
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the  f(>r«>K«itiK  paniffraph.  However,  it 
wa«  (lfsi);i)(><l  to  apply  to  all  piii'lie 
corporatiuiLs  of  tin-  state  in  addition  to 
citivH  and  cuunti(>s.  It  al.»o  contained 
the  same  provision  as  was  incorporat^'d  in 
A.  B.  859  to  the  effect  that  the  pnl.lie 
cor|K)rati(>ii  would  l>e  responsiMe  for  the 
custotiy  anil  safe  return  of  the  honds 
which  were  requirwl  to  l)e  put  up  with 
the  treasurer  a.s  security  for  the  money 
depositeti.  The  measure  as  a  whole  was 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  present  law. 
There  was  some  objection,  however,  to 
the  provision  which  required  the  public 
corporation  to  ho  responsible  for  the 
Iwnds  ileposited  with  the  treasurer  as 
security.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  lejji.slature  but  received  a 
pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
A.  B.  895.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
DonouKh.  This  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  of  1910  relatinn 
to  employees  and  contractors  on  public 
work.     Section  1  is  amended  so  as  to  in- 


clude bridges  and  other  structures,  while 
Section  2  a<lds  language  imposing  a 
liability  under  certain  circumstances  ujxm 
public  officials.  The  bill  was  passeil  b\ 
lK)th  hous<'s  of  the  li-gislature  and  re- 
ceived tlie  approval  of  the  Ciovernor. 

Assembly  Bills  924,  926  and  926. 
These  three  i)ills  were  introduceil  Ijy  a 
group  of  assemblymen  and  related  to  the 
organization  of  municipal  courts.  They 
were  not  passed. 

A.  B.  969.  Introduce*!  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committ-i'e  of  the  Ix>ague.  This  bill  was 
designed  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Annex- 
ation Act  of  1913  .so  as  to  provide  that 
new  territory  might  be  annexed  to  a 
municipality  even  though  such  new 
territory  should  lie  across  the  boundary 
of  an  adjoining  county.  The  measure 
was  designed  to  meet  a  .situation  which 
exists  near  Palo  Alto  and  aL^o  in  the 
vicinity  of  other  municipalities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.     15oth  houses 
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of  the  legislature  were  persuaded  after  a 
full  and  free  hearing  that  the  measure 
was  a  desirable  one  and  they  passed  it 
accordingly.  However,  the  Governor 
•thought  otherwise  and  he  returned  the 
measure  with  his  veto  on  April  16th. 

A.  B.  970.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  League.  This  bill  was 
designed  to  amend  Section  1  of  the  Act 
of  1913  relating  to  the  consolidation  of 
municipalities  and  was  designed  to  en- 
able consolidation  even  when  one  muni- 
cipality lay  across  the  boundary  of  an 
adjoining  county.  The  same  arguments 
were  advanced  in  behalf  of  this  measure 
as  in  the  case  of  A.  B.  969  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. However,  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  on  April  16th. 

A.  B.  1026.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Weller. 
This  bill  was  designed '  to  add  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
relating  to  appeals  from  municipal  courts. 
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It  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

Assembly  Bills  1027  to  1041,  inclusive. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Weller.  These  bills 
relate  to  the  organization  and  procedure 
in  municipal  courts.  They  were  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor. 

A.  B.  1121.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eks- 
ward  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative 
committee  of  the  League.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  amend  Section  17-a  of  the 
Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915  so  as  to 
establish  the  priority  of  a  lien  for  assess- 
ments for  public  improvements  by  pro- 
viding that  such  liens  should  have  the 
same  standing  with  reference  to  state 
and  county  taxes  as  the  lien  for  municipal 
taxes.  The  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr, 
Kirkbride  and  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  recent  court  decision 
regarding  the  status  of  assessment  liens. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
legislature   that    this   was   a   meritorious 
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measure.  However,  the  Governor  thought 
otherwise  and  gave  it  the  pocket  veto. 

A.  B.  1140.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brock 
at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  League.  This  bill  was  de- 
signed to  repeal  the  act  of  1917  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  set-back  lines. 
The  present  law  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  set-back  lines  on  the  eminent 
domain  principle  only  and  requires  pro- 
vision for  payment  of  damages.  It  is 
desired  that  authority  be  secured  for 
establishing  set-back  lines  under  the 
police  power,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  repeal  of  the  present 
statute.  However,  some  objection  was 
raised  against  the  repeal  of  the  1917  act 
and  the  committee  did  not  press  the 
matter,  with  the  result  that  the  measure 
was  not  passed. 

A.  B.  1170.  Introduced  by  Mr.  West. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
20  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903  by 
providing  that  the  deed  of  the  street 
superintendent  should  convey  an  absolute 
title  to  the  grantee  subject  to  the  lien  for 
street  assessments.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on 
April  10th. 

A.  B.  1171.  Introduced  by  Mr.  West. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
15  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1889  in 
the  same  manner  as  A.  B.  1170  proposed 
to  amend  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903. 
(Both  bills  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  League  and 
received  the  committee's  approval.)^  This 
measure  was  also  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature but  met  the  same  fate  as  A.  B. 
1170  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
on  April  10th. 

Assembly    Constitutional    Amendments 

A.  C.  A.  No.  4.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartranft.  This  measure  was  designed 
to  amend  Art.  XIII  of  the  Constitution 
by  adding  a  new  section  thereto  to  be 
numbered  Section  15,  which  new  section 


would  subject  all  publicly  owned  utilities 
to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as 
privately  owned  utilities.  The  measure 
was  refused  passage. 

A.  C.  A.  No.  7.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  This  was  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  provide  that  no 
bonds  of  a  public  corporation  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  measure 
died  in  committee. 

A.  C.  A.  No.  24.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Rosenshine.  This  measure  was  designed 
to  amend  Section  13  of  Article  XX  of  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  provide  that  cities 
and  other  public  corporations  of  the 
state  might  adopt  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  measure  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Bills 
S.  B.  1.  Introduced  by  Senator  Allen. 
This  was  a  short  bill  requiring  the  legis- 
lative body  of  a  municipality,  in  case  of 
initiating  proceedings  for  street  improve- 
ments on  the  assessment  plan,  to  first 
make  a  determination  whether  the  im- 
provements were  of  general  or  of  local 
benefit.  There  was  no  particular  nec- 
essity for  this  measure  and  when  first 
to  the  committee  was  refused 
A  slight  amendment  caused 
the  committee  to  look  upon  it  with  more 
favor  and  resulted  in  its  passage  by  both 
houses.  However,  it  received  a  pocket 
veto  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  2.  Introduced  by  Senator  Baker. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
1  of  the  act  relating  to  deposit  of  public 
money  by  providing  that  where  there 
were  less  than  five  banks  in  a  munici- 
pality or  county,  the  treasurer  could 
deposit  the  public  money  under  his  con- 
trol in  the  existing  banks.  The  bill 
failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  16.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ingram.  This  was  another  bill  designed 
to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  which  relates  to  the 
manner  of  incorporating  a  municipality. 
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The  anioiidnient  was  designed  to  em- 
power the  board  of  supervisors  to  ex- 
clude all  areas  of  uninhabited  or  farming 
lands  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent.  The 
desired  amendments  were  incorporated  in 
A.  B.  33  by  Mr.  Dillinger,  which  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  received  a 
pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  36.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Lewis.  This  bill  was  designed  to  amend 
Section  3  of  the  General  Obligation  Bond 
Law  of  1901  by  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  bonds  by  a  majorit}'  instead  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote.     It  failed   of   passage. 

S.  B.  45.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Murphy.  This  bill  provided  for  old  age 
pensions.  It  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature but  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  48.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Murphy.  This  bill  amended  Section  3 
of  the  Police  Pension  Act  of  1889  by 
making  it  mandatory  to  retire  a  person 
on  half-pay  after  twenty-five  years  ser- 
vice, upon  that  person's  application,  so 
that  a  person  joining  a  police  department 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  could  retire 
on  pension  at  half-pay  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  despite  the  fact  that  he  might 
be  in  perfect  health.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
police  department  can  only  retire  in  case 
of  disability.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  but  re- 
ceived a  pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

S.  B.  54.  Introduced  by  Sejaator 
Christian.  This  bill  amends  Section 
862  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
by  adding  to  subdivision  16-a  language 
relative  to  the  erection,  construction, 
conversion,  alteration  or  repair  of  build- 
ings as  provided  in  Section  84  of  the 
State  Housing  Act.  The  objection  to 
adopting  other  laws  by  reference  was 
indicated  by  the  supreme  court  in  tlie 
Mingo  case,  reported  in  Vol.  65,  Cal. 
Dec,  p.  367.   The  bill  was  passed  by  both 


houses  and  also  approved  by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  59.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Creighton.  Tliis  was  an  act  to  provide 
for  investigating  the  possibility  of  storage, 
control  and  diversion  of  water  for  public 
use.     It  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  67,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon. 
This  was  a  bill  designed  to  validate  the 
formation  of  municipal  improvement 
districts  organized  under  the  Act  of  1915. 
There  was  apparently  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  tins  validating  measure  should 
not  have  been  passed.  .The  courts  have 
held  that  validating  acts  have  the  effect 
of  curing  all  irregularities  or  statutory 
defects  which  the  legislature  might  have 
avoided  in  the  first  instance,  wherefore 
the  passage  of  the  validating  act  would 
make  any  bonds  issued  by  the  district 
more  attractive  to  the  investor,  and 
therefore  bring  a  better  price  in  the 
market.  The  legislature  passed  the  bill 
without  opposition,  but  despite  that  fact 
the  Governor  gave  it  the  pocket  veto. 

S.  B.  68,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  validate  bonds 
heretofore  issued  and  sold  by  municipal 
improvement  districts.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  89,  introduced  by  Senator  M.  B. 
Johnson.  This  was  a  bill  designed  to 
validate  annexation  proceedings.  For 
some  reason  it  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  90,  introduced  by  Senator  John- 
son, was  a  bill  designed  to  validate  the 
organization  of  municipal  corporations. 
For  some  reason  this  bill  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  101,  introduced  by  Senator 
Boggs,  was  a  companion  bill  to  the  one 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Weller.  It  was  designed  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 1191  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
relating  to  liens  for  street  improvements, 
and  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  make  it 
clear  that  material  men  would  have  the 
same  right  of  lien  as  laborers  on  the  work. 
The  bill  failed  of  passage. 
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Pavements       ,  fo^p.n.....c. , 
Are  Built  to  Ride  On- 
Not  to  Slide  On 

It  is  a  mighty  unpleasant  experience  to  have  to 
drive  over  a  slippery  pavement. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  motorists  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  Concrete  Streets  and  Roads  is 
because  Concrete  is  always  rigid,  even,  unyielding 
and  skid-proof. 

When  you  come  to  a  stretch  of  Concrete  Road, 
you  feel  your  car  "take  hold."  You  note  the  sure,  swift 
action  of  the  brakes  even  in  wet  weather  —  how  easy 
it  is  to  steer. 

And  Concrete  Pavements  are  in  color  a  pleasing, 
light  gray  — safe  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  maintenance  is  built  into 
them.  Meeting  permanently  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  traffic,  ihey  pay  for  themselves. 

Make  sure  that  your  streets  and  roads  are  to  be 
paved  with  standard  Concrete.  It  consists  of  a  defi- 
nitely proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or 
broken  stone,  held  together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of 
that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

Waich  (or  adverti<Kment9  telling  about  the  many  other 
Uiies  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland  Cement 
Aagociation  ha!>  a  Irce  personal  service  tooHer  you.  Whether 
you  use  concrete  or  have  il  used  for  you,  this  service  will  give 
you  more  for  your  money. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Vies  of  Concrete 
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S.  B.  104,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sample.  This  was  a  measure  designed  to 
nrnlate  the  hours  of  labor  or  hours  of 
ilut\-  of  the  employees  or  members  of 
iniiiiicipal  fire  departments.  It  limits  the 
(lnt\  to  19  hours  per  day  in  any  one  day 
lit  2 1  hours,  105  hours  for  any  one  week, 
I  'V  M.'iO  hours  in  any  one  month.  The  bill 
failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  105,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sample.  This  was  an  act  designed  to 
legalize  municipal  bonds.  It  failed  of 
passage. 

S.  B.  Ill  and  112,  introduced  by 
Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  These  bills 
were  designed  to  amend  sections  14.57 
and  1670  of  the  Penal  Code  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  all  fines  imposed  in  a  police 
com-t  or  recorder's  comt  maintained  by 
a  municipality  shall  go  into  the  treasury 
of  the  municipality,  rather  than  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county.  The  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Coalinga 
V.  Shaw,  recently  decided  that  under  the 
provisions  of  these  sections  of  the  Penal 
Code,  fines  imposed  by  the  Recorder  for 
the  unlawful  possession  of  intoxicating 
liquor  should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
Fresno  County,  instead  of  the  City  of 
Coalinga,  on  the  ground  that  the  Re- 
corder was  then  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  fines 
should  go  to  the  county  instead  of  the 
city.  This  case  is  now  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Senate  Bills  111  and 
112  were  designed  to  clarify  the  language 
of  Sections  1457  and  1570  of  the  P/enal 
Code  so  as  to  make  it  very  clear  that  all 
fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  paid  into  the 
mimicipal  treasury.  The  bills  were 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature, 
but  were  given  the  pocket  veto  by  the 
Governor. 

S.  B.  119,  introduced  by  Senator 
Young  upon  request.  It  was  designed 
to  provide  a  new  map  law.  It  omitted 
a  number  of  important  provisions  which 


are  now  contained  in  the  present  law. 
One  of  these  provisions  was  that  con- 
tained in  Section  4  of  the  present  law, 
which  requires  the  submission  of  the  map 
of  the  new  subdivision  to  be  submitted 
to  the  city  planning  commission  before 
being  finally  passed  upon  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipality.  This 
bill  met  the  fate  of  the  other  three  map 
bills,  and  was  denied  passage.  While 
these  map  measures  were  pending  in  the 
legislature,  Ex-Assemblyman  Pomeroy, 
who  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Planning 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  various  pro-, 
visions  of  the  various  bills,  but  his 
efforts  were  fruitless,  and  as  a  result  the 
law  relating  to  the  maps  of  new  tracts 
or  subdivisions  of  land  remains  un- 
changed. 

S.  B.  141,  introduced  by  Senator  M. 
B.  Johnson.  This  was  an  act  to  validate 
municipal  bonds.  There  has  not  been  a 
session  of  the  legislature  in  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years  when  such  a  validating 
act  has  not  been  passed.  Measures  of 
this  kind  can  do  no  harm  to  anyone,  and 
their  only  effect  is  to  stabilize  bonds 
which  have  already  been  issued  by  various 
municipalities  since  the  last  session^ of  the 
legislature.  They  give  added  assurance 
to  the  investor  and  enhance  the  value  of 
the  bonds,  thus  enabling  a  better  price 
to  be  secured.  The  legislature  under- 
stands this,  and  measures  of  this  kind  are 
invariably  passed  without  opposition. 
However,  the  Governor  has  different 
views  and  Senate  Bill  141  was  vetoed  in 
consequence. 

S.  B.  184,  introduced  b.y  Senator 
Breed.  This  was  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1921  which  provides 
for  the  organization  and  government  of 
municipal  utility  districts.  There  have 
been  two  districts  organized  under  this 
act;  one  in  Sacramento,  and  vicinity,  and 
the  other  in  the  East  Bay  region.  The 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  is 
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reason 


Waterproof— Noiseless 

T>\Asi\j^ss,  Too,  and  Easily  Cleaned! 


Aiphalt  U  the  oldest  waterproof  ad- 
hesive  known.  Asphalt  highways  are 
waterproof! 

Consider  thia  point— it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

Moisture  is  not  absorbed  by  them. 
Changing  weather  conditions  do  not 
tend  to  expand  or  contract  them  thus 


preventing  a  cracked,  uneve 
and  forestalling  deterioration 
of  the  surface. 

Asphaltic  surfaces  absorb 
no  moisture.  Changing  tem- 
peratures do  not  affect  it. 
And  it  protects  the  base  from 


Union 


jrface 


moisture,  too,  so  the  foundation  is  solid, 
safe  and  permanent. 

Asphalt  pavements  are  noiseless- 
noiseless  as  it  is  possible  for  a  pavement 
to  be.  The  velvet  tread  of  an  asphalt 
surface  deadens  rumbling  and  jarring. 
Asphaltic  surfaces  should  get  special 
consideration,  therefore,  when  hospitals, 
schools,  etc.,  are  close  to  the  street  to 

be  paved. 

Asphalt  pavements  are  dust* 

less— and  easily  cleaned. 
Specify  asphalt  for  the  next 

paving  contract— and  better 

yet,  to  get  the  best,  insist  on 


Grade 


Asphalt 
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composed  of  the  nine  East  Bay  Cities 
running  from  San  Leandro  on  the  south 
to  Richmond  on  the  north,  both  inclusive. 
The  District  recently  voted  $39,000,000 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  a 
water  supply  from  the  Mokelumne  River. 
Like  all  other  measures  of  this  kind,  the 
act  being  new  was  found  to  have  a 
number  of  defects,  and  Senate  Bill  184 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
law  and  curing  these  defects.  Repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  private  cor- 
porations and  other  interests  opposed  to 
public  ownership  on  general  principles, 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  the  Legis- 
lature was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  good 
measure,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  How- 
ever, the  Governor  was  of  a  different 
mind,  and  accordingly  gave  the  bill  tlic 
pocket  veto. 

S.  B.  205,  introduced  by  Senator 
Christian.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
add  a  new  section  to  the  Fire  District 
Act  of  1881,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
annexation  of  contiguous  territory.  The 
bill  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  221  and  223,  introduced  by 
Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  These  two 
bills  were  designed  to  authorize  muni- 
cipalities to  discontinue  the  use  of  parks 
and  dispose  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
parks  whenever  the  city  council  passed 
an  ordinance  after  notice  and  hearing. 
There  is  a  demand  for  some  legislation 
on  the  subject.  There  are  some  cases  in 
the  state  where  municipalities  have  had 
parks  thrust  upon  them  which  they  now 
find  to  be  white  elephants.  One  small 
mimicipality  not  very  far  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  has  a  park  of  eight  acres 
in  area  in  the  very  heart  of  town,  which 
imposes  a  great  burden  on  the  tax  payers. 
Apparently  there  is  no  way  now  provided 
by  law  whereby  a  municipality  can  dis- 
continue the  use  of  a  park.  Senate  Bill 
223  failed  of  passage,  but  Senate  Bill  221 


received  the  approval  of  the  legislature 
and  went  to  the  Governor,  who  in  due 
time  gave  it  the  pocket  veto. 

S.  B.  254,  introduced  l)y  Senator 
Breed.  This  was  a  measure  designed  to 
validate  the  organization  of  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District.  It  was  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  the  nine  East 
Bay  Cities,  and  also  the  Cities  of  Sacra- 
mento and  North  Sacramento  that  this 
measure  become  a  law.  The  legislature 
agreed,  and  passed  the  measure  without 
opposition.  However,  the  governor 
thought  otherwise  and  gave  it  the  pocket 
veto. 

S.  B.  255,  introduced  by  Senator 
Breed.  This  bill  was  designed  to  vali- 
date the  .139,000,000  bonds  recently 
voted  by  the  nine  East  Bay  cities  which 
constitute  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utili- 
ty District.  These  bonds  were  voted  by 
a  fifty  thousand  majority.  They  are 
designed  to  finance  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing a  supply  of  pure  mountain  water 
from  the  Mokelumne  River  to  Oakland 
and  its  neighboring  municipalities.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this 
measure  should  become  a  law,  as  thereby 
certain  irregularities  and  minor  defects 
in  the  statute  and  the  proceedings  in- 
volved would  be  cured  without  any 
question.  In  the  case  of  Venice  v. 
Lawrence,  24  Cal.  App.  Dec.  350,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  legislature 
by  the  passage  of  a  validating  act  could 
cure  all  statutory  defects  which  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  first  instance,  could  have 
dispensed  with.  Bills  of  this  kind  are 
passed  by  every  legislature  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  The  matter  becomes  one 
of  more  consequence  when  the  bond  issue 
is  of  great  magnitude,  as  it  is  in  this  case. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
opposition,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  few  private  interests  against  the 
bill,  and  the  vote  in  the  Assembly  was 
sixty-nine  to  nothing.  All  the  leading 
newspapers  around  San  Francisco  Bay, 
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CiUfornia  Stale  High- 
way, Frcano  County. 
California.  Old  pave- 
ment hai  been  widened 
by  addition  of  aiphal- 
tic  concrete  ihouldert. 
New  aaphaltic  concrete 
•urfacc  being  laid. 


High'way  Problem  SOLVED 

-$6,000-$10,000  per  mile  SAVED 

THE  PROBLEM— how  to  save  the  original 
investment  in  pavements  built  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago, — now  too  narrow,  and  unable  to 
stand  up  under  present-day  heavy  and  fast- 
moving  traffic. 

THE  SOLUTION— widen  them  with  as- 
phaltic  concrete  shoulders  and  save  the  old 
pavement  by  resurfacing  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete, from  three  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 
From  $6,000  to  $10,000  per  mile  is  thus  saved. 
This  practice  is  being  followed  with  success 
by  the  California  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  some  of  the  largest  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
If  you  have  a  highway  construction  problem 
let  us  help  you  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  Our  representatives  will  furnish  you 
with  examples — then  Investigate! 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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CONCRETE 
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all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
civic  organizations,  and  all  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  nine  cities  involved  pe- 
titioned the  Governor  to  sign  this  bill, 
but  despite  their  pleas,  the  Governor 
refused  to  hear  their  request  or  grant  a 
hearing  to  their  representative,  but  re- 
sponded to  the  request  of  the  private 
interests  and  gave  the  measure  the 
pocket  veto. 

S.  B.  261,  introduced  by  Senator 
Pedrotti.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Section  10  of  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911,  so  as  to  enable  a  municipal- 
ity to  act  as  the  contractor  in  the  doing 
of  street  work.     The  bill  failed  of  passage. 

S.  Bs.  287,  288  and  289,  introduced  by 
Senator  Breed  were  designed  to  amend 
Sections  1240,  1241  and  1243  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  eminent 
domain  proceedings.  They  were  drawn 
by  attorneys  for  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District,  and  were  designed  to 
give  the  District  the  same  power  in 
eminent  domain  proceedings  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  other  corporations  or  districts 
which  are  named  in  these  sections.  The 
measures  were  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
but  were  given  the  pocket  veto  by  the 
Governor. 

S.  B.  335,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sample.  This  was  a  measure  designed 
to  amend  Section  1240  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  which  relates  to  eminent 
domain  proceedings.     The  bill  failed  of 


S.  B.  407,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of 
1923,  which  authorizes  counties  to  assist 
in  the  improvement  of  streets  lying  with- 
in municipalities.  The  amendment  con- 
sisted of  a  provision  to  enable  counties  to 
provide  money  for  the  opening  and 
widening  of  streets,  as  well  as  for  other 
improvements.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor. 


S.  B.  408,  introduced  ]>y  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  was  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  numerous  sections  of  the  Street 
Opening  Act  of  1923.  It  amends  Section 
2  by  providing  that  the  map  shall  show 
the  extent  of  the  improvement.  Section 
4  is  amended  so  as  to  allow  a  city  council 
to  overrule  all  protests  by  a  four-fifths 
vote,  the  same  as  may  be  done  under  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1911.  Section  5  is 
amended  by  providing  what  should  be 
contained  in  the  complaint  in  a  condem- 
nation suit  brought  by  the  city  attorney, 
while  section  10  is  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  right  of  assessing  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  deemed  to  accrue  from 
the  issuance  of  the  summons,  instead  of 
the  date  of  the  order  appointing  a 
referee.  Section  16  of  the  Act  is  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  city  council  may 
contribute  a  definite  sum  toward  the 
expense  of  the  improvement.  The  law 
now  provides  that  the  city  can  contribute 
a  percentage  only.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
governor. 

S.  B.  409,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  bill  amends  Section 
1  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  so  as 
to  pennit  the  improvement  of  rights  of 
way  and  property  of  which  a  municipal- 
ity has  possession  before  it  has  obtained 
full  legal  title  thereto.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  410,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  is  a  new  measure 
designed  to  empower  legislative  bodies 
of  municipalities  to  establish  revolving 
funds  for  the  opening  or  improving  of 
streets  or  other  public  work.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  411,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Sections  21,  23,  25  and  62  of  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1911.     It  failed  of 
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S.  B.  412,  iii(nHlu<M-<l  l>y  Smator 
('ImnilK'rlaiii.  This  was  a  liili  doinncil 
to  aiiu'iiil  the  fourth  parauruph  of  Scdiim 
79  of  the  Iniprovpinent  Act  of  1911  l>y 
strikiiifc  out  the  wonis  "daily,  sonii-wcrk- 
ly  or  weekly"  in  n-fcreiu'c  to  the  news- 
paper, and  so  enable  the  pui>licatioii  in 
any  kind  of  a  newspajx-r.  The  hill  failed 
of  passiiifc. 

S.  B.  473,  introduced  hy  .S-nator  Lyon. 
This  wiLs  a  i)ill  to  amend  Section  9  of  the 
Change  of  C,ra<le  Act  of  1911.  The  in- 
tent of  the  hill  wa.s  to  omit  the  present 
requirements  that  the  area  of  the  lots 
shall  Ih'  set  forth  in  square  feet.  The  hill 
pa.ssed  the  Ix'gislature  hut  was  vetoed 
l>y  the  Ciovernor. 

S.  B.  474,  introduced  hy  Senator  Lyon. 
This  bill  amends  subdivision  10  of  Section 
20  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  hy 
striking  out  the  requirements  that  the 
area  of  each  lot  or  parcel  of  land  shall 
be   set    forth    on    a    diagram.     The    bill 


parsed  the  Ix-gislalure  and  was  approve<l 
by  th<'  ( lovernor. 

S.  B.  476,  introduce<l  by  Senat4.r  Lyon. 
This  bill  .sought  to  amend  Section  160K 
of  the  Political  Code,  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  Boards  of  Fxlucation  and 
School  Districts  have  authority  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  street  improvements*. 
The  bill  failed  of  pa.ssage. 

S.  B.  476,  introducetl  by  Senator  Lyon. 
This  bill  amends  the  Municipal  Improve- 
ment District  Act  of  191.5.  Section  2 
is  amended  by  requiring  that  the  pe- 
tition be  verified.  Section  .5  is  amended 
so  as  to  permit  the  calling  of  an  election 
by  Resolution,  as  well  a.s  by  ordinance. 
Section  l'^^  is  added  to  the  pre.sent  act, 
so  as  to  provide  that  money  voted  by  a 
district  for  one  purpose  may,  by  another 
election,  be  used  for  some  other  purpose. 
The  bill  was  pa.s.sod  and  approvetl  by  the 
Governor. 

S.  B.  479,  introduced  bv  Senator  Lvon. 


We  Manufacture 


FOR  MUNICIPALITIES 

Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
Steel  Tanks— Riveted  or  Bolted 
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This  hill  was  dcsigiiod  to  adii  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  Section  iy>,  of  tlic 
Street  Ojiening  Act  of  1903.  The  iiur- 
pose  of  the  bill  was  to  enable  a  muni- 
cipality to  take  possession  and  use  of  any 
property  sought  to  be  condemned.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  the  legislature,  but 
given  the  pocket  veto  by  the  Governoi-. 

S.  B.  481,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon. 
This  bill  sought  to  amend  the  Change  of 
Grade  Act  of  191 1  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
reassessment  scheme,  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature but  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  578,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain.  This  is  a  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  municipal  courts, 
pursuant  to  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  579  to  594,  inclusive,  introduced 


l)y  Senator  (Uiand)erlain.  All  of  these 
measures  reflate  to  the  organization, 
jurisdiction  and  practice  in  municipal 
courts,  as  provided  for  by  the  recent 
Constitutional  amendment.  The  mea- 
sures failed  of  pa.ssage. 

S.  B.  595,  introduced  by  Senator  Lyon. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  validate  muni- 
cipal bonds.  It  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature but  given  the  pocket  veto  by  the 
Governor. 

S.  B.  600,  introtluced  by  Senator  Breed. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  amend  numerous 
sections  of  the  California  Vehicle  Act. 
Among  others,  it  amends  Section  145  of 
said  act  so  as  to  empower  municipalities 
by  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
streets  and  highways  from  commercial 
and  other  classes  of  vehicles,  limiting  the 
weight  of  such  vehicles.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  amendment,  as  it  would  enable 
the  local  authorities  to  protect  their 
streets,  something  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  since  the  passage  of  the 
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Culiforiiia  \ Chicle  Act  two  \(fii<  ann. 
Tho  Ick'hI  officers  of  any  coinmtiiiity  arc 
l>ott«'r  ((iialificd  to  Iccislutc  on  such  uiat- 
frrs  than  state  oflicials.  and  the  aiiieiid- 
inent  will  1m>  niueli  appreciated.  The 
l)ill  was  passed  liy  the  Iy«>)£islatiirc  ami 
approved  hy  the  (lovernor. 

S.  B.  602,  introduced  l)y  Senator  lireed. 
This  Will  was  designeii  to  amend  Section 
'A  of  the  Act  of  ]\)'2',i  iniposintJ  a  tax  f)n 
gasoline  l>y  incn'asinK  said  tax  from  two 
to  thre«-  cents  per  (jallon.  After  the 
session  of  the  1923  legislature  the  Gover- 
nor appointed  a  special  committee  to  go 
over  the  highways  of  the  state  and  make 
an  invest igatifin  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
state  for  the  construction  of  new  high- 
ways and  the  maintenance  of  those  al- 
ready constructed.  Senator  Breetl  was 
appointed  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  he  did  very  faithful  work  in  that 
connection.  The  committee  determined 
to  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  gasoline  tax 
from  two  to  three  cents,  and  it  natnraiJv 


expected  the  support  of  the  (iovernor 
the   eoMunitte<-    was    his    creature.      I 
hill  was  very  thoroughly  dis<'uss<'d  a 
in  fact,  constituted  the  principal  mea- 
of  importance  before  the  1925  legislai  u 
Aft<'r   heing   most    fully   considere<l    ai    ; 
conuiiented  on  liy  various  public  Ixxln  - 
and  organizations  throughout   the  st.n 
it   was   .submitted    to   a   vot<»   and    u 
passe<l  by  the  legislature.     However.  ! 
Governor  turned  down  his  connnitt(H'  ai    : 
gave  the  bill  the  pocket  veto. 

S.  B.  609,  introduced  by  Senator  Brccl 
This  bill  was  designed  to  amend  the  M.if 
Law  of  1907  so  as  to  provide  that  win n- 
ever  a  new  tract  or  subdivision  of  lani 
passed  the  State  highway  it  should  1" 
submitted  for  ap|)roval  to  the  Stat. 
Highway  Kngineer.  as  well  as  to  the  othi  i 
public  officials  whose  approval  is  now  n  - 
quired  by  law.  This  bill  met  the  fai. 
of  the  other  four  bills  s<'eking  to  chaiii;. 
the  map  law.  and  was  not  jia.ssed. 

S.  B.  669,  introduced  bv  Senator  All.n 


Convention 


Start  making  plans  right  now  to  attend  the  next  convention  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities  at  Long  Beach,  September 
28th  to  October  3rd. 

Every  city  should  be  represented. 
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This  l)ill  is  (Icsifiiicd  to  ainoml  Section  27 
of  the  Iiiipiovenient  Act  of  1913,  l)y 
piovidinp;  that  in  the  construction  of 
sewers  a  city  council  may  submit  al- 
ternative plans  and  specifications.  This 
liill  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  719,  introduced  by  Senator  Jones. 
This  hill  was  designed  to  amend  Section 
U  of  the  Sanitary  District  Act  of  1901 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  equalizing 
assessments  and  fixing  the  tax  rate.  The 
i)ill  was  passed  l\v  the  legislature,  but 
given  the  pocket  veto  by  the  Governor. 

S.  B.  729,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sample.  This  bill  was  designed  to  limit 
the  hours  of,  labor  or  duty  of  employees 
or  members  of  paid  fire  departments.     It 


failed    of    passage. 

S.  B.  764,  introduced  by  Senator 
Hurley.  This  was  a  measure  designed 
to  provide  for  an  investigation  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private- 
ly and  publicly  owned  utilities  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  electricity 
and  water.     The  bill  failed  of  passage. 

S.  B.  768,  introduced  by  Senator 
Sharkey.  This  bill  was  designed  to 
amend  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1913,  which 
provides  for  the  consolidation  of  muni- 
cipalities. The  amendment  consisted  of 
a  provision  which  would  enable  such 
consolidation,  whether  the  municipalities 
were  in  the  same  or  adjoining  counties. 
The  bill  failed  of  passage. 
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SENATE    CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

S.  C.  A.  13,  iiitr.«luci-tl  l.v  S.jialur 
Lyon.  This  was  u  iiu>a.siin'  (lcsiKi>t'<i  to 
ainonii  Section  IS  of  Article  XI  of  tin- 
State  Constitution  which  relates  to  tlie 
jwwer  of  municipalities  to  incur  indelited- 
neas  so  as  to  provide  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  electors  voting  on  the  i)roiK)- 
sition  shall  Ik-  sufficient,  insttad  of  a 
two-thinls  vote  of  those  voting  at  the 
election.     This  measure  failed  of  passjige. 

S.  C.  A.  17,  introduced  hy  Senator 
Bree<l.  This  was  a  meaifure  designed  to 
amend  Si-ction  14  of  Article  I  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  make  it  clear  tliat  any 
public  corporation  exercising  <'niinenl 
domain  may  take  immediate  possession 
and  use  the  property  for  a  rigiit  of  way  l)y 
depositing  in  court  sufficient  money  to 
compensate  the  owner.  The  measure 
failed  of  passage. 

S.  C.  A.  21,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain  at  the  request  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  League.  This 
measure  was  designed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Constitution  to  be  known  a.s 
Section  \4\^  of  Article  I,  and  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  that  the  land  to  be  acquired 
under  condemnation  proceedings  for  any 
street  or  public  improvement  shall  t)e 
limited  to  parcels  lying  within  1.50  feet 
fron.i  said  proposed  improvement.  This 
measure  was  designed  to  accomplish 
what  had  formerly  been  attempted  by 
the  l.<-ague  under  the  name  of  "Excess 
condenuiation".  The  C^onstitutiorud 
amendment  w<is  introduce«l  this  time 
under  the  name  f)f  "Extended  Eminent 


Domain  "     It  was  <ndorsed  by  the  City 
Planning  Division  of  the  Conunonwealth 
Club,  and  by  other  organizations  throiiL'li- 
out    the    State,    but    sufficient    int> 
could     not    l)e    aroused    to    secure 
approval. 

S.  C.  A.  22,  iiitnxluced  by  Senator 
ChamlK'Hain,  was  a  companion  measure 
to  S.  C.  A.  21,  and  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  same  i)m|M).se.  but  the  I/egis- 
lative  Conmiittee  of  the  I.eagiie  carefully 
considered  l)oth  mejusures  and  favored 
S.  C.  A.  21  a--<  against  S.  C.  A.  22.  How- 
ever, both  measures  failed  to  receive  the 
neces.sary    approval. 

A.  B.  1283,  introduced  by  .\.'vsend)ly- 
man  Spence.  This  mea.'iure  was  i)repared 
and  introduceil  at  tiie  retpicst  of  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District.  It  was 
designed  to  amend  Section  689  of  the 
Political  Code  .so  as  to  j)rovide  that  the 
Department  of  Public  .\ccounting  could 
avidit  the  books  and  accounts  of  any 
jiublic  corporation  of  the  state,  providing 
such  public  corporation  should  make  the 
request  tlierefor  and  jiay  the  cost 
thereof.  The  measure  was  suggeste<l  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Merchant's 
Association  of  the  City  of  Oakland.  It 
was  firmly  advocated  by  Ceneral  David 
P.  Barrows,  former  President  of  the 
LTniversity  of  California,  and  now  one  of 
the  Directoi-s  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District.  The  passage  of  the 
measure  was  agreeable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  .\ccounting,  and  met  with 
favor  at  tiie  liands  of  the  Legi.slature. 
However,  the  Ciovernor  was  of  a  different 
mind,  and  like  many  other  measures,  gave 
this  important  act  the  i)ocket  veto. 
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Acts  of  California,  including  the 
amendments  to  Street  Laws  cS  passed  by 
the  lest  session  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture is  ready  for  delivery. 

All  amended  ects  to  date,  together 
with  ten  omplete  Street  Ac:s;  recent 
court  decisions  on  important  cases  and 
the  "1893  Street  Improvement  Bond  Act" 
are  jncluded  in  this  new  edition. 

As  the  edition  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, orders  are  solicited  now  for  im- 
mediate delivery. 
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Relationship  of  Recreation  to  Industry 

By  SnuiRE  F.  Du  Ree 
Superintentient  Public  Recreation,  l.ong  Beach,  Calif. 


I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  an 
article  for  this  magazine  on  the  Relation- 
ship of  Recreation  to  Industry. 

The  paramount  question  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  one  which  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  have  to  solve — "How  shall 
we  spend  our  leisure  time?" 

Ours  is  the  first  generation  that  can 
afford  to  give  more  time  to  play  than  to 
work.  Machinery  nowadays  enables  us 
to  produce  from  two  to  a  hundred  times 
as  much — the  average  is  perhaps  about 
fifteen  times  as  much — as  our  great- 
grandfathers. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
productive  industry,  so  powerful,  so 
time-saving  and  so  labor-saving  are  its 
newest  devices  and  machines,  that  the 
hours  of  human  labor  have  everywhere 
been  greatly  shortened  without  depriving 
mankind  of  any  of  the  means  with  which 
to  meet  his  needs.  There  has  been  li/fted 
from  many  millions  of  workers  with  hand 
and  with  brain  the  intolerable  burden  of 
unending  occupation  through  pretty  much 
all  the  waking  hours,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  new  and  unfamiliar  measure  of 
leisure  has  been  added  to  their  lives. 
.  With  these  changes  there  comes  a  new 
and  difficult  but  very  pressing  educa- 
tional and  social  problem.  This  problem 
is  that  of  finding  ways  and  means  for  the 
useful  and  agreeable  occupation  of  leisure. 


This  signifies  that  men  must  be  taught 
new  wants  and  given  new  tastes,  such  as 
can  only  be  met  and  gratified  by  the 
judicious  and  fortunate  use  of  those  hours 
that  need  no  longer  be  spent  upon  pro- 
ductive industry.  Outdoor  sports,  enjoy- 
ment of  nature,  a  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  growing  appreciation  of  their  ideals 
and  chief  accomplishments;  a  love  of 
reading,  not  merely  that  of  any  mechanic- 
ally printed  page,  but  of  something  which 
should  be  read  for  its  form  and  style  and 
nobility  of  thought,  even  more  than  for 
the  subject-matter  with  which  it  deals  or 
the  information  which  it  may  convey — 
these  are  instruments  for  the  worthy  use 
of  leisure.  Moreover,  some  part  of  the 
leisure  of  every  citizen,  man  or  woman, 
should  be  given  to  the  willing  support  of 
those  causes — religious,  ethical,  relief, 
educational — which  have  the  public  in- 
terest as  their  end  and  which  in  our 
American  society  are  fortunately  left  for 
their  advancement  to  the  sphere  of 
liberty  and  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
individual  men  and  women. 

Those  notions  of  the  school  which 
would  fix  its  aim  as  the  preparation  for 
work  rather  than  for  leisure  are  in  contra- 
diction not  only  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "school"  itself,  but  to  every  sound 
notion  of  education.  Guidance  in  the 
right   use   of  leisure   is   vastly   mcjre   im- 
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fxirtant  than  what  is  now  called  voca- 
tif)nal  (tuiiiancc.  One  hundred  youths  will 
find  vocations  unaided  where  one  will 
know  what  to  do  with  such  leisure  as  he 
may  obtain.  It  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
Heatcd  that  the  educational  process  is  an 
unending  one.  While  it  is  based  on  in- 
fancy and  its  prolongation  in  man,  it 
reaches  out  to  include  the  whole  of  human 
life  with  its  constantly  new  adjustments 
between  man  and  his  environment.  The 
right  balance  between  work  and  leisure, 
the  development  of  those  wants  which 
increase  the  value  of  work  and  ot  those 
tastes  which  increase  the  value  of  leisure, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem  of  human 
education. 

One  of  the  values  of  public  recreation 
to  the  community  is  that  it  greatly 
broadens  one's  acquaintance  and  en- 
hances their  relationship  to  their  fellow- 
man,  whether  it  be  social  or  business.  In 
places  of  public  recreation  the  average 
individual  is  more  natural  and  more 
likely  to  abandon  formality  and  sham 
than  they  arc  in  their  respective  places  in 
the  social  and  business  world.  There  is  no 
better  demonstration  of  character,  per- 
haps, than  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual 
when  he  is  absorbed  at  his  favorite  play, 
as  it  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  observe 
his  or  her  reasoning  powers,  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  humor,  justice,  and 
sense  of  fair  play.  The  spirit  of  combat, 
although  fierce  in  the  fight  against  your 
opjxment  in  order  that  you  may  win, 
reacts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  creator  a 
g<M)d  feeling  toward  one  another  no  mat- 
ter who  wins,  thereby  broadening  the 
spirit  of  the  individual,  and  reveals  or 
should  reveal  whatever  nobility  of  char- 
acter one  may  possess.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  better  place  to  study  people  than 
in  the  public  parks.  Also  in  the  parks  we 
find  recreation  for  all  types — the  student, 
the  nature  lover,  the  flirt,  anil  the  vandal. 

I^t  us  have  more  parks;  not  parks  with 
signs  "Keep  oft'  the  grass"  but  parks  with 


trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  where  one  can 
enjoy  nature  to  its  fullest  extent  and 
where  all  recreational  features  may  be 
enjoyed. 

Long  Beach  is  fast  becoming  a  center 
of  recreation  and  art.  .Also  we  have  here 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  making 
it  evident  that  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a 
recreation  center.  \\'e  will  not  only  pro- 
vide entertainment  but  a  place  for  the 
collaboration  of  fine  arts.  Our  city  plan- 
ning commission  and  our  consulting  land- 
scape architects  are  working  to  make  this 
a  reality  and  thereby  provide  this  com- 
munity with  a  site  and  suitable  buildings 
that  will  meet  and  be  in  line  with  the 
advancing  and  cultural  refinements  of  the 
community. 

The  first  recreational  center  was  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  a  park,  of  course.  .As 
taxpayers,  if  we  will  support  policies  in- 
tended to  provide  major  recreation,  we 
then  enlist  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  churches,  the  clubs,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  every  other  uplift- 
ing influence  in  our  city. 

So  the  idea  that  play  is  something 
unsuitable  for  grown  men  and  women  has 
vanished  along  with  whiskers  and  steel- 
ribbed  corsets. 

In  conclusion,  every  factor  that  con- 
contributes  to  recreation,  such  as  mM)d 
parking  space,  clean,  wholestime  refresh- 
ments, and  plenty  of  illumination  at 
night,  are  the  details  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  Major  recreation^swim- 
ming,  running,  boating— are  just  several 
of  the  many  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned as  not  only  major  recreation  but 
as  universal.  .Also  dancing  is  indulged  in 
by  all  nations  and  has  been  popular  from 
the  time  of  prehistoric  savage  man  down 
through  the  centuries,  and  nowadays  on 
through  the  night.  Major  recreation 
means  more  than  mere  participation  in 
athletics.  The  athletics  are  really  the 
exercises  ami  might  be  likeneii  to  the 
storm  center  around  which  are  the  ever 
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swirling  currents.  The  community  organ- 
ization and  sociological  conditions  will 
form  a  recreation  center  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  storm  center  in  nature.  A 
profound  analysis  of  the  real  value  of 
major  recreation  in  parks  is  something 
different  from  the  value  of  a  major  recrea- 
tion park  because  in  the  first  instance  we 
may  find  the  development  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  major  recreation  coincident 
with  the  existence  of  athletic  facilities. 


Our  children  will  play  more  than  we  do 
because  they  will  know  more  about  play 
than  we  do.  They  won't  be  hampered 
as  much  as  middle-aged  people  are  today 
with  the  old  notion  that  work  is  about  all 
that  life  is  for. 

This  is  the  goal  for  which  Long  Beach 
is  striving  and  we  believe  will  make  our 
city  one  that  will  not  only  give  pleasure 
to  our  tourists  but  will  bring  contentment 
to  those  of  us  who  have  to  labor. 


MUNICIPAL  BAND  A  REAL  ASSET  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  LONG  BEACH 

World  Famous  Leader  Heads  Long  Beach  Band 


Herbert  L.  Clarke,  for  seventeen  years 
cornet  soloist  for  Sousa's  band,  and  pro- 
claimed by  that  famous  director  as  a 
gifted  band  leader  and  the  world's  leading 
cornet  soloist,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  1,000  to  1,500  people  listen  daily  to 
the  band  concerts  on  the  Pike  at  Long 
Beach. 

With  the  authorization  of  the  City 
Council,  he  has  recently  increased  the 
number  of  the  band  from  twenty-six  to 
fifty,  and  expects  to  continue  adding 
musicians  until  the  membership  has 
reached  sixty,  when  the  orchestration 
will  be  complete. 

It  is  Mr.  Clarke's  plan  to  make  of  the 
band  a  popular  organization,  capable  of 
playing  all  sorts  of  music  to  please  the 
many  tastes  of  Long  Beach  residents.  He 
insists  that  all  types  of  music,  from  the 
symphony  to  the  popular  air,  have  their 
value  if  well  played.  It  is  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Clarke  to  make  the  band  a  thor- 
oughly Long  Beach  organization,  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  Long  Beach  men  are 
employed. 

Mr.  Clarke,  since  resigning  from  his  last 
position  as  director  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
band,  has  had  many  flattering  offers  of 
attractive  positions  in  the  east,  notably 
one  in  Kansas  City  at  a  salary  of  ?10,(XKJ 


per  year.  He  came  to  southern  California 
last  May  with  the  intention  ot  retiring 
from  active  work  but  was  persuaded  to 
take  charge  of  the  Long  Beach  band. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  been  on  concert  tours 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  engagement  with  Sousa's  band  in 
1917  he  estimated  that  he  had  traveled 
about  800,000  miles  in  following  his 
career.  In  addition  to  his  many  years 
with  Sousa's  band,  he  has  served  four 
years  as  cornet  soloist  for  Victor  Herbert 
and  as  director  of  bands  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Willowbrook,  Pa.  He  came  here 
from  Canada,  where  for  five  years  he  has 
directed  the  Anglo-Canadian  band,  com- 
posed entirely  of  amateurs,  but  under  Mr. 
Clarke's  direction  it  became  one  of  the 
best  known  bands  on  the  continent  and 
played  difficult  music  with  the  finish  of  a 
finely  trained  symphony  orchestra. 

He  came  to  Long  Beach  with  the  high- 
est recommendations  a  musician  could 
bring,  and  the  report  of  his  connection 
with  the  municipal  band  brought  many 
of  his  admirers  from  all  over  southern 
California  to  the  band  concerts. 

To  make  of  the  municipal  band  an 
organization  that  will  be  recognized  as 
the  finest  concert  band  in  the  world  is  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Clarke.   There  is  no  place  else 
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in  the  world  where  the  opfxirtunirics  for 
the  development  of  such  a  band  are  so 
fine,  he  believes. 

The  climate  here  is  ideal  for  out-ot- 
doors  concerts  the  year  round;  the  city  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  what  will  eventually 
become  the  musical  center  of  the  world; 
and  the  city  has  people  of  the  type  that 
will  be  intcrestcii  enough  to  furnish  con- 
tinual inspiration. 

Outlining  his  plans  for  the  season  Mr. 
Clarke  said  recently: 

"With  sixty  members  we  will  be  able 
to  give  the  results  of  a  symphony  orches- 
tra and  will  be  able  to  play  the  best 
classical  music  as  well  as  popular  music, 
so  that  we  may  please  everybody.  U'e 
study  the  public  and  give  them  what  the\ 
want,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able. 

"A  musical  program  is  something  like  a 
menu — we  need  an  appetizer,  an  entree, 
some  soup,  roast  beef,  and  then  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  dessert.  One  should 
never  leave  a  dinner  cross.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  a  musical  program.  There 
must  be  something  on  it  to  please  every 
temperament  and  when  it  is  over,  every 
one  must  be  well  pleased  and  content. 

"I  want  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people 
of  I»ng  Beach  in  making  of  the  band  a 
popular  organization.  I  consider  that 
Long  Beach  affords  the  most  marvelous 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
fine  band.  1  know  of  nowhere  else  where 
a  municipal  band  could  give  concerts  out 
of  doors,  if  desirable,  and  keep  the  people 
interested  fifty-two  weeksout  of  the  year." 

The  band  is  one  of  the  best  influences 
for  causing  the  newcomers  to  get  the  "at 
home"  feeling,  under  Mr.  Clarke's  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  not  only  a  skilled  band 
director.  He  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  world's  cornet  soloist,  and  for  thirtv 
years  he  has  been  playing  with  Sousa's 
band.  He  came  to  Long  Beach  first  in 
1899,  when  he  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  like  to  live  here.    He 


has  held  the  idea  ever  since  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  somewhere,  and  when  he  finally 
came  to  southern  California  in  May, 
1923,  it  was  more  with  the  idea  of  retiring 
than  of  continuing  his  professional  career. 
He  considered  organizing  a  band  of  his 
own  in  Los  .Angeles  before  he  received  the 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  I>ong 
Beach  band. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  born  near  Boston  and 
is  truly  an  .American,  his  ancestors  having 
come  over  on  the  sailing  ship  Lyons  in 
1634.  Until  the  death  of  P.  S.  Gilmore 
he  was  soloist  for  Gilmore's  band.  In 
1893  he  became  connected  with  Sousa's 
famous  organization  and  was  soloist  for 
that  organization  most  of  the  time  be- 
tween 1893  and  1917,  when  he  took  over 
the  .Anglo-Canadian  baml,  which  became 
one  ot  the  best  known  bands  in  .America, 
although  composed  of  amateur  musicians, 
the  employees  of  the  .Anglo-Canadian 
Leather  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  band  has  played 
to  approximately  1,(XX),(X)0  people  during 
the  year,  present  in  person  at  the  con- 
certs, and  to  untold  thousands  over  Radio 
KFON,  the  Press-Telegram,  radiocast 
from  the  Kchophone  Station  in  the  Mark- 
well  Building.  Radio  has  thus  carried  the 
name  of  Long  Beach  and  the  fame  of  the 
Municipal  Band  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  nation. 

The  entire  State  of  California  expends 
approximately  J250,0(X)  a  year  on  muni- 
cipal music,  of  which  Long  Beach  is  repre- 
sented by  a  budget  for  municipal  music 
in  the  sum  of  JI28,U(X)  for  the  fiscal  year. 
On  the  basis  of  a  population  of  150,0(X) 
for  the  city,  the  approximate  per  capita 
cost  of  the  band  is  eighty-five  cents  per 
year,  or  one-seventh  of  one  cent  per  capita 
for  each  public  appearance  of  the  band. 

What  Long  Beach  thinks  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Band  and  its  eminent  director  is 
patent  to  every  one.  A  visit  to  the 
Municipal  .Auditorium  any  afternoon  or 
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The  Disposition  of  Fines  in  Recorders'  Courts 


On  Xovember  26th,  1924,  one  Lewis 
Garcia  was  arrested  in  the  City  of  Coal- 
inga  and  charged  with  the  unlawful  pos- 
session of  intoxicating  liquor.  When 
arraigned  before  Honorable  A.  J.  Shaw, 
City  Recorder  of  Coalinga,  he  pleaded 
guilty,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail.  The  prisoner 
thereupon  satisfied  the  judgment  ot  the 
court  by  paying  the  fine.  Thereupon  both 
the  City  of  Coalinga  and  the  County  of 
Fresno  put  in  a  claim  for  the  amount  of 
the  fine,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Recorder  retained  the  money  and  refused 
to  pay  the  same  to  either  the  city  or  the 
county.  An  action  was  then  brought 
against  the  Recorder  by  both  the  County 
of  Fresno  and  the  City  of  Coalinga.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  the  counsel,  and  also 
by  the  judges  of  the  Appellate  Court,  that 
the  matter  was  of  such  general  importance 
to  the  municipalities  of  the  state  that  the 
question  should  be  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  the  petition  having 
been  presented  to  the  Appellate  Court, 
the  case  was  argued  and  submitted  to  that 
court  for  determination,  and  on  April  20, 
1925,  the  court  rendered  a  decision  hold- 
ing that  the  Recorder  of  a  city  of  the 
sixth  class,  when  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  proceedings  based  upon  violations  of 
the  state  law,  is  acting  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  not  as  a  Recorder  or  Police 
Judge,  and  that  the  forum  in  which  he  is 
presiding  in  such  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  a  Justice's  Court,  and  not  as  a  Re- 
corder's Court,  wherefore,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1457  of  the  Penal  Code 
all  fines  collected  while  so  presiding  must 
be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  for  the 
reason  that  "the  offense  is  prosecuted  for 
a  violation  of  the  State  law  in  a  Justice's 
Court." 


The  provisions  of  Section  1457  ot  the 
Penal  Code,  upon  which  the  decision  was 
based,  provides  that  "all  fines  and  for- 
feitures collected  in  any  police  court  or 
city  justice's  court  that  is  maintained,  and 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  thereof  paid  by 
the  city,  whether  prosecuted  for  a  viola- 
tion of  a  state  law  or  a  city  ordinance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  of  the  city 
in  which  such  court  is  located;  and  fur- 
ther provided,  that  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
collected  for  a  violation  of  a  city  or  town 
ordinance  in  a  justice's  court  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  city  or  town  treasurer  of 
the  city  or  town  in  which  such  ordinance 
is  enforced,"  etc.  Rehearing  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  since  been  denied. 

Attention  was  immediately  called  to 
this  decision  by  the  various  District  At- 
torneys throughout  the  State,  accom- 
panied by  a  demand  that  thereafter  all 
fines  imposed  in  such  cases  be  paid  into 
the  county  treasury  instead  of  the  city 
treasury.  In  Los  Angeles  County  the 
County  Counsel  has  demanded  a  refund 
of  all  fines  collected  since  January  1,  1923. 

The  legislature  being  in  session,  bills 
were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing Sections  1457  and  1570,  covering  the 
disposition  of  fines.  These  bills  were 
passed  by  the  legislature,  but  received  a 
pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
However,  a  careful  reading  of  the  court's 
decision  would  make  it  appear  doubtful 
that  these  bills  if  approved  would  remove 
the  question.  The  matter  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  small  cities  of  the 
state,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  this' 
source  is  considerable.  The  attorneys  in 
the  case  who  represented  the  recorder 
contended  that  the  question  was  based 
upon  the  rule  established  in  the  so-called 
Prince  Case,  reported  in  Vol.  88,  Cal., 
page  407,  and  that  said  rule  was  illogical 
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and  unsound  in  its  reasoning,  and  tlitrc- 
forc  erroneous.  They  alst>  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  since  the  decision  in  the 
Prince  case  the  legislature  had  cviilenccii 
its  intention  to  change  the  rule  by  an 
amendment  to  the  law,  but  it  was  held 
that  the  amendments  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Prince  case  was  still  controlling.  The 
court  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  full 
effect  of  its  position,  for  in  the  closing 
paragraph  it  says,  "Even  though  as 
defendant  contends,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  was  to  avoid  the  objections 
pointed  out  in  the  Prince  case,  said  amenii- 
ments  were  couched  in  terms  which  wholly 


failed  to  acccjmplish  the  object  sought, 
is  therefore  suggested  that  any  new 
amendments  to  Sections  1457  and  1570 
of  the  Penal  Code  be  very  carefully  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  make  the  intention  so  clear 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  only  one  construc- 
tion." 

The  matterof  preparing  suitable  amend- 
ments to  the  sections  will  be  placed  on  the 
program  of  the  Ix)ng  Beach  convention. 
Among  other  things,  the  question  of  sub- 
mitting amendments  under  the  initiative 
will  be  given  consideration.  Motor  vehicle 
fines  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  decision,  but  are  covered  by  Section 
160  of  the  California  Vehicle  .Act. 


J 


THIS  YEAR'S  ROAD  SHOW 


The  Annual  Convention  and  Road 
Show  of  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association  will  be  held  January  11th  to 
15th,  1926,  in  Chicago.  The  Road  Show, 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  size 
for  the  last  few  years,  will  once  more  be 
held  in  the  Coliseum  and  adjoining  build- 
ings. The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  convention  will  be  held  will  be  an- 
anounced  later. 

Before  deciding  to  go  back  to  Chicago, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  .American 
Road  Builders'  -Association  canvassed  the 
country  thoroughly,  as  it  was  felt  that  a 
gathering  so  important  to  the  nationwide 
highway  industry  should  always  be  held 
in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  at  the  present  time 
Chicago  is  the  only  city  which  can  meet 
the  specifications  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  .Association  in  regard  to  hotel 
accommodations  and  exhibition  space  for 
heavy  machinery.  .At  the  show  held  last 
January,  more  than  three  hundred  car- 
loads of  machinery  were  displayed,  and 
the  registration  list  showed  that  more 
than  16,000  persons  interested  in  the  va- 


rious phases  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  were  in  attendance. 

\V.  H.  Connell,  engineering  executive 
and  deputy  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  has  announced 
that  the  convention  will  be  carried  on  in 
two  divisions,  one  covering  the  engineer- 
ing side  of  road  building,  and  the  other 
the  construction  side.  These  two  divisions 
of  the  convention  will  be  in  session  simul- 
taneously in  adjacent  rooms.  By  handling 
the  program  in  this  manner,  those  inter- 
ested in  engineering  can  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  engineering  subjects,  while 
those  whose  main  interest  is  in  construc- 
tion may  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  that 
phase  of  the  work. 

An  effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  in- 
crease the  attendance  from  foreign  coun- 
tries by  issuing  official  invitations  re- 
questing other  nations  to  send  delegates, 
and  special  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
their  entertainment.  Invitations  also  will 
be  extended  to  the  Pan-.American  High- 
way Commission  and  to  the  delegates  who 
attend  the  Pan-.American  Road  Congress 
in  Buenos  Aires  this  fall. 
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ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  SURFACING 

Used     by     Highway    Commission    to   Salvage    Worn-out     Pavements 


By  E    B.  Cornell 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


Motorists  will  generally  concede  that 
one  of  the  State  Highwaj'  Commission's 
least  enviable  jobs  is  that  of  reconciling 
the  many  new  paving  constructions 
needed  with  the  funds  actually  providctl. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  the 
Commission's  resourcefulness  in  a  method 
it  has  developed  to  salvage  hundreds  of 
miles  of  worn-out  roads  at  savings  repre- 
senting many  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  by  resurfacing  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete. 

This  method  consists  of  using  the  sur- 
faces of  old  roads,  which  have  become 
well  compacted  by  long  service,  to  serve 
in  the  place  of  new-constructed  sub-bases. 
A  recent  contract  for  work  of  this  t>pe 
was  awarded  to  the  Valley  Paving  and 
Construction  Company  for  an  eight-mile 
asphaltic-concrete  surfacing  pavement  on 
the  State  Highway  south  of  Stockton. 
The  original  macadam  had  borne  the 
traffic  of  eleven  years  and  though  uneven 
was  well  compacted.  It  has  been  found 
that  such  a  roadbed  makes  an  excellent 
sub-base  to  support  a  surfacing  of  as- 
phaltic concrete. 

The  contract  called  for  a  pavement 
twenty  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  8.1 
miles,  thickness  2  inches  at  the  center 
increasing  to  5  inches  at  the  edges.  The 
adaptability  of  a  thin  layer  of  asphaltic- 
concrete  pavement  for  this  type  of  sur- 
facing made  possible  this  specification  in 
preference  to  other  types  of  modern 
construction  which,  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  would  have  had  to  be  of  a 
greater  thickness  and  correspondingly  of 
a  gi-eater  cost. 

This  contract  involved  the  lajing  of 


24,400  tons  of  asphaltic  concrete  mix  at 
a  unit  price  of  $6.05  per  ton.  Some  of 
this  material  was  used  to  level  up  the 
old  oil  macadam  and  the  greater  part 
to  construct  the  20  foot  surface. 

The  finished  job  to  the  State  for  the 
8.1  miles  of  pavement  was  .$147,620.00,  or 
a  cost  per  mile  of  .118,224.70  for  a  20 
foot  modern  driveway.  Expressed  as  a 
cost  in  a  common  unit  area,  there  was 
expended  only  $.1725  per  square  foot. 

A  snnilar  saving  was  made  to  the  State 
of  California  in  1921  when  the  Highway 
Commission  laid  an  asphaltic  concrete 
surface  upon  the  old  oil  macadam  sub- 
grade  on  a  part  of  the  State  Highway 
east  of  the  City  of  Tracy,  which  has 
proven  durable  and  satisfactory. 

Asphaltic  Concrete  Surfacing 

Salvages  Old  Oil  Macadam 

Pavement  on  California 

State  Highway  near  Stockton 


Construction  View  on  the  8.1  mile  stretch  of 
asphaltic  concrete  20  feet  in  width  just  comple- 
ted for  California  State  Highway  Commission. 


This  not  uncommon  question  of  what 
to  do  with  an  old,  worn-out  macadam 
roadway    has    been    very    satisfactorily 
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niwweri'd  liy  tin-  Califoriiiii  llinliway 
('oiniiiiiwiot)  in  coiirttructinit  ii  |N-riiiin)ciil 
H^pliiiltic  coiicn-to  svirfacc  upiui  the  r<ia<i- 
ImmI  iisiiic  tin-  existing  inacadain  as  a 
siil)-l)a.s«'. 

Thin  oil  iimcadain  was  laid  13  years 
ajto  and  by  lK'ariii(£  tlu>  traffic  of  1 1  years 
hml  l)ecoinc  a  very  coinpactt'il.  thoiitili 
uni'ven,  roadlM'*!  niakinj;  a  most  dcsiralilc 
8ul>-l)a.s<'  to  support  a  surfa<'iiiK  of  as- 
phaltic  concrete. 

Healizing  the  savinn  to  In-  iiiadi'  !>> 
salvaging  the  old  roadl>ed  and  sernriiip, 
at  the  same  time,  a  substantial  tyjie  of 
modern  pavement  at  a  minimum  cost, 
the  Commission  awarded  a  contract  on 
July  Kith,  1924,  to  the  Valley  Paving 
and  Construction  Company  for  tiie  con- 
struction of  an  asphalt ic  concrete  sur- 
facing pavement  on  the  State  Highway 
south  of  Stockton. 

This  contract  called  for  the  huiiding 
of  a  pavement  20  feet  wide,  extending 
8.1  miles  In'tween  the  west  boundary  of 
San  Joaquin  County  and  the  town  of 
Banta.  The  thickne.ss  specified  wa.s  2 
inches  at  the  center,  increasing  to  .") 
inches  at  the  edges.  The  adaptability  of 
a  thin  layer  of  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ment for  this  type  of  surfacing  maiie 
possible  this  specification  in  preference 
to  other  types  of  modern  construction 
which,  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
would  have  ha<l  to  be  of  a  great^'r  thick- 


ness  and    correspondingly    of   a    gn-.n 
cost. 


«.H^r 


I  ocntnil  Mphntt  plant,  luu*  just  bern  Bprtrnd 
I  raked  to  ihi*  orirrcct   thirkn«s  muly  for 
thia  rollinc. 


This  contract  involved  the  laying  of 
24,400  tons  of  asphaltic  concrete  mix  at 
a  unit  price  of  $(i.0o  per  ton.  Some  of 
this  material  was  used  to  level  up  the 
old  oil  macadam  and  the  greater  part 
to  construct  the  20  foot  surface. 

The  finished  job  to  the  State  for  the 
8.1  miles  of  pavement  was  $147,620.00,  or 
a  cost  per  mile  of  $18,224.70  for  a  20  foot 
modern  driveway.  Expressed  as  a  cost 
in  a  common  unit  area,  there  was  expend- 
ed only  $.1725  per  square  foot. 

A  similar  saving  was  made  to  the  State 
of  California  in  1021  when  the  Highway 
Commission  laid  an  asphaltic  concrete 
surface  upon  the  old  oil  macadam  sub- 
grade  on  a  part  of  the  Stat^  Highway 
east  of  the  City  of  Tracy,  which  has 
proven  durable  and  satisfactory. 
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ASSISTANT  CITY  MANAGERS 

The  Policy  of  Making  Provision  for  Such  an  Officer. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  League  held 
at  Asilomar  near  Monterey,  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  providing  tor 
assistant  city  managers,  in  other  words, 
an  understudy  who  would  be  capable  of 
taking  up  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
city  manager  in  case  of  his  enforced  ab- 
sence for  a  considerable  period.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  aroused  much  in- 
terest. It  proceeded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ashburner:  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  and  make  a  comment  or 
two  on  this  subject.  I  have  had  this  mat- 
ter drawn  to  my  attention  a  good  many 
times  in  the  past  several  years,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  necessity  for  assistant 
city  managers,  particularly  in  the  large- 
sized  cities,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
Cleveland,  that  are  now  operating  under 
this  plan.  Mr.  Koiner  remarked  that  he 
had  seventeen  department  heads.  I  do  not 
know  what  those  department  heads  are, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  en- 
tirely too  many  departments  directly  next 
to  the  manager.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
answer  to  the  city  manager  in  that  case 
is,  a  little  more  concentration  in  depart- 
ments. The  great  danger,  though,  from  an 
assistant  city  manager,  in  my  opnion,  is 
to  the  manager  himself.  A  department 
head  knows  the  details  of  his  department, 
and  he  knows  the  things  that  he  believes 
are  the  proper  things  to  do  in  that  depart- 
ment. Reports  and  letters  only  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  information.  The  as- 
sistant city  manager,  dealing  with  the  de- 
partment head,  as  the  go-between  be- 
tween the  manager  and  the  department 
head,  can  only  convey  to  the  manager  the 
impression  that  he  has  got  by  direct  con- 
tact with  the  department  head.  He  may  be 
absolutely  honest  in  his  intentions,  but 


the  information  that  gets  to  headquarters 
is  only  the  mental  attitude  that  he  has  ar- 
rived at,  after  going  into  details  in  the  de- 
partment. Consequently,  the  manager  has 
only  got  a  second  hand  reflex  from  the 
department  head,  whereas,  a  (ew  mo- 
ments, with  a  concentration  of  depart- 
ments, cutting  them  down  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  heads,  with  a  few  questions 
asked,  the  manager  has  got  the  drift  of 
the  department  head's  thoughts.  He  can 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. He  can  allow  or  disallow,  and 
change  or  recommend  such  things  as  will 
bring  that  department  into  its  proper  re- 
lation to  the  whole  administration.  And  I 
think  that  the  managers  are  making  a 
mistake  in  not  keeping  in  closer  touch, 
first-handed,  with  the  department  rather 
than  through  the  intermediary  of  an  as- 
sistant city  manager. 

Mr.  Turner  (Sacramento):  I  would  like 
to  satisfy  myself  on  what  I  consider  a 
burning  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
citizens  of  cities  where  they  have  the 
managerial  form  of  government,  and  in 
those  cities  which  are  about  to  embark 
upon  it.  That  question  is  this:  is  a  man- 
ager a  direct  ministerial  or  administrative 
officer,  or  is  he  simply  a  consultant  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  municipal 
government?  Now  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money  for  a 
high-salaried  manager  to  sit  down  and  di- 
rect minor  details  which  any  head  of  a 
subordinate  department,  or  virtually  any 
employee  of  that  subordinate  department 
could  as  well  take  care  of,  at  a  salary 
maybe  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  of 
what  the  manager  is  paid.  It  has  been  my 
private  opinion  that  the  primary  function 
of  a  city  manager  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
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a  consultant,  or  directing  dfficcr  as  far  as 
formulating;  municipal  policies  arc  con- 
ccrncil,  and  I  would  like  to  have  my 
opinion  either  verified  or  discredited  in 
that  regard  this  morning,  if  it  is  possililc. 
Mr.  Ashburner:  The  city  manager  is 
rather  more  than  a  consultant  because  he 
has  the  authority  to  put  his  recommenda- 
tions into  eflFect.  And  a  manager  that  fools 
with  details  is  not  fit  for  his  job.  His  desk 
ought  to  be  clear.  He  ought  to  not  only 
consult,  but  to  remember  that  he  has  the 
authority  to  put  his  opinions  across, 
whereas  you  call  in  a  consultant  and  he 
simply  tells  you  what  you  shall  do,  ami 
you  please  yourself  whether  you  shall  lio 
it  or  not. 

.\Ir.  Turner:  That  answers  my  question. 
Professor  Samuel  C.  May:  If  I  may 
speak  again.  This  problem  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
come  before  a  group  of  city  managers, 
from  several  points  of  view.  First  of  ail, 
the  recruitment  of  city  managers  ami 
their  training.  Where  are  we  going  tt)  get 
them  from  ?  Now,  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
city  managers  are  engineers.  The  reason 
for  that  is  comparatively  simple.  The  en- 
gineers began  industrial  engineering  as  a 
study.  To  some  extent  human  engineer- 
ing, and  the  idea  of  scientific  management 
in  industries,  grew  up  among  the  engi- 
neers, and  it  was  natural,  when  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  came  along, 
for  the  people  to  turn  to  these  men  who 
had  been  considering  scientific  manage- 
ment. Another  reason  was  that  in  the 
smaller  cities  the  city  manager  could  be 
the  city  engineer  and  the  city  manager  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  engineering  prob- 
lems of  government  are,  in  proportion, 
becoming  less  and  less — I  say  in  propor- 
tion— they  arc  just  as  important  as  they 
have  been.  But  the  social  problems  of 
government  arc  going  ahead  at  a  very 
great  rate:  play grou mis,  recreation  cen- 
ters, health  centers  and  things  of  that 
nature  are  going  ahead  at  a  rapiii  rate. 


And  the  question  arises:  where  arc  we 
to  find  men  for  our  future  cities  to  serve 
as  city  managers?  .■Xnd  I  believe  the  only 
way  we  can  get  proper  men,  men  with  a 
l>road  point  of  view,  men  who  are  not 
only  specialists,  but  also  see  the  problem 
in  a  broad  general  way,  as  a  city  manager 
must  see  it,  is  to  get  men  who  have  had  a 
certain  apprenticeship. 

Now,  if  you  will  study  the  development 
of  any  profession,  whether  it  be  medicine 
or  law  or  any  other  profession,  or  archi- 
tecture, you  will  find  that  men  just  grew 
into  that  profession  first,  and  then  an  ap- 
prenticeship grew  up,  and  the  young 
lawyer,  for  instance,  merely  took  a  place 
in  the  older  lawyer's  office,  and,  event- 
ually, the  L'niversity  stepped  in  and  gave 
a  certain  amount  of  training. 

Now,  that  is  going  to  be  the  history  of 
the  city  manager  profession,  if  it  follows 
the  other  professions,  as  it  is  bound  to  do. 
I  do  not  say  the  time  has  come  as  yet 
when  the  l'niversity  can  turn  out  a  city 
manager,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
best  city  managers  in  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pick  up  themselves,  or  get 
it  some  other  way,  that  broad  training 
which  covers  more  than  one  special  field. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Koiner  said  about  not  wanting  an  as- 
sistant city  manager  as  head  of  a  depart- 
ment. A  man  may  be  a  splendid  head  of 
one  particular  department.  He  may  be  a 
good  public  health  officer,  or  city  engi- 
neer, or  recreation  head,  but  the  problerti 
of  city  manager,  just  as  our  city  manager 
from  Stockton  says,  is  not  that  of  detail, 
particularly,  but  it  is  a  problem  of  correla- 
tion, it  is  the  working  out  and  correlating 
of  the  different  departments,  more  than 
anything  cLse.  If  you  remember  the  cam- 
paigns that  were  put  over  with  regard  to 
a  city  manager,  when  the  matter  is  first 
voted  on  in  a  city,  the  whole  argument  is, 
centralization  and  correlation,  to  st. 
duplication,    to    fit    the   departments  i 
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The    Immorality    of   Taxing 
Govemment  Obligations 

Bv  William  Dolge,  C.  P.  A. 


IT  IS  remarkable  how  the  economic  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx  are  glibly  and  uncon- 
sciously quoted  with  approval  by  many  to 
whom  the  very  words  "Marx"  and  "socialism" 
are  anathema. 

Much  of  this  Marxian  theory  is  so  plausible. 
Thus  we  find  even  the  advisory  committee  on 
inheritance  taxes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  endeavor  to  present 
both  sides  fairly,  submitting  the  following  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  inheritance 
and  gift  ta.\es:  "An  inheritance  lax  is  necessary 
to  prevent  evasions  of  other  taxes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  federal  income  tax. 
In  default  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
permitting  the  federal  income  tax  to  reach  large 
amounts  of  property  invested  in  so-called  tax- 
free  securities,  equity  to  persons  who  pay  the 
federal  tax  on  income  from  other  forms  of 
property  demands  that  the  federal  government 
reach  these  tax-free  securities  as  efficiently  as  is 
possible.  The  Treasury  Department  reports 
that  the  total  of  wholly  tax-free  securities  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1912  was  $4,000,000,000 
(four  billion  dollars)  whereas  at  the  end  of  De- 
■  cember,  1924,  it  was  $13,552,000,000,  having  in- 
creased by  two  billion  dollars  in  the  preceding 
two  years.  The  estate  tax  is  the  most  efficient 
means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  reaching  these  lax-free  securities." 
(The  italics  are  the  author's.)  The  remedy  for 
poorly  drawn  and  poorly  administered  tax  acts  is 
not  in  additional  and  more  obnoxious  tax  acts, 
but  in  common-sense  downward  revision,  such  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon.  Yet  even  Mr.  Mellon  is  not  altogether 
proof  against  the  insidious  and  sophisticated 
doctrine  of  the  Marxian  Socialists,  for  he  too 
would  tax  the  income  from  government  obli- 
gations, the  so-called  "tax-exempt"  or  "ta.\- 
free"  securities. 

Consider  This  Parable 
The  immorality  of  taxing  government  obliga- 
tions is  easily  apparent  from  an  analogous 
illustration,  not  clouded  or  obscured  by  reference 
to  collateral  matters.  For  example,  let  us 
suppose  that  John  Citizen  has  been  successful 
in  business  for  a  number  of  years.  His  credit  is 
excellent.     He  has  the  confidence  of  his  em- 


ployes, of  his  bank,  of  his  creditors,  of  his 
customers.  The  growing  business  indicates 
the  desirability  of  opening  a  branch  store  in  an 
adjoining  city.  Lacking  the  necessary  capital 
for  the  new  store,  John  Citizen  calls  his  em- 
ployes together,  outlines  the  prospects  of  in- 
creased business  and  offers  to  pay  6  per  cent 
interest,  $5  a  month,  to  each  of  his  employes 
who  will  lend  him  $1000  for  the  new  venture. 

Every  one  of  his  ten  employes  having  faith  in 
his  honor,  ability  and  integrity,  lends  John 
Citizen  the  required  $1000;  some  of  the  em- 
ployes— out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  the  firm — 
mortgage  their  possessions  to  help  in  the  new- 
venture. 

Six  months  later  John  Citizen  calls  his  em- 
ployes together  to  announce  that  business  is 
not  so  good,  the  new  venture  is  more  costly  than 
he  supposed,  and  beginning  the  first  of  the  next 
month  every  employe's  salary  will  be  reduced 
$5  a  month;  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money 
will  be  paid,  $5  a  month,  as  heretofore.  Are 
there  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  such 
action  by  John  Citizen? 

Uncle  Sam  Doing  the  Same 

And  yet?  Isn't  that  exactly  what  happened 
to  John  Citizen?  Didn't  Uncle  Sam,  whose 
credit  was  excellent,  come  to  us  all  in  1917  and 
in  1918,  borrow  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to 
lend,  promise  to  pay  us  3}^  per  cent,  4  per  cent, 
4J4  per  cent,  even  to  4%  per  cent  interest,  and 
then  calmly  turn  around  and  commence  to 
collect  back  some  of  the  interest  in  graduated 
income  tax,  (surtax)  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
interest  and  more  too  in  estate  or  inheritance 
taxes? 

In  all  discussions  of  the  tax  question  relating 
to  government  obligations,  this  phase  of  the 
immorality,  the  plain  dishonesty  of  taxing  these 
obligations  is  overlooked.  Mr.  Mellon  in  his 
"Taxation:  The  People's  Business,"  published 
last  year,  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  tax-ex- 
empt securities.  The  reader  may  well  be  at  a 
loss  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Mellon  is  continuing 
the  able  advocacy  of  a  reduction  of  surta.xes  of 
the  first  seven  chapters  of  his  book,  or  whether 
he  is  advocating  the  taxing  of  state,  county, 
district  and  municipal  bonds. 
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Thr  pn>|Miml  iif  n  rcmHlitutioiml  iiiiifiKliiicnt 
nuikinK  tin-  lax  rpripnirnl  lK>twpon  tlii-  fnlcnil 
Ruvenmient  »nil  the  ncvcral  »tBtc«  B|i|»ir«'iitly 
hsji  ra|itiin'<l  thr  SerrcUry'H  iiiukKinatiun  ami  hi- 
lowK  niRht  nf  thr  fiirt  that  pxcopt  for  iHuisihle 
refundiiiK  pur|i<>wH  the  fcdi-nil  novprnnipnt  will 
not  find  it  neceitmry  to  ii«!<iic'  new  oMipitions  fur 
many  yearn  to  c«inie.  So  the  adniittedly  hiijher 
interest  rate  would  fall  altoRcther  <iii  the  htjile, 
county,  district  or  city  isMiiiiiK  new  obliicttioiiM — 
the  higher  interest  rate  pUcinKa  heavier  Imrden 
on  the  taxpi'ver. 

It  is  awiiiined  that  "the  existence  of  this  mass 
of  exempt  seciirities  constitutes  an  economic  evil 
of  the  f^rst  nuiffnitude,"  hut  no  proof  is  ofTercd 
in  sup|X)rt  of  that  statement  except  the  further 
allegation  tliat  "the  continued  issue  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  encourages  the  growth  of 
public  indebtedness  and  tends  to  divert  capital 
from  productive  enterprise." 

These  statements  ignore  the  legal  limiUitions 
on  the  incurring  of  governmental  indebtedness, 
the  limitation  the  market  for  such  obligations 
puts  on  their  issuance,  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  other  effective  ways  of  avoiding  excessive 
taxation,  and  finally  that  money  l>orrowed  for 
Btate,  county,  district  and  municiiml  purj^'ses  is 
not  necessarily,  indeed  only  to  a  relatively  minor 
extent,  diverted  from  productive  cnteri>rises. 
Thus  no  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  money  borrowed  for  school  puriKJses  is  an 
impmiHT  diversion  from  productive  enterprises. 

Aids  Many  Types  of  Production 

The  great  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  by 
the  state  of  California  in  recent  years  has  been 
for  the  construction  of  highways, — surely  a 
productive  cnteri>rise.  The  great  bonded  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  Los  Angeles  and  by  San 
Francisco  has  l)een  for  the  development  of 
water,  and  an  examination  of  the  punx)ses  of 
lK)nd  issues  of  counties,  districts  and  other 
municiimlities  will  show  that  the  indebtedness 
is  incurred  for  improvement  of  transportation, 
for  highways  and  streets,  for  education,  for 
health,  for  fire  prevention  and  protection,  etc., 
and  only  to  a  nominal  extent  for  so-called  un- 
productive enteniriscs,  such  as  city  halls, 
county  court  houses  and  like  administrative 
necessities  of  a  government.  No  claim  is  made 
here  that  our  legislators  are  wise  and  far-seeing 
financiers,  or  gcs^l  economists,  but  exception  is 
taken  to  the  implication  forever  rife  that  the 
increased  and  increasing  lK>ndcd  indebtedness 
of  our  states,  counties,  ilistricts  and  municipali- 
ties is  "an  economic  evil  of  firsf  magnitude"  and 
that  it  "tends  to  divert  capital  from  productive 
enterprise." 

Secretary  Mellon  conceded  without  argument 
that  "tax  exemption  is  a  iimterial  factor  in 
fixing  the  price  at  which  thew  securities  are 
(were)  sold."  Indeed  he  proves  it  by  his 
illustration  of  the  price  of  first  Lil>erty  •i'.i's  as 


compared  with  •l'4'»  of  the  same  issue;  and  he 
objects  to  pn)|K)H«'d  legislation  which  seeks  l<i 
liermit  the  I'niteil  Suites  to  tax  securities 
issued  by  a  state  or  its  subdivisions  but  would 
not  allow  the  state  to  tax  securities  issued  V>y  the 
federal  government,  on  the  ground  that  "such 
discrimination  would  lie  indefensible,"  closing 
the  paragraph  with  this  trenchant  sentence: 
"Irrcsi)ective  of  its  validity,  such  legislation 
would  seem  to  lie  dishonest." 

Sees  Flaws  in  Mellon  Argument 

But  the  other  pn>iMi.>*nl,  reciprocal  taxation  of 
federal  and  state  obligations  has  Mr.  Mellon's 
approval,  liecause  "the  constantly  gttiwing  mass 
of  tax-exempt  securities  threaten  the  public 
revenues,"  although  we  are  not  told  how,  when 
find  where  the  decrease  in  revenue  to  federal 
government  and  stiite  will  come  alx>ut.  Tliat 
tjLX-exenipt  securities  help  to  defeat  surtax  will 
be  conceded  by  every  student  of  taxation,  but 
that  is  tio  reason  fr)r  taxing  obligations  of  the 
federal  government ,  of  a  state  or  its  subdivisions, 
and  Mr.  Mellon  himself  is  in  favor  of  a  drastic 
reduction  of  surtax  in  order  to  provide  more 
revenue, — for  an  excessive  tax  defeats  itself,  it 
makes  avoidance  profitable. 

Grantitig  that  "the  increase  of  debts  of  states 
and  cities  constitute  a  constantly  growing  charge 
upon  the  taxpayers  in  the  several  states,  and  will 
ultimately  have  tt)  l>e  paid,  princi|ial  and 
interest,  through  tax  levies  u|K)n  these  very 
taxpayers,"  will  an  increased  rate  of  interest  on 
indebtedness,  will  increased  difficulty  in  mar- 
keting governmental  obligations  in  competition 
with  private  obligations,  brought  about  by  the 
alx>lition  of  the  tiux-exempt  feature,  reduce  the 
constantly  growing  charge?  Will  it  not  increase 
this  charge  to  even  greater  amounts,  and  will 
not  the  burden  fall  still  heavier  on  the  citizen, 
on  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Will  not  these  "wealthy  investors"  who  now 
take  advantage  of  the  "jierfect  refuge  of  tax- 
exempt  securities"  find  other  means  of  avoid- 
ance, will  they  not  insist  on  higher  niles  of 
interest,  will  they  not  pass  the  burden  along, 
just  as  every  "small  investor"  does.  Taxes  are 
never  popular.  There  is  no  science  of  taxation, 
imless  that  science  l)e  "to  get  the  most  feathers 
fromthegoo.se  with  the  leastamount  of  squawk," 
but  there  is  a  common  honesty,  a  morality  in 
taxation  as  in  other  human  aflfairs.  .\  govern- 
ment borrowing  money  from  its  citizens  by- 
pledging  its  faith  and  credit,  agreeing  to  |>ay  a 
stipulated  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan,  would 
seem  to  lie  in  honor  bound  to  hold  the  lender 
seciu^  in  income  and  in  capital,  without  de- 
duction or  diminution  on  luiy  |)retext  whatstv 
ever.  And  until  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  con- 
fiscation insidiously  |)ernieated  the  thought  of 
the  country  no  one  defended  and  no  law  required 
the  levying  on  government  obligations  for  estate 
or  inheritance  taxes,  or  on  the  income  therefrom 
for  income  taxes. 
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PROPOSAL  TO  CONTROL  BILLBOARDS 

(Specially  devised  for  Penns\lvania  but  applicable  to  other  states) 
By  J.  Horace  McFarland,  L.  H.  D. 


The  state  of  Pennsylvania  controls 
10,307  miles  of  highways,  of  which  5,780 
miles  are  improved,  and  on  all  of  which 
maintenance  is  expended  by  the  State. 
From  1919  to  1923,  $180,000,000  was  ex- 
pended on  this  highway  system,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  between  1923  and  1927 
$220,000,000  additional  will  be  expended. 

Travel  on  these  highways  is  increasing 
rapidly,  there  being  now  in  use  more  than 
one  million  registered  motor  vehicles,  in- 
dependent of  horse-drawn  and  other 
traffic.  This  travel  is  generally  conducted 
at  an  average  speed  of  at  least  ten  times 
that  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  result  of  in- 
creased traffic  and  increased  speed  on 
relatively  narrow  roads  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  accidents,  showing  more  than 
a  thousand  deaths  within  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  non-fatal  accidents.  It  is 
notable  that  the  major  portion  of  these 
deaths  and  accidents  occurs  on  the 
straightaway  stretches  of  the  state  high- 
ways. 

To  reduce  so  far  as  possible  the  increas- 
ing danger  of  the  state  highways,  the  sec- 
retary of  highways  has  painted  traffic 
lines  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  and 
erected  substantial  guardrails  where  they 
are  needed,  also  increasingly  placing  along 
the  highways  signs  giving  readable  Warn- 
ings to  motorists  of  crossings,  turns, 
grades,  school  proximity,  and  the  like. 
Thus  the  secretary  of  highways  is  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  protect  and  warn  the 
users  of  the  roads. 

While  property  abutting  upon  the  state 
highways  is  materially  benefited  by  the 
improvement  of  those  highways,  no  bene- 
fits are  assessed  against  such  property, 
and  it  is  therefore  asserted  that  the 
owners  of  property  abutting  on  the  state 


highways  have  no  inherent  right  to  their 
use  other  than  for  transportation  purposes. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  placing  of  private 
advertising  on  abutting  private  property, 
intended  to  be  read  from  these  highways, 
is  therefore  not  a  natural  right  or  a  servi- 
tude properly  imposed  upon  the  highway 
itself. 

It  is  obvious,  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  that  anything  which 
diverts  attention  from  the  dangers  of 
traffic  or  from  the  safe  operation  of  the 
rapidly  moving  vehicles  using  the  state 
highways,  is  an  interference  with  the 
public  safety. 

Private  advertising  signs  intended  to  be 
read  by  the  users  of  the  state  highways, 
must,  if  they  have  any  value  to  the  adver- 
tisers, divert  attention  from  the  dangers 
to  the  traffic,  from  the  traffic  lines,  from 
the  guard-rails,  and  from  the  official  signs 
placed  along  the  highway  to  warn  users 
thereof  of  dangerous  points,  and  are  there- 
fore an  interference  with  the  public 
safety,  increasing  the  danger  to  those 
using  the  state  highways. 

These  private  advertising  signs  are  by 
their  very  nature  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  purpose  of  the  official  cautionary 
signs,  traffic  lines,  and  guard-rails.  They 
are  intended  to  attract  and  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the 
operators  of  the  rapidly-moving  vehicles 
in  question. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  and  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the 
warning  and  directing  efforts  now  being 
put  forth,  it  was  proposed  in  the  so-called 
"Buckman  bill"  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1925  to  place  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Highways  all  advertising 
signs  visible  from   the  State  Highways, 
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authorizing  him,  under  the  police  power  of 
the  State,  to  permit  only  those  to  remain 
or  to  be  newly  erected  that  do  not,  in  his 
judgment,  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  traffic 
on  such  highways  by  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  drivers  of  vehicles  used  thereon. 
This  general  proposition  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  Attorney  General  George  W. 
Woodruff  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania; 
with  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth;  with  William  H.  Con- 
nell,  deputy  secretary  of  highways  of 
Pennsylvania;  with  former  Judge  Edward 
W.  Bi'ddle  of  Carlisle;  with  Mrs.  Mabel 
Willebrandt,  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States;  with  Hon.  John  Barton 
Payne,  an  ex-judge  of  the  superior  court, 
Chicago;  with  Everett  L.  Millard,  a 
Chicago  attorney  who  has  successfully 
carried  a  famous  billboard  case  through 


the  United  States  supreme  court,  and 
with  Frank  B.  Williams,  counsel  for  the 
National  Committee  for  Restriction  of 
Outdoor  Advertising,  of  New  York  city. 
All  these  authorities  agree  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound  and  that  the  police  power 
of  the  state  can  properly  be  exercised  as 
proposed  in  protection  of  public  safety 
along  the  state's  highways.  Another  able 
attorney,  in  commenting  on  this  proposi- 
tion which  he  considers  legally  sound, 
adds  the  thought  that  as  abutting  prop- 
erty owners  benefit  greatly  from  the 
building  of  improved  roads  by  the  state 
and  federal  authorities,  and  as  they  are 
not  assessed  for  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  roads,  they  might  legally  be  re- 
strained from  maintaining  or  erecting 
private  adv'ertising  signs  that  tend  to 
interfere    with    the    safety    of    traffic. 

— Xational  Municipal  Review  for  June 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK" 

(From  "The  Asphalt  Association") 


T/iij  internationally  famous  thoroughfare  is  paved  mth  sheet  asphalt  and  is  rated  i 
paved  streets  in  the  world.  It  carries  a  traffic  of  37,000  vehicles  daily. 


of  the  finest 


Why  the  quotation  marks? 

Because  there  is  hardly  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  has  not  at  some  time 
had  occasion  to  say:  "Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York."  All  in  all,  it  is  America's  most 
notable  thoroughfare,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  thousands  of  people  abroad. 

Visualize  Fifth  Avenue,  and  your  clear- 
est mental  conception  will  be  its  mag- 
nificent pavement.  Though  bordered  for 
miles  by  splendid  buildings,  a  good  pic- 
ture of  Fifth  Avenue  carries  the  e>  e 
straight  to  the  pavement,  with  its  enor- 
mous volume  of  motor  car  and  bus  traffic. 
W.ithout  being  told,  you  know  that  the 
pavement  is  sheet  asphalt.  Nothing  could 
induce  New   York   people   to   have    any 


other  type  of  pavement  on  their  show 
street.  This  is  because  sheet  asphalt  is 
attractive  in  appearance,  possesses  maxi- 
mum resistance  to  impact  and  attrition, 
is  never  transformed  into  mud  or  dust,  is 
easily  and  quickly  replaced  when  opened 
for  repairs  to  underground  pipe  lines, 
does  not  absorb  liquid  or  filth,  and  is  easily 
cleaned  and  highly  sanitary.  It  is  suited 
to  all  types  of  traffic,  and  its  wearing 
qualities  exceed  those  of  any  other  type. 
This  pavement  of  6  inches  of  1 :3:6  mix- 
ture of  Portland  cement  concrete  base 
with  3  inches  of  asphaltic  binder  and  sheet 
asphalt  surface  costs  less  than  many  com- 
munities are  paying  today  for  country 
roads. 
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are  Jl%0led  MacoSam 

Out  of  462.47  miles  of  roads  under  the  super- 
vision of  San  Joaquin  County,  327.62  miles  are 
of  oiled  macadam.  This  is  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial to  the  satisfactory  service  that  this  type 
of  highway  renders  the  community. 
. . .  For  twenty  years,  Gilmore  has  been  making 
better  roads  for  Californians  to  drive  over. 
Throughout  the  state  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  roads  laid  with  Gilmore  Road  Oil  and 
Asphaltic  Binders  that  have  withstood  the  test  of 
time  with  practically  no  expense  for  maintenance. 
.  .  .  Gilmore  Engineers,  Gilmore  Service  and  Gilmore  Road 
Oils  are  solving  road  paving  problems  everywhere.  Constant 
application  to  this  work  has  brought  Gilmore  to  the  point 
ot  perfection. 

.  .  .  Our  battery  of  huge  thermos  trucks  is  always  available  for 
distributing  Gilmore  Road  Oil  which  can  be  delivered  any  place 
in  the  West  in  Gilmore's  own  specially  constructed  tank  cars. 

GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  East  28th  Street  ::  ::  Los  Angeles,  Califoraia 


GILMORE 
ROAD  OIL 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  HIGHWAYS 


A  constructive  contribution  to  the 
question  of  building  and  maintaining 
highways  is  offered  by  David  R.  Faries, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Southern  California,  in  February 
Touring  Topics.  Mr.  Faries  is  emphatic- 
ally of  the  opinion  that  the  autoist  is 
now  carrying  his  full  share  of  the  tax  load. 
But  he  offers  an  alternative  suggestion 
that  is  deserving  of  attention. 

This  is  an  application  of  the  street- 
paving  plan  to  highway  construction.  He 
quotes  among  others  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  which,  after  dismissing 
the  proposal  for  higher  gasoline  taxes  and 
registration  fees,  says: 

The  cost  should  be  distributed  with 
reference  to  the  benefits.  In  the  case  of 
a  road  traversing  a  thinly  populated  sec- 
tion, but  necessary  as  a  connecting  link 
between  large  centers,  there  should  be  a 
division  of  expense  on  the  basis  that  the 
property  fronting  the  highway  will  he 
increased  in  value,  and  that  the  people 
using  the  road  will  have  an  advantage. 

Another  opinion  quoted  by  Mr.  Faries 
is  that  of  the  Pomona  Progress,  which 
says: 

The  claim  is  that  the  motorist  derives 
all  the  benefit  of  good  roads.  This*  is 
unsound  reasoning.  Nobody  derives 
greater  benefit  from  good  highways  than 
do  the  towns  along  the  highways,  the 
farms    adjacent    to    them    and    country 


tributary  to  such  paved  roads.  .  .  What 
has  enabled  local  landlords  in  every  town 
along  main  trunk  highways  to  double 
and  treble  their  rents  in  the  past  few 
years — improved  highways  principally, 
which  have  brought  ten  people  to  town 
where  one  came  before. 

A  third  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Faries  is 
that  of  a  member  of  the  Auto  Club  who, 
in  discussing  the  tax  situation  says: 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  highways, 
and  our  city  streets,  add  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  adjacent  land;  usually 
this  increment  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  all 
the  expenses  of  constructing  the  highway. 
We  recognize  this  in  our  municipal  pro- 
cedure by  taxing  land  benefited  for  the 
entire  expense,  and  by  issuing  street 
improvement  bonds  for  the  amount. 
Some  such  procedure  should  be  followed 
in  our  state  highway  program.  Just  so 
far  as  a  highway  adds  value  to  land  in  its 
vicinity  just  that  far  should  we  go  in 
taxing  such  land. 

This  is  sound  doctrine.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience.  Laying  the 
cost  of  street  pavements  on  the  lots  bene- 
fited is  a  settled  policy.  This  principle, 
modified  in  the  application  to  fit  a  larger 
and  more  diversified  territory  or  district, 
will  solve  the  road-building  problem. 
The  publishers  of  Touring  Topics  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  presenting  this 
constructive  policy. 

Tax  Facts. 
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Indianapolis 

lights  for  the  future 

Novalux  is  fulfilling  Indianapolis'  dream 
of  ideal  street  lighting.  6400  Novalux  units 
now  being  placed  in  operation  constitute 
the  first  installation  of  an  ideal  system  for 
this  city,  the  system  which  will  make 
Indianapolis  one  of  the  best  lighted  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Future  additions  will  conform  to  this  plan, 
to  increase  street  lighting  intensities  as 
traffic  increases  and  to  provide  ample  light- 
ing for  the  entire  city. 

Indianapolis  is  another  large  city,  in  addi- 
tion to  Chicago  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  which 
has  joined  this  year  the  long  list  of  G-E 
lighted  cities. 


Form  9  Novalux 
mounted  on   U 
Mrlnl  two-liiht 
arda  arr  uard  to  liiht 
ttw  ptincipAt  buminmma 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  SALES  OFFICES    IN  ALL   LARUE   CITIE; 
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{Continued  from  pai/e  2'^S) 

gether  and  get  them  to  harmonize,  to  get 
it  all  together  to  a  head,  and  the  city 
manager  is  that  head.  Now,  if  the  city 
manager  is  the  head,  we  will  find  that, 
even  as  head  of  the  city,  there  are  many 
things  that  he  must  delegate.  Now  let  us 
see  what  some  of  those  things  might  be 
that  would  not  fall  under  one  particular 
specialist,  or  into  the  domain  of  one  de- 
partment. Budget  control!  No  city  man- 
ager can  handle  his  budget  control — I  tlo 
not  mean  now  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mates— but  his  continuous  data,  his  work 
program  without  someone  to  help  him  to 
do  it.  Your  personal  work  touches  the 
entire  city.  And  so  there  are  some  prob- 
lems where  a  young  man,  who,  I  hope, 
some  day  can  be  trained  in  the  University, 
in  the  theoretical  part  of  it,  just  as  a  law- 
yer is  trained  in  the  theory  of  his  pro- 
fession, can  go  into  office  under  the  man 
who  is  city  manager,  and  be  put  into  those 
positions  where  he  gets  a  view  of  the  en- 
tire city,  because  from  those  men,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  recruited  the  best  city  man- 
agers in  the  future. 

So  I  think  if  city  managership  is  to  be- 
come a  profession,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  arrange  for  some  form  of  an  appren- 
ticeship. I  think,  as  Mr.  Koiner  suggests, 
the  problem  is  forcing  itself  on  the  city 
manager.  The  city  manager  generally 
wants  someone,  not  just  in  one  depart- 
ment, but  someone  with  whom  he  can 
talk  over  his  general  problem,  with  an  as- 
sociate, who  will  be  able,  in  the  future, 
.  not  only  to  take  his  place  in  that  partic- 
ular city,  but — and  we  should  all  be  in- 
terested in  this  from  the  professional 
standpoint — whom  he  will  be  able  to  send 
out  into  some  other  city,  perhaps,  as  a 
full-fledged  city  manager. 

And  so  I  think  the  training  will  have 
to  come  through  the  assistant  city  man- 
agership. And  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
city  of  Pasadena  is  putting  that  in  an 
ordinance.  I  might  say  that  the  city  of 


Fresno  is  providing  for  an  assistant  city 
manager  in  their  charter.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  we  have  seen  in  some 
time.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Koiner:  Perhaps  a  word  regarding 
the  point  that  Mr.  Ashburner  raised, 
which  is  a  good  one,  of  our  seventeen  de- 
partments, might  not  be  amiss.  That 
number,  of  course,  includes  those  depart- 
ments of  which  I  do  not  have  charge:  the 
legal  department,  the  police  judge  and  the 
library.  But  there  are  about  thirteen  real 
departments.  The  others  are  smaller  de- 
partments, such  as  "the  city  mother." 
We  call  that  a  department.  Then  we  have 
a  censor  department.  There  are  two 
people  engaged  in  that.  It  is  not  a  real 
department.  That  was  formerly  consoli- 
dated with  the  city  mother's  work,  but 
the  business  of  censoring  in  Pasadena  be- 
came very  strenuous,  at  one  time,  and 
necessitated  all  of  the  time  of  those  who 
are  now  doing  it.  That  matter  is  now 
straightened  out  pretty  well,  but  cannot 
be  consolidated  back  as  yet. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  consolidated 
a  number  of  our  departments,  and  will 
further  as  our  work  gets  on  a  little  better 
basis.  Our  city  engineer  is  now  city  engi- 
neer and  superintendent  of  streets.  That 
was  formerly  two  positions.  Our  chief  of 
inspection  of  the  building  department  is 
now  one  office  when  it  was  formerly  three. 
That  has  been  consolidated.  The  city  en- 
gineer will  be  given  the  sewage  disposal 
works  a  little  later.  But  his  duties  are  so 
strenuous  at  the  present  time  that  he 
cannot  handle  it,  so  the  assistant  city 
manager  is  handling  that  until  it  can  be 
placed  over  into  the  city  engineer's  de- 
partment where  it  belongs.  All  sewage 
distribution  is  under  the  city  engineer, 
but  the  disposal  works,  for  the  present,  are 
operated  by  the  assistant  city  manager. 
I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point  of 
consolidation  of  offices,  to  have  one  office 
do  what  formerly  two  or  three  did.  We 
are  doing  that  wherever  it  is  possible.  But 
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our  work  is  very  heavy  right  now,  but  wc 
hope  to  make  a  few  more  consolidations  a 
little  later.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  at  this  con- 
vention two  assistant  city  managers,  and 
perhaps  we  would  be  interested  in  having 
a  very  few  remarks  from  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Buck,  assistant  city  manager  of  Ixing 
Beach,  is  here,  and  Mr.  Roy  W.  Pilling, 
assistant  city  manager  of  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Buck  (Long  Beach):  Mr. Chairman 
and  gentlemen:  .As  one  who  has  served 
in  this  capacity  for  about  two  years,  I  am 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  im- 
jxjrtance  and  the  need  of  an  assistant  to 
the  city  manager.  In  our  city  of  Long 
Beach,  with  a  population  of  140,(K)() 
people,  owning  as  we  do  our  own  water 
works,  and  gas  plant  and  gas  system,  com- 
bined with  a  great  harbor  development 
program,  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  duties 
which  the  city  manager  cannot  alone  at- 
tend to.  It  has  been  my  job  to  take  care 
of  just  as  many  things  as  possible  which 
the  city  manager  should  take  care  of,  but 
which  he  has  not  the  time  to  take  care  of. 
In  our  city  the  council  requires  that  the 
city  manager  shall  bring  in  all  ordinances. 
Obviously,  it  is  quite  a  task  to  prepare 
the  data  for  these  ordinances  for  the  city 
attorney.  That  has  been  my  job.  It  has 
further  been  my  task  to  meet  the  public, 
and  keep  away  from  the  manager  a  thou- 
sand and  one  details  that,  otherwise, 
crowd  in  upon  him,  and  which  he  has  not 
the  time  for,  if  he  is  to  give  the  attention 
that  is  necessary  to  the  big  problems  that 
confront  the  city.  His  time  must  be  free 
to  occupy  himself  with  these  big  prob- 
lems, and  if  he  is  constantly  hampered  by 
a  thousand  ami  one  details,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  he  cannot  give  this  necessary 
time.  Furthermf)re,  we  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  council  meetings,  two  or  three  every 
week,  and  the  sessions  are  usually  long. 
The  manager  has  not  the  time  to  attend 
all  of  these  meetings,  and  so  he  has  dele- 
gated to  me  the  job  of  representing  him 


in  the  council.  It  keeps  up  a  contact  be- 
tween the  administrative  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  city,  and  gives  him 
still  more  time  to  take  up  the  bigger 
problems. 

We  have,  in  the  last  year  in  Ix)ng  Beach, 
voted  thirteen  million  dollars  in  bonds. 
That  is  a  big  definite  program,  and,  neces- 
sarily, there  must  be  kept  up  a  point  of 
contact — a  very  close  point  of  contact, 
with  the  departments  that  have  in  charge 
the  expenditure  of  this  money.  .And  so 
there  is  in  that  matter  alone  quite  a  job 
for  an  assistant  city  manager.  Further- 
more, I  find  that  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  keep  in  very  intimate  contact  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  to  know  more  inti- 
mately what  they  are  doing,  and  thus  be 
able  to  keep  the  manager  informed  con- 
cerning a  great  many  things  that  he  him- 
self would  not  be  able  to  find  out.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Pilling  (Berkeley):  I  think 
Mr.  Buck  has  covered  the  field  so  well,  as 
to  the  functions  of  assistant  city  manager, 
and  it  has  also  been  covered  very  thor- 
oughly by  Mr.  Kyiner,  who  has  had  the 
experience  of  operating  with  an  assistant 
city  manager,  that  I  need  not  say  much 
in  addition.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  me 
to  think  of  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  "big  business."  My  experience  in 
public  work  has  been  limited.  But  in  big 
business,  as  you  all  know,  the  managers  of 
corporations  work  with  an  assistant.  I 
think  it  quite  logical  that  the  city  man- 
ager, being  practically  the  business  man- 
ager of  a  municipality,  should  find  plenty 
of  use  for  an  assistant  city  manager.  He 
might  not  need  to  call  him  "assistant  city 
manager."  He  might  call  him,  the  man- 
ager's secretary.  Perhaps  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  he  does  is  in  the  nature  of  private 
secretarial  work.  But  whatever  you  might 
call  him,  it  would  seem  to  me  as  though 
those  of  us  who  occupy  that  position  find 
a  great  deal  to  do. 

tConliniud  on  pii««  HO) 
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evening  when  the  band  is  playing  is  a 
revelation  of  local  pride  centering  on  the 
organization.  The  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Clarke,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  his  associates,  is  fittingly  ex- 
pressed in   the  following  statement: 

"My  service  as  director  of  the  Long 
Beach  Municipal  Band  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasurable  periods  of  a  musical 
career  extending  over  thirty-five  years," 
he  said. 

Big   Public    Improvement    Program 
for  Long  Beach 

Within  the  next  three  weeks  six  and 
one-half  miles  of  new  paving,  constituting 
the  largest  amount  of  paving  ever  under- 
taken by  the  city  at  one  time,  will  be 
under  contract,  according  to  a  report 
completed  recently  by  R.  D.  Van  Alstine, 
director  of  public  service.  Van  Alstine's 
data  also  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  the  city  constructed  ap- 
proximately 12  miles  of  paving,  43  miles 
of  walks,  and  34  miles  of  curb  at  a  total 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  $982,090.90. 

The  street  work  performed  gives  the 
city  100.5  miles  of  paved  highways  and 
42.3  miles  of  alleys. 

Contracts  on  approximately  40  miles 
of  street  paving  ordered  by  the  City 
Council  last  fiscal  year  are  being  held  up 
on  account  of  the  greater  Long  Beach 
annexation  suit  and  various  other  reasons. 
A  large  percentage  of  this  work  is  said  to 
be  in  newly  annexed  territory.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  suit  is  settled  favorably  to 
the  city,  the  contracts  will  be  awarded 
and  the  paving  installed,  officials  say. 

City  Engineer  Van  Alstine  stated  that 
the  next  big  paving  improvement  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  city  will  be  the  paving 
of  East  Ocean  Boulevard  from  Twentieth 
to  Euclid  Avenue.  The  date  of  protest 
on  this  work  is  set  for  July  14.  If  the 
improvement  isn't  protested  out,  actual 
paving  work  will  be  started  within  three 
or  four  weeks. 
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Mr.  Edy:  May  1  say  just  a  word  on  the 
subject?  I  was  interested  in  getting  the 
different  viewpoints  between  Mr.  .Ash- 
burner  and  Mr.  Koiner  as  to  the  number 
of  departments  that  ought  to  report  to 
the  city  manager.  It  sems  to  me,  that  it 
simply  cannot  be  decided,  for  all  time, 
how  many  department  heads  there  will 
be,  or  how  many  department  heads  will 
report  directly  to  the  city  manager.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  in  the  difference  in 
the  working  program  from  year  to  year, 
the  various  demands  upon  the  department 
head,  time  must  determine,  to  some  ex- 
tent, whether  or  not  that  department  head 
will  handle  a  number  of  problems,  or, 
perhaps,  center  his  attention  upon  some 
specific  problem.  In  Berkeley  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  want  to  say  today  that  a  year 
from  now  we  will  be  operating  with  the 
same  number  of  department  heads,  or  we 
would  have  either  more  or  less. 

Our  garbage  problem  in  Berkeley  has 
been  an  issue  for  some  time.  .Apparently  it 


was  an  issue  before  I  went  to  Berkeley, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  less  of  an  issue 
today  because  of  the  fact  that  the  thing 
has  been  straightened  out  in  grxxi  shape. 
But  this  was  the  situation:  .A  year  ago  in 
July  I  had  an  idea  that  the  garbage  works 
should  be  handled  in  the  department  of 
public  works,  and  so  I  placed  it  there.  It 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  The  work  last 
year  under  the  superintendent  of  streets 
and  city  engineer,  Mr.  Kddy,  who  is  here 
at  the  convention,  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Yet  now  he  is  engaged  on  a  street 
program,  which  means  that,  if  the  garbage 
work  is  to  be  continued  in  the  department 
of  public  works,  it  must  be  looked  after  by 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  Eildy.  Immediately, 
that  causes  me  to  realize  that  it  is  going 
to  be  one  step  further  away  from  the  city 
manager.  So  I,  temporarily,  had  it  taken 
outof  the  department  of  public  works,  and 
it  is  now  being  looked  after  directly  by 
Mr.  Pilling,  who  is  more  directly  in  con- 
tact with  me. 
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My  thought  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  city  manager  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
he  will  want  to  follow  for  all  time.  He  will 
want  to  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  expe- 
rience in  other  cities  as  to  how  many  de- 
partments he  desires  to  install,  and  how 
many  department  heads  shall  report  to  him. 

Mr.  Koiner:  I  want  to  clear  up  that  one 
point,  that  the  department  heads  report 
to  the  assistant  city  manager  in  Pasadena. 
That  is  not  true.  They  report  directly  to 
the  city  manager.  We  have  our  consulta- 
tion meetings  every  week,  at  which  all 
department  heads  come  together,  and 
there  the  assistant  city  manager  conducts 
the  meeting,  but  all  reports  come  directly 
to  the  city  manager  himself.  Take  the 
garbage  department,  the  assistant  city 
manager  has  been  delegated  the  duty  of 
revamping  the  incinerator,  and  he  has 
been  handling  that,  putting  in  a  new 
furnace  and  so  on,  and  looking  after  it 
generally.   But  the  head  of  that  depart- 


ment reports  just  as  before,  unless  other- 
wise instructed. 

And  another  thing:  When  public  work 
may  be  slack,  an  assistant  city  manager 
can  go  right  down  through  all  the  depart- 
ments. You  may  have  a  department  that 
is  working  today  a  hundred  per  cent — and 
that  is  what  we  want  them  all  to  work — 
but  you  know  that  the  tendency  toward 
a  slump  is  great.  You  have  got  to  follow 
through  all  the  time  and  check  back  to 
keep  your  efficiency  up.  That  is  one  thing 
that  we  are  going  to  have.  Our  assistant 
city  manager  is  an  industrial  engineer, 
and  he  is  used  to  research  work.  He  is  just 
the  kind  of  man  we  want.  And  now  it  is 
going  to  be  his  duty  to  go  through  every 
department,  from  time  to  time,  when  our 
city  buildings  are  completed.  That  will  be 
his  duty.  He  will  be  the  city  manager's 
eyes  in  every  department,  to  keep  up 
their  efficiency.  When  he  gets  through  one 

(Conlnued  on  Page  tii) 
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department,    he    will    start    back    over 
another. 

The  city  manager  in  Pasadena  meets 
the  public  from  ten  to  twelve.  Of  course 
if  any  of  the  public  want  a  special  engage- 
ment, he  tries  to  accommodate  them.  But 
he  does  set  aside  those  two  hours  to  meet 
the  public,  and  the  assistant  city  manager 
.does  not  meet  the  public,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  city  manager,  unless  it  has 
something  to  do  with  traffic  matters,  or 
something  that  the  city  manager  dele- 
gates him  to  handle. 

Professor  May:  I  mentioned  budget 
control  and  personnel  work,  but  I  left  out, 
I  think,  two  other  very  important  things. 
Mr.  Koiner  has  just  covered  one.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  research  work  and 
planning  where  the  details  can  be  gathered 
together,  and  it  is  a  good  training  for  the 
young  man  for  the  position  of  city  man- 
ager later  on.  And  also  purchasing.  Now, 
perhaps,  centralized  purchasing  has  done 
more  to  cut  down  expenditures  in  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  than  any 
other  one  thing,  I  believe.  We  need  a  pur- 
chasing agent.  There  is  a  chance  for  your 
assistant  city  manager.  He  can  be  your 
purchasing  agent,  and  he  gets  a  view  of 
the  entire  city  when  he  has  to  purchase 
for  it,  because  a  few  years  in  a  position 
where  a  man  becomes  accustomed  to  his 
budget  control  or  his  purchasing  control, 
if  he  has  any  ability  at  all,  he  will  know 
the  whole  city  government  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  He  may  not  be  a  specialist 
in  any  one  part,  but  he  is  getting  splendid 
training  to  take  the  city  manager's  place 
in  case  the  necessity  would  arise  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Koiner:  The  city  purchasing  in 
Pasadena  could  not  be  done  by  the  assist- 
ant because  his  time  would  not  permit  of 
it,  and  his  duties  are  too  exacting.  We 
have  a  purchasing  agent  tied  into  our  sys- 
tem. Our  budget  is  made  up,  and  if  the 
money  is  not  there,  no  purchase  can  be 


made,  and  the  purchasing  agent  is  sup- 
posed to  know  whether  there  is  any  money 
for  the  specific  thing  for  which  the  pur- 
chase is  to  be  made.  If  not,  then  the  requi- 
sition is  not  honored. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Paul  B.  Wilcox, 
former  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  City  Managers  is  here.  He  has 
come  to  California  to  live.  I  think  a  few 
remarks  from  him  would  be  of  interest  to 
us,  either  on  this  subject  or  on  any  other 
subject  that  he  wishes  to  cover. 

Mr.  Wilcox:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  apparently, 
to  sell  to  you  gentlemen  the  idea  of  as- 
sistant city  manager.  The  movement 
seems  to  be  growing,  as  indicated  by  the 
adoption  of  that  idea  and  the  institution 
of  that  office  in  cities  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  A  point  of  interest  that 
I  just  happened  to  remember  was  the  fact 
that,  sometime  in  about  1921,  I  believe, 
soon  after  Mr.  Koiner  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  city  manager  at  Pasadena,  I  heard 
him  make  the  statement  that  his  assistant 
managers  were  his  department  heads.  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  perhaps 
Mr.  Ashburner  will  fall  in  line  with  that 
idea,  an  idea  which  Mr.  Koiner  has  ap- 
parently seen,  that  a  department  head 
cannot  really  be  an  assistant  city  man- 
ager. I  think  he  has  to  know  more  than 
that  which  pertains  only  to  one  depart- 
ment, even  if  it  is  under  his  control.  He 
must  have  a  little  broader  scope.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  purchasing  which  Mr. 
May  referred  to.  It  is  not  always  possible, 
following  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Edy  has 
said,  to  definitely  determine  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  department.  But  in  some 
cases  the  purchasing  agent,  as  assistant 
city  manager,  does  have  a  very  broad 
scope,  and  is  given  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  city  system  of 
government,  as  far  as  the  various  depart- 
ments are  concerned.  In  that  way,  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  these  things.  For  example,  I  spent 
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a  few  minutes  this  morning  over  at  the 
clerk's  session.  There  were  various  things 
discussed  there  that  the  engineering  de- 
partment, for  example,  knows  nothing 
about.  And  there  are  probably  various 
things  in  the  engineering  session  dis- 
cussed this  morning  that  the  clerks  would 
know  nothing  about,  nor  would  the)-  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  anything  about. 
But  the  status  of  assistant  city  manager, 
I  feel,  should  provide  for  the  opportunity 
of  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  things. 
If  his  other  natural  abilities  permit  he 
should,  in  time,  be  thoroughly  equipped 
to  take  on  the  duties  of  city  manager  as 
his  experience  grows.  There  is  one  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  think  has  not 
been  brought  out  in  this  discussion  and 
that  is  this:  what  do  you  city  managers, 
as  devotees  to  this  profession,  owe  to  the 
profession  in  the  way  of  its  development? 
Do  you  owe  something  in  the  way  of  the 
creation  of  a  proper  system  of  apprentice- 
ship for  managerships  later,  either  in  your 
own  city,  when  you  leave  it,  or  some  other 
city  that  is  developing  along  this  line?  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  do  owe  something 
to  Fresno,  and  to  the  various  other  cities 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Chair- 
man this  morning,  in  the  way  of  com- 
petent future  managers  for  those  posi- 
tions. (Applause.) 

Mayor  Stringham:  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  subject.  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Ashburner,  when  he  is  away  from  the  city, 
whether  he  designates  some  one  to  take 


charge  in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Ashburner:  Yes. 

Mayor  Stringham:  Some  department 
head?' 

Mr.  .Ashburner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Buck:  I  find  that  there  are  many 
occasions  when  the  manager  has  to  be 
away,  maybe  for  a  day  or  two  or  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  At  such  times  there arepay- 
rolls  to  be  looked  after,  and  bond  issues 
and  other  things  to  be  executed,  and  some 
one  who  understands  those  things  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  designated  to  act  in 
that  capacity  in  his  absence,  and  the  as- 
sistant city  manager  being  on  the  job  and 
knowing  the  point  of  contact  all  the  time 
between  the  different  departments,  is  in  a 
position  to  put  the  signature  of  the  city 
manager  on  those  matters  if  he  feels  that 
it  is  absolutely  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Ashburner:  If  they  were  all  like 
you,  it  would  be  different. 

The  Chairman:  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  and  we  would  like  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  but  we  have  some 
other  subjects  to  be  discussed,  so  we  will 
have  to  proceed  with  the  program  at  this 
time. 

About  a  year  ago  the  city  managers  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay  organ- 
ized a  local  organization,  and  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Edy,  city  manager  of  Berkeley,  to 
tell  you  something  about  that  local  organ- 
ization. (Applause.) 
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Pavements  ^tHCRjTC 
Are  Built  to  Ride  On— 
Not  to  Slide  On 

It  is  a  mighty  unpleasant  experience  to  have  to 
drive  over  a  slippery  pavement. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  vihy  motorists  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  Concrete  Streets  and  Roads  is 
because  Concrete  is  always  rigid,  even,  unyielding 
and  skid-proof. 

When  you  come  to  a  stretch  of  Concrete  Road, 
you  feel  your  car  "take  hold."  You  note  the  sure,  swift 
action  of  the  brakes  even  in  wet  weather  —  how  easy 
it  is  to  steer. 

And  Concrete  Pavements  are  in  color  a  pleasing, 
light  gray— safe  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  maintenance  is  built  into 
them.  Meeting  permanently  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  traffic,  they  pay  for  themselves. 

Make  sure  that  your  streets  and  roads  are  to  be 
paved  with  standard  Concrete.  It  consists  of  a  defi- 
nitely proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or 
broken  stone,  held  together  by  the  everlasting  grip  of 
that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

Watch  lor  advertiKmenis  telling  about  the  many  other 
u*e>  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland  Cement 
Asaociation  has  a  Ireo  personal  service  to  oHcr  you.  Whether 
you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  lor  you,  this  service  will  give 
y<xi  more  lor  your  money. 

Our  hookltl  R  4  Itlh  m-my  InltrtMIni  (Vn/i  olout 
Corxitit  Sitttll.    WiiU  IMm  l!0ict  for  youf  copy 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Orfaniiatian  lo  Imprort  and  Entnd  iht  Via  of  Concrt 


""^  IS;,; 


fcirS;"   ^^"^"^ 


nII^  Yott  P^nbxf.  On*       V.xo. 
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THE  ENGINEERS  DISCUSS  ZONING 

From  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
February,  1925 

By  George  C.  Whipple,*  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


(Continued  from  the  May  Is. 


Congestion  may  extend  even  to  the  sub- 
structures of  the  streets — the  water  mains, 
sewers,  gas  pipes,  and  electric  light  and  tel- 
ephone wires.  Municipal  governments, 
responsible  for  the  streets  and  their  use, 
cannot  adequately  perform  their  duties  in 
the  face  of  excessive  developments  of  pri- 
vate property  abutting  on  the  streets.  The 
indoor  use  of  property,  whether  for  resi- 
dential, business,  or  industrial  purposes, 
controls  the  character  of  the  vehicular 
traffic  and  the  character  of  the  pavements 
required  for  it;  it  affects  the  cleanliness  of 
the  streets,  as  well  as  dust,  odors,  sights, 
and  noises.  The  abutters  and  the  public 
have  common  interests  in  the  streets  and 
public  lands,  which  can  be  protected  only 
by  placing  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
private  property. 

Phases  of  Life. — One  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  zoning  is  to  safeguard  the 
conditions  which  affect  three  primary 
phases  of  life,  namely,  work,  recreation, 
and  sleep,  each  of  which  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  adult's  normal  day. 
Adequate  provision  for  work,  sleep,  and 
recreation  (using  this  word  in  a  sense 
broad  enough  to  include  rest  and  nourish- 
ment and  not  merely  as  a  synonym  for 
pleasure),  is  essential  to  health.  The 
necessary  conditions  are  not  the  same 
for  all  three,  although  for  sleep  and  recrea- 
tion they  are  not  dissimilar.  The  key- 
note of  work  is  efficiency;  of  sleep,  quiet; 
of  recreation,  cheerfulness. 

In  infancy  and  old  age,  and  with  the 
sick  of  all  ages,  the  conditions  which  favor 
sleep  are  especially  important.  During 
childhood   and   youth,   when   bodies   arc 


growing  and  minds  are  developing,  the 
recreation  phase  controls.  In  middle 
age,  the  work  phase  predominates.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  three  phases  of  life  are 
controlled  by  the  sun — the  day  is  for 
work,  the  night  for  sleep,  and  the  morning 
and  evening  for  recreation;  but  to  an 
increasing  extent,  life  in  cities  ignores  the 
clock.  Factories  run  continuously,  night 
work  is  required  in  many  ways,  transpor- 
tation never  ceases.  Those  who  work  at 
night  must  sleep  by  day.  What  was 
once  a  "time"  separation  is  fast  becoming 
a  "place"  separation.  To  obtain  normal, 
healthful  conditions  in  cities,  home  life 
must  be  separated  in  place  from  work 
life,  and,  in  order  that  permanency  be 
given  to  this  separation,  a  certain  amount 
of  governmental  control  of  private  prop- 
erty is  essential.  This  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  building  restriction 
by  districts. 

In  making  this  place  separation,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  various 
practical  considerations.  Many  people 
like  to  live  within  walking  distance  of 
their  work,  and  the  daily  walk,  if  not  too 
long,  is  one  of  the  positive  factors  of 
health.  Home  life  requires  that  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  other 
neighborhood  conveniences  be  not  too  far 
away.  Certain  associated  businesses  gain 
in  efficiency  by  segregation.  Some  kinds 
of  majiufacturing  involve  processes  which 
are  noisy  or  which  give  rise  to  odors, 
bearable  during  work,  but  offensive  from 
the  standpoint  of  home  life.  Cities 
which  have  been  built  under  the  doctrine 
oi  laissezfaire,  cannot  be  rebuilt  in  a  day. 
These  and  similar  facts  have  led  to  the 
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reason 


Best  for  Resurfacing 

—Salvage  Worn'Owt  Pavements  With  Asphalt 


Asphaltic  surfacing  reclaims  any  road 
orstreet— makes  it  like  new!  Lay  it  right 
on  the  old  base  which  usually  is  too  good 
to  be  torn  up. 

If  the  old  foundation  is  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
asphalt  re-surfacing  will  make  a  new 
road!  Holes,  ruts,  and  ridges  in  the  old 
road  are  easily  leveled  with  asphalt  and 
the  new  surface  quickly  laid  over  it. 

It  is  the  most  successful 
salvaging  medium  known 
and  a  new  surface  of  this  kind 
offers  many  advantages  over 
other  types  of  new  pavement 
which  tcMuU  have  to  he  laid 
from  the  foundation  up. 

Union 


Asphalt  is  economical,  so  any  reason- 
able thickness  for  the  re-surfacing  would 
be  nominal  in  cost. 

And  this  new  surface  is  smooth,  flex- 
ible and  resiUent  —  will  not  crack.  It 
absorbs  the  shock  and  protects  the 
foundation  from  impact  and  moisture- 
elements  that  quickly  destroy  other  types 
of  pavements. 

Save  money  on  your  paving 
budget.  Talk  to  our  represent- 
ative about  salvaging  streets  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  you  ex- 
pected to  pay  to  repave  them. 
And  have  a  bener  surface  and 
safer  foundation  by  doing  it! 


Grade 


Asphalt 

UNION      OIL     COMPANY      OF      CALIFORNIA 
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establishment  of  zones  of  the  most  irregu- 
lar shape,  size,  and  position,  zones  not 
always  topographically  logical,  but  the 
best  that  can  be  established  under  the 
circumstances.  The  need  of  zoning  is 
the  best  argument  in  favor  of  city  and 
regional  planning. 

The  primary  object  of  zoning,  there- 
fore, is  (1)  to  protect  the  basic  phases  of 
life  against  injury  by  providing  adequate 
place-separation  of  residence,  business, 
and  industry;  and  (2)  to  prevent  the 
private  monopoly  of  natural  light  and 
air,  necessary  to  health,  by  restricting 
the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings  in  ways 
appropriate  to  their  neighborhood. 

With  these  general  principles  in  mind, 
various  factors  involved  in  the  problem, 
namely,  light,  air,  noise,  odors,  conges- 
tion, and  the  like,  will  now  be  discussed 
in  some  detail. 

Light. — The  rays  of  the  sun  bring  light 
and  heat  to  the  earth  and  both  are 
necessary  to  man's  existence.  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  paraphrasing  Michelet,  has 
tersely  epitomized  human  experience  by 
saying,  "You  cannot  raise  babies  any 
more  without  light  and  air  than  you  can 
raise  plants."  Although  admittedly  mys- 
terious in  its  action,  sunlight  is  of  positive 
biological  benefit  and  this  is  true  even  of 
diffused  sunlight,  or  daylight.  Its  action 
is  both  physiological  and  psychological. 
It  is  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  skin  and 
the  nervous  system.  It  aids  naturally 
in  providing  resistance  to  the  body  against 
diseases  like  tuberculosis.  It  has  're- 
cently been  learned  that  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  rickets  in  children.  It  helps  to  cure 
tuberculosis  of  the  bones.  It  provides 
illumination,  the  absence  of  which  ham- 
pers activities  of  mind  and  body  and 
induces  eye-strain  with  its  attendant 
damages  and  discomforts.  It  provides 
warmth  in  winter. '  Although  science 
has  not  yet  fathomed  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  (and  this  influence  may  per- 


haps include  the  rays  beyond  those  of  the 
spectrum  of  light),  it  is  a  matter  of  accu- 
mulated experience  that  sunlit  rooms  are 
not  only  cheerful,  but  healthful,  and  that 
dark  rooms  are  gloomy  and  unhealthtul. 

There  are  likewise  many  indirect  bene- 
fits. Sunlight  is  a  powerful  disinfectant, 
rapidly  destroying  bacteria  exposed  to  it 
whether  floating  in  the  air  or  resting  on 
pavements,  floors,  or  walls.  Unequal 
heating  of  the  air  induces  convection 
currents  and  beneficial  air  movements. 
Places  not  exposed  to  sunlight  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  contain  stagnant  air. 
Air  movements  have  an  important  influ- 
ence in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  Stagnant  air  around  the  body 
tends  to  increase  in  humidity,  thereby 
making  a  person  teel  warmer  in  summer 
because  of  lessened  evaporation  and  cooler 
in  winter  because  of  greater  conduction 
of  heat  by  the  moist  air. 

Sunlight  tends  to  reduce  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air  by  increasing  its 
temperature  and  its  ability  to  hold  water 
vapor.  By  removing  moisture  from  dust 
particles  in  the  air,  it  tends  to  lessen  fogs. 
It  also  tends  to  dry  pools  of  water  which 
otherwise  might  become  breeding  spots 
for  mosquitoes. 

Sunlight  markedly  influences  vegeta- 
tion. Trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  are  natural 
automatic  regulators  of  heat  conditions. 
During  the  summer,  trees  produce  desir- 
able shade,  yet,  in  winter,  they  do  not 
obstruct  the  sunlight.  In  this  respect, 
the  shade  of  trees  differs  from  the  shade 
of  buildings.  Vegetation  also  provides  a 
natural  chemical  balance.  Human  be- 
ings, as  well  as  all  animals,  inhale  oxygen 
and  exhale  carbonic  acid;  whereas  plants 
in  sunlight  take  in  carbonic  acid  and  give 
out  oxygen.  Vegetation  cannot  thrive 
without  sunlight  and  water.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  increasing 
height  of  buildings  and  the  increasing 
extent  of  impermeable  area  due  to  build- 
ings   and    pavements,    drive    out    trees, 
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'Before  You  ^are — 
Investigate  These  Facts  ! 

Before  you  pave — Investigate!  This  policy 
has  been  advantageously  followed  by  scores 
of  cities  and  counties  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states. 

All  pavement  types  are  being  used  here,  and 
you  can  easily  and  profitably  make  a  survey 
of  the  service  which  they  have  rendered,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  these  determining 
factors : 

MAINTENANCE  COST:— you  will  find 
that  the  maintenance  costs  on  asphaltic  con- 
crete are  considerably  lower  than  on  any 
other  type. 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE:— you  will  find 
that  asphaltic  concrete  pavements  are  unex- 
celled  for  long  service — some  of  them  have 
been  in  service  for  20  years  and  more,  without 
a  cent  having  been  spent  for  maintenance. 
FIRST  COST:— you  will  find  that  asphaltic 
concrete  is  generally  cheaper  to  construct 
than  any  other  hard-surface  type. 
These  are  the  facta.  Before  you  pave — you 
may  prove  them  to  your  own  satisfaction — 
by  investigating  pavements  in  your  surround- 
ing cities  and  counties. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CtUfomia) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 
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shrubs,  and  grass.  The  effect  of  vege- 
tation is  local.  Trees  and  grass  concen- 
trated in  parks  cannot  take  the  place  of 
vegetation  on  streets  and  individual 
house  lots. 

Daylight,  which  means  indirect  light- 
ing from  the  sun  by  reflection  from  the 
sky,  the  clouds,  and  various  surfaces,  does 
all  these  things,  but  to  a  less  degree  than 
direct  sunlight.  Sunlight  may  even  be 
too  great,  as  every  one  knows,  especially 
during  the  summer  and  in  the  tropics. 
Daylight  has  an  important  economic 
value.  It  is  not  only  beneficial  physiol- 
logically  and  psychologically,  but  in- 
creases the  productiveness  of  labor  and 
reduces  the  necessity  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion. Artificial  illumination  involves  ex- 
pense and  must  be  arranged  with  great 
care  in  order  to  be  effective  and  not  cause 
injury  to  the  eyesight.  Lighting  with 
oil  or  gas  tends  to  vitiate  the  air  by  in- 
creasirtg  the  carbonic  acid  and  moisture, 
and  even  by  increasing  the  poisonous 
carbonic  oxide. 

Artificial  lighting  also  increases  fire 
risks.  Lack  of  proper  exterior  lighting 
increases  the  window  space  required  and 
this,  in  turn,  increases  the  heat  loss  in 
buildings  in  winter. 

There  are  abundant  reasons,  -therefore, 
for  stating  that  adequate  provision  for 
allowing  daylight  to  enter  an  inhabited 
building  is  essential  to  human  growth, 
health,  vitality,  and  comfort.  Whoever, 
by  building  overmuch  on  his  own  land, 
prevents  his  neighbor  from  receiving  a 
reasonable  amount  of  light  on  his  land  is 
doing  him  an  injury  that  properly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  police  power. 

Much  can  be  done  to  make  the  best 
use  of  sunlight  by  the  orientation  of 
buildings  and  streets.  Buildings  facing 
the  cardinal  points  are  not  as  well  lighted 
throughout  the  year  as  those  facing  the 
quarter-points.  Western  townships  with 
their  north,  south,  east,  and  west  bound- 
aries have  tended  to  grow  up  into  cities 


having  streets  in  these  directions.  Many 
trivial  matters  often  control  street  orien- 
tation, whereas  the  element  of  sunlight 
receives  scant  attention.  The  matter 
does  not  become  one  of  real  importance 
until  high  buildings  are  constructed,  and, 
by  that  time,  street  lines  have  become  fixed. 

Air. — The  necessity  of  pure  air  need 
not  be  argued.  It  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple registered  by  human  experience. 
Modern  studies  of  ventilation  emphasize 
the  physical  properties  of  the  air — tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  movement — and 
their  physiological  importance.  These 
heat  relations  are  closely  linked  with  the 
problem  of  sunlight,  already  considered. 

Nothing  in  recent  experimentation, 
however,  controverts  the  need  of  clean- 
liness of  the  air  we  breathe.  Dust  in  the 
air  tends  to  irritate  and  clog  the  breathing 
apparatus.  If  the  dust  particles  are 
sharp,  as  in  the  case  of  silica,  they  wound 
the  delicate  membranes  so  that  bacterial 
infection  is  likely  to  follow.  Statistics 
of  tuberculosis  among  stone-cutters  show 
that  this  disease  is  prevalent  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  silica  in 
the  stone  dust.  Dust  may  injure  the 
eyes  and  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Its 
damage  is  economic  as  well  as  physiologi- 
cal. The  extent  to  which  disease  germs 
are  transmitted  from  person  to  person 
through  the  air  is  not  well  known.  Ordi- 
narily, spray  from  the  mouth  or  nose  does 
not  carry  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  ac- 
companying bacteria  capable  of  detection 
by  present  methods  do  not  live  long  in  the 
air  because  of  the  destructive  effect  of 
drying  and  sunlight.  The  behavior  of 
the  filterable  viruses  in  air  and  the  longev- 
ity of  the  spores  of  bacteria;  moulds,  and 
fungi,  however,  are  only  imperfectly 
understood.  Irritating  fumes  from  chem- 
ical processes  may  be  not  only  offensive 
to  the  senses,  but  also  cause  physiological 
injury.  Any  air  which  by  reason  of  dust 
or  bacteria,  irritating  fumes,  or  offensive 
odors,  tends  instinctively  to  induce  shal- 
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low  breathing,  must  be  regarJeii  as 
injurious  to  health.  Just  as  pure  air 
tends  to  promote  health  by  naturally 
inilucing  deep  breathing  and  stimulating 
the  IxKiily  functions,  so  exposure  to 
vitiated  air  tends  to  break  down  the  indi- 
vidual's power  to  resist  disease,  especially 
respiratory  affections,  such  as  colds,  pncu- 
mt)nia,  ami  tuberculosis.  Here,  the  clt- 
ment  ot'  time  is  important.  A  fleeting 
bad  odor  may  be  offensive,  but  do  little 
or  no  injury,  whereas  some  odors,  long 
continued,  may  be  injurious.  On  the 
other  haml,  there  are  odors  to  which 
people  become  accustomed  and  which  do 
no  damage.  Individual  susceptibility 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenome- 
non of  (xlor.  The  extent  to  which  foul 
air  affects  breathing  during  sleep  appears 
to  be  not  well  known  from  experimental 
studies,  but  judging  from  experience,  its 
influence  is  quite  as  important  as  during 
waking  hours. 

The  air  which  enters  a  buikiinti,  both 


in  quality  and  quantity,  is  influenced  1 
the  neighboring  buildings  and  by  ti 
streets.  Intakes  of  ventilation  syster 
arc  more  often  located  with  reference  • 
indoor  distribution  than  to  exterior  con>: 
tions  which  affect  the  quality  of  the 
entering  air. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  dust  particles  and  bacteria 
in  city  air,  both  in  the  I'nited  States  and 
abroad.  The  absolute  figures  need  not 
be  considered  because  their  order  of  mag- 
nitude varies  according  to  the  methods 
used  and  the  sizes  of  the  dust  particles 
included  in  the  counts.  Relatively,  the 
tests  agree  in  showing  that  dust  in  the 
air  is  greatest  near  the  street  and  decreases 
logarithmically  upward;  that  macadam- 
ized streets  and  much  traveled  granite 
pavements  produce  more  dust  than 
streets  sheet-paved;  that  dust  is  closely 
associated  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets  and  methods  of  cleaning;  that 
automobile  traffic  produces  less  dust  than 
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horse  traffic,  hut  tlistrilnites  it  to  a 
greater  extent;  that  street  cars  raise  dust 
one  or  more  stories  higher  than  horse 
traffic;  that  less  dust  is  found  over  grass 
land  than  pavements;  that  less  dust  is 
found  in  residential  districts  than  in  busi- 
ness or  industrial  districts,  etc. 

Smoke  is  another  important  source  of 
dust.  The  use  of  oil-burners  in  place  of 
coal-burners  is  changing  this  problem. 
The  Mexican  oils  are  higher  in  sulphur 
than  American  oils,  and  their  use  in- 
creases the  sulphurous  fumes  in  the  air  to 
a  measurable  extent. 

Where  high  buildings  exist,  the  venti- 
lation of  streets  is  coming  to  be  an  impor- 
int  problem.  If  buildings  are  high 
relative  to  the  street  width,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  stagnation  of  air  over  the  pave- 
ment and  a  concentration  of  dust,  bac- 
teria, foul  odors,  and  automobile  smoke, 
injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  using 
the  streets. 


The  density  of  automobile  traffic  in 
cities  is  already  so  great  that  traffic  offi- 
cers are  sometimes  overcome  by  the 
poisonous  fumes  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
pedestrians  are  greatly  inconvenienced 
by  the  smoke.  In  business  districts, 
where  large  trucks  are  used  and  traffic  is 
heavy,  these  conditions  are  especially 
bad,  and  are  at  their  worst  when  associ- 
ated with  high  buildings  with  flat  roofs 
and  overhanging  cornices.  If  the  streets 
have  a  marked  grade,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  gravity  currents  to  produce  partial 
ventilation  with  dilution  of  the  bad  air; 
but  when  they  are  level,  gentle  winds  do 
not  suffice  to  effect  the  necessary  ventila- 
tion of  deep,  cavernous  streets.  Strong 
winds,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  excess- 
ive currents  through  cavernous  streets, 
that  are  very  objectionable  in  winter. 

In  the  interest  of  air  purity,  therefore, 
zoning  is  justified.  Residential  districts, 
where  people  sleep  and  recreate  and  where 
children  grow  up,  need  protection  against 
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the  atmospheric  dirt  of  the  business  ami 
industrial  districts. 

Noise. — Susceptibihty  to  noise  in  gen- 
eral and  to  particular  noises  varies  greatly 
among  individuals.  It  is  a  difficult  tjues- 
tion  to  discuss.  It  is  well-known  that 
noises  hinder  sleep.  Physicians  say  that 
certain  persons,  especially  those  suffering 
from  nervous  diseases,  are  seriously  in- 
jured by  noise  and  vibration.  Fvery 
one  knows  that  in  many  ways  noises 
interfere  with  the  comfort  and  tranquility 
of  life.  Quiet  is  especially  important  at 
night,  in  residential  districts,  and  near 
hospitals  and  schools. 

Noises  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
reflection  of  sound  waves  from  the  hard 
surfaces  of  pavements  and  building  walls. 
Limitation  of  the  height  of  buildings  is, 
therefore,  a  means  of  noise  reduction. 
Vegetation,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
dampen  sound  waves — another  reason 
for  providing  conditions  favorable  for 
trees  and  grass  in  residential  districts. 

Many  kinds  of  noises  are  preventable, 
but  others  appear  to  be  inseparable  from 
traffic,  business,  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. In  these  cases,  segregation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  solution. 

Co«jff.f//o«.— Congestion,  or  crowding, 
needs  to  be  viewed  from  at  least  three 
angles  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  that 
is,  room  crowding,  land  crowding,  and 
personal  contact. 

Room  crowding  is  commonly  expressed 
as  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of 


floor  area,  or  number  of  cubic  feet  (t 
room  volume,  per  person.  Minimum 
limits  are  sometimes  placed  on  one  nr 
both  of  these  ratios  for  sleeping  rooms, 
barracks,  schools,  factories,  etc.,  based 
on  the  hygienic  need  for  light,  air,  and 
ventilation— matters  which  have  alread\ 
been  considered. 

Land  crowding,  expressed  as  so  manN 
persons  per  acre,  intrcnluces  two  aiidi 
tional  elements,  the  number  of  stories  and 
the  area  of  the  building  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  lot  and  the  street  width. 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  fur 
restricting  the  height  and  bulk  of  build- 
ings by  districts  is  to  prevent  overcrowd 
ing  of  corridors,  elevators,  streets,  and 
sidewalks.  These  have  to  do  more  with 
questions  of  safety  and  accident  than 
with  normal  health,  questions  not  con- 
sidered in  this  paper. 

The  third  phase  of  congestion  bears 
directly  on  the  spread  of  disease.  When 
people  are  brought  into  such  close  contact 
that  opportunity  exists  for  breaths  to 
intermingle,  as  in  crowded  elevators  and 
cars,  or  for  the  nasal  spray  of  one  person 
to  pollute  the  air  breathed  by  another, 
there  is  serious  danger  that  disease  germs 
may  spread  and  that  colds  and  respiratory 
diseases  may  become  epidemic.  It  may 
be  true,  as  medical  bacteriologists  claim, 
that  crowd  exposure  tends  to  build  up 
an  acquired  immunity  against  certain 
diseases  so  that  to  some  extent  Nature 
protects  itself,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
on   the  whole,  crowding  speeds  up  and 
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increases  the  transmission  of  disease.  It 
is  a  menance  to  health,  morals,  and  safety. 
No  one  has  yet  established  a  logical 
basis  of  street  capacity,  either  for  pedes- 
trians or  vehicular  traffic,  or  the  relation 
which  an  adequate  street  capacity  should 
bear  to  the  size  of  abutting  buildings. 
Most  streets  in  American  cities  were  laid 
out  to  accommodate  slow-moving  traffic 
and  buildings  of  two,  four,  or  six  stories, 
or  thereabouts.  Increase  in  building 
height  has  led  to  serious  street  congestion 
in  many  places.  Fragmentary  data  exist 
as  to  the  number  of  square  feet  per  person 
in  buildings  used  for  different  purposes, 
the  permissable  capacity  of  elevators, 
the  space  occupied  by  moving  pedestrians 
under  different  conditions,  and  the  street 
space  monopolized  by  vehicles  of  different 
character  moving  at  different  speeds. 
These  data  should  be  assembled  and 
studied  with  a  view  to  establishing,  if 
possible,  some  reasonable  relation  be- 
tween building  size  and  street  area.     The 


writer's  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  ilo  this 
(too  meager  to  warrant  publication),  has 
convinced  him  that  the  fundamental  data 
need  first  consideration. 

Psychological. — Health  is  mental  as 
well  as  physical.  Mental  health  is  in- 
tangible, but  none  the  less  real.  Sun- 
light is  beneficial  largely  because  it  is 
cheerful.  Trees  and  grass  and  flowers 
are  healthful  for  the  same  reason.  The 
beauty  of  form,  color,  light,  and  shade 
conduce  to  mental  health.  Eyes  are 
rested  by  a  change  of  focus  and  ears  by  a 
change  of  sound.  Monotony  causes  men- 
tal fatigue,  and  carried  to  the  yielding 
point,  may  cause  insanity.  Children, 
especially,  need  opportunities  for  proper 
development  and  adjustment  of  the 
senses,  but  all  workers  like  to  get  away 
from  their  work  at  night.  A  most  im- 
portant benefit  of  zoning  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  changes  necessary 
to  normal  mental  health. 
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Community  Hrallh. — It  is  easy  ti)  uli- 
iect  to  particular  applications  of  the  zon- 
ing principle.  Building  restrictions  of 
necessity  must  be  arbitrary.  Boundaries 
of  districts  must  be  actual  lines,  and  in 
establishing  lines  where  conditions  grade 
almost  insensibly  (»ne  into  another,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  individual  injustices. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  show  that  zoning 
prevents  injury  to  the  health  of  certain 
particular  individuals.  There  are  various 
matters  for  adjustment  and  administra- 
tion which  should  be  provided  for,  as 
well  as  may  be,  in  zoning  laws.  .Although 
zoning  as  a  principle  has  abundant  justi- 
fication under  the  police  jx)wer,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  since  Magna  Charta, 
the  inilividual  has  had  protection  against 
undue  restrictions  of  government  in  what 
is  known  as  "due  process  of  law." 

'{"he  relation  between  zoning  ami  health 
is  a  mass  relation.  It  is  the  health  of  the 
community,  the  collective  health  of  many 
people,  that  is  at  stake.  Families  rightly 
separate  working  quarters  from  sleep'"'.' 
quarters;  C(X)king  and  eating  and  sleepiu 
in  the  same  room  is  regartleil  as  insaiu 
tary.  Tenement-house  laws,  facto,  v 
regulations,  building  codes,  and  the  like, 
safeguard  the  internal  uses  of  the  build- 
ings. The  zoning  law  does  for  a  city 
what  .some  of  these  laws  do  for  the  fac- 
tories, schoolhouses,  and  dwellings. 

When  cities  grow  without  plan,  their 
constituent  districts  tend  to  change  in 
character.  Single  houses  give  way  to 
apartment  hou.ses;  residential  districts 
are  insidiously  invaded  by  business  ami 
manufacturing;  ami  old  buildings  arc 
convertetl  to  uses  for  which  they  were 
not  intended  ami  for  which  they  are  ill 
adapted.  Converted  houses  are  notori- 
ously likely  to  be  insanitary  and  unhealth- 
ful.  In  a  growing  city,  there  is  a  natural 
tendencv   toward  concentration   for  eco- 


nomic reasons.     .\  person  who  erects 
apartment  house  in  a  region  where  < 
single  dwellings  exist,  is  capitalizini: 
his  own  p<jcketbook,  light,  air,  and 
other  residential  benefits  at  the  expt 
of  his  neighbors.     .\  single-house  nx 
once  infected   with   an   apartment   h' 
tends   to   accumulate  other   apartmc 
and   the   neighborhfxxl   tends   to  cha 
from  a  stable,   house-owning  popubi; 
to  a  shifting,  renting  class,  a  class  lacki  - 
in    neighborliness    and    civic    pride    an,l 
leading    an     impoverished     family     iitc. 
Thanks  to  sanitation  and  other  moiicin 
improvements,  apartment-house  life   li.is 
been  made  healthful  for  adult  existciuc, 
but  the  compresseii  and  repressed    life  >>\ 
a  modern  city  apartment  is  not  conducu  < 
to  growth  or  to  a  life  that  is  full  and  r 
Segregation  of  apartment  houses  is  ju 
fied  as  a  measure  for  protecting  communi 
ty  health. 

Gradually  it  is  dawning  on  men's 
minds  that  cities  which  grown  to  great 
size  do  .so  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  own  citizens;  that  rapiii 
growth  which  outruns  municipal  ability 
to  make  or  remake  necessary  thorough- 
fares and  provide  needed  public  utilities, 
leads  to  ugly  confusion,  whereas  a  slower, 
well-ordered  growth  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  civic  beauty  and  a  better  civilization. 
The  United  States  is  entering  on  a  period 
of  lower  population  increase.  .As  pride 
in  growth  ami  quantity  production  les- 
sens, as  it  must,  the  elements  of  stability 
and  self-control  and  beauty  need  to  be 
strengthened. 

Zoning  shoiiUl  be  regardetl  as  a  sort  of 
collective  self-control,  a  means  by  which 
a  city  controls  its  own  life  ami  growth  for 
the  best  good  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  an 
act  of  police  power  fully  justified  in  the 
interest  of  morals,  safety,  and  health. 
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OFFICIAL    CALL 

Twenty-seventh 
Annual    Convention 

OF  THE 

League  ^y"  California  Municipalities 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  28,  1925. 

To  all  City  Councils,  Boards  of  Trustees, 

and  other  Officials  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  California: 

You  are  hereby  respectfully  notified  that  the  Twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  LEAGUE  OF  C'ALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Virginia,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  3rd,  1925.  Every  city  or  town 
official,  elective  or  appointive,  is  entitled  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion and  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Many  important  matters  concerning  the  future  welfare  of 
our  cities  and  towns  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  each 
municipality  is  requested  to  send  representatives.  The  people 
of  Long  Beach  are  taking  gl-eat  pains  to  make  the  convention 
enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable.     Hotel  reservations  should  be 


made  at  once. 


Respectfully, 

NORMAN  E.  MALCOLM, 

President. 


WM.  J.  LOCKE, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Indianapolis 

lights  for  the  future 

Novalux  is  fulfilling  Indianapolis'  dream 
of  ideal  street  lighting.  6400  Novalux  units 
now  being  placed  in  operation  constitute 
the  first  installation  of  an  ideal  system  for 
this  city,  the  system  which  will  make 
Indianapolis  one  of  the  best  lighted  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Future  additions  will  conform  to  this  plan, 
to  increase  street  lighting  intensities  as 
traffic  increases  and  to  provide  ample  light- 
ing for  the  entire  city. 

Indianapolis  is  another  large  city,  in  addi- 
tion to  Chicago  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  which 
has  joined  this  year  the  long  list  of  G-E 
lighted  cities. 


Form  9  Novalux  units 
mounted  on  Union 
Metal  two-light  stand- 
ards are   used  to  light 


n 


^^ 


?*»w:tfr  * 


^±L 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.,  SALES  OFFICES   IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Pacific  Municipalities 


AND   COUNTIES 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 


Proportional  Representation  Attacked 
in  Cleveland* 


A  proposal  has  been  made  to  amend  the 
city  charter  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  sub- 
stituting the  plurality  one-choice  method 
of  election  for  proportional  representation. 
An  organization  known  as  the  Citizens 
League  is  out  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, claiming,  among  other  things,  that 
proportional  representation  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  trial  in  that  city,  and  urging 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Following  are  the  arguments  being 
used  in  Cleveland  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  also  the  arguments  used  in 
its  favor: 

P.  R.  Should  Be  Given  a  Fair  Trial. 

Proportional  representation  has  been 
tried  in  only  one  election  in  Cleveland, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  admittedly  the 
best  council  the  city  has  had  in  recent 
years.  The  P.  R.  method  of  voting  should 
be  given  a  further  trial  before  a  proposal 
is  submitted  to  discard  it  for  another 
method.  A  change  in  the  election  pro- 
visions can  be  justified  only  when  the 
existing  method  has  proved  defective  and 
a  better  method  is  available. 
Proposed  Amendment  Defective. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  seriously 
defective  in  three  respects: 

a.  The  amendment  establishes  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  mere  geo- 
graphical lines  by  dividing  the  city  into 


thirty-three  purely  artificial  wards  which 
cut  across  normal  community  lines. 

^.  It  divides  the  city  into  wards  which 
are  very  unequal  in  voting  population  and 
voting  strength.  According  to  the  last 
census  report  the  population  of  these  pro- 
posed wards  varied  from  18,056  in  Ward 
30  to  37,066  in  Ward  13,  and  this  varia- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1924  the 
registration  in  these  wards  varied  from 
3,846  in  the  seventh  ward  to  9,596  in  the 
twentieth  ward.  The  five  most  populous 
wards  in  1924  registered  45,456  votes 
while  the  five  least  populous  registered 
only  20,550  votes.  This  means  that  many 
wards  would  have  double  the  representa- 
tion of  other  wards,  and  in  some  instances 
three  times  as  much  representation.  More- 
over, these  inequalities  would  continue  to 
increase  for  six  more  years,  until  a  re- 
districting  could  take  place  after  the  1930 
census  has  been  completed. 

c.  The  amendment  provides  for  a 
straight  plurality  election  without  an 
elimination  primary.  Before  the  prefer- 
ential ballot  was  adopted  in  1913,  coun- 
cilmen  were  elected  by  the  plurality 
method,  but  only  after  a  primary  was 
held  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates 
to  one  from  each  party.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  admit  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  candidates  to  the  final  election,  re- 
sulting in  a  badly  divided  field  and  the 

inate  proportional  representation  was  defeated  by  the  rotert  on 
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almost  certain  tlcctiuii  of  camliilates  by  a 
minority  of  the  voters.  This  will  foist  on 
Cleveland  a  less  tlefcnsible  method  than 
the  old  party  primary  and  election  sys 
tern  which  was  abandoned  in  191.1. 

P.  R.  Insures  Majority  Rule  and 
Minority  Representation. 

The  two  prime  essentials  of  popular 
government  arc  that  the  majority  shall 
control,  but  the  minority  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  its  strength.  Un- 
der the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
charter,  when  the  majorities  have  elected 
their  representatives,  minorities  will  have 
no  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  may  be  defeated  by  so  dividing 
the  vote  as  to  permit  a  minority  to  elect 
a  majority  or  all  of  the  councilmen.  I'n- 
der  either  condition  it  is  not  popular  rep- 
resentative government,  which  requires 
that  the  majority  shall  rule,  but  that  the 
minority  shall  be  represented  according 
to  its  numerical  strength. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  result  in  elec- 
tions take  the  councilmanic  vote  in  Ward 
2,  in  1921,  under  the  so-called  "Mary 
Ann"  ballot.  The  .seven  candidates  in  the 
running  received  the  following  number  of 
first  choice  votes:  Braschwitz,  1,409;  Gun- 
ning, 1,174;  Bliesch,  915;  Koch,  6.15; 
Rhodes,  5.16;  Kevern,  41;  total,  4,710. 
Braschwitz  was  elected,  although  he  re- 
ceived only  29.9  per  cent  of  the  first 
choice  votes  in  tlje  ward.  The  other  70.1 
per  cent  of  the  voters  had  no  part  in 
electing  the  councilman  who  was  to  rep- 
resent them;  and  they  were  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  true  sense,  represented  in  the 
council.  Ward  9  presents  an  even  more 
glaring  example  of  minority  election  where 
Councilman  Mitchell,  in  1921,  in  a  field 
of  nine  candidates,  was  elected  by  904 
first  choice  votes  out  of  a  total  of  5,25.1, 
or  only  17.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
council  electetl  in  1921,  composed  of  .12 
members,  was  elected  by  54,624  first 
choice   votes  out  of  a    total   of   154,12.1 


votes  cast  in  the  election,  which  means 
that  the  council  was  in  fact  a  minority 
council. 

P.  R.  Prevents  Misrepresentation. 

Proportional  representation  is  designed 
to  prevent  such  misrepresentation  and  is 
the  only  system  of  voting  under  which 
the  majority  of  the  voters  can  be  prac- 
tically sure  of  electing  a  majority  of  the 
councilmen;  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
minority  representation.  It  does  this  by 
giving  each  party  or  group  of  like  minded 
voters  representation  in  proportion  to  its 
numerical  strength. 

Even  in  a  small  division  like  a  ward,  the 
result  under  P.  R.  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  under  the  plurality  plan. 
As  an  illustration,  take  the  votes  in  the 
same  Ward  2  under  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  1923  and  compare  them  with 
the  results  in  1921.  In  192,1  there  were  38 
candidates  in  the  district  which  includes 
Ward  2  and  other  west  side  wards.  Ward 
2  cast  a  total  of  3,827  votes,  of  which 
2,031  or  53  per  cent  of  the  voters  saw  their 
first  choices  elected  as  against  only  29.9 
per  cent  under  the  plurality  election  of 
1921.  In  all  of  district  I  in'  1923,  under 
P.  R.,  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  who  cast 
valid  ballots  helped  elect  councilmen  of 
their  choice,  while  under  the  preferential 
ballot  and  the  plurality  ward  plan  in  1921 
only  35  per  cent  were  effective  in  helping 
to  elect  councilmen  by  their  first  choice 
ballots. 
Voters  Elected  Their  Choice. 

The  opponents  claim  that  under  P.  R. 
a  number  of  wards  are  not  represented  be- 
cause a  resident  of  the  ward  was  not 
elected  to  the  council.  .An  analysis  of  the 
votes  shows  that  the  voters  in  twenty- 
seven  of  the  thirty-two  wards  helped  elect 
their  first  choice  candidates,  and  four 
other  wards  helped  elect  their  second 
choices.  In  1923  under  P.  R.  81  per  cent 
of  the  entire  electorate  who  cast  valid 
ballots  helped  elect  candidates  of  their 
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choice;  while  in  1921,  under  the  plurality 
plan,  only  46  per  cent  helped  elect  candi- 
dates of  their  choice.  The  election  returns 
for  1923  show  that  62  per  cent  of  the 
voters  gave  their  first  choice  votes  to 
candidates  who  did  not  live  in  their  wards 
although  they  had  an  opportunity  to  elect 
residents  of  their  respective  wards.  For 
example,  in  Ward  9  there  were  more  voters 
who  supported  sev^en  other  candidates 
than  there  were  who  supported  Mitchell, 
the  resident  councilman  of  the  ward.  The 
opponents  of  P.  R.  by  this  amendment 
propose  to  deprive  these  voters  of  this  free 
choice  by  requiring  them  to  elect  only 
candidates  from  their  own  wards. 
P.  R.  Ballot  Easily  Voted. 

The  P.  R.  ballot  is  easily  voted.  The 
voter  is  only  required  to  indicate  his  first, 
second,  third,  and  other  choices  in  nu- 
merical order  by  placing  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 
4,  etc.,  before  the  names  of  candidates. 
The  election  officials,  through  trained 
clerks,  do  the  counting.  The  count  was 
made  in  Cleveland  in  1923  without  con- 
fusion or  error.  While  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
votes  were  declared  defective,  this  was  al- 
most entirely  due  to  inexperience  with  the 
system,  which  led  voters  to  follow  the  old 
habit  of  marking  with  a  cross  instead  of 
figures.  This  percentage  will  rapidly  de- 
crease as  the  voters  become  acquainted 
with  the  ballot. 

The  argument  that  P.  R.,  because  of  its 
intricacies,  is  responsible  for  the  large  de- 
crease in  Cleveland's  vote  is  without 
foundation.  Everywhere  in  this  country 
there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the 
vote.  Registration  and  voting  in  Cleve- 
land has  steadily  declined  under  all  sys- 
tems since  1920.  P.  R.,  in  fact,  will  en- 
courage voting,  because  the  voter  will 
learn  in  time  that  he  is  aiding  the  election 
of  some  one  of  his  choices;  while  under 
the  proposed  plurality  method,  if  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  largest  group,  he  knows 
that  he  will  not  aid  in  the  election  of  any 
choice. 


P.  R.  a  Tried  Method. 

Proportional  representation  has  been  in 
use  in  Europe  for  seventy  years.  Coun- 
tries with  over  150,000,000  people,  in- 
cluding Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Ireland,  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand  now  elect  legislative 
representatives  by  some  form  of  P.  R. 
ballot.  It  has  been  approved  by  states- 
men in  all  sections  of  the  world,  and  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  the  voters  who  have  used  it  a  sufficient 
length  of  rime  to  become  acquainted  with 
it.  In  the  three  cities  of  this  countr>-  where 
it  has  been  abandoned,  the  reason  has 
been  because  of  adverse  court  decisions 
and  not  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  method  of  voting. 

The  proportional  representation  ballot 
tends  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  political 
campaigns,  and  to  eliminate  the  mud 
slinging  by  opposing  candidates.  It  at- 
tracts stronger  candidates  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  election  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  men  and  women  of  outstanding  inde- 
pendence and  ability,  all  of  which  tends 
to  improve  the  quality  of  polirical  leader- 
ship. 
Primaries  Unnecessary  Under  P.  R. 

Proportional  representation  makes  nom- 
inating primaries  unnecessary.  The  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  primary,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  minority  elections.  Under  P.  R.  the 
voter  can  vote  his  choice  in  a  large  field  of 
candidates  without  danger  of  aiding  the 
election  of  candidates  objectionable  to 
him.  A  primar>-  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50,000.  The  saving  of  this  expense  by 
the  use  of  P.  R.  will  far  more  than  offset 
any  additional  costs  resulting  from  P.  R. 
and  the  central  counting  method. 
P.  R.  Does  Not  Magnify  Racial  and 
Religious  Differences. 

Proportional  representation,  which  in- 
sures every  group  large  enough  to  com- 
mand a  vote  representation  in  proportion 
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to  its  numerical  strength,  d()cs  not,  as  the 
opponents  claim,  magnify  racial  and  re- 
ligious differences  or  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  political  blocs.  These  differences 
have  always  existed  and  have  been  recog- 
nized by  political  parties  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  representation.  P.  R.  simply  gives 
them  a  normal  and  natural  representa- 
tion, without  the  hatred  and  antagonisms 
which  develop  from  fighting  for  an  arti- 
ficial and  forced  granting  of  this  repre- 
sentation by  the  party  organizations. 
Moreover  these  racial  and  religious  dif- 
ferences do  not  develop  in  the  government 
of  a  city  where  the  problems  are  fully  9<) 
per  cent  administrative  in  character. 

Proportional  representation  will 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken  political 
parties,  because  it  will  give  the  voters  con- 
trol of  their  parties,  and  will  force  them 
to  organize  on  the  basis  of  sound  prin- 
ciples rather  than  the  spoils  of  office. 

Summary 

a.  P.  R.  shoulii  not  be  discarded  for  the 
defective  plurality  method  before  it  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial. 

b.  P.  R.  insures  majorit\  rule  with 
minority  representation. 

( .  P.  R.  recognizes,  but  does  not  mag- 
nify, religious  and  political  differences. 

d.  P.  R.  develops  .sound  party  prin- 
ciples uikI  able  leadership. 

e.  P.  R.  makes  primaries  unnecessary. 
/.   P.  R.  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  in 

some  form  for  70  years  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly trieii. 


P.  R.  Method  Complicated. 

.All  will  agrrr  rliat  representation  is 
essential  in  popular  government;  and  that 
minorities  should  l>c  represented  in  de- 
ciding policies.  But  since  this  representa- 
tion must  be  determined  by  the  voters, 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  simple, 
easily  understood  and  casih  operated 
methoti  of  election.  The\  cinnot  devote 
enough  time  and  attention  tn  public  mat- 


ters to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  com- 
plicated and  confusing  method  of  express- 
ing public  opinion. 

Proportional  representation  is  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  process  both  in  voting 
and  counting  the  votes.  .Any  methotl 
which  requires  the  election  authorities  to 
set  up  a  training  school  for  both  the  elec- 
tion officers  and  the  voters,  as  was  the 
case  in  1923,  and  which  compels  the  civic 
organizations  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  acquainting  the  voters  with  the  methoti 
of  election,  is  convincing  evidence  that 
the  method  is  complex  and  confusing. 

The  plurality  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  oldest,  simplest  and  best 
known  method  which  has  been  used  in 
this  country.  The  voters  are  acquainted 
with  it.  They  use  the  method  in  all  other 
elections,  and  when  they  are  confronted 
with  a  different  methotl  they  are  more  or 
less  confused. 
P.  R.  Discoiuages  Voting. 

In  the  municipal  election  of  1923  onh 
1 14,613  votes  were  cast,  as  compared  with 
154,123  in  the  municipal  election  in  1921. 
This  actual  decrease  of  .W,S10  votes,  or 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  due  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  the  complexity  q{ 
the  P.  R.  method  of  voting  and  counting 
the  votes.  At  that  election  7.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  votes  were  defective  as  com- 
pared with  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
1921  election. 
Wards  Not  Represented. 

As  a  result  of  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation method  of  electing  from  large 
districts,  fourteen  wards  have  no  resident 
councilmen,  while  four  wards  have  two 
each.  Some  of  the  wards  which  have  no 
resident  councilmen  are  the  outlying 
wards  which  need  the  most  attention  and 
legislation,  since  they  constitute  the  most 
rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  city.  The 
voters  in  those  wards  have  no  one  council- 
man to  whom  they  can  go  for  the  protec- 
tion or  promotion  of  their  local  interests. 

(Continued  on  pajt  f9t ) 
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PREPARING  THE  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE 

LONG  BEACH  CONVENTION 

which  is  to  be  held  during  the  week  commencing  Sept.  28,  1925. 

Official  Headquarters  will  be  in  the  Hotel  Virginia, 
"the  house  of  hospitality." 

Some  of  the  subjects  and  leading  speakers. 


Hon.  Norman  E.  Maltolm,  President  of  the  League 

Our  President,  Norman  E.  Malcolm  is  a  native  son  of  the  State  of  California,  and  belongs  to 
that  Order,  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  early  life,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  Later,  he  was  principal  of  schools 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  his  return  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  a 
Stanford  University  and  there  received  his  legal  education. 

During  the  fall  of  1896,  he  took  issue  with  the  silver  platform  of  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  and  made  a 
number  of  addresses  throughout  the  State  on  this  question.  During  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  serving  in  the  1897  session.  In  1898,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  William  McKinley  as  United  States  Commissioner  and  Probate  Judge  in 
Alaska.     Upon  his  return  from  Alaska,  he  built  his  home  in  Palo  Alto  and  has  since  resided  there. 

In  1903,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  of  Palo  Alto  and  has  served  continuously  in  office  since  that 
time.    He  is  now  City  .attorney  of  Palo  Alto  and  Mountain  View. 
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LESSONS  TO  BE  DRAWN  FROM  AN  EARTHQUAKE 

My  HERBERT  NUNN,  (  ity  Maiianer  of  Santa  Harl.ara, 

to  l)c  followed  bj' 

PROFESSOR  C.  E.  WING  of  Stanford  University 

Herbert  Nunn.  Born  at  Harrisonvillo,  Mo.,  in  1877.  Mr.  Nunn  came  with  his  parentis  to 
California  in  18S;-t,  sottlinR  at  Hcaldsburg,  Sonoma  County,  where  he  attended  school.  Later  he 
liad  a  spcoial  engincrring  course  at  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His 
first  engineering  work  was  in  connection  with  road  construction  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
he  has  followed  his  profession  continuously  since  that  time.  In  1906  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the 
employ  of  a  large  mining  company,  and  spent  two  and  one-half  years  exploring  the  high  Sierras. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  highway  construction  and  in  1910  was  appointed  City  Engineer  of 
El  Paso,  and  later  County  Engineer  of  the  county.  In  191.5  he  took  over  the  construction  of  the 
Multonomah  County  system  of  highways  in  Oregon,  including  the  famous  Columbia  River  High- 
way. In  April.  1917,  he  became  State  liighway  Engineer  of  Oregon,  which  position  he  held  until 
192.3,  when  he  came  to  California.  He  was  appointed  City  Manager  of  Santa  Barbara.  March. 
192.5. 

C.  E.  Wing  was  born  at  Willow  Brook,  New  York,  in  1864.  Graduated  in  civil  engineering  from 
Cornell  University  in  1886.  Was  professor  of  bridge  and  hydraulic  engineering  1891-2  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Was  profes.sor  of  stnictural  engineering  1892,  and  in  1893  became  execu- 
tive head  of  the  department  of  engineering,  Stanford  University.  Was  Major  and  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  the  23rd  engineers  with  the  Ist  Army  in  France,  June,  1917-June,  1919.  Is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  civil  engineering. 


THE    DISPOSAL    OF    FINES    IMPOSED    BY    RECORDERS' 
COURTS  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  STATE  LAWS 

B\-  ARTHUR  ALLYN,  Uity  Attorney  of  Fowler 

Mr.  Allyn  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon.  Indiana,  .\ugust  23,  1890,  and  moved  to  California  with 
his  parents  in  1904,  settling  near  Fresno.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in  1913 
and  from  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  University  in  1915.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in  Fresno,  being  associated  with  Mr.  James  Gallagher.  However, 
he  spent  one  and  one-half  years  of  this  time  in  military  service.  Mr.  Alh-n  has  been  City  .\ttorney 
of  Fowler  since  1915.  He  is  also  President  of  the  League  of  South  San  Joaquin  Valley  Municipali- 
ities,  an  organization  which  was  established  last  year  to  protect  the  interests  of  fifth  and  sixth 
class  cities  in  litigation  relating  to  the  disposition  of  fines  in  Recorders'  courts.  He  was  one 
associate  counsel  in  the  cases  which  were  brought  to  determine  the  proper  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tions 1457  and  1570  of  the  Pcniil  Code,  which  relate  to  the  disposition  of  fines  in  such  courts. 


MUNICIPALLY  OWNED  LIGHT  &  POWER  PLANTS 

Hy  JOSEPH  B.  KAHN,  ManaR.T  of  the  Alameda  Eleetrie  Light  Plant 


TRAFFIC— WHAT  OF  IT 

By  DR.  MILLER  McCLINTOCK,     Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch,  also  Traffic  Consultant  of  the  Traffic  Com- 
mission  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County.     Dr.   McClintock  is 
author  of  the  present  traffic  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles 


THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

By  E.  B.  De  GROOT  of  Los  Angeles 
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G.  Gordon  Whitnall 

HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  CITY  PLANNING 

By  GORDON  WHITNALL,  Director  of  City  Planning,  City  of  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Whitnall  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1888.  He  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1910  and 
organized  the  City  Planning  movement  there  in  1913.  In  1916  he  became  associated  with  the  City 
Treasurer's  office  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  Efficiency  Department. 
In  1920,  when  the  City  Planning  Commission  was  created  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Whitnall  was  given 
charge  of  that  work.  He  has  been  identified  with  it  ever  since  that  time,  his  official  title  being 
Director-Manager  of  the  Department.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  on  City  Planning  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Whitnall  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  Zoning  and  City  Planning  work,  and  has  charge 
of  all  the  zoning  done  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County. 


THE  ACQUISITION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1925 

By  EVERETT  W.  MATTOON, 

Chief  Deputy  County  Counsel  of  Los  Angeles  County 

Mr.  Mattoon  was  formerly  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.     He  is  the  author 
of  the  new  act  which  is  designed  for  saving  time  and  eliminating  repetition  in  public  improvements 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
MUNICIPALITIES 

By  H.  A.  POSTLETHWAITE,  City  Attorney  of  San  Bruno  and  also  of  Sonoma 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  will  review  the  important  decisions  which  have  been  rendered  by  the  Ap- 
pellate and  Supreme  Courts  since  the  last  convention. 
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THE    DISPOSAL    OF    SEWAGE    AND    INDUSTRIAL    WASTE 

Hy  C.  G.  GILLISPIE,  Hiiniiiccr  of  the  State  Board  nf  Health 

Mr.  Gillispie  Kradiiiili-il  frum  the  College  of  Civil  EnKineerinR,  I'liivcrsity  of  Californiii,  in  1(K)7 
haviiifc  liiken  a  eourse  in  Siinitary  Engineering.  For  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  had  eharge  of  tlj. 
experimental  filtration  and  water  purifieation  plant  of  the  People'n  Water  Company,  at  Oaklnii'l 
From  1909  to  1918  he  carried  on  drainage  and  irrigation  investigations  in  Arizona  and  Califonn:i 
under  the  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Has  worked  on  various  municipal  water  .supply  systems  iiml 
has  designed  several  water  chlorination  plants.  .Xssisted  in  constructing  the  water  filtration 
plant  of  Minneapolis.     Investigated  pollution  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  the  City  of  Sacramento 

In  1913  he  joined  the  staff  of  George  P.  Fuller,  Con.sulting  Sanitary  P-ngineer  of  Xew  York 
City",  and  was  resident  engineer  of  construction  on  the  water  filtration  plant  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 
later  becoming  Superintendent  of  Operations.  Returned  to  Sacramento  to  study  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  in  .\ugust,  1915,  was  appointed  Director  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  newly  created  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  which  bureau  has  general  super- 
vision over  water  supplies,  sewage  treatment  and  di.sposal.  and  swimming  pools  within  the  State  oi 
California. 


BOULDER  DAM   IN   ITS  RELATION  TO  COLORADO  RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  HON.  SAMUEL  C.  EVANS, 
Mayor  of  Riverside  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Association 

Mayor  Evans  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  state.  He  has  served  a  numbei 
of  terms  as  chief  executive  of  Riverside.  From  1917  to  1921  he  represented  his  district  in  tlir 
state  .senate,  and  while  there  was  author  of  the  resolution  approving  the  amendment  grantiiif; 
woman  suffrage.  Mayor  Evans  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  municipal  government,  ami 
has  served  as  President  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

The  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  is  one  of  the  most  important  ami 
pressing  problems  now  confronting  the  jieople  of  this  state.  There  are  two  principal  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  construction  of  this  dam,  to  wit,  furnishing  an  adequate  water  supply  for  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities  in  .Southern  California,  and  preventing  the  inundation  of  Imperial  Vallc\  . 
Incidentally  the  dam  will  enable  the  generation  of  a  vast  amount  of  hydro-electric  power,  and  this 
fact  is  apparently  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummation  of  this  great  project. 

The  Boulder  Dam  .Association  is  headed  by  Hon.  John  L.  Bacon,  Mayor  of  San  Diego,  who 
has  been  recently  mentioned  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mayor  Evans,  as  Executivi 
Secretary  of  the  association,  will  tell  the  convention  why  this  great  project  is  so  important  to  the 
whole  state. 


RATIONAL  TAXATION 

By  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  nienil)er  of  the  Legislature  of  Xew  Hampshire 

Mr.  George  H.  Duncan  is  a  lecturer  for  the  Henry  George  Lecture  .\.ssociation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Rational  Taxa- 
tion." He  was  born  in  Leominister,  Mas.sachu8etts,  in  1876,  was  educated  in  the  local  schools 
and  later  at  .\mherst  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1912  and  1918;  also  a  member  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Legislature  for  three  different 
terms,  being  the  present  leader  of  that  body.  He  became  interested  in  Single  Tax  after  his 
experience  as  as.ses.sor.     He  bears  a  high  reputation  in  his  own  state  for  his  knowledge  of  taxation. 
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MERITS  OF  THE  MANAGER  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  SIXTH  CLASS  CITIES 

By  R-  M.  DORTON,  former  City  Manager  of  Pittsburg,    and  recently  appointed 
Manager  of  Monterey 


LONG  BEACH  HARBOR  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

By  C.  H.  WINDHAM,  City  Manager  of  Long  Beach 

City  officials  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  have  no  idea  of  the  wonderful  harbor  improvements 
now  under  way  in  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Windham  is  the  administrative  head  of  what  might  be  termed  "The  Magical  City,"  as 
the  history  of  Long  Beach  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Starting  from  a  little  town  of  2,000  population 
in  1890,  Long  Beach  claims  now  to  be  the  fourth  city  in  the  state,  with  a  population  of  125,000 
people.  While  much  of  its  recent  rapid  growth  is  due  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  the 
adjacent  oil  fields,  nevertheless  Long  Beach  had  a  phenomenal  growth  long  before  the  oil  fields 
were  dreamed  of.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  Long  Beach  increased  over  600  per 
cent  in  population,  holding  first  place  in  that  respect  among  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  cities  in  Northern  California  which  were  regarded  as  the  leading 
cities  of  the  state  long  before  there  was  any  such  place  as  Long  Beach.  Today,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
the  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  these  dozen  cities  would  not  equal  the  amount  of  money 
that  Long  Beach  is  spending  on  the  development  of  its  harbor. 

What  is  the  secret  of  its  remarkable  growth?  Perhaps  City  Manager  Windham  may  give  us 
a  clew. 


PETITIONS,  THEIR  USE,  ABUSE  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 

By  HON.  BOYLE  WORKMAN,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 

"The  door  bell  rang.  John  Jones  responded  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a  committee  of 
three  of  his  fellow  citizens.  They  requested  his  signature  to  a  petition  for  recall  of  certain  public 
officials,  reciting  numerous  grievances  apparently  warranting  such  drastic  action.  The  com- 
mittee departed  with  Jones'  signature. 

"Half  an  hour  passed  when  citizen  Jones  was  waited  upon  by  another  committee.  They  inquired 
excitedly  if  he  had  signed  the  recall  petition  and,  upon  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  basely  deceived  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to  sign  another  paper 
withdrawing  his  name  from  the  first  petition.  The  committee  eventually  convinced  Jones  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  secured  a  withdrawal  of  his  signature  from  the  first  petition.  How- 
ever, before  a  week  elapsed  Jones  was  again  convinced  that  his  recantation  was  a  mistake,  as  a 
result  of  which  his  signature  was  attached  to  a  third  document  rescinding  his  withdrawal." 


The  foregoing  statement  is  not  an  imaginary  story,  but  a  true  recital  of  what  has  happened  in 
cities  and  towns  all  over  this  state. 

Hon.  Boyle  Workman  will  have  something  interesting  to  say  on  this  subject. 

The  program  for  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN  & 
STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS  is  being  put  in  shape  by  MR.  W.  L.  POPP,  City 
Engineer  of  San  Jose,  who  is  president  of  this  department. 

The  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSOCIATION  of  CALIFORNIA  will  have  a  special 
program  which  is  being  prepared  by  CITY  MANAGER  BOTTROFF  of  Sacramento, 
president  of  the  association.  _ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLERKS,  AUDITORS  AND  ASSESSORS  will  have  a 
program  of  exceptional  excellence.  It  is  being  prepared  by  MR.  H.  G.  DENTON, 
City  Clerk  of  Sacramento  and  president  of  this  department.  Mr.  Denton  recently 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  for  suggestions  on  the  matter  of  subjects  and  speakers  and  the 
completed  program  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  will  he  iiiesided  over  by  DH. 
W.  M.  DICKIE,  and  the  program  of  this  department  will  he  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance,  because  it  will  be  attended  by  health  officials  from  all  over  the  Pacific 
Coast.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  at  Long  Beach  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities.  Several  well 
known. authorities  from  the  east  will  be  in  attendance,  and  participate  in  the  work 
of  this  department. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS  will  likewise  have  an  interesting 
program  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  MR.  JAMES  H.  HOWARD,  City 
Attorney  of  Pasadena  and  president  of  the  Association  of  City  Attorneys  of  Southern 
California,  is  collaborating  with  the  league  headquarters  in  its  preparation. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  city  officials,  officials  of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  num- 
eroxis  civic  clubs  and  associations  are  sparing  no  pains  to  make  this  convention  go 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  gathering  of  city  officials  ev(>r  held  on  the  American 
continent. 

A  reception  committee  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  Long  Beach  will  be  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  delegates.  It  will  be  a  real  old  fashioned  California  welcome 
too,  and  visiting  city  officials  will  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  there  will  be  a  grand  rallj'  at 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  with  community  singing  and  instrumental  music.  This 
will  be  followed  l)y  old  time  dances  in  which  every  visiting  city  official  will  be  ex- 
pected to  join.  There  will  be  the  quatlrille,  lancers  and  Virginia  reel.  All  tjie  pretty 
girls  of  Ix)ng  Beach  will  be  there,  also  a  few  heroines  of  the  silver  screen  from  Holly- 
wood. Come  along,  you  fellows  from  the  north,  swing  your  partners  and  join  in  the 
grand  march. 
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HERBERT  C^LARKE  will  be  there  too.  Perhaps  some  of  you  don't  know  Herbert 
Clarke,  leader  of  the  Long  Beach  Municipal  Band.  Well,  it  is  the  practice  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  southland  to  maintain  municipal  bands  to  furnish  free  music  for 
their  citizens.  The  Long  Beach  Municipal  Band  of  forty-six  pieces  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Clarke,  formerly  with  Sousa,  and  who,  incidentally,  is  reputed  to 
be  the  greatest  cornetist  in  the  world.  Mr.  Clarke  has  notified  the  committee  of 
arrangements  that  he  and  his  band  are  at  the  service  of  the  committee  to  be  called 
on  as  early  and  often  as  the  committee  desires.  On  Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a 
musical  concert  for  the  visiting  city  officials  and  their  ladies  at  the  Hotel  Virginia. 

Speaking  of  the  ladies,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  various  women's  clubs  of 
Long  Beach  are  laying  secret  plans  to  entertain  the  ladies  accompanying  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention.     The  program  will  be  announced  later. 

Last,  but  not  least  is  the  free  trip  to  Catalina.  Just  think  of  it;  here  is  a  city  that 
feels  so  honored  at  having  been  chosen  for  this  convention  that  its  citizens  are  going 
to  give  a  fifty-mile  sea  trip  in  one  of  the  new  million  dollar  steamships  running  out 
to  Catalina.     How  many  cities  in  California  could  do  it? 

However,  lest  any  of  our  readers  run  away  with  the  idea  that  this  convention  is  to 
be  a  junketing  trip,  let  me  hasten  to  remind  you  that  every  delegate  will  be  expected 
to  be  in  his  seat  promptly  at  the  fall  of  the  gavel  and  do  his  bit  to  make  the  meeting 
profitable  as  well  as  enjoyable,  so  you  may  return  to  your  respective  municipalities 
with  valuable  new  ideas,  besides  some  of  the  spirit  which  made  Long  Beach  the 
fastest  growing  city  in  this  great  state. 

But  after  the  day  is  over  and  we  are  through  talking  about  zoning,  improvement 
acts  and  traffic  problems  we  can  go  out  and  have  a  good  time,  because  after  all  you 
know,  "All  work  and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 


THE  MAN  WHO  IS  HELPING  TO  MAKE  THE  CONVENTION 
A  SUCCESS 


E.  A.  BARRYMORE,  Director  of  Pubhcity,  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Barrymore  started  as  a  Pohce  Reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  1907.  Later 
he  became  a  feature  writer  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  was  correspondent  for  the  Munsey 
publications  for  three  years.  He  was  afterwards  an  industrial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  Returning  from  overseas  in  1918,  he  took  up  organization  work  with  the  American 
City  Bureau  and  secured  a  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In 
1920  he  was  given  a  position  with  the  California  Development  Association  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Publicity  and  Advertising  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  From  here 
he  went  to  Long  Beach  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  J.  David  Larson,  former  Manager  of  the  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secre- 
taries. On  July  first,  1925,  he  was  made  Director  of  Publicity  and  Conventions  and  Membership 
Secretary  of  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ON  TO  CATALINA 


As  it  draws  eloso  to  tlio  dat*-  of  tin- 
annual  convention  at  Ix)nn  Hcacli,  we  arc 
receiving  many  inquiries  for  infonnation 
regarding  C'atalina  Island.  From  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  inquiries  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  people  believe  this  to  he 
a  desert  island  somewhere  in  the  Pacific 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that  something  on 
the  history  of  Catalina  Island  would  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Municipalities. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  famous  among  travelers 
and  plea.sure  seekers  the  world  over.  wa.s 
first  vjsited  by  white  men  nearly  four 
centuries  ago. 

There  are  many  theories  and  indica- 
tions of  earlier  visitations  by  Mongolian 
seamen,  but  the  first  authentic  record  of 
Catalina's  discovery  is  found  in  the  log 
of  Captain  Juan  Rodriguez  C'abrillo,  a 
Portuguese  navigator  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  Spain. 

In  1.542  this  adventurous  explorer 
anchored  his  little  fleet  in  what  is  now 
Avalon  Bay.  It  is  hard  to  realize  tlie 
bravery  and  perseverance  of  these  men, 
sailing  as  they  did  in  craft  that  were  le.ss 
seaworthy  than  the  |)oorest  ships  of  the 
present  day.  ("abrillo  was,  in  his  way, 
the  Christopher  Columbus  of  the  Pacific. 
Stopping  for  a  short  time  in  the  beautiful 
natural  harbor  on  Catalina's  landward 
side,  ( 'abrillo  named  the  island  after  one 
of  his  tiny  ships.  La  Vittoria. 

It  was  not  until  U)02,  when  Sebastian 
Viscaino,  also  in  the  .ser\ice  of  Spain, 
retraced  Cabrillo's  steps  and  dropped 
anchor  in  the  same  spot,  just  off  the  shore 
of  Santa  Catalina,  that  the  island  ac- 
quired the  name  bj'  which  it  is  now  known 
the  world  over. 


N'iscaino  sailetl  under  orders  fruin 
Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  undt  i 
Philip  III.  He  was  in  quest  of  refu^r 
for  ships  in  the  Manila  tratle  and  visited 
the  harbors  of  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Both  these  hardy  Spaniards  report c I 
the  natives,  of  whom  they  found  lau 
numljers  on  the  I.sland,  to  \ie  a  fine  rif 
the  men  virile  and  mu.scular,  the  woin' 
handsome  and  the  children  "white,  rudilx . 
and  forever  smiling."     Clothes  were  fa.-;h- 
ioned  from  skins,  which  were  obtainetl  li\ 
hunting  the  sea  lions,  which  alx)und((l 
along  the  picturesque  Island  shores. 

The  chief  occupation  was  fishing.  Fm 
this  purpose  crudely  built  canoe-liki 
boats  were  usihI.  Both  Cabrillo  ami 
Viscaino  were  greatly  surprised  at  tin 
size  of  these  craft,  which,  they  reportctl. 
were  capable  of  accommodating  a  scon 
of  men.  The  Island  natives  bartenil 
extensively  witli  the  mainland,  traveliiiu 
to  and  fro  in  their  fishing  boats. 

The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina  becanic 
the  property  of  Mexico  and  was  granted 
by  it  to  Governor  Pio  Pico.  Later,  it 
was  deede<l  to  Nicholas  C^ovarrubias,  Si 
Next  it  was  purchased  by  James  Lick. 
who  fought  the  squatters  from  tluir 
holdings  and  devoted  the  entire  area  to 
the  herding  of  sheep  and  goats.  During' 
the  boom  of  188,5  G.  Shatto  purchased  tlie 
Island,  subdivided  it  into  lots  and  put  it 
on  sale  to  the  public.  However,  the 
entire  property  was  purchased  by  an 
English  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  rich  .silver  deposits  in  it- 
canyons.  It  then  passwl  into  the  haiul- 
of  the  Banning  family  and  finally  wa- 
purchase<i  by  the  present  owner.  Mi. 
William  Wrigley.  Jr.,  in  1919. 

iConlinutd  on  poft  t9S) 
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WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Pasadena — After  weeks  of  heated  dis- 
cussion the  deadlock  existing  among 
the  Pasadena  Board  of  City  Directors 
was  broken  at  noon  today  and  as  a  re- 
sult R.  V.  Orbison,  present  City  Man- 
ager of  South  Pasadena,  was  unanimously 
chosen  City  Manager  of  Pasadena.  He 
will  begin  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Crown  City  next  Monday  morning  at  a 
salary  of  $7500  a  year. 

The  new  City  Manager  has  been 
head  of  the  municipality  of  South  Pasa- 
dena for  five  years.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  served  the  city  of  Pasadena  in 
the  capacity  of  City  Engineer  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  He  is  considered 
very  capable  and  well  versed  with  the 
needs  of  this  city. 

Pittsburg  is  building  a  new  public 
library  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.00.  On  the 
basement  floor  of  the  building  there  will 
be  a  club  room  for  the  Women's  Improve- 
ment Club  and  other  women's  organiza- 
tions. On  the  main  floor  the  space  is 
equally  divided  for  children  and  adults, 
with  children  on  one  wing  and  adults  on 
the  other.  The  building  is  so  designed 
that  wings  can  be  easily  added  to  the 
rear  to  take  care  of  future  needs  with- 
out interrupting  continuous  library  ser- 
vice. 

This  building  will  be  situated  across 
the  street  and  facing  our  new  city  hall 
and  with  its  completion  Pittsburg  will 
have  the  nucleus  of  a  civic  center. 

Long  Beach  in  1924  had  revenues  paid 
into  the  City  Treasury  totaling  $1,411,- 
935.83  for  oil  from  city  lands  under 
lease  at  Signal  Hill.  While  the  produc- 
tion showed  a  decline  below  that  of  the 
previous  year  still  the  municipally  owned 
properties  produced  a  greater    revenue 


than  ever  before  owing  to  higher  prices 
obtained  for  the  oil. 

Tulare  has  just  about  completed  lay- 
ing storm  and  sanitary  sewer  extensions 
to  the  extent  of  $130,000.00.  C^oncrete 
work  on  the  Sewage  Treatment  Works 
is  complete  and  piping,  filtros  plates, 
machinery,  etc.,  are  being  installed. 
Bids  are  being  asked  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  16-inch  well  600  feet  deep  for 
municipal  water  supply  purposes.  Twelve 
blocks  of  pavement  just  completed.  Pro- 
ceedings for  six  more  blocks  are  under 
way. 

Other  improvements  consist  of  a 
packing  company  to  operate  under  the 
name  of  The  Tulare  Packing  Co.  This 
concern  has  made  extensive  improve- 
ments and  will  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
this  season's  crop.  Construction  is  about 
complete  on  a  new  dairy  bi-product  plant 
being  built  by  the  Los  Angeles  Creamery. 
Construction  has  been  started  and  the 
machinery  ordered  for  a  cotton  gin  to 
be  built  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Heiskel  of  Tulare. 
W.  J.  Andrews, 

City  Manager. 

Stockton — After  several  years  of  liti- 
gation the  way  has  finally  been  cleared 
and  Stockton  will  commence  the  con- 
struction of  its  auditorium.  The  general 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  Howafd  S. 
Williams  of  San  Francisco,  while  the  elec- 
trical, heating  and  ventilating  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  E.  L.  Gnekow  of 
Stockton.  The  former  is  for  $360,897, 
and  the  latter  totals  $60,869.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  $600,000  bond  fund  will 
be  used  in  furnishing  the  structure. 

San  Francisco  will  be  a  blaze  of  glory 
during  the  Diamond  Jubilee  which  will 
be  held  September  5  to  12  in  honor  of 

(Continued  on  page  S8t) 
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26,000,000  People  Live  in  Zoned  Cities, Towns  and  Villages 


TIktc  has  Im'cii  an  increase  of  more 
than  130  iH>r  cent  in  the  number  of 
jK-oplf  living  in  zoned  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
four  years.  By  the  fii-st  of  July  of  this 
year  more  than  2(),t)00,000  people  were 
living  in  366  zoned  municipahties  as 
against  the  less  than  11,000,000  people 
in  forty-eight  cities  and  towns  in  Sep- 
teinlx>r  1921.  The  number  of  zoned 
numicipalities  thus  increased  more  than 
seven  times  during  the  four-year  period. 
The  above  statistics  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Building  and  Hou.sing 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-three  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  having  popu- 
lations of  over  200,(KK)  inhabitant*,  have 
now  adopted  zoning  ordinances,  the 
latest  l)eing  Denver.  The  advantages 
afforded  by  zoning  ordinances  have  re- 
sulted in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  zoning 
movement,  shown  b>'  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  'zoned  municipalities  at 
different  dates.  The  forty-eight  cities 
and  towns  zoned  in  September,  1921,  were 
increased  to  159  municipalities  on  Januarj- 


1,  1923,  while  on  Januar)-  1,  1925,  tin  i 
were  320  municipalities  zoned. 

An  analysis  of  the  forty-six  places  n- 
ported  zoned  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1925  shows  three  cities  having  more 
than  100,000  population  each,  namely: 
Denver,  Colorado;  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut; and  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts. 
There  are  also  ten  cities  having  less  than 
100,000  but  more  than  25,000  population; 
and  thirty-three  cities,  towns  and  villages 
having  less  than  25,000  inhabitant.s. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  zoning  legislation  was  enacte<l  by 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Utah,  which  heretofore  had  Vieen 
without  zoning  laws.  Four  of  these  five 
states  used  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce "Standard  Act"  wholly  or  in  large 
part  in  tirafting  their  laws.  In  addition 
a  number  of  other  states  made  use  of  the 
"Standard  Act"  in  legislation  supple- 
menting and  broadening  the  application 
.of  their  existing  zoning  laws. 

In  California,  zoning  ordinances  were 
recently  adopted  in  Carmel,  San  Leandro, 
San  Rafael,  Santa  Barbara,  and  South 
San  Francisco. 


CONTRACTORS.  ENGINEERS.  DEALERS  IN 
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COLD  ASPHALT 

A  NEW  PRODUCT  OF  VITAL  INTEREST 

TO 

MUNICIPALITIES 

Bv  Robert  Duncan 


A  new  product  of  great  interest  to 
California  municipalities  has  recenth- 
been  developed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
many  years  the  problem  of  maintenance 
work  has  been  one  that  has  always 
bothered  the  street  and  highway  depart- 
ments of  cities  and  counties.  As  a  result 
of  the  development  of  a  cold  asphalt  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  means  is  furnished 
whereby  the  problems  of  the  city  street 
maintenance  departments  are  reduced 
practically  to  a  minimum. 

Asphalt  in  the  past  has  always  been 
used  in  a  hot  condition  which  entailed  a 
great  deal  of  labor  besides  the  risk  of 
spoling  materials  from  cooling  while  be- 
ing handled. 

Losing  cold  processed  asphalt  many  of 
the  bugbears  of  the  city  engineer  are  re- 
moved. In  producing  this  cold  asphalt 
nothing  has  been  done  that  in  any  way 
changes  its  physical  properties,  neverthe- 
less it  is  delivered  on  the  job  ready  for 
use  in  a  cold,  liquid  state. 

It  is  now  on  the  market  under  the  trade 
name  of  "LAYKOLD"  Emulsified » As- 
phalt, and  is  manufactured  in  Oakland, 
California.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  use  asphalt  on  many  small 
maintenance  jobs  unless  an  expensive 
heating  plant  was  available.  As  many 
of  the  smaller  municipalities  could  not 
afiford  such  a  plant  it  was  necessarj^  to 
use  other  materials  than  asphalt,  with 
the  result  that  the  most  ideal  type  of 
road  or  street  covering  was  excluded  from 
the  citv  limits. 


The  advantages  of  asphalt  for  small 
jobs  led  a  number  of  people  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  converting  it  chemically 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  utilized 
conveniently  and  economically  for  such 
purposes. 

The  first  idea  conceived  was  to  convert 
asphalt  into  a  liquid  stat*  by  introducing 
a  high  series  petroleum  product  or  "cut- 
back," such  as  kerosene  or  gasoline,  but 
laboratory  tests  indicated  that  many 
valuable  properties  of  the  asphalt  were 
destroyed  by  this  process.  Besides  the 
manufacturing  costs  were  high. 

Eventuall}-,  however,  it  was  found  that 
if  asphalt  was  subjected  to  certain  treat- 
ment bj'  heat  and  violent  agitation  it 
would  break  up  into  finely  divided  part- 
icles microscopic  in  size.  Then  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  percentage  of  colloidal 
clay  and  water  while  the  asphalt  was 
being  agitated  an  emulsion  would  result, 
the  asphalt,  however,  remaining  in  a  sus- 
pended state  and  having  exactly  the  same 
properties  and  same  chemical  composi- 
tion that  it  had  originally.  This  accom- 
plished the  desired  result  of  converting 
the  asphalt  into  a  liquid  form,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  all  of  its  valuable  proper- 
ties. 

Thus,  a  new  field  was  opened  for  as- 
phalt, by  enabling  it  to  be  applied  as  a 
paving  material  on  a  job  of  any  size 
without  the  necessity  of  being  heated. 

It  then  became  a  problem  to  convince 
the  general  public  that  asphalt  could  be 
used  without  heating  it  and  with  a  min- 
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itiiiiin  of  cquipiiii-tit.  mid  for  two  yi-an* 
the  inventors  of  tin-  prcHluft  were  buflj' 
in  niitkinfc  demonstrations  and  luyinK  t«8t 
stri|)8  of  pavement  In'fore  placing  "LAY- 
KOLD"  EmulsificMl  .-Vsphalt  upon  the 
market. 

On  July  7,  1923,  a  demonstration  was 
ma<le  Ijofore  the  ("alifornia  Hiuhway  De- 
partment. It  consist<Hl  of  placing  a  30- 
foot  section  of  the  pavement  on  the 
Auburn  Highway,  at  North  Sacramento. 
This  small  .strip  wa,s  mixed  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  traffic 
was  passing  over  it.  It  is  two  years  since 
this  demonstration  strip  was  laid  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  in  perfect  condition 
and  shows  no  effects  of  the  intense  traffic 
it  has  sustaintnl  sincj-  it  was  laid  two 
years  ago. 

The  materials  u.sed  in  this  first  demon- 
stration were  furnished  by  the  State 
Highwa>'  Department  ant!  wen-  the  av- 
erage run  of  materials  to  be  found  upon 
any  job. 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
that  the  asphalt  which  is  being  so  emul- 
sific<l  for  paving  purposes  is  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  product  Grade  "D,"  50-60 
penetration. 

The  "setting-up"  of  the  |)avement  in 
which  the  asphalt  is  used  is  brought  about 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the 
emulsion.  Once  in  place  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  asphalt  u.sed  hot,  excepting  that 
the  5%  of  coUoiilal  clay  contained  in  the 
emulsion  acts  as  an  inert  filler  and 
toughens  the  pro<luct  from  t<»n  to  fifteen 
points  on  the  pt-iietration  test.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  jus  it  keeps  the  pavement 
from  having  a  tendency  to  "wash-board" 
or  riffle. 

The  manufactiind  pnxhict  is  distrib- 
uted in  fifty-galldii  wooden  barrels  and 
can  be  shipjMHl  to  any  locality  and  laid 
by  unskilled  lal>or,  when  superviswl  by  a 
competent  foreman  or  engineer.  It  is 
mixed  jireferably  in  a  concrete  mixer  with 


a  well-gnideil  aggregate,  (lrop|)ed  oiifu 
the  roadl>e<l,  raknl  to  gra<le  and  coin- 
pacttnl  with  a  heavy  roail  roller. 

The  work  can  pnx-ee*!  faster  than  ci- 
ment  mixe<i  concrete  as  the  material  i~ 
more  easily  mixeii  in  the  concrete  mixer 
and  does  not  re<iuire  the  .same  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  drum. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  i- 
handled  the  pro<luct  lends  itself  as  an 
ideal  material  for  the  surfacing  of  bridge> 
as  it  is  no  longer  nece.ssan.-  to  erect  a  hot 
plant  at  high  cost  for  this  type  of  work. 

"LAYKOLD"  has  recently  IxH-n  used 
by  the  California  Stat<?  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  the  surfacing  of  two  new  bridge- 
in  an  isolated  region  near  Su.sanville,  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  of  great  value  in  maintenance 
work.  The  so-called  dry  mix  is  Ijcst  for 
this  type  of  work,  that  is,  mat<^rials  which 
have  Ix^n  mixed  in  the  corjwration  yard 
of  the  municipalitv  and  left  in  a  storagi' 
pile.  "  I 

It  should  l)e  brought  out  at  this  point 
that  emulsified  asphalt  can  be  mixed  with 
the  proper  rock  and  sand  and  place<l  in 
a  pile  at  some  convenient  spot.  It  can 
remain  there  indefinitely  without  "set- 
ting up"  as  long  as  tiie  pile  is  kept  covere<l 
with  old  sacks  or  similar  materials  and 
sprinkled  once  a  day.  In  other  words,  a 
.stock  pile  can  be  kept  indefinitely  if 
properly  mixed,  and  can  be  drawn  upon 
at  any  time  that  maintenance  work  re- 
quires. When  a  small  patch  is  to  be 
coveretl  in  a  roadway  or  street,  for  in- 
stance, a  public  utility  company's  patch 
or  one  due  to  a  new  sewer  or  water  con- 
nection, the  mix  can  be  transported  to 
the  point  of  the  patch  and  tightly  tamped 
into  the  hole,  whereupon  traffic  can  pass 
over  it  at  once. 

Thus  a  small  hole  can  be  repaired  be- 
fore it  becomes  too  large  and  ruins  a 
large  area  of  the  existing  pavement. 

(Continutd  on  pagf  t99) 
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Modem   Illumination  for   Streets  and   Highways 

O.  F.  HAAS, 

lUununating  Engineer,  National  Lamp  Works,  Nela  Park.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities.) 


Adequate  street  lighting  is  a  municipal 
necessity.  Its  benefits  are  directly  allied 
with  the  aims  of  all  who  are  encouraging 
civic  advancement;  its  services  are  rich 
contributions  to  the  safety,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  citizens. 

Yet  street  lighting  has  not  kept  pace 
%vith  the  increasingly  rigid  requirements 
imposed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  cities 
and  by  the  addition  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motor  cars  each  year  on 
the  already  congested  streets.  However, 
where  a  city  now  has  an  unsatisfactory 
lighting  system,  the  reason  is  not,  in 
most  cases,  because  of  the  city's  failure 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  adequate  street 
lighting.     Usually  it  has  been  due  to  the 


lack  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
first-hand  experience  on  the  correct  solu- 
tions of  the  various  problems  involved. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — neither 
is  a  modern  system  of  city  street  lighting. 
And  as  is  true  for  any  large  project,  the 
first  essential  in  the  development  of  a 
good  street  lighting  system  is  a  thor- 
oughly comprehensive  plan.  Briefly,  this 
plan  should  consist  of  a  careful  zoning  of 
all  the  streets  in  the  city  into  various 
classifications  based  on  their  lighting  re- 
quirements, and  the  adoption  of  a  stand- 
ardized lighting  system  for  each  classi- 
fication. 


nOODI..\XD  .WENUE,  CLEV^EL-iXD.  OHIO 
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The  adoption  of  a  rompn'ticnsivt'  plan 
does  not  mean  that  tin-  entire  city  need 
l)e  reh({hte<i  at  one  time — aithouuh  in 
some  cases  this  is  desirable — Ijut  it  does 
insure  that  the  extensions  and  revisions 
made  over  a  perio<l  of  years  will  form  a 
part  of  a  unified  tlesiRn.  Otherwise  a 
haphazard  variety  of  conglomerate  equip- 
ment inevitably  results.  Sueli  a  tanjjle 
is  happily  avoiileil  by  using  for  all  classes 
of  streets  a  "family"  of  liRhtinR  (Hjuip- 
ment,  consisting  of  (ilobes  and  posts  of 
similar  design  but  of  different  tiimensions, 
and   with   different    lamp   sizes. 

A  STANDARDIZKD  SYSTEM 

The  streets  of  a  city  can  be  grouped 
into  the  various  classifications  without 
nmch  uncertainty,  but  standardizing  on 
a  proper  lighting  .system  for  each  classi- 
fication is  more  difficult.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  principal  business  district  of  a 


city.  Here  the  very  best  in  street  illumi- 
nation is  desirable  in  order  that  one  may 
wait  in  safety  zones  for  stn-t't  cars  or 
cross  street  intersections  with  confidence. 
In  fact,  the  same  degree  of  safety,  com- 
fort, and  convenience  at  night  as  in  the 
day  seems  to  l)e  the  ultimate  goal  of 
business  district  lighting.  In  the  larger 
cities  this  calls  for  a  minimum  of  one 
25,000  lumen  or  two  15,000  lumen  lamps 
per  post  with  units  locatetl  opposite  each 
other  on  approximately  100-1.50-foot  cen- 
ters. Desirable  mounting  heights  range 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  Es- 
thetic considerations  demanil  a  pleasing 
and  dignified  appearance  of  lighting 
equipment  so  designed  as  to  allow  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  upward  light  to  illum- 
inate adequately  the  facades  and  upper 
cornices  of  the  buildings. 

tContiniud  on  poge  S»!) 
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MACLEOD 

Macfarlane 

&  COMPANY 

Certified  Public 

Accountants  and 

Auditors 

£,^.2 

Accountancy  in  all  its 

Branches    ••    Income 

Tax  %eports 

^56^ 


1 125-30  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  BIdg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

•Phone  FAber  2120 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

1104    I.   N.   VAN   NUYS  BLDG. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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the  75th  anniversary  of  California's  atl- 
mission  to  the  Union.  World-wide  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  the  Golden 
Gate  City  at  the  time  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  because  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  gorgeousness  of  the  spec- 
tacular lighting:  the  plans  for  the  com- 
ing jubilee  are  even  more  pretentious. 
More  than  SIOO,000  will  be  spent  in 
making  the  lighting  a  feature  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Another  feature  of  the  jubilee  spec- 
tacle will  be  the  radio  panchromatic 
fountains.  By  means  of  novel  radio 
devices  invented  by  General  Electric 
engineers,  the  water  in  the  fountain  will 
be  made  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  radio  waves  received 
from  any  broadcast  station.  In  the  San 
Francisco  installation,  special  radio 
broadcast  instruments  will  be  installed 
on  the  park  band  stand  so  that  the  foun- 
tains can  also  be  made  to  keep  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  music  plaj-ed  a  few 
feet  distant.  Colored  flood  lights  will 
be  played  on  the  water. 

The  central  feature  will  be  the  light- 
ing of  the  City  Hall  Plaza,  which  will  be 
flood  lighted  from  every  angle.  The . 
City  Hall  dome  will  be  an  aurora  borealis 
in  brilliant  colors,  flooded  from  the  fom' 
corners.  This  will  be  a  permanent  in- 
stallation. 

Every  building  on  the  Plaza,  including 
the  Ci\-ic  Auditorium,  Library  and  State 
building,  will  be  outlined  in  relief  and 
flooded  with  batteries  of  searchlights. 

Surrounding  the  City  Hall  there  will 
be  30-foot  cartouche  standards,  and  lin- 
ing the  streets  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
historical  standards  carrjang  banners  de- 
picting scenes  from  California  history. 

Even  the  trees  and  shrubberj-  of  the 
City  Hall  Plaza  and  Union  Square  will 
be  used  for  unique  lighting  effects. 
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III  thi-  less  iin|x)rtant  liusiness  districts 
the  ilhimination  riHiuiroinents  arc  not  as 
severe.  Init  nevertheless  1(),(K)0  lumen 
lamps  placed  opposite  each  other  every 
1U()  feet  with  a  mounting  height  of  15-18 
feet  should  he  considered  a  minimum  in 
the  larger  cities. 

The  thoroughfares  leading  to  and  from 
the  business  section  are  veritable  arteries 
of  traffic  and  as  such  they  should  be 
lightiti  nearly  as  well  as  the  less  important 
or  secontlar>-  business  sections  of  the 
community.  Moreover,  the.se  streets 
carr>-  automobiles  driven  at  fairly  high 
speed  by  those  who  are  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  street  and  consequently  a  large 
proportion  of  the  night  traffic  accidents 
occur  on  them.  Satisfactory  illumina- 
tion will  be  obtained  on  those  streets  if 
the  same  general  system  as  is  used  in  the 
secondary  business  districts  be  employed, 
except  that  every  other  unit  may  be 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  economv,   thus 


leaving  a  staggered  arrangement  of  lamps. 
The  bracket  type  of  standard  has  the 
virtue  of  bringing  the  lamp  out  over  the 
street  surface,  thus  making  objects  visible 
l)y  silhouette  against  the  glint  reflections 
or  sheen  from  the  pavement,  and  also 
reducing  foliage  interf<'rence.  Where 
liracket  type  equipment  is  u.sed,  the 
minimum  practice  for  streets  of  ordinary 
width  should  l)e  one  10,000  lumen  lamp 
for  even,'  150  feet  of  street,  with  a  mount- 
ing height  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet. 
Refractors  are  recommendetl  for  redirect- 
ing the  upward  rays  of  fight  on  the  street. 
On  secondary  thoroughfares  and  boule- 
vards, or  in  parks,  the  lighting  require- 
ments are  quite  similar  to  tho.-ie  of  the 
primarv  thoroughfares,  although  not  quite 
as  rigid.  The  same  types  of  equipment, 
but  with  a  smaller  size  lamp  are  recom- 
mended so  that  increased  traffic  conges- 
tion in  the  future  may  be  taken  care  of 
merely  by  the  substitution  of  larger 
lamps.    Boulevards  are  quite  frequently 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUKACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.    SEATTL£,    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 
SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 
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winding  drivewaj'S  upon  which  a  stag- 
gered system  of  units  is  apt  to  be  confus- 
ing to  automobile  drivers.  Hence,  when 
such  is  the  case,  units  should  be  located 
either  on  one  side  of  the  street  only  or 
else  in  pairs  placed  directly  opposite  each 
other.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
such  a  system  in  the  larger  cities  calls  for 
one  4,000  lumen  lamp  every  150  feet  with 
a  mounting  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet. 

In  the  residential  districts  where  streets 
are  not  subjected  to  any  great  amount  of 
swiftly  moving  automobile  traffic,  the 
lighting  requirements  are  not  so  severe. 
Here  the  street  illumination  ought  to 
reveal  any  inequalities  in  the  pavement 
or  sidewalk  surfaces  and  clearly  point 
out  to  the  auto  driver  any  turns,  dead 
ends,  and  street  intersections.  A  stag- 
gered arrangement  of  units  is  desirable 
in  order  to  alleviate  tree  trunk  shadows 
and  to  provide  equal  illumination  on  both 


sidewalks.  A  bracket  unit  may  be  used 
very  advantageously  and  a  refractor  will 
provide  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
light  on  the  street.  A  refractor  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  use  in  residential 
districts  because  it  reduces  the  amount 
of  light  on  the  porches  and  in  the  upper 
windows  of  residences.  Foliage  often 
limits  the  mounting  height  of  units  but 
in  no  case  should  the  light  source  be  less 
than  thirteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
Bracket  equipments,  because  they  bring 
the  units  out  away  from  the  trees,  allow 
mounting  heights  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet.  Twenty-five  liundred  lu- 
men lamps  with  one  lamp  for  e\-er3-  150 
feet  of  street,  or  4,000  lumen  lamps  with 
one  lamp  for  every  200  feet  should  be 
considered  a  minimum  for  an  adequate 
design. 

With  the  trend  toward  rigidly  supported 
pendent  units  and  ornamental  installa- 
tions extended  to  the  thoroughfares  and 
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USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY    PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

Kor  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our   engineering    department,    or    both.     No    ohhgatioii. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 


Sacramento  Los  Angele*         | 

CaplUl  National  Bank  BId{.  Fay   Building       ( 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO.    i 

Certified  Public  Accountants  j 

Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 
369  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 
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HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 
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residence  streets,  the  interest  in  equip- 
ment which  confines  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  light  to  the  roadwaj'  has  been 
revived.  It  is  not  felt  that  a  symmet- 
rical distribution  of  light  is  applicable  to 
all  streets,  nevertheless,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  locations  where  it  will  work  out  to 
advantage  and  give  a  more  economical 
utilization  of  the  light  than  a  symmet^ 
rieal  distribution.  The  newest  type  of 
a  symmetric  refractor  gives  a  fan-like 
distribution  by  redirecting  the  upward 
light  to  the  street  surface.  The  down- 
ward rays  are  allowed  to  remain,  unim- 
peded in  a  symmetrical  distribution. 

With  the  appropriations  usually  avail- 
able for  street  lighting,  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  much  more  than  marker 
lights  for  alleys  and  outlying  streets.  In 
lousiness  district  alleys  2,500  lumen  lamps 
are  the  smallest  that  should  be  provided, 
while  in  outljang  sections  1,000  lumen 
lamps  will  meet  the  requirements  until 
the  demands  become  more  severe.  Pen- 
dent refractor  fixtures  or  even  radial 
wave  porcelain  reflectors  are  satisfactory. 

The  accompanying  table  furnishes  de- 
finite street  lighting  recommendations  for 
cities  of  various  sizes. 

The  demands  of  cross-count  rj'  auto- 
mobile transportation  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  night  illumination  for  the 
highways  which  interlink  important-tities. 
Equipments  of  a  special  type  are  de- 
signed for  this  type  of  service.  They  con- 
trol the  light  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  the  surrounding  fields  and  re- 
direct it  up  and  down  the  road,  by  means 
of  refraction  or  reflection.  Minimum 
average  requirements  call  for  at  least  one 
2,500-lumen  lamp  every  300  feet.  Where 
the  pavement  is  particularly  wide,  it 
must  be  treated  as  two  roadways  and  the 
lighting  planned  accordinglv. 


RECENT  TENDENCIES  TOWARDS 
BETTER  STREET  LIGHTING 
A  study  of  pre.sent  street  lighting  in- 
stallations has  shown  that  there  is  a 
distinct  tendency  towards  the  u.se  of 
larger  lamps  for  street  lighting  purposes. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  special 
equipments,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  practically  constant  for 
all  sizes  of  lamps,  while  on  the  other 
hand  electrical  energy  and  lamp  renewals 
— the  outstand  variables — contribute  but 
a  minor  proportion  of  the  total  annual 
operating  cost,  especially  where  under- 
ground construction  is  used.  Further- 
more, the  m-gent  need  for  better  illum- 
ination because  of  traffic  congestion  and 
more  liberal  use  of  the  streets  at  night, 
is  responsible  for  the  tendency  toward 
the  elimination  of  lamps  of  less  than 
2,500  lumens.  Analysis  of  costs  indicates 
that  it  is  poor  economy  for  cities  to  con- 
tract for  less  than  2,500  lumen  lamps 
especially  where  underground  construc- 
tion is  involved. 

MAINTENANCE 

Every  type  of  street  lighting  equip- 
ment, no  matter  where  it  is  located  will 
in' a  certain  length  of  time  become  dirt>-. 
Hence,  if  the  full  amount  of  light  that  is 
being  paid  for  is  to  be  obtained,  an  ade- 
quate system  of  maintenance  is  essential. 
Progressive  central  stations  are  establisli- 
ing  systematic  maintenance  schedules  for 
cleaning  of  glassware  ranging  from  foiu' 
to  twelve  times  a  year,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  particular  location.  Like- 
wise, lamps  which  have  become  black- 
ened or  lamps  in  which  the  filament  has 
sagged,  are  removed  from  the  circuit. 
Modern  fi.xture  design  is  tending  toward 
dust-tight  and  bug-proof  equipment,  but 
even  with  the  best  designed  equipment, 
if  good  results  are  desired,  a  systematic 
maintenance  schedule  must  be  adopted 
and  rigidly  adhered  to. 
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Pavements  Remain 
True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
advantages  of  Concrete  Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3,300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements  -more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry,  Concrete  Pavements  are  skidproof.  They  are  free  of 
bumps  and  holes.  Built  according  to  present-day  high  standards,  they 
withstand  the  pounding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of  desert  sun,  their  surface 
remains  true. 

And  should  night  overtake  you,  you  can  follow  the  light  gray  surface 
of  Concrete  easily  and  with  every  sense  of  security. 

Think,  too,  of  the  all  around  economy  of  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets 
the  saving  in  gasoline,  the  longer  life  of  your  car  -repairs  built  out, 
maintenance  built  in     no  royalties  in  their  cost. 

Remember  that  standard  Concrete  Pavement  is  made  of  a  definitely 
proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  held  together 
by  that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal  service  to  offer 
individuals  or  communities.  This  service  is  designed  to  give  you  more 
for  your  money — whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.     Write  this  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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COMPULSORY  VOTING  IN  BELGIUM 

By  Thomas  H.  Reed 

University  of  Michigan 

From  The  National  Municipal  Review 

Those  interested  in  compulsory  voting  should  see  the  article  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam  in 
the  February  Review  on  "Compulsory  Voting  in  Czecho  Slovakia." 


Compulsory  loting  defended  by  one  who  knows  Belgium. 


Compulsory  voting  in  Belgium  dates 
from  1893  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
constitution  along  with  universal  male 
suffrage  and  plural  voting.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  its  adoption  was  the  very  large 
percentage  of  the  limited  number  of  voters 
under  the  old  regime  who  had  failed  to 
register  their  votes.  The  proportion  in  ab- 
sences from  the  polls  to  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  had  been  26  per  cent  in 
1870,  30  per  cent  in  1884  and  16  per  cent 
at  the  bitterly  contested  election  of  1892. 

COMPULSORY  VOTING  ACCEPTED   WITH- 
OUT COMMENT 

There  was  some  excuse  for  this  apparent 
disregard  of  civic  obligation  in  the  fact 
that  prior  to  1893  all  voters  had  to  repair 
to  the  chief  place  of  the  district  to  cast 
their  ballot.  Many  refused  to  go  to  this 
trouble  except  at  the  expense  of  some  can- 
didate. It  may  be  suspected  that  desire 
to  avoid  similar  expenses  in  the  enlarged 
electorate  had  something  to  do  with  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  voting.  At  any 
rate  it  was  adopted,  and  has  remained  a 
part  of  the  Belgian  constitution  ever 
since.  It  was  accepted  without  much  com- 
plaint by  the  Belgian  public  and  is  now 
completely  taken  for  granted.  The  only 
persons  whom  I  have  met  who  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  compulsory  feature  of  their 
electoral  system  were  women  just  after 
their  first  vote  at  the  municipal  elections 
in  1921.  To  them  it  had  all  the  interest  of 
a  noveltv  and  thev  seemed  verv  much 


struck  with  the  fact  that  even  the  nuns  in 
the  convent  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the 
polls. 

The  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  obligation  to  vote  are  to  be  found  in 
articles  220-223  of  the  code  electoral.  The 
penalties  provided  seem  rather  slight.  A 
first  offense  entails  nothing  more  severe 
than  a  fine  of  from  one  to  three  francs,  and 
the  first  offender  is  not  infrequently  dis- 
missed with  a  simple  reprimand.  For  a 
second  offense  within  six  years  the  penalty 
is  from  three  to  twenty-five  francs.  If  a 
third  offense  is  committed  within  ten  years 
of  the  first,  the  offender's  name  is  posted 
on  the  wall  of  the  city  hall  and  the  fine  is 
again  from  three  to  twenty-five  francs. 
The  conviction  for  a  fourth  offense  within 
fifteen  years,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
same  penalty,  deprives  the  voter  of  his 
right  to  suffrage  for  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  can  receive  no  appointment, 
promotion  or  distinction  from  any  public 
authority. 

The  voter  who  expects  to  be  unable  to 
take  part  in  the  election  may  inform  the 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  reasons  for  his 
absence  with  the  necessary  excuses.  If  the 
justice  of  the  peace  accepts  these  excuses 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioner 
of  police  or  burgermaster,  there  will  be  no 
prosecution. 

NUMBER  OF   BLANK.S 

Slight  as  are  these  penalties  they  have 
proven  amply  efficacious.  The  number  of 
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ASPHALT        PAVEMENTS      t|Bg^\))     ARE     CORRECT     IN     PRINCIPLE 


SIX  REASONS 

Why  City  and  Highway  Engineers  Recommend 

ASPHALTIC  TYPES 

Prominent  city  and  hiehxvay  engineers  say  that  there  are  six  prac- 
tical reasons  u'hy  asphalt  pavements  are  superior  to  other  types: 

1*  Economically  laid;  Economically 

maintained. 
2.  SmoothSurface— No  Joints— Low 

Tractive  Resistance. 
3«  EasilyandQuickly  Replaced— No 

Traffic  Delay  (when  cut  into  for 

repairs  to  conduits,  cables,  etc.) 
4*  Absorbs  Impact  of  Heavy  or  Fast 

Traffic. 
5*  Waterproof;  Noiseless,  Dustless, 

Easily  Cleaned. 
6.  Most  Satisfactory  for  Resurfacing. 

These  men  know.  They  have  ponderance  of  evidence  prov- 
experimented  time  and  again  ing  that  the  asphaltic  type 
with  paving  materials.  Their  is  the  most  satisfactory  pave- 
findings  are  more  v  '"  ■  '  "  ■'  -  ■  i  ment  from  every 
than  a  "recommen-  \  v  ^-^^^^  /  /  standpoint, 
dation"  for  asphalt        \\-n  PV /  Specify   .Asphalt 

pavements;    they  \\       //  for  the  next  job,  and 

represent  a   pre-  \\  //  -better  stiH-specif>- 


Union  y^  Grade 

Asphalt 
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abstentions  from  voting  fell  at  once  to  less 
than  six  per  cent  and  has  remained  in  that 
neighborhood  ever  since,  except  in  1919 
due  to  the  disturbed  conditions  following 
the  war.  The  number  of  blank  ballots 
cast  is  sometimes  considerable,  but  usually 
a  voter  led  to  water  decides  to  drink.  At 
the  Brussells  communal  election  of  1921 
out  of  81,693  votes  cast,  8,018  or  nearly 
ten  per  cent  were  blank  or  null.  This  extra- 
ordinary proportion  is,  however,  easily 
explainable  on  two  grounds;  first  that  this 
was  the  first  election  in  which  women  had 
voted  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  sec- 
ond, because  it  was  the  first  election  in 
which  a  new  and  more  complicated  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation  had 
been  tried.  The  best  figures  which  are 
available  on  this  subject  are  those  for  the 
elections  of  1900  and  1912.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de 
Belgique  et  du  Congo  Beige,  1914,  pages 
172-173. 

In  the  election  of  the  chamber  ol  repre- 
sentatives in  1900  there  were  2,135,036 
votes  cast  of  which  2,051,014  were  valid. 
The  percentage  of  blank  and  null  ballots 
was  therefore  3.8  per  cent.  At  the  election 
of  the  chamber  of  representatives  in  1912 
this  percentage  dropped  to  2.3  per  cent. 


These  figures  conclusively  disprove  the 
loose  statements  sometimes  made  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Belgian  voters,  al- 
though forced  to  the  polls,  refuse  to  record 
an  effective  vote.  If  we  add  the  number  of 
blank  and  null  ballots  to  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  who  fail  to  go  to  the  polls 
we  have  a  percentage  of  Belgians  perform- 
ing effectively  the  duty  of  suffrage  far  in 
excess  of  the  results  achieved  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  by  anyone  familiar  with  the 
facts  that  compulsory  voting  is  a  success 
in  Belgium.  It  has  produced  the  results 
desired  and  it  has  met  with  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  Belgian  public.  This 
fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  small 
number  of  cases  which  come  before  the 
justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  following  are  the  figures  for  the 
legislative  elections  of  1906-08-10  and  12. 

Cases  of  Non-Voting  Before  the  Court 


Number  of  Voters 

Acquitted 

Reprimanded 

Fined 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

197 
250 
313 

755 

250 
229 
326 
709 

450 
378 
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oJ'ScS""' '""''  Yosemite  National  Park  To 


Be  Pa'ved  With  Durable 
Asphaltic  Concrete 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  April  10,  1925,  called 
for  bids  on  paving  the  roads  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,  known  to  thousands  as  the  Nation's  most 
beautiful  wonderland. 

With  a  limited  appropriation  available,  bids  were 
first  called  for  on  the  paving  of  7f^  miles  of  the 
El  Portal  Road  and  about  13  miles  of  the  Valley 
roads  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
In  view  of  the  low  bid  received  on  asphaltic  con- 
crete construction,  the  Park  Service  found  itself 
able  to  pave  an  additional  13  miles  in  the  Valley. 
A  contract  was  therefore  awarded  to  the  V.  R. 
Dennis  Construction  Company  on  April  13,  1925 
for  the  paving  of  about  33  miles  of  highway  with 
durable  asphaltic  concrete. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  economically  paving  as 
many  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  roads  as  possible  with 
durable  highways,  the  National  Park  Service  has, 
by  the  choice  of  asphaltic  concrete,  made  possible 
the  paving  of  33  miles  of  highway  in  Yosemite, 
instead  of  20. 

STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 
(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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[Continued  fTom  page  i64) 

Under  the  proportional  representation 
method  of  voting,  the  voter  does  not  know 
for  whom  his  vote  is  going  to  be  counted. 
Whether  his  vote  will  help  elect  candidate 
"A"  or  candidate  "B"  depends  merely 
upon  a  chance  transfer  of  the  ballots  by 
the  election  officials.  This  tends  to  reduce 
the  result  either  to  chance  or  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  votes  being  juggled  by  elec- 
tion officials.  The  voter  wants  a  form  of 
ballot  through  which  he  can  register  his 
opinion  and  know  that  it  will  be  counted 
as  he  registers  it. 
P.  R.  is  Un-American. 

The  principle  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  in  conflict  with  the  two-party 
system  which  has  always  prevailed  in 
this  country.  Its  effect  is  to  break  down 
the  two-party  system  and  to  substitute 
in  its  place  the  bloc  system  which  is  now 
troubling  European  governments.  In 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  parliamen- 
tary government  is  made  extremely  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  numerous  blocs  and 
groups.  Italy  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  proportional  representation  be- 
cause of  the  hindrances  of  the  conflicting 
blocs.  The  substitution  of  the  multi-party 
system  for  the  two-party  system  in  this 
country  would  seriously  endanger  Amer- 
ican democratic  institutions. 

P.  R.  Fosters  Racial  and  Religious 
Differences. 

Furthermore,  P.  R.  fosters  the  racial 
and  religious  differences  which  have  been 
the  curse  of  European  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  P.  R.  every  racial  or  religious  group 
which  can  command  a  quota  of  votes  must 
have  its  representative.  This  not  only 
exaggerates  these  differences,  but  it  will 
tend  to  make  of  the  council  a  mere  debat- 
ing society.  We  need  to  lessen  rather  than 
magnify  these  racial  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. 
P.  R.  Elections  Expensive. 

The  proportional  representation  method 


of  election  is  admittedly  more  expensive 
than  the  plurality  method.  The  cost  of  the 
municipal  election  in  1923  was  ?155,147, 
as  against  $110,130  in  1921,  a  difference 
of  more  than  $45,000.  While  some  of  this 
expense  would  not  be  necessary  under  suc- 
ceeding P.  R.  elections,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  cost  the  tax  payers  at  least 
$25,000  more  per  election  than  under  the 
plurality  system.  The  claim  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  P.  R.  that  this  cost  would  be 
offset  by  the  saving  of  a  primary  is  not 
valid  because  the  proposed  amendment 
does  not  call  for  a  primary. 

The  election  of  good  men  to  public 
office  is  not  determined  by  a  mere  form  of 
ballot  or  method  of  voting.  Good  men  can 
be  elected  as  readily  under  the  plurality 
as  under  the  proportional  representation 
method.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  one 
election  held  under  P.  R.  the  majority  of 
the  candidates  elected  did  not  receive 
their  quota  of  votes  or  a  majority.  More 
successful  candidates  received  a  majority 
of  votes  in  1921  than  had  a  majority  or 
even  a  quota  under  P.  R.  in  1923.  In  1923 
four  were  elected  on  first  choices,  six  on 
second,  and  fifteen  did  not  reach  the 
quota  even  after  the  innumerable  transfer 
of  votes. 
Wards  Approximately  Equal. 

Criticism  is  made  of  the  amendment 
because  of  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
ward  lines.  While  it  is  true  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  wards  has  grown  somewhat 
unequal  since  it  was  established  in  1921, 
it  would  not  be  feasible  to  change  ward 
lines  oftener  than  once  every  ten  years 
when  a  new  census  has  been  reported.  It 
they  are  now  changed,  they  would  soon 
be  again  unequal  because  of  the  rapidly 
changing  population.  Even  under  the 
existing  four  district  plan  representation 
is  seriously  unequal.  In  either  case  the 
boundaries  remain  the  same  until  1931. 

One  of  the  major  considerations  in 
adopting  any  new  method  of  voting  is  to 
avoid  complexity  and  intricacy.  Whatever 
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EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 

OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water   measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue 

NATIONAL   METER   COMPANY 
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861  Central  Avenub 
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Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
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increases  the  burden  of  the  voter  lessens 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  vote  and 
register  his  opinion  on  public  questions. 

Every  unusual  and  untried  piece  of 
governmental  machinery  which  does  not 
actually  simplify  or  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  voter  should  be  rejected  in  the  in- 
terest of  simplicity  and  directness  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Proportional  representation  not  only 
adtls  an  element  of  complexity  antl  con- 
fusion, but  it  tends  to  destroy  that  essen- 
tial principle  of  our  American  system  of 
government,  the  two-party  system,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  multi-party  sys- 
tem of  Europe.  Certainly  the  results  of 


the  political  experience  of  Europe  has 
nothing  in  it  to  commend  it  to  the  intelli- 
gent thinking  American  voter. 

Summary 

a.  Proportional  representation  has 
added  complexity  and  confusion  to  the 
voter's  task  in  local  elections. 

b.  P.  R.  tends  to  break  down  the  two- 
party  s>'stem  and  to  tlevelop  multi-party 

c.  P.  R.  promotes  race  and  religious 
differences  and  antagonisms. 

d.  The  plurality  ward  system  is  the 
oldest,  simplest  and  most  effective  method 
of  electing  representatives. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
SUSTAINED  IN  CLEVELAND 


At  a  special  election  Tuesday,  August 
11th,  the  voters  of  Cleveland  defeated  a 
Ijroposal  to  amend  the  city's  new  pro- 
portional representation  city  manager 
charter  by  doing  away  with  proportional 
representation. 

The  significance  of  this  decision,  which 
will  doubtless  be  very  important  in  the 
history  of  city  government  in  this  coun- 
try, is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
a  iiaper  which  came  round  to  the  support 
of  the  new  method  of  election  with  cau- 
tion and  only  after  it  had  demonstrated 
its  merits  in  the  election  of  Novembei', 
1923. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  August  8th : 

It  cannot  escape  any  voter's  attention 
that  practically  without  exception  the 
men  conspicuouslj'  advocating  the  rejec- 
tion of  P.  R.  ("proportional  representa- 
tion") are  organization  party  men.  They 
have    trained    with    the    leaders    of    one 


party  or  the  other.  Many  of  them  have 
held  important  office  by  virtue  of  their 
party  fealtj'.  To  their  natural  inclina- 
tion to  be  "regular"  in  the  party  sense  is 
added  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  partisans 
and  partisan  leaders  who  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  past  have  given  them 
preferment. 

We  do  not  question  the  motives  of 
these  opponents  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation.    We  merely  identify  them. 

Why  then,  are  these  professional  party 
men  opposed  to  P.  R.?  Why  do  we  find 
so  many  dyed-in-the-wool  regulars  speak- 
ing in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
would  abolish  proportional  representa- 
tion and  set  up  in  its  place  a  plurality 
ward  system  which  enlightened  commun- 
ities long  ago  abolished  as  antiquated  and 
mischievous? 

Under  pi-oportional  representation,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times, 
each  group  in  the  voting  population  gets 
exactly  the  representation  in  the  council 
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to  wliii'li  its  numerical  sIitiikHi  entitle* 
it.  AinoHK  these  groups,  of  course,  are 
the  Denioeratic  and  Hepuhlican  parties. 
The  local  Democratic  chief  and  the  local 
He|)ul)lican  chief  will  each  have  the  num- 
i)er  of  spokesmen  that  corresponds  to  his 
success  at  the  polls. 

This  being  the  fact— and  we  do  not 
believe  even  the  opponents  of  1'.  H. 
question  it — what  must  the  candid  ub- 
servtT  conclude  as  to  the  reason  why 
professional  party  men  are  against  pro- 
portional representation?  (Inly  one  con- 
clusion presents  itself: 

These  jiarty  chiefs  want  an  election 
.system  which  will  permit  them  not  the 
same  but  a  larger  measure  of  control  in 
the  council  than  their  popular  strength 
entitles  them  to.  They  seek  sonulliing 
for  nothing.  They  want  a  system  that 
can  be  manipulated  by  one  means  or 
another.  They  want  to  eliminate  inde- 
pendents. They  want  the  wa>-  clear  for 
I)arty  fusion  when  fusion  is  convenient 
and  for  a  mock  battle  when  jjopiilar 
psychology  seems  to  require  a  fight. 

These  professional  party  men,  now 
staking  their  all  on  the  defeat  of  l\  R. 
Tuesday,  are  asking  the  voters  of  ( "leve- 
land  to  present  them  with  a  power  at  the 
city  hall  that  they  cannot  win  in  a  fair 
fight.  They  propose  to  oust  jiropor- 
tional  representation  because  it  inter- 
feres with  their  old  game  of  manipulating 
government  to  .serve  the  ])arties. 

Profe.s.sif)n!il    politicians    iisuallv    know 


what  they  are  about.  They  are  not 
fighting  P.  K.  without  a  reason.  They 
have  found  the  jiresent  nietho<l  of  elec- 
tion inconvenient  for  their  own  designs 
and  demand  its  elimination. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Plain  Deali-r 
of  August  lOtli: 

I''our  years  ago  P.  H.  was  adopttnl  by  a 
popular  majority  that  surpri.sed  even  its 
advocates.  Party  chiefs  did  not  like  it 
but  they  said  little.  Two  years  ago  the 
first  council  elected  under  the  new  i)ro- 
vision  wAs  generally  characterized  as  the 
best  the  city  liad  chosen  in  recent  years. 
Even  the  politicians  admitted  it.  There 
was  a  general  purpo.se  expressed  to  give 
the  new  plan  of  elections  a  fair  trial. 

It  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.  Alarmed 
now  lest  P.  H.  ruin  their  |)rofe.ssion  of 
politics  by  robbing  them  of  the  la.st 
vestige  of  a  once  rich  heritage  of  spoils, 
the  politicians  have  pronounced  the  death 
sentence.  For  the  first  time  in  their 
career  they  have  encountered  an  election 
system  they  cannot  "rig."  They  force 
t  he  fight  now  lest  a  little  longer  experience 
with  P.  H.  will  so  entrench  it  in  public 
fa\or  that  they  can  never  destroy  it. 

The  leader  of  the  P.  R.  forces  was 
Professor  A.  R.  Hatton,  author  of  the 
new  charter  and  nationally-  known  expert 
in  such  matters.  The  ("le\-eland  Press, 
as  well  as  the  Plain  Dealer,  fought  on 
the  same  .side;  and  the  national  Propor- 
tional He])re.sentation  League  (Phila- 
delphia) helped. 
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{Continued  from  paye  J7J) 

The  history  of  Catalina  Islantl,  step 
l)y  step,  is  in  itself  a  veritable  romance, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  and  romantic  interest  which  per- 
vades it.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  marine  Sierra, 
laved  by  the  beautiful  Pacific  and  forming 
an  ideal  outing  spot. 

The  land-locked  harbor,  a  miniature 
Xaples  in  its  beauty,  bids  welcome  to  the 
trim  craft  of  this  day's  ocean-goers  as  it 
(lid  to  the  caravels  of  four  centuries  past. 

There  are  indeed  but  few  spots  extend- 
ing such  genuine  hospitality  as  does  this 
historic  Island.  Its  geniality  has  en- 
dured and  multiplied  with  the  trend  of 
the  passing  years. 

Catalina  Island  is  twenty-two  miles 
long  and  from  one-quarter  to  seven  and 
one-half  miles  wide.  Extremely  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  peak  (Orizaba)  is 
2,109  feet. 

Avalon,  situated  on  the  leeward  side 
of  Catalina  Island,   is  remarkabh'   free 


from  fog.  Frost  is  almost  unknown. 
The  temperature  at  the  Island  is  equable; 
tlie  summers  are  cool  and  delightful;  the 
winters  soft  and  balmy.  C'ataUna  is 
singularly  free  from  hay  fever,  mos- 
quitoes, flies  and  fleas. 

All  sorts  of  diversions  are  to  be  en- 
joyed at  Catalina.  Bathing,  boating, 
fishing,  golf,  tennis,  mountain  climbing, 
horseback  riding,  excursions  by  water  to 
many  points  of  interest,  or  by  land  in 
sightseeing  automobiles  around  Avalon 
and  to  the  Summitt,  Middle  Ranch  and 
the  Isthmus. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Catalina's 
many  unique  attractions,  and  one  which 
no  ^^sitor  to  California  should  miss,  is 
the  view  of  the  beautiful  Submarine 
Gardens  through  glass-bottomed  boats. 
Here  are  shell-encrusted  rocks,  fishes — 
red,  green,  and  gold — great  trees  of  kelp 
with  long  branches,  waving  as  on  land 
by  a  tempest;  luxuriant  foliage,  beautiful 
gi-oves  and  gardens. 
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Ih'iftofoif  it  hiLs  Imh'ii  tlio  practice  in 
iiKwt  iiuiiiicipulitics  U)  iiUow  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work,  or  a  large  number 
of  holes  to  aecunuilate  l)efore  jnitcliinn 
work  is  connnenced.  This  practice  can 
now  be  entirely  avoided,  with  a  conse- 
quent saving  on  the  taxpayers'  |)urse,  as  a 
small  amount  of  material  can  be  drawn 
from  the  municipality's  stock  pile  of 
mixed  aggregate  and  quickly  put  in  place 
before  the  hole  lijus  grown  larger,  inci- 
dentally eliminating  the  criticism  which 
the  street  dei)artments  of  many  cities 
receive  from  the  residents  and  taxpayers 
■  because  of  the  delay  in  making  repairs. 

"LAYKOLD"  has  a  great  number  of 
other  uses,  among  which  are  the  con- 
struction of  tennis  courts.  An  ideal  as- 
phalt tennis  court  is  very  often  difficult 
to  obtain  and  heretofore  could  only  be 
constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost  when  a 
quantity  of  hot  asphalt  was  being  laid  in 
the  n('iglii)orhoo(l. 

lOmulsified  a.sphalt  enables  tlie  possi- 
i)ility  of  a  finely  constructed  tennis  court 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  em|)loy  labor  familiar  with  the 
handling  and  finishing  of  Portland  Ce- 
ment Concrete.  It  is  every  bit  the  equal 
of  a  court  laid  with  hot  asphaltic  concrete 
or  sheet  asphalt. 

Other  u.><es  for  "D"  Grade  or  paving 
type  of  asphalt  are  the  construction  of 
driveways,  sitlewalks,  floors,  railroad  plat- 
forms and  grade  crossings,  the  paving  of 
cattle  corrals  and  dairy  barns.  Another 
outstanding  field  for  the  use  of  emulsified 
asphalt  is  the  waterproofing  of  concrete 
surfaces.  Asphaltum  has  always  been 
known  to  be  ;in  excellent  material  for 
waterproo(iii(i   any   type   of  surface,    l)Ut 


j)ne  difficulty  was  always  encountere<l 
when  applying  the  material  hot,  namely, 
that  of  obtaining  an  intimate  bond  Ik'- 
tween  the  asphalt  and  the  surface  to  be 
coated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  hot  Jisphalt  is  placed  against  cold 
bricks,  or  concrete,  it  chills  and  does  not 
penetrate  the  pores  of  the  brick.  Quite 
the  reverse  of  this  condition  is  the  result 
when  enmlsified  asphalt  is  u.stnl.  It  is  a 
cold  product  and  is  applied  to  a  cold  sur- 
face, and  the  tiny  particles  of  asphalt 
penetrate  down  into  the  pores  of  the  con- 
crete, brick  or  other  surface,  and  upon 
the  "setting  up"  of  the  material  we  have 
thousands  of  little  fingers  of  aspiialt 
tightly  gri|)ping  and  bonding  to  the 
surface. 

The  inventoi-s  of  the  product  have  also 
developed  an  "K"  grade  of  asphalt  which 
can  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  for 
the  filling  of  cracks  which  have  developed 
in  Portland  Cement  Concrete  pavements. 

A  cold  asphalt  is  an  ideal  material  for 
crack  filling  tvs  it  penetrates  to  the  bottom 
of  the  {'rack  and  makes  an  intimate  bond 
with  all  sinfaces.  No  bridging  effect  re- 
sults when  using  enmlsified  asphalt  for 
this  purpose. 

With  emulsified  asphalt  a  city  can  lay 
its  own  new  pavement  without  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  large  exjienditure  for  a 
mixing  plant,  the  only  e<iuipment  nece.s- 
.sary  being  a  concrete  mixer  and,  of  course, 
a  roller.  The  product  can  also  be  used 
for  the  lining  of  water  reservoii-s. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  trick  product,  but 
one  that  has  proven  its  utility  and  will 
be  sure  to  save  a  lot  of  money  for  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  simply  a  case  of  converting 
asphalt  into  a  state  more  convenient  and 
economical  to  use. 
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Long  Beach,  the  Wonder  City  of  California 


The  City  of  Long  Beach,  Cahfoniia, 
has  had  various  claims  to  distinction. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
community.  At  one  time  official  census 
figures  justified  the  boast  that  this  com- 
munity had  "the  fastest  growing  popu- 
lation in  the  world?" 

In  the  year  1900  the  city  had  less  than 
3,000  inhabitants.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  18,000,  in  1920  to 
56,000,  and  today  the  population  of  the 
city  is  estimated  at  135,000. 

Building  permits  for  the  city  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1924  reached  the 
total  of  $17,869,525. 

Long  Beach  has  been  called  the  Cali- 
fornia Riviera,  but  it  is  not  only  the  lead- 
ing pleasure  resort  of  the  state,  but  is  a 
high  class  residential  city  as  well.  It 
has  no  ancient  history,  but  is  distinctly 
a  city  of  today.  Its  municipally-owned 
water  and  gas  plants  and  managerial 
form  of  government  indicate  the  city's 
progressive  spirit. 

In  its  location,  with  a  southern  fi<bnt- 
age  upon  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  mild 
Pacific,  with  six  miles  of  bathing  beach, 
and  its  evenly-tempered  all-year  climate, 
Long  Beach  makes  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  tourist  and  prospective  home 
owner.  However,  unlike  many  beach 
and  resort  cities,  Long  Beach  is  a  city  of 
permanent  well-built  homes. 

The  City  of  Long  Beach  has  expended 
approximately  .17,000,000  during  1924 
for  new  street  paving,  storm  drains,  and 


laying  sewers.  An  equal  amount  is  to 
be  spent  during  1925,  including  widening 
and  paving  of  Anaheim  Street  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  city  limits. 

The  .14,900,000  public  school  construc- 
tion program  begun  in  1924  will  continue 
during  1925.  This  new  building  program 
includes  fourteen  new  school  buildings. 

With  the  discovery  of  oil  on  Signal 
Hill  in  June,  1921,  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  Signal  Hill  Oil  Field, 
Long  Beach  became  the  most  talked  of 
and  nationally  advertised  city  in  the 
world. 

Oil  derricks  sprang  up  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, equal  in  numbers  and  rapidity 
to  the  lettuce  and  turnip  shoots  which 
had  grown  on  the  Hill  heretofore,  until 
today  there  are  approximately  530  der- 
ricks on  the  Hill.  There  are  380  active 
producing  wells,  140  actively  drilling, 
and  10  new  rigs  up  preparing  to  start 
drilling. 

The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor 
ranks  second  to  New  York  in  harbor 
tonnage.  It  is  the  largest  lumber  port 
in  the  world.  The  crude  petroleum  ship- 
ments for  1923  totaled  7,300,000  tons, 
and  the  total  value  of  commerce  passing 
through  the  Twin  Harbors  for  that  year 
was  approximately  $600,000,000.  The 
city  owns  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  Signal  Hill,  and  derives  an  income  of 
$150,000  per  month  from  its  oil  wells. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  Long 
Beach  property  for  the  ensuing  year  has 
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reached     a     total     of    $150,000,000. 

Long  Beach  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  Southland's  most  favored  golf 
centers.  Two  of  these  courses  are  situ- 
ated within  the  city  limits,  one  the  ^'ir- 
ginia  Country  Club,  a  private  clul),  but 
which  extend.s  its  courtesies  to  meml)ers 
of  out-of-town  golf  clubs,  and  anotiier 
the  Municipal  Club. 

Long  Beach  maintains  a  nmnicipal 
band  of  thirty-five  pieces,  under  tiic 
able  leadership  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  the 
famous  cornetist. 


The  Long  Beach  Committee  on  en- 
tertainment and  program  for  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  to  be  held 
at  Long  Beach,  September  28th  to  Oc- 
tober .3rd,  is  planning  to  entertain  fully 
1,000  delegates. 

Perhaps  the  one  outstanding  enter- 
tainment feature  is  a  free  trip  for  the 
delegates  to  Santa  Catalina  Island  on 
tiie  million  lioUar  Wrigley  ship,  "Cata- 
lina," for  an  outing  at  this  world-famous 
island  resort. 
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PROGRAM 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Sept.  28-Oct.  2,  1  925 


HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL  VIRGINIA 


NOTICE  TO  SPEAKERS:  Experience  shows  that  a  speaker  can  usually  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  better  if  he 
speaks  extemporaneously  from  notes  instead  of  reading  his  paper. 

The  success  of  the  convention  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  officers  presiding  over  the  various  departments.  Meet- 
ings should  be  called  promptly  on  time  and  not  be  allowed  to  drag. 

The  Public  is  invited  to  attend  all  se.s.sion.s,  especially  students  and  others  interested  in  Municipal 
Government  and  Civics. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925. 

REGISTRATION 

All  delegates  will  register  and  procure  their  badges  from  the  Registration  Clerks  adjoining  the 

office  in  the  Hotel  Virginia. 

10  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 

HOTEL  VIRGINIA 

Entire  Body 

OPENING   ADDRESS  AND  WELCOME  TO   PACIFIC 

COAST  CONFERENCE  OF  HEALTH  OFFICIALS    Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  Attorney 

of  Palo  Alto  and  President  of  the 
'  League. 

SONG— "I  LOVE  YOU  CALIFORNIA" Assisted  by  Herbert  Clarke  and  the 

Long  Beach  Municipal  Band. 

"RAISING  THE  FLAG" By  the  Boy  Scouts. 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME Hon.  Ray  R.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Long 

Beach. 

RESPONSES Major   Charles   N.    Kirkbride,    Past 

President  of  the  League,  and  Dr. 
W.  M.  Dickie,  President  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  of  Health  Officials 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARIES  AND  READING  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

"DEVELOPMENT    OF    MODERN    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

PROCEDURE"  By    Dr.    Karl    F.    Meyer,    Director, 

Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Re- 
search, University  of  California. 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sharp. 

l).lc(;;.tr.s  will  asscMiMf  in  lli.ir  rrsi.cctive  (lc|mrtnicnt.f. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN, 
AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

LKSSONSTO  BK  DltAW  N  FROM  AX  IvMrriUilAKK     My  Il.rlxrt  Nunn,  City  Manager  of 

Santa  Barbara,  to  be  followed  by 
Professors  C.  E.  Wing  and  Bailey 
Willis  of  Stanford  University. 
ITBLICITY  AS  AX   AID   IX   MUXICII'AL  GOVEKN- 

MENT Hon.  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Mayor  of 

Berkeley. 
A'niTUDES  AND  HABITS  THAT  LEAD  TO  GOOD 

CITIZENSHIP By  E.  B.  De  Groot,  Scout  Executive. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sharp. 

Judge  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney  of  Richmond,  President. 

RECENT    COURT    DECISIONS    OF    INTEREST    TO 

MUNICIPALITIES By   H.   A.    Postlethwaite,    City    At- 
torney of  San  Bruno. 
S.WING  TIME  AND  ELIMINATING  REPETITION  IN 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS By  Everett  W.   Mattoon,   Assistant 

County  Counsel  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Author  of  the  "Acquisition 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1925," — 
the  so-called  Mattoon  .\ct. 


MONDAY  EVENING 

8  o'clock  P.  M. 

RECEPTION  AT  THE  iMUXK'lI'AL  .VUUITORIILM,  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  HV 

COMMUNITY  SINGING  AND  OLD  TIME  DANCES 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cutshaw,  Supt.  Community  Service 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1925 

9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  Sharp. 

ENTIRE  BODY 

E,\cept  Health  Officers  and  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE By  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive 

Secretary. 
PERSOXAI.  AND  COMMrXITV  HKXKFITS  FROM  SUB- 
DIVISIOX  COXTHOL  AS  UKMvM.Kl)  TII  HOUGH 
l-WO  VKAHS'  AC'riVKKXl'KRIKNCKWlTH  XEAR- 

LYa,0(X)  SUBDIVISIONS By  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Secretary  and 

Commissioner.    Regional    Planning 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
THE    DISPOSAL    OF    SEWAGE    AND    INDUSTRIAL 

W.VSTE  ... C.  G.  Gillespie,  Engineer  of  the  State 

Board  of  Health.  Discussion  fol- 
lowing will  be  led  by  C.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Municipal  Engineer. 
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TRAFFIC— WHAT  OF  IT? Dr.  Miller  McClintock,   Professor  of 

Political  Economy,  I'nivprsity  of 
California,  Southern  Branch;  Traf- 
fic Consultant,  Traffic  Commission 
of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County; 
Author  of  the  present  successful 
Traffic  Ordinance  of  Los  Angeles 
City. 
Illustrated  with  Moving  Pictures 

WHAT  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  ABOUT  STREET  PLAN- 
NING...,:   .- Carol  Aronovici. 

HIGHLIGHTS   FROM   THE   INTERNATIONAL   CON- 
FERENCE ON  CITY  PLANNING By    Gordon    Whitnall,    Director    of 

City  Planning,  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sharp. 

All  Delegates  will  assemble  in  their  respective  Departments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN 

AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

(HOTEL  VIRGINIA  1 

W.  L.  Popp,  City  Engineer  of  San  Jose,  President 

MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  AND  POWER Joseph    B.    Kahn,    Manager    of    the 

Alameda  Municipal  Light  and 
Power  Plant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COtJNCILMEN  AND 
STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 
W.  L.  Popp,  City  Engineer  of  San  Jose,  Presiding 
THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  STREET  PAVE- 
MENTS  Symposium. 

In  addition  to  the  credited  oflBcials  present,  representatives  of  the  various  patented  pavements 

will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
THE   PAVING   PROGR.\M   OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONG 

BEACH R.  B.  Van  Alstyne,  City  Engineer  of 

Long  Beach. 

UNIFORM  BUILDING  REGULATIONS By  John  J.  Backus,  Superintendent  of 

Building,  Los  AJigeles,  and  Presi- 
dent Pacific  Coast  Building  Offi- 
cials Conference. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sharp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

POPULATION— CITIES  IN  THE  MAKING  Clyde  Woodworth,  City  Attorney  of 

Ingle  wood. 

ZONING Jess  E.   Stephens,   City  Attorney   of 

Los  Angeles. 

THE  LEGALITY  OF  SET  BACK  LINES Wm.  J.  Locke,  City  Attorney  of  Ala- 
meda. 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

MUNICIPAL  CONCERT  BY  HERBERT  CLARKE  AND  THE  LONG  BEACH  MUNICIPAL 

BAND  OF  FORTY-FIVE  PIECES,  AT  THE  HOTEL  VIRGINIA 

FAIMILY  NIGHT 

Under  the  .\uspices  of 

LONG  BEACH  LODGE  B.  P.  O.  E. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 

9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  Sharp. 

ENTIRE  BODY 

BOULDER  D.\M  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  COLORADO 

RIVER  DEVELOPMENT By  Hon.  S.  C.  Evans,  Mayor  of  River- 
side. 
THE  MISUSE  OF  PETITIONS  IN  PUBLIC  IMPROVE- 
MENT WORK By  Boyle  Workman,  President  of  Lo- 

Angeles  Citv  Council. 
CO-ORDINATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  IN  A  CITY 

GOVERNMENT Chas.  E.  Ashbumer,  City  Mana^.r 

of  Stockton. 
SELECTION  OF  THE  NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

2  o'clock  P.  M. 

ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN  AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

THE  MERITS  OF  THE  MANAGER  FORM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  SIXTH  CLASS  CITIES   ..R.    N.    Dorton,    City    Manager    of 

Monterey,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Brock, 
Redlands. 

STATUS  OF  THE  HETCH  HETCHY  PROJECT M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer 

of  San  Francisco. 
LONG  BEACH  H.\RBOR  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT...C.  H.  Windham,  City  Manager. 
Illustrated  with  Moving  Pictures. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

2  o'clock  P.  M. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

DISCRETIONARY  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC 

GARAGES Leon    E.    Gray,    City    Attorney    of 

Oakland. 
THE  DISPOSAL  OF  FINES  IN  RECORDER'S  COURTS 

FOR  VIOLATION  OF  STATE  LAWS By  .\rthur  Allyn  of  Fresno. 

THE    APPROVAL    OF    AMENDMENTS    TO    FREE- 
HOLDERS' CHARTERS Bruce  Mason,  City  Attorney  of  Long 

Beach. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

9:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  Sharp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN 
AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

"THE  BUSINESS  OF  TAXATION"  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Duncan,  Member  of  the 

Legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 
THE  GASOLINE  TAX  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUNDS, 

HOW  SHOULD  THEY  BE  DIVIDED? Symposium. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

NEW  BUSINESS 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

ADJOURNMENT 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

ENTIRE  BODY 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

NEW  BUSINESS 

ADJOURNMENT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

BANQUET  AND  GRAND  BALL 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  2,  1925 
9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Sharp, 

EXCURSION  TO  CATALINA  ISLAND 


'New  Palatial  Steamer  Catalin 


PROGRAM 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health  Officials 

AND 

HEALTH  OFFICERS'  SECTION 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER  28  TO  OCTOBER  3,  1925 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  28 

9  A.  M. — Registration.     Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health  OflBcials  and  Health  Officers'  Section, 

League  of  California  Municipalities. 
General  Session  of  both  Health  Organizations  with  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Welcome  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health  Officials  by  the  League  of  California 

Municipalities. 
Response  by  the  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health  Officials. 


30t> 


PACIFIC    MUNICIPALITIES 


Modern    Public    Health 


Dr.  Kiirl  F.  Mover.  Director  Hooppr 
Foundation  for  Mriiical  Research, 
Tniversity  of  California  Medical 
School,  San  Francisco,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology,  I'niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkelev. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  29 
9  A.  M.— PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE  OF  HEALTH  OFFICIALS. 

Address  of  Welcome         Dr.   0.    E.   McDonald,  City    Health 

Officer  of  Long  Beach. 

Response  Dr.    Walter    M.    Dickie,    President, 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health 
Officials. 
Papers  by  representatives  of  Western  states,  attending  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health 

Oflficials  and  other  public  health  experts  of  national  reputation. 
Business  Session — Election  of  Officers. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  29 


1 :30  P.  M.— The  Bacteriology  of  Poliomyelitis 
2:00  P.  M.— The  Diagnosis  of  Poliomyelitis 


2:30  P.  M.— The  Epidemiology  of  Poliomyelitis 


3:00  P.  M.— The  Control  of  Poliomyelitis.. 


Dr.  Walter  Brem.  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Halliday,  Epidemi- 
ologist, California  State  Board  of 
Health,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  Director  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research. 
University  of  California  Medical 
School,  San  Francisco,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Shepard,  Cifv  Health 
Officer,  Berkelev. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  30 


9  A.  M. — Plague  in  California 


9:30  A.  M.— The  Pathology  of  Plague 


10  A.  M.^The  Bacteriology  of  Plagu 


Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie.  Secretaryand 
Executive  Officer.  California  State 
Board  of  Health,  Sacramento. 

Dr.  George  Manor.  Pathologist,  Los 
Angeles  General  Hospital,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Dieter,  Director  of  Plague 
Lal)()ratory.  Los  Angeles. 
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10:30  A.  M. — Ground  Squirrel  Extermination  Mr.  W.  C.  Jacobson,  Chief,  Bureau  of 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Pest  Control, 
State   Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sacramento. 
Discussion  Mr.    Harold   J.    Ryan,    Los    Angeles 

County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, Los  Angeles. 

11  A.  M. — Rural  Sanitation  Dr.    J.    L.    Pomeroy,    Los    Angeles 

County  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  30 

1 :30  P.  M. — Tuberculosis  Problems  of  Today  Dr.  Chesley  Bush,  Medical  Director, 

Arroyo  Sanitarium,  Livermore. 

2:00  P.M.— Child  Hygiene  and  Maternal  Welfare  Dr.  Ellen  S.  Stadtmuller,   Director, 

Bureau    of    Child    Hygiene,    Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  San 
Francisco. 
Discussion  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  Member,  Cali- 

fornia State  Board  of  Health,  San 
Francisco. 

3 :00  P.  M.— Public  Health  Nursing  Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  Associate  Direc- 

tor of  Health  Education,  American 
Child  Health  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

3 :30  P.  M.— County  Laboratory  Dr.  V.  G.  Presson,  Health  Officer  of 


6  P.  M.— Health  Officers'  Dinner  at  Hotel  Virginia. 


Orange  County,  Santa  Ana. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  1 

9  A.  M.— The  Control  of  Smallpox Dr.    C.    Mathewson,     City    Health 

Officer,  Fresno. 

9:30  A.M.— Diphtheria  Control  Dr.  J.  J.  Sippy,  Health  Officer  of  San 

Jaoquin  Health  District,  Stockton. 

10  A.M. — Clinical  Demonstrations  in  Immunization  Conducted   by   Dr.  W.   H.   Kellogg, 

Director,  State  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, California  State  Board  of 
Health,  Berkeley. 

First  Period — Demonstration  of  approved  technique  for 

smallpox  vaccination  By  Dr.  G.  J.  Telfer,  State  District 

Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

Second  Period — Demonstration  of  the  Kellogg  Test  and 
discussion  of  the  Schick  Test  and  toxin  anti- 
toxin immunization  By  Dr.  Kellogg,  assisted  by  Miss  Ida 

May  Stevens,  Assistant  Epidemi- 
ologist, California  State  Board  of 
Health,  Berkeley. 

Third  Period — Demonstration  of  the  Dick  Test  By   Dr.    Kellogg,    assisted   by   Miss 

Stevens. 

Fourth  Period— Diphtheria  Virulence  Test  By  Dr.  Kellogg,  assisted  by  Miss  M. 

Dorothy  Beck,  Bacteriologist,  Or- 
ange County  Health  Department. 

Fifth  Period— Vaccination  Against  Typhoid  Fever  By  Dr.  Kellogg. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  1 

1 :30  P.  M.— Health  Officers'  Round  Table  for  discussion  of  local  public  health  problems. 
Business  Session.     Election  of  Officers. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  2 

The  General  Entertainment  Committee  of  Long  Beach  has  provided  an  all  day  trip  to  Catalina 
Island.     All  visiting  delegates  are  invited  to  take  this  journey. 
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PROGRAM 
California  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors 


LONG  BEACH 
SEPTEMBER  28— OCTOBER  3,  1925 


OFFICERS,  1924—1925 

Mr.  Mark  HowlettjPresident Los  Angeles 

Dr.  A.  F.  Eagle,  First  Vice-President San  Francisco 

Mr.  C.  F.  Huddleson,  Second  Vice-President Pasadena 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Melody,  Secretary-Treasurer San  Francisco 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28 

10  A.  M.— 12  M.— Registration. 

2  P.  M. — 5  P.  M. — General  Session  with  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29 

10  A.  M.— 12  M.— President's  Address,  MR.  MARK  HOWLETT,  Health  Department,  Los  Angeles. 
Reply  to  President's  Address,  MR.  SAM  GREEN.  California  Dairy  Council. 
Secretary's  Announcements,  DR.  GEO.  L.  MELODY,  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco. 
2  P.  M. — 5  P.  M.— Some  Comments  on  the  Qualifications  of  Applicants  for  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors, 
MR.  SAM  GREKXK,  California  Dairy  Council. 
The  Need  of  Licensing  Pasteurizers,  DR.  C.  C.  \VI\G,  City  Veterinarian,  Oakland. 
A  Review  of  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Ropy  Milk,  MR.  F.  SILVER,  Bacteriologist,  Dairy 

Dglivcry  Co.,  San  Franfi.soo. 
A  Few  Remarks  on  Dairy  Conditions  in  Long  Beach,  DR.  J.  A.  BERGAN,  City  Veterinarian, 
Long  Beach. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 

9  A.  M.— 5  P.  M.— Visit  to  Adohr  Certified  Dairy  and  Barbecue. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1 

M.— 12  M.— Market  Milk  Control,  Dr.  M.  E.  McDONALD,  Market  Milk  Specialist,  Bureau 

of  Dairy  Control. 
Determining  the  Sterility  of  Milk  Bottles,  DR.  H.  E.  TORGERSON,  Bacteriologist,  United 

Milk  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Sidelights  on  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  DR.  J.  P.  IVERSON,  State  Department  of 

AKri.-nlturo. 
The  Improvement  of  a  City's  Milk  Supply,  DR.  A .  F.  EAGLE,  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco. 
H.— 5  P.  M.— The  Direct  Count,  DR.  J.  J.  FREV,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Control. 
Economical  Laboratory  Control  of  Milk  Quality  by  Milk  Distributors,  PROF.  C.  L.  ROAD- 

HOrsi;.  I'nivcrsity  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 
Public  Confidence,  DR.  J.  HAY,  Bacteriologist,  San  Francisco  Dairy  C  o.,  San  Fr 
Closing  Address,  DR.  WM.  C.  H.\SSLER,  Health  Officer,  San  Francisco. 
Business  Meeting. 
Election  of  Officers. 
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Clerks  -  Auditors  -  Assessors  Section 

President — Harry  G.  Denton,  City  Clerk,  Sacramento 
Secretary— Lewis  P.  Black,  City  Clerk,  Monrovia. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925 
9  to  12  o'clock 

Sectional  Registration:    All  Delegates  to  this  Section  are  requested  to  ALSO  Register  at 

Sectional  Headquarters,  Hotel  Virginia;  Lewis  P.  Black,  Secretary  C.  A.  A.  Section 

and  City  Clerk,  Monrovia,  Registrar. 
Exhibit:    Miscellaneous  Office  Forms  and  Systems  in  use  by  various  Clerks,  Auditors  and 

Assessors  throughout  the  State  on  exhibit  for  inspection  and  study;  John  J.  Lj-nch, 

City  Clerk,  San  Jose,  in  charge. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925 

2  o'clock 

Main  Auditorium — Hotel  Virginia 

All  Delegates  Assemble  for  Formal  Opening  Session  of  the  Convention. 

See  General  Program. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1925 
6:15 — Sectional  Dinner,  Hotel  Virginia.     Lewis  P.  Black,  Secretary  C.  A.  A.  Section  and  City 

Clerk,  Monrovia,  Presiding. 

Roll  Call  of  Delegates  and  Get-Acquainted  Stunt. 
8:00 — Reception,  Community  Singing  and  Old  Time  Dances. 

Municipal  Auditorium.     See  General  Program. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1925 

9:30  o'clock 

Main  Auditoriiun — Hotel  Virginia 

All  Delegates  Assemble  for  Main  Convention  Session.     See  General  Program. 

TUESDAY  NOON,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1925 
12:15  o'clock 
Sectional  Luncheon,  Hotel  Virginia.     Norman  E.  Malcolm,  President  League  of  California 

Municipalities  and  City  Clerk,  Palo  Alto,  presiding. 
Responses  by  League  and  Sectional  Officers  relative  to  Progress  of  the  Year. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1925 

Sectional  Headquarters — Hotel  Virginia 

President  of  Section  Presiding 

2 :0C— Address,  "Pittsburgh  Graded  Tax  Law,"  by    Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  Member  of  State 

Legislature  of  New  Hamp.^hire  and  Tax  Expert. 

Discussion. 
2:45 — Address,   "Municipal  Departmental  Accounting,"    by  James  S.   Myers,    City  Controller, 

Los  .A.ngeles. 

Questionnaire. 
3:30 — "MvmissipuU  Medley"       de  Citi  Orderz,  Composer 
3 :45— Address,  "Anything  New?",  by  Allen  H.  Wright,  Ex-President  of  C.  A.  A.  Section  and  City 

Clerk,  San  Diego. 

Open  Forum. 
4:30 — Appointment  of  Committees. 

Announcements. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1926 

6:15     Sectional  Dinner,  llntc-l  \  irKiniM      A    .1    \'nii  W  i.  .  Ciiv  Clirk.  ( ;iiiiiliil.>.  prcnidinn. 

"What  my  City  is  Doing,"  l.v  )).1ik;iIis. 
BMh   Concert,  to  l.c  nnilcrid  l>y  lierbrrt  Cliirkc  mid  I,.mK  Hiiich  .\Iiiiiiii|ml  Hiimi,  follcwwl  l.\  t 

(iniiKl  Bull.  Hotel  Virginia. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 

9:30  o'clock 

Main  Auditorium  -  Hotel  Virginia 

Main  Convention  Session.     See  General  Program. 

WEDNESDAY  NOON,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 
12:15  o'clock 
Sectional  Luncheon,  ll<ilcl   \  irmin:.      Hon.   I  rank   V  .  .Mirriani.  SpcakiT  of  the  .VK-ioin  1  ■ !  ■ 

prcsiiliriK. 
Talk,  "Rational  Taxation,"  l)V   Hon    ( Icornc  H.   Dunran.  Mcniher  of  Stale  LcRJiilatur' 
N.-w  Hampshire. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 
2  o'clock 
Sectional  Headquarters—  Hotel  Virginia 
Assembling  at  Sectional  Headquarters,  the  Dclcualion  will  proceed  on  inspeotion  tour  of  i ! 
Lonp  Heach  ofliees,  under  ihe  dirertion  of  Miss  L.  Ciunsul,  .\uditor;  H.  C.  Waugliop 
City  Clerk  (Ex-Presidents  of  C.  A.  A.  Section),  and  B.  H.  Bridge,  City  Assessor.  >• 
Long  Beach. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 
6:15-  Annual  C.  A.  A.  Banquet,  Hold  \  iminia.     I'niiik  (',  .Merrill.   Kvl'ri  sideni  of  Ihe  Leat;  : 

and  C.  A.  A.  Sertion.  Deputy  C'ily  Clerk,  Oakland,  Toa.stmnsler. 

Make  reservations  for  Han(|uet  on  or  Weforo  1  P.  M.,  Ihi.s  date. 
8:00— Main  Convention  Session,  Auditorium.  Hotel  Virginia.     See  General  Program. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

9:30  o'clock 

Auditorium — Hotel  Virginia 

Main  Convention  Session.     See  General  Program. 

THURSDAY  NOON,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 
12:15  o'clock 
Sectional  Luncheon,  Holel  N'irginin.     \ii'lor  A.  .McCarlhy.  Cily  Clerk  Kl  .Segundo,  prosidiiiK 
Discussion  of  the  C.  A.  A.  Section. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 
Sectional  Headquarters     Hotel  Virginia 
President  of  Section  Presiding 
2:00— Symposium  on  Auditing  Efficiency: 

1.  "Pii.sadeiiH."  (leorge  H.  Wood,  .\uditor. 

2.  "San  Diego,"  H.  L.  Moody,  .\uditor  and  Kx-Presidenl  C.  .\.  \.  Section, 
;i.     "  San  Jose,"  Roy  E.  Walter,  .\uditor. 

2 :45— Symposium  on  Assessment  Problems : 

1.  "\allej(.,"  Ceorge  D.  Hildretli,  .Vssessor. 

2.  "Saeranienio,"  ChnrlcH  W.  Mier,  Assessor. 
'.i.     "Pomona,"  .John  F.  KvanH,  .\Hsessor. 
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3:30 — "Official  Technique,"  l)v  Frank  (".  MiTiitt,  Kx-President  of  the  League  and  C.  A.  A.  Section, 

Dejiuty  City  Clerk  of  Oakland. 
3 :4S — Symposium  on  City  Clerk  Department  Methods : 

1.  ••Fresno."  H.  8.  Foster.  City  Clerk. 

2.  'Alameda,"  W.  K.  Varcoe,  City  Clerk  and  Ex-President  C.  A.  A.  Section. 

3.  "Modesto,"  H.  E.  Gragg,  City  Clerk. 
4 :30 — Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

6:15 — Sectional  Dinner,  Hotel  Virginia.     Busine.ss  Session  of  the  C.   .\.   .\.  Section,   Harry  G. 

Denton,  President  of  Section,  presiding. 

Reports:     Auditing  Committee.     Nominating  Committee.     Resolutions  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

"Convention  Highlights,"  by  Delegates. 
8 :00 — See  Main  Program. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1925 

Unite  with  General  Body  for  Business  Session  of  the  League  and  Entertainment  by  Long  Beach  Com- 
mittee.    See  Main  Program. 

P.  S.'s  and  N.  B.'s 

Guests  of  Delegates,  Municipal  Employees  and  Civic  Students  welcome  at  all  sessions;  also 
to  dinner.*  and  luncheons,  provided  reservations  for  latter  are  made  in  advance. 

All  speakers  and  conference  leaders  are  requested  to  present  a  brief  written  outline  of  their 
papers  for  publication  purposes. 

Members  of  the  Section  are  requested  to  forward  all  material  to  be  placed  in  the  Sectional 
Exhibit,  to  H.  C.  Waughop,  c/o  League  of  California  Municipalities  Convention,  Hotel  Virginia, 
Long  Beach,  not  later  than  September  2.5.  192.5. 

Delegates  are  invited  to  present  in  writing  to  the  Sectional  President,  any  questions,  prob- 
lems or  subjects  which  they  desire  answered  or  discussed  by  the  Section. 


One  of  the  Reasons  Why  the  Convention 
was  held  in  Long  Beach. 
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City  Manager's  Convention 

LONG  BEACH,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  3,  1925 

FIRST  HALF  DAY ;  DATE  TO  BE  SELECTED 
2  KX)  P.  M.— Departmental  Operating  Reports  to  the  City  Manager ;  Nature  and  Frequency. 

I'apor  l)y  C.  K.  Aslilnirncr,  Cily  Maiiagpr,  Stockton. 

Discussion  by  C  H.  Windham,  City  Manager,  Ix>ng  Beach. 
3 :00  P.  M.— Garbage  and  Refuse  Disposal ;  Methods  and  Costs. 

Paper  by  F.  A.  Rhodes,  City  Manager,  San  Diego. 

Discussion  by  Hoy  \V.  Pilling,  .\ssislant  to  City  Manager,  Berkeley. 

4:00  P.  M.— la)  Keeping  the  Public  Informed :    Is  it  an  obligation  of  the  City  Manager?    How  can  it 
be  done? 

Paper  by  U.  M.  Dorton,  City  Manager,  Monterey. 
Discussion  by  C.  J.  .\llen,  City  Manager,  Coronado. 

(b)  The  City  Manager's  Annual  Report;  Purpose,  Style  and  Effectiveness. 
Paper  by  Virgil  B.  Stone,  Cily  M.iiiager,  C.lendale. 
Discussion  by  C.  J.  .\llen,  City  Manager,  Coronado. 

SECOND  HALF  DAY;  DATE  TO  BE  SELECTED 

12 :00  M.— City  Manager  Luncheon.     (Announcement  to  be  made  at  Convention.) 

2 :00  P.  M. — Retirement,  Pension  and  Compensation  Insurance  Systems  for  Municipal  Employees. 

Paper  by  C.  K.  Hickok.  City  .Manager,  .\lamcda. 

Discussion  by  (!.  L.  Buck,  .\.s.sistant  City  Manager,  Long  Beach. 
3K)0  P.  M.— Managerial  Practice.     A  series  of  5-minute  talks  on  the  routine  procedure  of  City 

.Management.     Discus.sion  from  the  floor. 

(a)  The  City  Manager  and  the  Citizen  and  Organized  Groups  of  the  Public. 

K.  V.  Orbison,  City  .ManagiT,  I'asadena. 

(b)  The  City  Manager  and  the  Council. 

Herbert  Nunn.  City  .Manager.  Santa  Barbara. 

(c)  The  City  Manager  and  Department  Heads. 

W.  C.  Record,  City  Manager,  Kullerton. 

(d)  The  City  Manager  and  the  Employee. 

I.  H.  .Morrison.  Cily  Maiiagrr,  Chico. 

(e)  The  City  Manager  and  the  Newspapers. 

1.  A.  .McVittie,  City  .Manag.-r,  Richmond. 
(f  i  The  City  Manager  and  His  Own  Office  and  Suff. 
John  N.  Kdy,  Cily  .Manager,  Berkeley. 
4:00  P.  M.— Constructive  City  Planning  and  the  City  Manager's  Relation  Thereto. 
(Speaker  to  be  selected). 
Note: — .\ll  papers  and  leading  discussions  to  be  typed.     Persons  as.signpd  papers  to  furnish 
copy  of  manuscript  for  advance  review  by  person  leading  di.scussion. 

Suggested  Short  Topics  for  Luncheon  Discussion 

1.  C>rganizalion  Schools  of  Instruction. 

2.  Personnel  Administration. 

3.  Tourist  Camps. 

4.  Heavy  Duty  Streets. 

5.  The  Proposed  League  Fellowship  at  The  University  of  California. 

6.  Aaseasing  Practice:    To  What  Extent  Does  the  City  Manager  Participate? 

7.  Commercial  Enterprises  or  Activities  Outside  the  Regular  Budget  (Sometimes  called 
"Work  for  Private  Parties"). 

8.  How  can  City  Managers  Exchange  Helpful  Information  Without  Recourse  to  Frequent 
Questionnaires? 
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Program  California  Conference  on  City  Planning 

LONG  BEACH,  HOTEL  VIRGINIA 

SEPTEMBER  29th,  1925 

12:30  P.  M.     Round  Table  Luncheon— Hotel  Virginia. 

Reports  of  progress  from  the  presidents  of  the  various  Citj-  Planning 
Commissions. 

2:00  P.  M.     Afternoon  Session— Hotel  Virginia. 

1.     Establishing  building  set-back  lines  and  sidewalk  arcades  by  the 

president  and. secretary  of  the  Santa  Barbara  City  Planning  Com- 
mission which  has  been  recently  successful  in  getting  them  estab- 
lished. 

DISCUSSION 

2.-  Carrying  out  a  Major  Traffic  Street  Plan  Program — by  David  R. 
Faries,  Director,  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Commission  (over  $31,000,000 
of  improvements  have  been  put  under  way  since  last  November 
when  Los  Angeles  jMajor  Traffic  Street  Plan  was  adopted). 

3.  Summary  of  new  legislation  that  will  help  in  city  planning  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  by  a  prominent  city  attorney. 

4.  Regional  Planning  Program — by  representatives  of  San  Francisco 
Regional  Planning  Committee  and  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 

5.  Needed  city  planning  legislation.  Matters  to  be  prepared  for  the 
next  Session  of  the  Legislature — by  representatives  of  several  city 
and  county  planning  commissions. 

6.  Election  of  officers 


Hotel  Accommodations 

The  headquarters  of  the  league  will  be  $6.00  and  $7.00  per  day  for  singles  and 

maintained  in  the  Hotel  Virginia,  where  $10.00  for  doubles,  with  one  da.v  off  for 

a  special  rate  has  been  made  of  $8.00  those  who  stay  the  entire  week, 

per    day    per    person,    American    Plan.  ^j^^  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  j^^p^^.^j  j^^  ^^_^_ 

Other  nearby  hotels  are  the  Blackstone  q-     i                    .,,    ,    ^,         , 

•\  bmgle  rooms  with  bath  and  accommo- 

and  Imperial  Inn.  ,  ,.        .     ,               ,».,„„„ 

The    rates    at    the    Blackstone    are:  Nations  for  two  people,  $16.00  and  up  per 

Rooms    without    bath,    $2.00    per    day  ^^^^'   ^'""^^^    ™o"^«   ^t^   conveniences 

single,  $3.00  per  day  double;  with  bath,  for  one,  $12.00  and  up  per  week.     Also 

$4.00   single   and    $5.00   double.      This  this  hotel  has  suites  with  accommoda- 

hotel  has  some  very  nice  single  and  double  tions  for  four  people,  which  rate  is  $25.00 

dpartments  for  which  the  rates  will  be  and  up  per  week. 

Make  your  reservations  at  once! 


Hi 
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Some  of  Those  Who  Are  Expected 

to  Take  a  Leading  Part  in  the 

Convention. 

WHO    THEY    ARE. 

Arthur  AUyn  was  born  at  Mount  \urnon,ii\(liana,  AukusI  2;<,  1S!H).  and  moved  to  California  with 
parents  in  1904,  settling  near  Fresno,  California.  Graduated  from  the  rni\'er»ity  of  California  in 
1913  and  from  the  school  of  Jurisprudence  .said  University  in  1915.  Since  the  latter  date,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Fresno  in  association  with  Mr.  James  Gallagher,  except 
for  one  and  one-half  years  spent  in  military  service.  Has  been  City  Attorney  of  Fowler,  California, 
since  191,5.  President  of  tlie  League  of  South  San  Joaquin  Valley  Municipalities  which  was  in- 
augurated last  year  to  protect  the  interests  of  fifth  and  sixth  class  valley  towns  in  the  police  court 
fine  litigation.  Acted  as  one  of  the  associate  counsel  in  the  cases  brought  to  determine  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  code  sections  establishing  the  rule  as  to  disposition  of  said  fines. 


Carol  Aronovici,  the  well-known  authority  on  City 
Planning,  was  born  in  Roumania.  He  is  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  with  a  twenty-five  years'  residence 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  educated  in  Roumania. 
at  Cornell  University,  and  afterwards  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  in  Brown  University.  He  has  had  a 
teaching  experience  on  City  Planning  and  Housing  and 
Community  Problems  in  Brown  University,  1908  to 
1911,  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  .\rchitec- 
ture,  1912  to  1916;  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service,  1914  to  1916;  University  of  Minnesota,  1917 
to  1919,  and  in  the  University  of  California  Extension 
Division  since  1920. 

Mr.  Aronovici  has  been  a  director  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Planning  Association  and  Advisor  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Housing  Commission.  He  later 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
of  St.  Paul,  and  in  1920-1921  was  Director  of  Housing 
in  the  State  of  California. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  City  Planning  and  has  been  advisor  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  municipalities  throughout  the  country  on  city 
planning  problems. 


Charles  Edward  Ashbumer,  horn  Bombay,  India,  May  9,  1870;  educated  in  England,  France  and 
Germany. 

On  leaving  college  was  employed  by  the  United  States  government  on  rivers  and  harbor  work 
for  a  short  time.  From  1890  to  1896  was  engineer  in  charge  of  real  estate  development  for  the  late 
Lewis  Ginter  at  Richmond,  Va.  From  1896  to  1899  was  manager  of  building  and  contracting  firm 
in  New  York  City.  From  1899  to  1900  in  the  West  Indies  on  railroad  and  harbor  -surveys;  1900  to 
1903  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Department  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway;  1903-08  engaged 
in  railroading  and  contracting.  From  April,  1908,  to  July  Ist.  1911,  City  Manager  of  Staunton,  \  a., 
where  the  City  Manager  form  of  government  was  inaugurated.  July,  1911,  to  January  1st,  1914, 
doing  special  engineering  work  for  the  American  Railways  Compaiiv  of  Philadelphia.  January 
Ist,  1914,  to  September  1st,  1918,  City  Manager  at  Springfield.  Ohio;  September  1st.  1918,  to 
S<ptember  Ist,  1923,  City  Manager  of  N'orfolk,  Va.,  and  since  that  date  employed  as  City  Manager 
at  Stockton,  California. 

Married  in  1896  to  Cora  L.  Hobson,  daughter  of  J.  Haskins  Hobson  of  Richmond,  Va.  Four 
children. 
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R.  M.  Dorton.  Born  in  Havana.  Illinois,  January  12,  1892.  Attended  public  schools  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  until  1911.  Graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in  1916.  Teaching 
Fellow,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  California,  1916-1917.  Master's  degree. 
University  of  California,  May,  1925. 

Trained  in  the  first  training  camp,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  in  -summer  of  1917  and  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant.  Infantry,  August,  1917.  Assigned  to  91st  Division.  Promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  April,  1918.  Went  with  the  division  overseas  in  June  and  July,  1918.  Appointed  cap- 
tain the  following  September.  Discharged  from  army  service  June  2nd,  1919.  From  June  1st  to 
November  1st,  1919,  executive  secretary,  War  Camp  Community  Service  of  Oakland,  Berkeley 
and  Alameda. 

Citv  Manager  of  Pittsburg,  California,  November  1st,  1919,  to  June,  1925.  City  Manager  of 
Monterey,  California,  June,  1925,  to  date.  Secretary,  Northern  California  Section  City  Managers' 
Association. 


H.  C.  Bottorff,  appointed  City  Manager  of  Sacra- 
mento on  January  4th,  1923.  Prior  to  this  appoint- 
ment, served  in  the  capacity  of  Controller  and 
.\s.sistant  to  Manager.  First  appointment  as  Con- 
troller effective  July  1st,  1921.  Previous  to  the 
a])pointment  of  Controller  was  on  the  State  Board 
i)f  Health  for  several  years.  First  business  expe- 
rience was  devoted  to  newspaper  work.  Con- 
sisted of  approximately  fourteen  years.  Special- 
ized in  studies  pertaining  to  business  administra- 
tion and  governmental  activities  for  a  number  of 
years. 


Herbert  L.  Clarke  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1867,  the  son  of  Dr. 
William  Horatio  Clarke,  famous  American  organist.  His  ancestors 
came  to  America  in  1634,  landing  at  Plymouth  from  the  sailing  vessel 
"Lion."  All  through  his  family  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for  the 
pursuit  of  music,  so  that  Mr.  Clarke  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  born 
genius,  as  his  career  proves. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  been  cornet  soloist  and  assistant  director  of  many 
famous  iDands,  among  them  those  of  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore,  at 
whose  bedside  he  stood  when  this  great  bandmaster  passed  away  in 
St.  Louis,  on  September  4th,  1892;  Victor  Herbert,  Fred  Innes,  and 
John  Philip  Sousa.  He  has  also  seen  service  in  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  symphony  and  operatic  orchestras  of  the  country. 

Writing  of  his  friend  Clarke  on  the  disseverance  of  a  mutually 
agreeable  association  of  more  than  twenty  years,  John  Philip  Sousa 
said:  "Clarke  is  a  thorough  musician,  a  splendid  conductor  and  the 
greatest  cornetist  of  the  age." 

Mr.  Clarke  also  led  many  fine  bands  of  his  own,  including  the 
American  Band  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  First  Light  Infantry,  Naval 
Brigade  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  famous  of  Canadian  bands, 
the  Anglo-American  Band  of  Huntsville,  Ontario. 

During  his  association  with  these  different  musical  organizations  Mr.  Clarke  travelled  more 
than  800,000  miles;  played  more  than  5,000  programmed  solos;  visited  fourteen  foreign  countries, 
playing  before  the  crowned  heads  of  most  of  them;  made  34  tours  of  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
four  European  countries,  and  one  tour  completely  around  the  world.     He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
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at  all  the  great  world'8  fairs  Biiicf,  mid  iiicludiiift  Cliiciin".  '"  •*<*'<;  received  the  highest  salary  ever 
paid  to  a  rornetiHt,  and  ha^  made  iniiuiiiiTiible  recurdH  for  the  leading  talking  machine  companic-^ 
At  present  Mr.  Clarke  is.  us  he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years,  engaged  us  director  of  the  I.,«nn 
lieach  Municipnl  liund  of  Long  Heurh,  California.  This  organization  is  unique  in  Americmi 
musical  circles  in  that  it  is  maintained  hy  a  special  tax  levy  on  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach,  who 
are  this  year  spending  $133,000  on  its  maintenance  and  operation.  The  band  has  fifty  playing 
members^  and  plays  two  concerts  each  week  day  in  the  year  excepting  Monday,  and  one  concert 
ever>'  Sunday  afternoon. 


D.  J.  Hall  was  bom  in  San  Francisco.  Taught 
school  in  his  younger  days.  Admitted  to  practice  law 
in  1897.  Served  two  terms  as  District  Attorney  of 
Trinity  County.  Filled  an  unexpired  term  as  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Trinity  County.  Cume  to 
Kichmond  in  1912.  Organized  llichmond  Municipal 
Water  District  and  acted  as  its  General  Manager  and 
Attorney  until  its  di.ssolution.  Appointed  Citv  At- 
torney of  Richmond  in  May,  1913,  and  has  held  that 
position  ever  since. 


Major  Charles  N.  Kirkbride  the  President  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  in  1923-4,  is  one 
of  the  few  atteiidunt.s  of  the  League  who  partici- 
jmted  in  its  organization  many  years  ago. 

Governor  Richard.son  remarked  to  a  group  of 
attorneys  during  the  session  of  the  last  Legislature 
that  he  regarded  Major  Kirkbride  as  the  Dean  of 
the  City  Attorneys. 

Past  President  Kirkbride  has  hud  an  interesting 
career.  On  graduating  from  college  in  San  Jose  he 
reported  for  a  while  on  the  Sun  Jose  "Mercury," 
and  was  associated  with  such  men  as  John  Mc- 
Naught,  later  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  "Call" 
and  editorial  writer  in  New  York,  and  with  Frank 
Uacon,  whose  remarkable  rise  in  theatrical  circles 
culminated  in  his  greatest  play  "Lightnin."  " 
Kirkbride  and  McNaught  collaborated  in  a  col- 
umn of  special  correspondence  for  Bacon  when  the 
latter  broke  away  from  the  daily  and  started  a 
country  weekly  at  Mountain  View,  the  place  to 
which  Bacon's  remains  were  recently  brought  for 
interment. 

Following  Bacon's  lead,  Kirkbride  started  a 
country  weekly  himself  at  San  Mateo,  but  later, 
becoming  di.ssatisfied  with  new.si)ai)er  work,  re- 
turned to  the  study  of  the  law  which  he  had  pre- 
viously begun  under  Just  ice  John  E.  Richards,  now 
of  our  Supreme  Court.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
to  Northwestern  I'niversity  Law  School  at  Chicago  and  completed  the  course  in  two  years,  nieai 
while  earning  his  living  by  reportorial  work  on  the  Chicago  newspapers.  As  a  law  student  he  h:i 
lectures  under  Justices  Harlan  and  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Kllioti  • 
Indiana,  author  of  "Roads  and  Streets,"  and  the  famous  Seymour  D.  Thompson,  author  of  tl 
Commentaries  on  Corjiorations.  He  received  his  degree  in  law  at  the  hand  of  no  less  a  person  tli: 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Returning  to  California,  Major  Kirkbride  finally  returned  to  his  home  town.  Sun  Mateo,  whe 
he  was  ajmointed  City  .Vttorney  and  held  the  office  for  twentv-eight  years.  Throughout  this  'in 
and  since  he  has  been  active  in  municipal  afTairs  and  especially  in  matters  looking  to  improveniei 
in  the  laws  relating  to  city  government. 

At  the  present  time  he  i.s  active  in  helping  city  officials  in  their  work  and  is  acting  as  consullai 
or  special  counsel  for  officials  of  a  dozen  municipalities. 
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Major  Kirkbride  has  always  been  interested  in  military  matters.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  as  a  Captain  in  the  National  Guard,  he  was  drafted  into  the  Federal  service  and  served 
in  that  rank  as  a  staff  officer  throughout  the  War.  At  the  close  of  the  War  he  was  recommended 
for  promotion  in  the  Reserve,  and  has  since  held  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
He  has  command  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  627th  Coast  Artillery. 

He  has  always  been  interested  in  education  and  for  many  years  was  trustee  of  the  San  Mateo 
Union  High  School.  He  is  now  trustee  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  which  has  just  completed  a 
million  dollar  plant  at  Stockton. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  Army  Association  of  San  Francisco,  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society,  the  Exchange  Club,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  California  Bar 
Association  and  the  San  Mateo  County  Bar  Association,  of  which  last  association  he  has  been 
president. 

For  many  years  he  was  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  but  later  made  amends 
by  getting  married,  and  now  has  a  family  consisting  of  a  charming  wife  and  two  lively  boys  and  a 
baby  girl. 


Clifton  E.  Hickok.  Born  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Dec. 
23,  1880.  Raised  in  Portland,  Oregon,  since  1880. 
Attended  University  of  Oregon  1900-1902.  Attended 
University  of  California  1905-1908.  Graduated  in 
Civil  Engineering  University  of  California  1908. 
Engaged  in  practice  of  Civil  and  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering throughout  the  west.  Member  American 
Society  Civil  Engineers.  Captain  and  Major  of  En- 
gineers in  U.  S.  Army  during  war.  Now  Major  ( f 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Reserves.  City  Engineer,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  1917-1921.  City  Manager,  Alameda,  Calif., 
1921  to  date. 


Hugh  L.  Pomeroy,  born  in  Burbank,  Los  Angeles 
County.  Educated  in  Burbank  Public  Schools  and 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles.  Enlisted  in  U.  S. 
.\rmy  and  served  during  part  of  World  War.  During 
parts  of  1917,  1918  and  1919  was  pastor  of  M.  E.  Churches 
at  Chatsworth  and  Hynes,  Los  .\ngeles  County.  There- 
after taught  at  Page  Military  Academy,  Los  Angeles, 
arid  Hitchcock  Military  Academy,  San  Rafael.  Became 
Secretary  of  Burbank  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then  of 
Redondo  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1921,  taking 
part  in  Regional  Planning  Conference  in  the  work  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Was  elected  to  California  Legislature,  45th  Ses- 
sion, from  the  62nd  Assembly  District  (Santa  Monica 
Baj'  territory).  Secured  passage  of  County  Sanitation 
District  Act,  under  which  Los  Angeles  County  is  begin- 
ning work  on  a  twenty-five  million  dollar  metropolitan 
sewerage  system,  and  of  county  street  opening  and 
widening  act.  W'as  appointed  a  member  of  first  Regional 
Planning  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County  (also  first 
in  U.  S.)  in  Jan.,  1923,  and  in  June,  1923,  was  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Regional  Plarming  in  the  county  govern- 
ment. 
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I'f   Deputy  County  Counsel   of   Iaw 

at  iin  parly  ane"  m)nip34  ypiini  ago. 
Pursued  the  torch  of  Icarnin^c,  interKpersed  with  tutoring  and 

A.  B.,  LL.  B.  and  J.  D 


Everett  W.  Mattoon,  CI 
AngelcH  Count  V. 
Like  Mark  "twain,  born 


newspaiK-r   writinfc,    and   finally   aeeumuhited    the   degr 


First  pmoticed  law  in  Imh  Angeles  with  the  firm  of  Willis  I. 
Morrison  and  Willoughhy  U(Hlman  and  then  in  Arizona,  where 
he  served  two  years  as  Assistant  District  Attorney  before  the 
war.  Served  in  the  army,  infantry  branch,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  captaincy  when  armistice  was  signed. 

Entered  citv  attorney's  office  in  Los  .Xngeies  after  the  war 
and  served  as  beputv  City  .\tlorncy  until  he  entered  Ihi-  County 
Counsel's  office  of  Los  .\ngelcs  (Smnty.  Now  Chief  Deputy 
County  Counsel  in  an  office  with  a  staft  of  fourteen  lawyers. 

Has  specialized  in  street  iniprovenient  and  special  bond  pro- 
cee<lings  for  past  seven  years.  Handled  all  proceedings  in  city 
of  Los  Angeles  while  deputv  city  attorney  and  has  had  charge 
all  special  district  proceedings  in  the  county  for  the  past  four 
years.  Largest  bond  proceedings  handled  was  the  $3.'>,.')00,0(X) 
issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  District .  Work 
now  confined  to  special  proceedings  and  litigation  for  the 
county. 

Was  member  of  committee  on  legislation  of  the  League  of 
Municipalities  and  has  been  in  attondiince  at  the  sessions  of  the 
state  legislature  for  the  past  six  years,  giving  special  attention 
to  amendments  to  street  improvement  statutes  and  special 
district  acts.  Wrote  the  County  Street  Opening  Act  and  revised  the  County  Improvement  Act 
and  Road  District  Improvement  Act.  Is  the  author  of  the  new  Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1925,  which  covers  the  scope  of  five  separate  existing  statutes. 


Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  graduate  Long  Beach  Public 
Sihool;  .v.  B.  and  M.  A.  Stanford  Tniversity;  M.  A., 
I'h.  D.,  Harvard  University;  Consultant  Ix)s  .\ngcles 
Traffic  Commission;  author  "Street  Traffic  Control" 
:ind  Los  .\ngeles  Traffic  Code;  Assistant  Professor 
.Municipal  Ciovernment  Universitv  of  California, 
Southern  Hranch. 


C.  H.  Windham  is  tlic  lulriiinistralivc  head  of  what  might  be  termed  "The  Magical  City,"  as 
the  history  of  Long  Beacli  r<'a(is  like  a  fairy  talc.  Starting  from  a  little  town  of  2.000  pojmlation 
in  ISiW.  LoiiK  Hcach  clairn.s  now  to  be  the' fourth  city  in  the  stale,  with  a  population  of  125,000 
people.  While  much  of  its  recent  rapid  growth  is  due  to  the  discovery  and  iievelopment  of  the 
adjacent  oil  fields,  nevertheless  Long  Beach  had  a  phenomenal  growth  long  before  the  oil  fields 
were  dreamed  of.  During  the  lirsl  ten  years  of  its  existence  Long  Beach  increased  over  600  per 
cent  in  population,  holding  first  jilacc  in  that  respect  among  all  the  cities  of  the  I'nited  States. 

There  arc  perhaps  a  dozen  cities  in  Northern  California  which  were  regarded  as  the  leading 
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cities  of  the  state  long  boforo  there  was  any  such  place  as  Long  Beach.    Today,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
the  assessed  value  of  all  the  property  in  these  dozen  cities  would  not  equal  the  amount  of 
that  Long  Beach  is  spending  on  the  development  of  its  harbor. 

What  is  the  secret  of  its  remarkable  growth?    Perhaps  City  Manager  Windham  may  give  i 
a  clew. 


W.  L.  Popp,  native  of  San  Jose,  California;  born 
1895;  graduate  civil  engineering  Stanford  University; 
formerly  with  United  States  Reclamation  Service  at 
Salt  River  Project,  Arizona;  past  eight  years  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  City  of  San  Jose,  holding  posi- 
tion of  City  Engineer  since  1921. 


Mayor  Frank  D.  Stringham  of  Berkeley  was  born  in 

Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1872.  He  came  to  California  in  1886 
and  attended  Berkeley  High  School  for  one  year.  He 
returned  to  California  again  in  1891  and  entered  the 
University  of  California  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1895.  After  that  he  studied  law  in  San  Francisco  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897,  and  was  appointed  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  City  and  County  Attorney  in 
1898.  In  1905  he  married  Juliet  White  Garber,  daughter 
of  Judge  John  Garber,  and  immediately  moved  to  Berk- 
eley where  he  has  ever  since  been  a  resftlent.  He  was 
appointed  City  Attorney  of  Berkeley  in  1909  and  served 
two  years  under  Mayor  Hodgehead's  administration. 
He  was  again  appointed  City  Attorney  in  1915  and  served 
three  years  during  the  administration  of  Mavor  Samuel 
C.  Irving.  He  resigned  in  1918  to  become  Chief  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
for  California.  He  also  served  three  years  as  president 
of  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Stringham  was  manager  of  the  campaign  to  secure 
amendments  to  the  Charter  which  would  establish  the 
City  Manager  form  of  government  in  Berkeley,  which 
amendments  w-ere  approved  at  an  election  held  on  Jan. 
20, 1923.  Mr.  Stringham  was  selected  as  candidate  of  the 
Municipal  League  for  Mayor  and  was  elected  at  an  elec- 
tion held  on  May  1,  1923.  He  has  for  many  years  taken 
an  active  interest  in  municipal  aflfairs,  having  written 
articles  on  various  subjects  for  "Pacific  Municipalities," 
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"The  Arcliilecl  nml  EnRinttT,"  "Transiiolions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,"  and  other  local 
publications.  He  ban  made  many  public  addresHos  on  politiral  and  municipal  Mubiects  in  variouH 
cities  in  California  and  elsewhere.  He  has  made  a  parlicular  study  of  zonmK  and  City  Planning 
and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of  City  Planning,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  He  has  l>een  retained  as  counsel  in 
many  cases  involving  cjuestions  in  municipal  law,  notably  in  the  Stockton  Street  Tunnel  Case, 
the  cases  involving  loning,  building  restrictions,  false  imprisonment,  annexation,  etc. 


Walter  M.  Dickie,  M.  D.,  is  Secretary  and  Executive 
(  mir.r  <if  the  California  State  Board  of  Health.  He  is  a 
t;r:iclu!ite  of  the  University  of  California  and  of  the 
I'liivcrsity  of  California  Medical  School.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  since 
.\uKiist,  1920,  having  held  the  office  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  Dr. 
Dickie  has  recently  been  reappointed  by  Govt 
Hichardson  to  fill  his  present  position  for  the  ciu 
four  years. 

Ho  was  connected  with  public  health  activities  in 
Los  .Vngeles  for  many  years  and  was  director  of  a  bureau 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  before  his  eleva- 
lion  to  membership  on  the  Board.  Dr.  Dickie  is  Presi- 
ilcnt  of  the  Healtn  Officers'  Section  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities,  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coiifcrencc  of  Health  Officials  and  President  of  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


The  Pioneer  in  the  j>erfection  of  Water  Meters 
and  in  the  missionary  work  of  introducing 
their  general  use. 


MANUFACTURING 


Crown,  Empire,  Nash,  Gem,  Empire  -  Compound 
Premier  Water  Meters 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  booth  No.  18 
at  the  Convention  in  Long  Beach 
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The  League  of  California  Municipalities 


How  it  Came  to  be  Organized  and  Why  its  Maintenance  is  Necessary  for  the  Proper 
Development  of  Our  Cities  and  Towns. 


Jy  \Vm.  J.  Locke 


The  League  of  California  Municipal- 
ities is  now  in  its  twenty-seventh  year, 
having  been  organized  at  San  Francisco 
in  December,  1898.  The  causes  which 
led  up  to  its  formation  are  perhaps  of 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  war- 
rant a  brief  review  at  this  time.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  league,  municipal  government 
throughout  the  United  States  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  It  seemed  as  if 
graft  and  corruption  were  prevalent  every- 
where. Bryce  had  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion as  our  "one  conspicuous  failure,"  a 
situation  that  was  aggravated  by  reason 
of  the  continuous  movement  in  popula- 
tion from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  any  weakness 
in  municipal  government  was  sure  to  be 
reflected  in  the  government  of  the  state 
and  nation.  National  leaders  became 
alarmed,  and  a  demand  for  municipal 
reformation  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
As  a  result  various  organizations  were 
formed  to  study  the  problem  and  try  and 
find  a  solution. 

That  was  the  condition  of  affairs, 
California  being  no  exception,  when  the 
idea  of  forming  a  state  municipal  league 
was  born  in  the  mind  of  H.  A.  Mason, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  publishing  a  news- 
paper in  the  town  of  Santa  Clara.  Mr. 
Mason  succeeded  in  getting  Mayor  Drus- 
sel  interested  in  the  idea,  after  which  it 
was  decided  to  communicate  with  Mayor 
Phelan  of  San  Francisco  and  see  what  he 
thought  of  the  proposition.  This  was 
accordingly  done  and  finding  it  met  with 
his  approval,  a  call  was  sent  out  followed 
by  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  which  was 
attended  by  twenty-nine  officials,  repre- 


senting thirteen  municipalities.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  organization  with  Mayor  Phe- 
lan as  its  first  president  and  H.  A.  Mason 
secretary.  Thus  established,  the  league 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
Since  that  first  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  annual  conven- 
tions have  been  held  each  year  in  some 
city  of  the  state,  alternating  between  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  the  interior  and 
the  coast,  while  the  organization  has  in- 
creased in  membership  so  that  it  now  in- 
cludes nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
state. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  league  no 
records  were  kept  of  municipal  work  and 
improvements.  Each  city  and  town  was 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
others  were  doing  or  how  they  were  doing 
it.  There  was  no  stimulus  to  do  much, 
and  many  of  them  simply  drifted  along 
without  any  definite  ideas  or  any  plans 
for  their  future  development.  Following 
the  creation  of  the  league  all  this  was 
changed.  x'\n  official  organ  was  pub- 
lished and  mailed  to  the  city  officials 
monthly.  It  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  municipal  improvements  being 
made  throughout  the  state  and  others  in 
contemplation.  These  accounts  of  what 
some  of  the  cities  were  doing  stirred 
the  others  to  action.  New  life  was  in- 
jected into  the  municipalities  and  a  de- 
mand was  created  for  improved  streets, 
better  sanitation,  more  parks,  play- 
grounds and  other  public  betterments. 
From  time  to  time  comparative  tables 
were  published,  and  special  attention 
called  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  ap- 
peared to  be  making  the  greatest  progress. 
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However,  it  was  realizeii  that  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  league  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  itieas 
and  experiences,  where  officials  may  re- 
port the  results  of  their  trials  and  experi- 
ments and  thus  enable  others  to  profit  by 
their  example. 

Mr.  Mason  served  as  acting  secretary 
of  the  league  until  1908  when  he  sought 
to  retire  because  of  other  activities  de- 
manding his  time.  However,  the  city 
officials  were  loth  to  see  him  go,  and  he 
was  persuaded  to  retain  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  league  and  appoint  an 
assistant  to  carry  on  the  executive  duties 
of  the  office.  .As  a  result,  the  writer  was 
engaged  as  assistant  secretary,  the  title 
being  subsequently  changed  to  that  of 
executive  secretary,  while  the  office  held 
by  Mr.  Mason  was  eventually  changed  to 
that  of  secretary-treasurer. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  benefit  from 
the  annual  meetings  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  divide  a  part  of  the  daily 
sessions  into  departments.  Hence  it  is 
customary  for  the  attorneys  to  meet  for 
half  a  day  in  one  department,  while  the 
clerks,  auditors  and  assessors  meet  in 
another,  and  the  engineers,  councilmen 
and  street  superintendents  in  still  another. 
So  far  as  possible  the  program  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  in  these  departmental  meet- 
ings the  subjects  discussed  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  relationship  to  the 
respective  departments.  For  example, 
the  clerks,  auditors  and  assessors  will 
take  up  such  matters  as  uniform  account- 
ing or  equitable  assessing,  while  the  at- 
torneys are  discussing  street  laws  and  the 
health  officers  considering  such  matters 
as  garbage  disposal  or  modern  sewer  sys- 
tems. .Since  1910  the  state,  county  and 
municipal  health  officers  have  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  departments  of  the 
league,  meeting  annually  at  the  same  time 
and  place  and  frequently  holding  joint 
sessions.  In  1924  the  dairy  and  milk  in- 
spectors of  the  state  were,  at  their  own 


request,  officially  connected  with  the 
league,  while  another  new  department 
was  recently  added  for  the  city  managers 
of  the  state. 

Ten  years  ago  another  important  fea- 
ture was  added  to  the  annual  conven- 
tions. It  consists  of  an  exposition  of 
machinery  and  supplies  used  in  municipal 
work.  By  this  means  the  officials  are  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  latest 
devices  for  the  construction  of  public  im- 
provements and  the  handling  of  public 
work.  It  may  be  said  that  this  feature 
has  the  same  relative  value  to  city  offi- 
cials as  an  exhibition  of  farm  machinery 
has  to  farmers,  enabling  the  officials  to 
make  comparisons  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible.  Occasionally  the  program 
includes  demonstrations  of  model  street 
and  road  building,  the  actual  work  being 
done  by  the  exhibitors  under  direction  of 
competent  municipal  engineers. 

However,  the  activities  of  the  league 
have  not  been  confined  to  material  things 
only,  probably  as  much  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  question  of  improved  sys- 
tems of  municipal  government.  The  fact 
that  California,  with  Michigan,  possesses 
the  largest  number  of  municipalities  un- 
der the  city  manager  form  ot  government 
may  be  regarded  as  significant  proof  that 
the  league  is  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  government  as  well  as  material  better- 
ments. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  league  the 
annual  conventions  lasted  about  three 
days,  but  now  they  consume  the  greater 
part  of  a  week.  However,  great  pains  are 
taken  to  make  that  week  as  profitable  as 
possible.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  teachers' 
institute  or  university  "short  course"  in 
the  administration  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, instruction  being  furnished  by  ex- 
perts, and  the  leading  speakers  being 
chosen  with  a  view  of  obtaining  men 
"who  know  what  they  are  talking  about." 
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The  pages  ot  the  official  organ  "Pacific 
Municipalities"  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  municipal  affairs.  It  is  sent  free  each 
month  to  the  officials  of  those  cities  which 
belong  to  the  league  and,  as  a  means  for 
the  dissemination  of  municipal  news,  is 
almost  as  valuable  as  the  annual  con- 
ventions. 

A  free  bureau  of  information  is  another 
benefit  of  league  membership,  and  the 
city  officials  are  urged  to  make  a  liberal 
use  of  this  feature.  Replies  to  inquiries 
are  invariably  sent  without  delay  unless 
the  matter  is  one  requiring  special  inves- 
tigation. This  service  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value,  especially  to  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  Another  feature  of  al- 
most equal  value  is  the  collection  and 
loaning  of  municipal  ordinances.  Copies 
of  new  ordinances  passed  by  the  cities 
and  towns  are  collected  and  filed  at  head- 
quarters for  subsequent  loaning  to  city 
attorneys  or  other  city  officials  upon 
application. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by 
the  league  in  looking  after  new  legislation. 
At  each  session  of  the  legislature  repre- 
sentatives of  the  league  are  in  constant 
attendance.  As  a  result  much  beneficent 
legislation  has  been  secured  for  the  cities 
and  towns,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
pernicious  bills  have  been  defeated. 
Among  the  beneficent  measures  secured 
by'  the  league  is  one  providing  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  measure  only  provides  Tor 
uniform  reporting,  but  this  of  necessity 
requires  uniform  accounting.  Since  its 
enactment  reports  have  been  collected 
and  published  annually  by  the  state  con- 
troller. They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  documents  of  their  kind  issued 
in  this  country.  In  order  that  our  muni- 
cipalities may  go  ahead  on  a  sound  basis 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  enabled  to 
make  reliable  comparisons  of  costs  and 
expenditures,  and  such  comparisons  are 


impossible  without  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  and  reporting. 

On  several  occasions  the  league  has 
undertaken  the  defense  of  its  members  in 
law  suits  when  the  question  involved  was 
of  special  importance  and  one  in  which 
all  the  municipalities  were  equally  con- 
cerned. In  one  case  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration sought  to  collect  royalties  on  a 
patent  for  applying  crude  oil  to  lay  the 
dust  on  streets.  The  league  contested 
the  company's  claims  and  raised  a  de- 
fense fund  of  $5,000,  resulting  after  a 
year's  contest,  in  a  judgment  for  the 
cities.  On  another  occasion  the  league 
compromised  the  claims  of  a  certain 
septic  tank  company,  the  settlement  in 
this  case  being  made  jointly  with  other 
state  leagues. 

At  the  annual  conventions  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  to  discourage  sight- 
seeing trips  and  entertainments  which  en- 
croach on  the  working  hours  of  the  dele- 
gates. The  cost  of  attending  the  conven- 
tions is  usually  paid  by  their  respective 
cities,  and  the  league  does  not  wish  it  to 
be  said  that  their  officials  are  enjoying  a 
junketing  trip  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. It  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
ceded that  the  league  has  been  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  our  cities 
and  towns  and  the  improvement  of  muni- 
cipal government,  and  we  trust  that  its 
power  and  influence  may  continue  to  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on.  Newly  created 
cities  invariably  join  the  league  upon 
their  incorporation,  and  the  fact  that  a 
city  rarely  surrenders  its  membership  is 
proof  that  the  organization  has  justified 
its  existence.  Let  us  hope  that  its  past 
success  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  for 
further  endeavor  not  only  here  in  Cali- 
fornia but  throughout  the  union,  so  that 
the  time  will  come  when  municipal 
government  in  this  great  republic  will  be 
regarded  as  a  conspicuous  success  and  a 
source  of  patriotic  pride. 
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Hotel  Senator 

Sacramento,  California 


Sacramento,  The  Convention  City  of  California 

Sacraiiioiito  is  easy  of  access  both  l>y  train  and  auto.  The  city  has  five  first-class 
hotels  and  a  larjte  number  of  rooming  houses.  Among  the  many  attractions  are  the 
Capitol  HuildinK  and  Park,  Sutter's  Fort,  the  Gold  Dredging,  tlie  orange  groves  in 
Orangeville  and  I'^iiroaks,  and  the  wonderful  drive  along  t lie  Garden  Highway  follow- 
ing the  Sacramento  River.  The  lunv  Hotel  Senator  is  situateti  oppo.site  Cajiitol  Park, 
from  which  the  meeting  rooms  in  the  Capitol  Building  are  easily  accessible.  Should 
the  League  decide  to  go  to  Sacramento  for  the  192G  convention  thc}'^  will  have  the 
advantage  of  meeting  i)laces  affonled  but  by  few  cities  in  the  State. 

The  HOTEL  SENATOR,  Sacramento,  is  the  latest  and  most  advanced  of  America's 
big  hotels,  containing  375  rooms,  each  with  private  bath. 

The  rates  for  all  single  rooms  with  bath  are  from  $3  to  $4,  and  all  double  rooms 
from  S4.50  to  $6  per  day.  The  special  convention  rat<>s,  $3  and  $5  double,  will 
remain. 

Four  dining  rooms  are  available  at  all  times  with  a  combined  seating  capacity  of 
1,000  persons. 

Regular  Luncheons  are  .served  at  75c  per  person,  Dinners  $1.50. 

Large  banquets  can  be  siTved  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
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(.Continued  from  pao'  310) 

Dr  Geo.  L.  Melody  was  elected  Secretary,  California  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors, 
at  Coronado  1923.  Was  re-elected  for  term  of  three  years  at  Asilomar  1924.  Has  been  identified 
or  interested  in  dairy  industry  for  past  twenty-five  years. 

Has  been  connected  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco  as  veterinarian,  principally  en- 
gaged in  dairv  control  for  past  seventeen  years. 

Is  a  native  "Californian  thoroughlv  familiar  with  dairy  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  is 
thoroughly  convinced  California  is"  destined  to  be  the  leading  producer  of  dairy  products  m  the 
United  States. 

Was  appointed  first  as  dairy  veterinarian  in  1908  and  later  appointed  vetermarian  1912. 

Has  instigated  and  has  seen  accomplished  the  great  changes  in  dairy  farming  that  have  resulted 
in  San  Francisco  being  credited  with  the  highest  quality  of  milk  it  now  consumes  daily. 


George  H.  Duncan  is  a  lecturer  for  the  Henry  George 
Lecture  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  "Rational  Taxation."  He  was  born  in 
Leominister,  Massachusetts,  in  1876,  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools  and  later  at  Amherst  College.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1912  and  1918;  also  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  for  three  different  terms, 
being  the  present  leader  of  that  body.  He  became 
interested  in  Single  Tax  after  his  experience  as  as- 
sessor. He  bears  a  high  reputation  in  his  own  state 
for  his  knowledge  of  taxation. 


Hon.  S.  C.  Evans.  Mayor  Evans  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  state.  He  has  served  a_ number 
of  terms  as  chief  executive  of  Riverside.  From  1917  to  1^1 
he  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate,  and  while 
there  was  author  of  the  resolution  approving  the  amendment 
granting  woman  suffrage.  Mayor  Evans  has  always  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  municipal  government,  and  has  served  as 
President  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

The  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pressing  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  people  of  this  state.  There  are  two  principal 
(Objects  to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  this  dam,  to  wit, 
furnishing  an  adequate  water  supply  for  Los  .\ngeles  and 
other  cities  in  Southern  California,  and  preventing  the 
inundation  of  Imperial  Valley.  Incidentally  the  dam  will 
enable  the  generation  of  a  vast  amount  of  hydro-electric 
power,  and  this  fact  is  apparently  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  consummation  of  this  great  project. 

The  Boulder  Dam  Association  is  headed  by  Hon.  John  L. 
Bacon,  Mayor  of  San  Diego,  who  has  been  recently  mentioned 
for  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mayor  Evans,  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  association,  will  tell  the  conven- 
tion why  this  great  project  is  so  important  to  the  whole  state. 
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Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer  in  Profonnor  <if  HnctirinloRV  in  the  I'liivernity  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
in  aUn  Director  of  iht-  llooncr  Koundiitioii  for  .Slediral  Kesearch,  connerted  with  the  rniversity 
of  Californiii  Medirul  School,  Sun  Francisco. 

Dr.  .Mi-yer  has  rcnilcreil  a  (treat  service  to  California  through  his  researches  into  processes  for 
the  preservation  of  foods.  His  work  has  l>ccn  of  special  value  to  the  cannine  industry  and  to  the 
aKricuIturalislsof  the  state.  He  is  recounizcd  as  one  of  the  foremost  hacterioliigists  in  the  country. 
His  field  of  work,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  laboratory.  A  broad  point  of  view  and  a  rich 
experience  in  public  health  work  enable  Dr.  Meyer  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  earnestness 
upon  subjects  related  to  the  development  of  individual  and  community  health. 


Mr.  Gordon  Whitnall  w:i.x  l.orii  in  .\Iil«:nikcc,  Wi.sron- 

sin,  in  Is-VV      Hi-  1:1 to  I.o.s  .\nnclcs  in  I'.HO  and  oruaii- 

ired  Ih.'  Ciiv  I'liiMimit;  movciiicnl  there  in  l!li:i.  In  litlC 
he  bcciiinc  associati-il  with  tlic  City  Treasurer's  ofiice 
in  the  City  of  Los  .\n({eles,  and  two  years  later  joiiu'd  tlie 
Efficiency  Department.  In  1920,  when  the  City  I'laiiiiiiic 
Commission  wa.s  created  in  Los  .Vngeles,  Mr.  Whiliuill 
was  given  charge  of  that  work.  He  has  been  identi(i(il 
with  it  ever  since  that  time,  his  official  title  being  Dircr- 
tor-Manager  of  the  Department.  He  is  also  a  Tecturcr 
on  City  Planning  at  the  I'niversity  of  Southern  California 

Mr.  Whitnall  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  Zoning 
and  City  Planning  work,  and  has  charge  of  all  the  zoning 
done  in  I.,os  Angeles.  He  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 


C.  G.  Gillispie  graduated  from  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  California,  in  1907, 
having  taken  a  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering.  For  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  had  charge  of  the 
experimental  filtration  and  water  jmrification  plant  of  the  People's  Water  Company,  at  Oakland. 
F'rom  1909  to  1913  he  carried  on  drainage  and  irrigation  investigations  in  .Arizona  and  California 


under  the  I'.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.     Has  worked  on  various  municipal  water  supply  systems  i 
chlorination  plants.     Assisted  in  constructing  the  water  filtrat 


1  and 
has  designed  several  water  chlorination  plants.  Assisted  in  constructing  the  water  filtration 
plant  of  Minneapolis,     Investigated  pollution  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  the  City  of  Sacramento. 


In  1913  he  joined  the  staff  of  CJeorge  P.  Fuller,  Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer  of  New  York 
City;  and  was  resident  engineer  of  const rui'tion  on  the  water  filtration  plant  of  Evanston,  Illinois, 
later  becoming  Superintendent  of  Oiierations,  Returned  to  Sacramento  to  study  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  in  .\u(fust,  191.'),  was  appointed  Director  and  Chief  i;ngineer  of  the  newly  created  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineerinij;  of  the  California  State  Hoard  of  Health,  which  liureau  has  general  super- 
vision over  water  supplies,  sewage  treatment  and  disposal,  and  swimming  pools  within  the  State  of 
California. 


Herbert  Nunn.  Bom  at  Harrisonville.  Mo.,  in  1.S77.  ^Mr.  Nunn  came  with  his  parents  to 
California  in  iSXi,  settling  at  Hcaldsburg,  Sonoma  County,  where  he  attended  school.  Later  he 
had  a  special  engineering  course  at  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His 
first  eneineering  work  was  in  connection  with  road  construction  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
he  has  f()llowed  his  profession  continuously  since  that  time.  In  1906  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the 
employ  of  a  large  mining  company,  and  sjicnt  two  and  one-half  years  exploring  the  hi^h  Sierras. 
He  has  made  a  special  studv  of  highway  construction  and  in  191()  was  appointed  City  Engineer  of 
El  Paso,  and  later  County  Engineer  of  "the  county.  In  191.5  he  took  over  the  construction  of  the 
Multnomah  County  svstem  of  highways  in  Oregon,  including  the  famous  Columbia  River  High- 
way. In  April,  19i7,  he  became  State  Vlighway  Engineer  of  Oregon,  which  position  he  held  until 
1923,  when  he  came  to  California.  He  was  appointed  City  Manager  of  Santa  Barbara,  March, 
1025. 
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Harry  G.  Denton  is  a  Sacramentan  from  date  of  birth,  July  8,  1890, 
descending  from  pioneer  parentage  of  that  city. 

He  attended  the  local  schools,  graduating  in  commercial  subjects 
from  the  Sacramento  High  School.  He  was  then  employed  by  the 
wholesale  produce  house  of  Ennis-Brown  Company,  Sacramento,  for 
six  years,  leaving  that  firm  to  engage  in  circular  letter  advertising, 
which  business  he  operated  until  August,  1916,  and  directed  to  July, 
1918. 

August,  1916,  he  began  his  cmplo\Tnent  in  office  of  City  Clerk,  which 
extended  until  June,  1918,  then  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Service.  Upon 
discharge  from  the  Armv  in  September,  1919,  he  returned  to  that 
office,  was  appointed  Deputy  City  Clerk  and  so  served  until  Mav  5. 
1922,  since  which  date  he  has  held  the  office  of  City  Clerk  of  the  City 
of  Sacramento. 

At  the  1924  session  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  he 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Clerks-Auditors-Assessors  Section  of 
the  League,  and  will  preside  over  that  group  at  the  coming  convention. 


C.  E.  Wing  was  born  at  Willow  Brook,  New  York,  in  1864.  Grad- 
uated in  civil  engineering  from  Cornell  University  in  1886.  Was  pro- 
fessor of  bridge  and  hvdraulic  engineering  1891-2  at  the  Lniversity  of 
AVisconsin.  Was  professor  of  structural  engineermg  1892,  and  m  1893 
became  executive  head  of  the  department  of  engmeermg,  Stanford 
University  Was  Major  and  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  23rd  engineers  with 
the  1st  Army  in  France,  June,  1917-June,  1919.  Is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  civil  engineering. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  that  drew  up  the  Charter  of 
Palo  Alto;  twelve  years  member  of  City  Council  of  Palo  Alto,  one 
vear  Mayor  of  Palo  Alto. 


Clyde  Woodworth  is  a  Native  Son,  born  at 
Inglewood,  California,  January  30th,  1890.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
of  that  City.  He  received  his  legal  education 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California  Njght 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
January  of  1913.  In  April  of  1913,  he  was 
made  City  Attorney  of  Inglewood,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  acting  as 
City  Attorney  for  his  home  town,  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  has  been  City  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
El  Segundo,  California,  since  its  incorporation 
in  1917,  and  for  a  period  of  about  five  years 
assisted  in  taking  care  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the 
City  of  Beverly  Hills,  California.  In  addition 
to  his  municipal  activities,  Woodworth  is 
President  of  the  Inglewood  Rotary  Club,  a 
Director  in  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerci 
and  acts  as  Consulting  Counsel  for  several  bank- 
and  private  corporations. 
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H.  A.  Mason.     I  have  br<>n  told  that  ihi.s  magasine  can't  go  to  prcaa  without  my  biograpli 
To  prevent  Mich  ratantropho,  hen-  it  in; 

So  much  of  my  earthly  rarcor  as  may  l)e  interpsting  to  the  reader  may  lie  briefly  told. 

Twenty-seven  vears  ago  I  was  somewhat  instrumental  in  organizing  the  I^eague  of  Califonii  i 
Muniripalities.     \Vii8  ehosen  its  first  secretary,  and  am  still  on  the  joti  to  a  slight  extent. 

.\fter  the  San  Francisco  fire  in  190»i  the  city  Board  of  Supervisors  wanted  .some  one  to  help  re- 
store public  records  and  drafted  me  to  that  job,  and  am  still  on  it,  writing  ordinances,  conducting 
bond  proceedings,  and  .so  forth. 

Have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  United  States  of  America,  excepting  for  a  few  hours  spent  in  Tia 
Juana.    On  that  occasion  mv  wife  was  with  mc. 


Wm.  J.  Locke,  born,  raised,  and  educated  in  San  Fran- 
ci.sco.  .Vdmitted  to  the  bar.  City  .\ttomey  of  Sim 
Leandro. 

1908-1925,  .\8si8tant  Secretary  and  later  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  league. 

1919  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  made  chairman 
of  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations  of  the  Assembly. 

1919-1925,  City  Attorney  of  Alameda. 

1920,  framed  statute  providing  for  establishment  of 
Mimicipal  I'tility  Districts.  Took  an  active  part  in 
organizini;  the  East  Hay  Municipal  Utility  District  and 
served  as  its  attorney  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Framed  the  state  law  relating  to  zoning,  also  the  slate- 
law  providing  for  city  planning  commissions.  Member 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911,  and  the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915.  Assisteil 
in  the  preparation  of  many  city  charters. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Brock,  born  in  Scotland,  arrived 
in  U.  S.  when  18  years  of  age. 

lias  lived  in  Redlands  37  years  and  served 
four  years  as  City  Treasurer,  and  over  20  years 
as  City  Trustee,  nine  years  of  this  time  as 
.Mavor;  resigned  last  December  as  Mayor  but 
still  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Klected  last  November  to  the  .Vsscmbly  from 
the  .58th  .\s,sembly  District. 

.\m  enga((ed  in  Real  Estate  and  Fire  In- 
surance business.  Was  one  of  the  orgaiiizers 
of  the  Kedlands  Building-Loan  Association,  a 
three-million  dollar  association;  have  been  a 
Director  of  this  .\ssociation  from  its  inception, 
19  years  ago;  10  years  Director  of  Chamber  of 
Conuneree. 
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Our PresidentgNonnan E.Malcolm,  is  anativp 
son  of  the  State  of  California,  and  belongs  to 
that  Order,  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  early  life,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State.  Later,  he  was  principal  of  schools 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  his  return  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  Stanford  University  and  there  received 
his  legal  education. 

During  the  fall  of  1896,  he  took  issue  with  the 
silver  platform  of  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  and  made  a 
number  of  addresses  throughout  the  State  on 
this  question.  During  the  fall  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  serving  in  the  1897  session.  In  1898, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  William  Mc- 
Kinley  as  United  States  Commissioner  and 
Probate  Judge  in  Alaska.  Upon  his  return 
from  Alaska,  he  built  his  home  in  Palo  Alto 
and  has  since  resided  there. 

In  1903,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  of  Palo 
Alto  and  has  served  continuously  in  office  since 
that  time.  He  is  now  City  Attorney  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Mountain  View. 


Scout  Executive  E.  B.  DeGroot  is  not  only  administrative  head  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Los  .\ngeles 
but  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  national  leader  in  boys'  work  and  public  recreation.  In  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  he  was  a  champion  roller  skater,  great  boxer,  fencer  and  wrestler  and  equally 
good  at  football  and  baseball. 

Starting  in  1893  as  director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  at  the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Acad- 
emy, he  wended  his  way  west  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  later  to  Los  Angeles,  serving  boyhood  and 
the  cause  of  public  recreation  with  distinction  all  the  way  across  the  Continent;  commended  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Charles  Zeublin,  Frederick  Howe,  Jane  Addams,  George  Horace  Lorimer 
and  H.  G.  Wells  (author  of  the  Outline  of  History)  for  his  public  recreation  work  in  Chicago; 
survey  and  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  tj.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the  public  play- 
ground needs  of  Washington,  D.  C;  lecturer  on  public  recreation,  U.  of  Cal.  Summer  School;  director 
of  Physical  Education,  Athletics  and  Lecture  Centers  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco; 
author  of  "Credo"  Handbook  for  Scoutmasters,  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  sentiment  in  print  on  the 
Boy  Scout  movement. 


Ray  R.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Long  Beach,  was  born  in  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  September  8th,  1877. 
When  he  was  3  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Iowa  where  they  resided  for  4  years. 

In  1884,  the  Clark  family  moved  to  San  Bernardino,  California.  After  two  years  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, Mr.  Clark's  father  engaged  in  the  general  ranching  business  in  Anaheim.  Here  the  family 
remained  for  eight  years. 

In  1894,  at  the  age  of  17,  Ray  Clark  left  tome  to  learn  the  drug  business.  His  first  experience 
was  with  a  Pasadena  drug  store. 

After  a  few  years  in  Pasadena,  he  broadened  his  experience  by  working  in  various  drug  stores  in 
Nevada,  Arizona  and  California.  In  1907,  the  Mayor  first  came  to  Long  Beach.  After  working 
in  a  drug  store  here  for  a  short  time  he  went  to  San  Pedro  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself. 
After  two  years  in  San  Pedro  he  returned  to  Long  Beach  and  opened  his  own  store  at  139  Pine  Ave- 
nue, where  Buffum's  Department  Store  now  stands. 

This  store  was  very  successful  and  Ray  Clark  became  well  liked  and  popular.  In  1920  he 
branched  out,  opening  several  other  drug  stores  in  the  city.  One  of  them  was  at  4th  and  Pine, 
the  present  location  of  Clark's  for  Drugs.  Deciding  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  one  big  drug 
store,  he  sold  all  his  stores  but  the  one  at  4th  and  Pine,  two  years  ago. 

In  May,  1924,  he  ran  for  City  Councilman  and  polled  the  highest  vote  of  any  Councilman  elected. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Long  Beach  for  a  newly  elected  Council  to  appoint  the  Mayor  from  among  their 
number.  Ray  Clark  was  appointed.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  he  polled  the  largest  popular 
vote  influenced  this  decision  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  councilmen. 

Mayor  Clark  has  been  in  oflBce  for  a  year  and  two  months.  His  term  will  expire  in  July,  1927. 
He  is  actively  working  for  a  greater  Long  Beach  harbor  and  added  street  improvements. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Adopted  by  Unanimous  Vote  at  Santa  Rosa  Sept.  28.  1917,  and 
Amended  at  Coronado,  Sept.  13,  1923 


The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  California, 
desiring  to  maintain  an  organization  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit,  hereby  adopt  this  constitution  for  its 
government. 

I. 
Name  and  Object 
The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  league 
of  California  Municipalities.     Its  objects  and  pur- 
poses are: 

( 1)  To  provide  means  whereby  officials  and  others 
interested  in  municipal  government  may  inter- 
change ideas  and  experiences; 

(2)  To  maintain  an  official  headquarters  and  in- 
formation bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  relating  to  municipal  affairs; 

(.1)  To  secure  the  enactment  of  beneficent  legis- 
lation for  municipalities,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  mimical  to  their  in- 
terests; 

(4)  To  prosecute  or  defend  any  interest  common 
to  its  members; 

(5)  To  promote  education  in  municipal  govern- 
ment; and 

(6)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessar)-  or 
proper  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities. 

Each  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  each 
city  clerk,  attorney  and  engineer  of  the  municipal- 
ities belonging  to  the  league  shall  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  official  organ  and  receive  a  free 
copy  thereof  each  month.  Upon  special  request  any 
other  officials  of  such  municipalities  shall  bo  added 
to  the  mailing  list  without  charge. 

II. 

.Any  incorporated  municipality  in  the  State  of 
California  may  become  a  member  of  the  League 
upon  payment  in  advance  of  the  annual  dues  as  fol- 
lows: For  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000,  $15.00;  between  1,000  and  3,000,  $.10.00; 
between  3,000  and  10,000,  $40.00;  between  10,000 
and  30,000,  $50.00;  between  30,000  and  150,000, 
$60.(X);  for  more  than  150,000,  $70.00. 

The  population  shall  be  based  on  the  decennial 
census  report  of  the  United  States,  next  preceding 
the  date  of  taking  out  membership. 

The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  other  States 
and  Territories  may  become  members  of  the  League 
upon  the  payment  of  dues  based  on  one-half  of  the 
scale  aforementioned. 

Counties,  municipal  utility  districts,  public  utility 
districts,  and  other  political  sub-divisions  of  the 
State  m.iy  become  members  upon  the  payment  of 
dues  in  the  amount  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per 
year,  payable  in  advance. 

As  amended  Sept.  13,  1923. 

III. 

Meeti.scs 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  league  shall 

be  held  in  such  city  iis  shall  have  been  selected  at 

the  preceding  mcetmg,  and  at  such  time  as  may  be 

mutually  agreed  ujxjn  by  the  officials  of  such  city 


and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  league.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Every  official  of  a  municipality  belonging  to  the 
league  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  at  any  meeting. 

A  portion  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  league  may 
be  conducted  in  departments,  divided  according  to 
the  particular  line  of  work  of  the  various  officials, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Superin- 
tendents. 

(2)  City  .Attorneys. 

(3)  Clerks,  .Auditors  and  .Assessors. 

(4)  Health  Officers. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  departments  may  consoli- 
date their  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  Each  department  will  select  a 
president  and  a  secretary  from  its  own  members. 

All  business  of  the  league  such  as  the  opening 
exercises,  reports  of  cities,  election  of  officers,  and 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meetings  must  be 
transacted  before  the  general  or  entire  bodv. 

.All  voting  in  the  general  body,  except  upon  ques- 
tions of  order,  shall  be  by  roll  call  of  cities,  and  each 
municipality  represented  at  a  meeting  shall  have 
but  one  vote. 

Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  all  meetings 
will  be  conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

As  soon  as  jiossible  after  convening,  each  of  the 
four  departments  shall  choose  one  of  its  members 
to  serve  on  the  nominating  committee,  preferably 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  League. 
The  four  members  shall  choose  another  to  m.ake  a 
fifth  member  of  the  nominating  committee.  Said 
committee  shall  nominate  and  report  the  names  of 
either  one  or  two  persons  for  each  office  to  be  filled; 
provided  that  before  proceeding  with  the  election 
the  president  shall  invite  additional  nominations 
from  the  floor.  The  election,  except  where  there  is 
but  one  nominee  for  the  office,  shall  be  by  secret 
ballot.  Each  municipality  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
a  plurality  vote  shall  elect. 

As  amended  Sept.  13,  1923. 
IV. 
Officers  and  Their  Duties. 

The  officers  of  the  I.eague  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Secretary.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the 
following  annual  meeting  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  elected.  The  president  will  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Le.-i^ue  m  assemblages  of  the  entire 
body.  In  case  of  his  death  or  other  disability  the 
executive  committee  shall  appoint  a  successor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  This  provision  shall  not  go 
into  full  force  and  effect  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  1924;  in  the  meantime  no  .second  vice-president 
shall  be  nominated  at  the  1923  meeting  and  no 
vice-president  whatever  at  the  1924 
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The  Secretaries  and  Their  Duties 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  organization  during  the  interval 
between  meetings,  subject  to  the  direction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  general  body  at  all  meetings.  As  Treasurer 
of  the  league,  he  shall  pay  the  ordinary  monthly 
expenses  for  salaries  and  supplies,  upon  submission 
of  a  financial  statement  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
supported  by  proper  vouchers.  He  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  and  financial  statement  at  each  an- 
nual meeting,  showing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  league  since  the  previous  meeting. 

The  Executive  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  league  and  attend  to  all  cor- 
respondence. He  shall  be  on  hand  at  the  league 
headquarters  every  day  during  business  hours,  ex- 
cept when  unavoidably  prevented.  He  shall  de- 
posit all  moneys  received  from  municipalities  on 
account  of  the  league,  in  some  bank  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  league. 

Prior  to  each  annual  Convention  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  send  out  to  the  city  officials  a 
questionnaire  ballot  containing  the  titles  of  sub- 
jects for  the  program  and  requesting  the  officials  to 
mark  thereon  their  first,  second  and  third  choices 
and  return  them  to  League  headquarters.  So  far 
as  practicable,  the  program  shall  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  thus  received. 

The  Executive  Secretary  shall  present  an  annual 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  League  and  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement.  He  shall  also  submit  a 
budget  showing  the  financial  necessities  for  the 
coming  year. 

In  case  any  question  of  policy  shall  arise  which 
the  Secretaries  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  determine, 
the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  settlement,  accom- 
panied by  proper  explanations. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Executive  Secretarj , 
and  employees  of  the  league  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Executive  Committee  may  de- 
termine; provided,  however,  the  officers  directly 
interested  shall  have  no  vote  in  such  case. 

In  the  event  that  a  vacanc  should  occur  in  the 
office  of  either  Secretary  during  the  interval  be- 
tween meetings,  the  remaining  Secretary  may  ap- 


point a  successor  pro  lent.,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  item  of  expense 
exceeding  J200.00  shall  be  incurred  without  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  first  obtained. 

.^s  amended  Sept.  13,  1923. 
V. 
Committees  and  Their  Duties 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven 
members,  comprised  of  the  President,  Secretaries 
and  president  of  each  of  the  four  departments  here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general 
control  and  supervision  over  the  league  and  be  em- 
powered to  determine  all  questions  of  policy  which 
may  arise  during  the  interval  between  meetings. 
All  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaries, 
call  for  extraordinary  action  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, accompanied  by  proper  explanations  and 
recommendations.  The  President  may  appoint 
such  other  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

Standing  committees  of  five  members  shall  also 
be  appointed  by  each  department.  The  principal 
duty  of  said  committees  shall  be  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing the  program  for  the  annual  meetings. 

All  property  of  the  league,  such  as  desks,  books, 

stationery  and  other  office  supplies,  and  all  souvenirs 

or  testimonials  presented  to  the  organization  shall 

be  kept  on  deposit  in  the  headquarters  of  the  league. 

VL 

Honorary  Members 

Every  person  who  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
league  shall  become  an  honorary  member  thereof 
upon  his  retirement  as  an  officer  of  a  municipality. 
Other  persons  may  also  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers by  a  majority  vote  of  the  general  body.  Hon- 
orary members  may  participate  in  the  proceedings, 
but  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

vn. 

.A.MENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meeting,  providing  the 
proposed  amendment  is  submitted  in  writing  on  the 
first  day  of  an  annual  session,  accompanied  by  the 
endorsement  of  not  less  than  five  city  officials. 


View  of  Beach  showing  Amusement  Zone. 
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YOSEMITE  INVITES  YOU 


Yosemite  National  I'ark,  Calitorma's 
greatest  scenic  asset  and  most  delightful 
resort,  invites  the  California  League  of 
Municipalities  to  hold  its  1926  conven- 
tion in  Yosemite  Valley,  with  head- 
quarters at  Curry. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  your  organization  from  meeting 
in  Yosemite.  The  Park  is  almost  the 
exact  geographical  center  of  the  State, 
convenient  to  all  the  main  centers  of 
population,  so  that  delegates  can  reach 
the  meeting  place  quickly  and  at  moderate 
cost.  Expenses  incident  to  a  convention 
in  Yosemite  will  be  found  smaller,  as  a 
rule,  than  if  the  meeting  took  place  in  a 
city. 

Accommodations  have  been  provided 
to  suit  every  taste  and  every  purse,  and 
ample  halls  and  rooms  are  available  for 
general  or  committee  sessions  without 
extra  charge. 

Furthermore,  a  convention  in  Yosemite 
always  attracts  record  attendance,  be- 
cause everybody  welcomes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  this  wonderful  place,  and 
any  organization  which  has  an  important 
program  before  it,  demanding  concen- 
trated attention,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
gather  in  Yosemite,  where  delegates  will 
be  free  from  the  distractions  of  a  city. 
The  California  Medical  .Association,  Cali- 
fornia Bankers'  .Association,  Foresters  of 
America,  and  other  leading  organizations, 
have  met  in  Yosemite  and  have  nothing 
but  words  of  praise. 

Amusement  and  recreation  in  Yosemite 
are  diversified.  There  are  five-minute 
walks  that  will  give  you  solitude,  and  all- 
day  hikes  to  try  your  endurance,  crystal 
streams  for  anglers  lure  with  their  rain- 
bow beauties,  quiet  trails  that  wind 
through  flower  starred  meadows  and 
stretches  of  primeval  forest.  You  may 
have  a  guide,  afoot,  on  horseback,  or  by 
automobile,  if  you  will,  to  go  deep  into 
the   Vallev's   lore,   or   vou    mav    wander 


alone  over  its  well-marked  ways  in  free- 
dom and  content.  The  great  campfires 
are  magnets  of  an  evening  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Valley.  There  delightful 
informal  programs  are  given,  closing  with 
the  Firefall  from  Glacier  Point.  .After- 
ward you  may  join  the  throng  in  the 
dancing  pavilion  to  the  music  of  an  ex- 
cellent orchestra,  or  abandon  yourself  to 
the  spell  of  Yosemite  by  night. 

There  is  a  community  center  contain- 
ing every  public  convenience — spacious 
verandas,  writing-room,  dining-room,  caf- 
eteria, swimming-pool,  soda  fountain, 
cleaning  and  pressing,  laundry,  barber 
shop,  beauty  parlor,  post  office,  express, 
telephone,  telegraph,  curio  and  news 
stand,  photography,  children's  play- 
ground, in  fact,  everything  a  visitor  will 
need  or  desire — and  around  this  center 
are  grouped  the  bungalows  and  tents  con- 
taining living  quarters  for  guests.  These 
are  designed  to  harmonize  with  their 
forest  surroundings.  .All  of  them  are  com- 
pletely comfortable,  but  the  different 
types  vary  in  the  degree  of  service  ren- 
dered so  that  every  purse  may  be  suited. 

Yosemite  is  not  a  mere  sight-seeing 
place,  but  a  vacation  resort  where  it  is 
impossible  for  anybody  to  have  a  dull 
time.  The  scenery  is  not  surpassed  any- 
where in  the  world — but  even  majestic 
peaks  and  sapphire  lakes  do  not  call  the 
same  people  back  to  the  same  place 
season  after  sea.son  for  an  indefinite  stay. 
Human  nature  craves  variety,  and  in 
these,  Yosemite  excels  above  all  other 
vacation  resorts. 

Yosemite  holds  a  panorama  of  sheer 
precipices  and  blue-shadowed  distance, 
or  raging  torrent  and  drifting  waterfall 
for  the  traveler  from  the  ends  of  the  world, 
but  it  unfolds  a  changing  program  of  more 
intimate  beauty  for  those  who  can  live 
with  it  day  in  and  day  out. 

Why  not  make  Yosemite  your  choice 
for  the  1926  convention? 
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14  Pieces 

of  American-LaFrance  Apparatus 
protect  KNOXVILLE  from  fire 

Knoxville  is  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  center  and  does  a 
large  jobbing  business.  It  is  near  hardwood  forests,  coal  mines,  and 
marble  quarries.  From  this  city  is  shipped  some  of  the  world's  finest 
white  burley  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  significant  that  a  city  of  Knoxville's  commercial  standing  in  selecting 
its  fire  apparatus  should  choose  American-LaFrance. 
Ninety  percent  of  American  cities  have  one  or  more  pieces  of  American- 
LeJ^rance  in  their  fire  departments.  Strictly  dependable  performance, 
unquestioned  stamina,  ease  of  operation,  and  flexibility,  place  American- 
LaFrance  in  a  logical  position  to  meet  your  fire  requirements. 

ABMlAfilMEEBSEtaECOMEte 


151  New  Montgomery  St 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


2339  East  Ninth  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NEPTUNE  METER  COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  CITY,    N.   Y. 
Manufacturers  of  the 

TRIDENT 

DISK     CREST     COMPOUND     PROTECTUS 

WATER  METERS 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  delegates  of  the 
"League  of  California  Municipalities"  who  attend  the  1925 
Convention,  to  visit  our  Booth  \o.  Twenty-four,  at  the 
Hotel  Virginia,  Long  Beach,  wliere  we  will  cxliihit  a  full 
display  of  NEPTUNE  "TRIDENT"  WATER  METERS. 


Mankind  is  honcfitcd  by  those  things  wliich  liclp 
to  conseivc  natmal  resources — the  elements  of 
Natun — from  needless  waste, 

NEPTUNE  "TRIDENT"  METERS  are  a  nal 

benefit  to  mankind,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  that 
they  help  conserve  water  without  restricting  its  use. 
They  operate  with  depejidable  accuracy  throughout 
long  years  of  service,  because  of  their  mechanical 
perfection. 

More  than  3,000,000  Neptune  "Trident" 
Meters  have  heiii  installed.  Tiiey  are  giving 
and  will  continue  to  give,  complete  satisfaction, 
."^tinlv  the  resiUts  in  anv  ( 'itv  where  thev  are  in  use. 


CALIFORNIA    BRANCHES 

320  Market  Street  701   East  Third  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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USE       ^^^^^^*Xj 

INCRETC 

FOR   PERMANENCE 


Concrete 
Pavements  Remain 
True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
advantages  of  Concrete  Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3,300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements — more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry,  Concrete  Pavements  are  skidproof.  They  are  free  of 
bumps  and  holes.  Built  according  to  present-day  high  standards,  they 
withstand  the  pounding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of  desert  sun,  their  surface 
remains  true. 

And  should  night  overtake  you,  you  can  follow  the  light  gray  surface 
of  Concrete  easily  and  with  every  sense  of  security. 

Think,  too,  of  the  all  around  economy  of  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets 
— the  saving  in  gasoline,  the  longer  life  of  your  car — repairs  built  out, 
maintenance  built  in — no  royalties  in  their  cost. 

Remember  that  standard  Concrete  Pavement  is  made  of  a  definitely 
proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  held  together 
by  that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal  service  to  offer 
individuals  or  communities.  This  service  is  designed  to  give  you  more 
for  your  money — whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.     Write  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

785  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

548  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 

"OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES" 
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Asphalt  Pavements  can  be  laid 
and  maintained  for  less  than  any 
other  standard  type.  Read  why: 
Cost  of  materials,  labor,  equip- 
ment and  overhead  is  ordinarily 
considered  to  be  the  total  cost  of 
a  pavement. 

But  what  is  by  far  the  largest  item 
of  cost  is  the  delay,  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  business  to  a  commu- 
nity because  of  closed  streets  due 
to  paving  operations. 
The  Asphaltic  Types  of 
pavement  are  laid  quick- 
ly and  easily,  and  are  open 
to  traffic  in  24  hours. 
Any  rarely  needed  re- 

Union 


reason 

Economically  Laid— 
Economically  Maintained! 


pairs  can  be  made  instantly  with  a 
minimum  of  equipment  and  the 
roadway  is  always  open  to  travel. 
"Black  Base"  and  Asphaltic  surfac- 
ing requires  less  total  thickness  of 
pavement  therefore  less  excavation. 
Asphalt  pavements  are  durable  ~ 
stay  smooth  and  even-do  not 
crack -and  are  resilient.  Impact 
is  absorbed  within  the  pavement 
instead  of  transmitted  to  the  sub 
grade  and  vehicle. 

Street  and  Highway  reo 
ords  everywhere  prove 
that  maintenance  costs 
are  lower  than  for  any 
other  type. 
So  he  sure  you  specify . . . 

Grade 


Asphalt 

OIL      COMPANY      OF      CALIFORNIA 
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FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY    PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our   engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obhgation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 


Sacramento  Los  Angeles 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  Fay   Building 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 
369  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west  alImeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  Investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

n04    I.    N.    VAN   NUYS  BLDG. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 

SEATTLE.  Wash. 


handy 
'sales  boohs 


and  other  business  forms 
for  every  use. 

BKiricManKbldin^BoobGi 


MACLEOD 

Macfarlane 

&  COMPANY 

Certified  Public 

Accountants  and 

Auditors 


Accountancy  in  all  iti 

Branches     ••     Income 

Tax  %eports 

^^ 


1125-30  I.  N.Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

fhone  FAber  2120 


EMERYVILLE 


GRIFFITH   COMPANY 

Own«r»  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON   CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 

H.  V.  CARTER   CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 

S2  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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We  Manufacture 

FOR  MUNICIPALITIES: 

Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipe 
Galvanized  Corrugated  Culverts 
Steel  Tanks— Riveted  or  Bolted 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  IN 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  MATERIALS 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 

of  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  :  LOS  ANGELES 
FRESNO,  TAFT  and  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 


U. 


"ARMCO" 

Corrugated 

Culverts 

In  Battery 

are  the  solution  of 
the  Small  Bridge 
problem.  The}'  are 
Rust-Resistant,  Re- 
silient and  Durable— 
maintenance  ex- 
pense is  brought 
down  to  a  minimum. 
They    add    beauty  to   the    landscape;    blend    with    beautiful    surroundings. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


WEST  BERKELEY 
Fifth  &  Parker  Sts. 


w 


LOS  ANGELES 
409  Le  Roy  St. 
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S.n    Franc, 

CO.    Cali- 

(ornia.  Sect 

on  of  the 

"Embarcadero."   Pav 

cd  in  Junt. 

I92S  with 

a  4"  aspha 
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;  JVor Id-Famous  Thoroughfare 
:  Paved  with  Asphaltic  Concrete 

—  without  interruption  to  traffic 

The  "Embarcadero,"  San  Francisco,  world- 
famous  waterfront  thoroughfare,  where  it 
passes  the  Ferry  Building,  gateway  to  trans- 
Bay  towns  and  main  arteries  of  travel  east- 
ward, was  paved  with  asphaltic  concrete 
(Willite  type),  in  June  of  this  year — without 
one  minute's  delay  to  the  traffic. 
Thousands  of  trans-Bay  travelers,  and  drivers 
of  trucks  and  automobiles,  passed  over  this 
section  of  San  Francisco's  bustling  waterfront 
daily,  hardly  conscious  that  a  new  pavement 
was  being  laid.  No  detour  signs  were  in 
evidence:  there  were  no  interruptions  to  the 
normal  flow  of  traffic. 

Such  convenience  is  possible  with  asphaltic 
concrete  construction  because  a  new  section 
of  this  pavement  can  be  driven  over  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  laid. 
And  the  construction  convenience  of  asphaltic 
concrete  paving  is  supplemented  by  money- 
saving  permanence;  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments give  very  long  service  and  have  un- 
equaled  low  maintenance  records. 
Before  you  pave,  convince  yourself — investi- 
gate the  records  of  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments in  your  neighboring  cities  and  counties. 
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As  the  edition  is  necessarily  lim- 
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The     Convention 

The  Long  Beach  Convention  undoubtedly  rep- 
resented the  largest  gathering  of  city  officials  ever 
assembled  on  the  American  continent.  All  honor 
to  the  City  of  Long  Beach  and  the  able  committee 
that  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  successful.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  benefits  from  it  may  be  compar- 
able with  the  attendance. 


HOTEL  VIRGINIA, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

October  16,  1925. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities, 
707  Chancery  Bldg.,  564  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Dear  Mr.  Locke: — 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  received. 

Now  that  the  convention  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  may  be 
viewed  in  the  perspective,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my 
impressions. 

Firstly: — The  Hotel  Virginia  manage- 
ment felt  honored  in  serving  you  and  in 
being  selected  as  your  headquarters. 

Secondly: — It  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 


sentative groups  of  men  ever  assembled 
under  this  roof. 

Thirdly: — I  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  evident  sincerity  and  deep 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  all  delegates 
and  which  was  splendidly  exemplified  in 
their  attendance  at  your  general  meetings. 

We,  in  turn,  hope  the  delegates  were 
favorably  impressed  with  the  service  and 
cuisine  of  the  Virginia  and  took  with 
them  memories  which  will  make  possible 
their  return  at  a  not  too  distant  date. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patronage,  I 
am 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.     M.     BuRBANK, 

Manager. 
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Twenty -seventh  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

Long  Beach.  California,  September  28th  to  October  2nd,  1925 
Registered    Attendance 


Albert  V.  Abrams,  Electrician,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  John  J.  Abramson,  President  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, Los  Angeles;  R.  VV.  Abright,  City  Electrician,  Long  Beach;  Geo.  W.  Ackermann,  City  Treasurer, 
Arcadia;  A.  Ackerman,  Health  Officer,  Delano;  A.  H.  .i^dams,  .-Assistant  City  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  E.  B. 
.Adams,  Sales  Agent  Insto  Time  Stamp,  Los  Angeles,  Booth  No.  1;  L.  R.  Adamson,  Storekeeper  Gas  Dept., 
Long  Beach;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Albers,  City  Engineer's  Office,  Beverly  Hills;  Jack  C.  .fibers,  City  Engineer,  Beverly 
Hills;  D.  H.  Alexander,  Electrical  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Robert  ^L  Allan,  Member  City  Council,  Los 
-Angeles;  Minnie  R.  N.  Allen,  Inspector  Bureau  of  Housing  &  Sanitation,  Los  .Angeles;  Geo.  F.  .Allen, 
Fieldman  Portland  Cement  Assn.,  Los  Angeles;  Tom  J.  Allen,  City  Manager,  Coronado;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Allen, 
Guest,  Coronado;  Arthur  Allyn,  City  Attorney,  Fowler;  Florence  .■\mes,  P.  H.  N.,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Santa  Ana;  Martha  M.  Anderson,  Clerk,  City  Treasurer's  Office,  Long  Beach;  F.  B.  Andrews,  City  .Attorney, 
Chula  Vista;  Pauline  Ankeny,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Robt.  A.  .Appleton,  Supt.  Sewer  Disposal  Plant, 
Long  Beach;  Fred  Arborn,  Electric  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  J.  C.  .Arnold,  City  Marshal,  Seal  Beach;  Carol 
Aronovici,  City  Planner,  Berkeley;  John  T.  .Arnold,  Councilman,  Long  Beach;  C.  .Arrasmith,  Clerk,  Fill- 
more; Donald  Arrasmith,  Guest,  Fillmore;  Chas.  NV.  Arthur,  Dir.  Pub.  Health  Lab.,  Pasadena;  Frank  .A. 
.Atwill,  Office  Engineer  and  Assessor,  Oakland;  T.  E.  .Aubrey,  City  Clerk,  Exeter. 

Miss  Anna  Bacon,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  John  K.  Bacon,  Guest,  Los  .Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bacon,  Guest, 
Los  .Angeles;  John  L.  Bacon,  Mayor,  San  Diego;  J.  B.  Badaracco,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  George  E. 
Bailev,  Health  Dept.,  Los  -Angeles;  Geo.  H.  Bailey,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  National  Meter  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; W.  G.  Bain,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Harriet  H.  Baird,  P.  H.  N.,  Huntington  Park;  .A.  S.  Baker, 
M.  D.,  District  Health  Officer,  Redondo,  Hermosa,  Manhattan,  etc.;  Geo.  E.  Baker,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Long  Beach;  M.  Balaam,  Dep.  City  Clerk,  Redondo  Beach;  M.  L.  Barber,  Recreation  Dept.,  Long  Beach; 
J.  R.  Barker,  Neptune  Meter  Co.;'K.  \V.  Barkley,  Dept.  Gas  &  Water,  Long  Beach;  .Arthur  L.  Barlow, 
Milk  Inspector,  Los  .Angeles;  R.  F.  Barnett,  Guest,  Bakersfield;  Dana  \V.  Bartlett,  Guest,  Los  .Angeles; 
Marv  S.  Bartlett,  Sec.  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  .Angeles;  L.  F.  Bar2ellotti,  Sec'y  City  Planning  Com., 
Lodi';  L.  F.  Barzelloth,  City  Engineer,  Lodi;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Barzelloth,  Guest,  Lodi;  .A.  \V.  Bass,  City  Trustee, 
Hanford;  Edwin  G.  Bath,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  Miss  A.  L.  Beard,  Guest,  Oakland;  Alexander  Beck, 
Councilman,  I^ng  Beach;  G.  W.  Bedda,  Inspector,  Ix)S  .Angeles;  O.  I.  Bemis,  Health  Officer,  Riverbank; 
Mrs.  O.  I.  Bemis,  Guest,  Riverbank;  L.  Beierwaltes,  Exhibitor  .Amer.  L.  .A.  France  Fire  F.ng.  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles;  Harriet  J.  Bell,  F'ublic  Health  Nurse,  Inglewood;  A.  G.  Bennett,  Councilman,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  .A.  G. 
Bennett,  Guest,  San  Jose;  Janet  W.  Bennett,  School  Health  Insp.,  I-os  .Angeles;  Laura  B.  Bennett,  Dep. 
Dir.  Health  &  Corrective  Phv.  Ed.  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  F.  S.  Benson,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Dr.  J.  -A. 
Bergan,  City  Veterinarian,  Long  Beach;  Jos.  P.  Berry,  City  .Attorney,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  B.  Bichan,  Dairy 
Insp.,  Orange  Co.;  Betty  Bidwell,  Guest,  Sacramento;  C.  H.  S.  Bidwell,  Councilman,  Sacramento;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bidwell,  Guest,  Sacramento;  M.  N.  Bird,  James  Jones  Co.,  Los  .Angeles,  Booth  No.  6;  M.  L.  Birnie, 
City  Clerk,  Chino;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Birnie,  Citv  Clerk  (Guest)  ,Chino;  Ester  Black,  Auditor's  Dept.,  Ung  Beach; 
Uwis  P.  Black,  Citv  Clerk,  Monrovia;  Delia  Blackburn,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Blake, 
Health  Officer,  Richmond;  Harry  E.  Blake,  City  Engineer,  Alhambra;  Lucy  E.  Blood,  School  Nurse,  Los 
Angeles;  F.  V.  Began,  Citv  Clerk,  Lindsay;  Roger  F.  Bolenbaker,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  Annie  L. 
Bond,  M.  D  Health  Officer,  Lindsay;  Stanley  Bone,  Office  Engineer  Gas  Dept.,  I-ong  Beach;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bonebrake,  Guest,  Orange;  C.  C.  Bonebrake,  City  Engineer,  Orange;  Martha  E.  Borg,  Nurse  (Guest,) 
Los  Angeles;  H.  C.  Bottorff,  Citv  Manager,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bottorff,  Guest,  Sacramento;  D.  A. 
Bourne,  Asst.  Treasurer  Warren  Const.  Co.,  Oakland;  M.  R.  Bowen,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Bowen,  Whittier; 
Chalmers  Bower,  Citv  of  Long  Beach,  Ix)ng  Beach;  Dr.  J.  H.  Bower,  Orange  Co.  Meat  Insp.,  Santa  .Ana; 
Llovd  Bowman,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Santa  Cruz;  W.  E.  Bovd,  Asst.  Building  Insp.,  Long  Beach;  William  L. 
Bovd,  Housing  &  Sanitation  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;   T.  R.  Bover,  Health  Department  (Dairy  Division),  San 


Francisco;  Lee  Boyle,  Field  Eng.,  Ix)s  Angeles;  C.  O.  Boynton,  Past  Pres.  Dept.  Clerks,  Auditors  &  .Asse.ssors, 
Ix)ng  Beach;  H.  M.  Bracken,  Guest,  Pomona;  Maburn  Bradford,  Recreation  Dept.,  I^ng  Beach;  Hugh  F. 
Brady,  Neuner  Corp.,  I^s  Angeles;  Otellia  A.  Brandt,  School  Nurse,  Us  Angeles;  C.  A.  Braslan,  Neptune 
Meter  Co^  San  Francisco;  F.  M.  Bravender,  Chairman  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Hermosa  Beach;  D.  A.  Breed, 
Planning  Commission,  San  Leandro;  Collarrsen  A.  Bridge,  City  Attorney,  Hermosa  Beach;  T.  W.  Briffett, 
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Sewer  Pump  Supt.,  Long  Beach;  S.  J.  Brimhall,  H.  O.,  Elsinore;  Perry  G.  Briney,  City  Attorney,  Torrance; 
A.  E.  Brock,  Trustee,  Redlands;  Grace  A.  Brock,  Guest,  Redlands;  Helen  K.  Brock,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, El  Segundo;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brome,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Los..-\ngeles;  Virginia  Bronson,  Deputv 
City  Clerk,  NIonrovia;  Cleo  Brooks,  Clerk  City  Purchasing  Office,  Long  BeachI  Currey  Brooks,  City 
Engineer,  San  Fernando;  Frank  ^L  Brooks,  An  Concrete  Works,  Pasadena,  Oakland;  Harry  L.  Brooks, 
An  Concrete  Works,  Pasadena,  Oakland;  Adele  Brown,  M.  D.,  Deputv  Countv  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles; 
H.  C.  Brown,  Health  Officer,  San  Jose;  John  Brown,  City  Trustee,  Ch'ino;  Mrs.  John  Brown,  Guest,  Chino; 
W.  H.  Brown,  Building  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Health  Officer,  Hayward;  E.  S.  Bruce, 
Supt.  Streets,  Long  Beach;  Virgilio  Bruschi,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  H.  L.  Buck,  .Asst.  to  City  Manager, 
Long  Beach;  Jo  Buchholz,  Sec'y  Alhambra  Health  Center,  Alhambra;  W.  N.  Buckley,  Guest,  San  Francisco; 
C.  V.  Buckner,  Mayor,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  C.  V.  Buckner,  Guest,  Lemoore;  E.  J.  Bumiller,  San.  Food  Officer, 
County  of  Los  Angeles;  Estelle  Y.  Burch,P.  H.  N.,  Santa  Ana;  E.  G.  Burdick,  Com.  Water  &  Light,  Calexico; 
Burkhart,  Chief  Engineer  &  Supt.  Gas  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  C.  B.  Burns,  City  Clerk,  Riverside;  E.  NL  Burns, 
Dist.  Health  Officer,  Huntington  Park;  Jos.  B.  Bury,  General  Investigation,  San  Francisco;  Carl  Bush, 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  Hollywood;  Chesley  Bush,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director  Arroyo  Sanatorium, 
Livermore;  Mrs.  Chesley  Bush,  Arroyo  Sanatorium,  Livermore;  Ernest  Butler,  Draftsman,  Long  Beach; 
Loren  A.  Butts,  City  Attorney,  Fresno;  N.  B.  Byers,  Trustee,  Huntington  Park;  C.  W.  Byrer,  City  Attor- 
ney, Tuiunga;  Ralph  L.  Byrnes,  Deputy  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

Geo.  R.  Cadan,  Council,  Santa  Rosa;  Helen  R.  Calder,  Sec'y  Sanitary  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  C.  L- 
Caldwell,  Guest,  Venice;  Chas.  L.  Caldwell,  Engineer,  Venice;  P.  A.  Callaghan,  Alderman,  Watsonville; 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Callaghan,  Guest,  Watsonville;  P.  .A.  Callaghan,  Alderman,  Watsonville;  Edwin  M.  Campbell, 
Public  Service  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Anna  Cardoza,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  D.  L.  Carmichael,  Health 
Officer,  .Arcadia;  Mr.  D.  L.  Carmichael,  Guest,  Arcadia;  Esther  L.  Carpenter,  City  Hall  Recreation  Dept., 
Long  Beach;  Terry  Carpenter,  City  Accountant,  Long  Beach;  M.  E.  Carroll,  City  Commissioner,  .Alhambra; 
O.  L.  Casiday,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Pomona;  S.  Casper,  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  Geo.  Cate,  Mayor,  Redondo 
Beach;  Laura  Cawlishard,  Record  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  Bessie  Chamberlain,  City  Clerk,  Pasadena;  Jas.  H. 
Chandler,  Guest,  Richmond;  W.  W.  Chandler,  Sanitan,-  Insp.,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Chandler,  Guest, 
Santa '.Ana;  Mattie  .A.  Chandler,  Councilwoman,  Richmond;  Harry  D.  Chapman,  City  Engineer,  Venice; 
Chas.  H.  Chenev,  Consultant  in  Citv  Planning,  Santa  Barbara;  S.  F.  Cheshire,  Chief  Deputv  Assessor 
Pasadena;  Lee  D.  Childers,  Citv  Recorder,  Banning;  H.  J.  Chinn,  Mavor,  St.  Helena;  L.  W.  Chobe,  Super- 
vision of  Milk  Control  of  L.  A.,  Los  Angeles;  E.  Curtis  Clark,  Mavor,  Delano;  Herbert  A.  Clark,  Chief 
.Assessment  Clerk,  Oakland;  Rav  R.  Clark,  Mavor,  Long  Beach;  W.  D.  Clarke,  Citv  Engineer,  Bakersfield; 
O.  R.  Cline,  Citv  Gas  &  Electric  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cobb,  Guest,  Tulare;  C.  W.  Cobb 
City  Clerk  &  Auditor,  Tulare;  L.  F.  Coburn,  City  Attorney,  Orange;  Harriet  A.  Cochran,  Chief  Nurse  L.  A. 
School  Health,  Los  Angeles;  C.  A.  Colbern,  Trustee,  Corona;  Hazel  J.  Coleman,  Guest,  li>ng  Beach;  Erie  L. 
Collins,  Hiler  Engr.  &  Const.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Walter  H.  Collins,  Engineer,  Pacific  Clay  Products,  Los 
.Angeles;  S.  L.  Combs,  Councilman,  San  Bernardino;  E.  L.  Comstock,  City  Councilman,  Glendora;  F. 
Condit,  Councilman,  Long  Beach;  W.  W.  Conner,  James  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Booth  No.  6;  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Cooke,  Guest,  Holl>"wood;  J.  W.  Cooke,  Dist.  Eng.  San  Fernando  Valley  Div.  L.  A.,  Los  .Angeles;  O.  E. 
Coombs,  Statistical  Deputv,  Citv  .Auditor,  Long  Beach;  A.  C.  Coonev,  Citv  Attornev,  Compton;  Mrs. 
Cooper,  Guest,  National  City;  Geo.  H.  Cooper,  City  Clerk,  Signal  Hilli  A.C.  Craig,' Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Guest),  Los  -Angeles;  Genevieve  Crain,  Guest,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Grain,  Guest,  Santa  .Ana;  A.  N. 
Crain,  M.  D.,  Deputy  County  Health  Officer,  Santa  Ana;  J.  H.  Crawford,  Western  Willite  Paving  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  W.  Cress,  Health  Officer,  Sacramento;  J.  G.  Crichton,  Police  Judge,  Fresno;  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Crichton,  Guest,  Fresno;  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  Councilman,  Los  Angeles;  W.  J.  Crock,  Public  Service, 
Compton;  John  Crowley,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  L.  C.  Crutchfield,  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  Long 
Beach;  Philip  N.  Cullen,  Jr.,  Sanitarv,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Beatrice  Cummings,  Guest,  Tehachapi;  P.  J. 
Cuneo,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Bakersfield;  Ben'V.  Curler,  City  Attorney,  Susanville;  Mrs.  B.  V.  Curler, 
Guest,  Susanville;  F.  S.  Currie,  City  Engineer,  Corona;  J.  H.  Curtis,  Trustee,  Brawley;  Mrs.  Clara  R. 
Cushman,  Sec.  City  Planning  Commission,  Santa  .Ana;  F.  G.  Cuttys,  City  Milk  Inspector,  Los  .Angeles. 

.Amelia  Dady,  R.  N.,  School  Nurse,  Los  .Angeles;  Edith  Dalen,  Sec'y  to  City  Engineer,  Long  Beach; 
Mrs.  George  A.  Damon,  Guest,  Pasadena;  George  .■\.  Damon,  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Pasadena; 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Danburg,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  Walter  M.  Danburg,  City  Planning  Commissioner,  Los  .Angeles; 
C.  L.  Daniels,  Purchasing  Agent,  Monrovia;  Eugenia  L.  David,  R.  N.,  Health  Nurse,  Los  .Angeles;  John  F. 
Davis,  City  Attorney,  South  San  Francisco;  Roy  G.  Davis,  Exhibitor,  .'\merican  LaFrance  Fire  Engine 
Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis,  Health  Officer,  Corona;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Guest,  Corona;  Frank 
Deason,  Assist.  Health  Commissioner,  Los  .Angeles;  E.  H.  Densmore,  Recreation  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  H.  G. 
Denton,  City  Clerk,  Sacramento;  D.  J.  Desmond,  Food  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  E.  de  Vicg,  Housing  & 
Sanitary  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  Glenn  M.  De  Vore,  Legislative  Commissioner,  Fresno;  Virginia  De  Vore, 
Guest,  Fresno;  Wm.  Dickie,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley;  P.  Diederich,  Supt.  Water  & 
Light  Depts.,  Glendale;  Mary  Dillman,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  Thelma  Dillman,  Deputy  City 
Clerk,  Long  Beach;  C.  L.  Dimmitt,  City  Engineer,  Redwood  City;  Otto  H.  Dueike,  City  Clerk,  Inglewood; 
Mary  .Ann  Doan,  Dep.  City  .Assessor,  Long  Beach;  Fred  Doerr,  Councilman,  San  Jose;  Thos.  F.  Donahue, 
Sanitan,-  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Florence  Donley,  Guest,  Watts;  R.  M.  Dorton,  City  Manager,  Monterey; 
Frank  M.  Downer,  Jr.,  .Assistant  City  Attorney,  San  Diego;  Thos.  B.  Downer,  Chief  Engineer  Water  Dept., 
-Alhambra;  Edna  H.  Drane,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Long  Beach;  C.  C.  Dresser,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
Duckworth,  Market  Milk  Specialist  State  Dept.  .■\griculture,  Los  .Angeles;  C.  O.  Dunbar,  Mayor,  Santa 
Rosa;  George  H.  Duncan,  Guest,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.;  J.  T.  Dunlap,  Councilman,  Pomona;  Ben.  F.  Duprev, 
Road  Oil  Salesman,  Los  -Angeles;  Squire  Du  Ree,  Supt.  Recreation,  Long  Beach;  .Amy  H.  Dutcher,  Sec. 
City  Purchasing,  Long  Beach;  Robert  C.  Dye,  Chief  Deputy  .Assessor,  Long  Beach. 

A.  F.  Eagle,  Dairy  Division,  San  Francisco;  W.  H.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Santa  Barbara;  Mrs. 
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\V.  H.  Katun,  Guest,  Santa  Barbara;  H.  T.  Klwrhart,  Korcman  Service  City  Gas  Dept.,  l>ong  Beach;  N    ! 
Kckari,  Asst.  City  Kngineer^  San  Francisco;  E.  J.  EdberK,  Quarantine  Oflicer,  I>os  Angeles;  W.  M.  |-  : 
Citv  Treasurer,  Alhamtira;  Charles  S.  Fdmundson,  Housinu  &  Sanitary  Insp.,  lx>s  Angeles;  I,.  A.  F.dw.,- 
Mayor,  Watts;  Thos.  \V.  FMwards,  City  Recorder,  Signal  Hill;  Johii  N.  FJy,  City  Manager,  Berk, 
Anita  Fldridgc,  Reprcsentinff  "The  Survey,"  San  Francisco;  Sal  V.  Elias,  Mayor,  Modesto;  Cleon 
Elliott,  Bookkeeper,  Gas  &  Water  Dept.,  I>ong  Beach;  Augusta  C.  F-mby,  Deputy  City  Assessor,  1 
Beach;  R.  I,.  F"ngley,  Draftsman,  I^ng  Beach;  Leslie  Engratn,  City  Clerk,  Redding;  Lucy  Erl)e,  Sec.  I' 
Dept.,  1-ong  Beach;  A.  J.  Flschelbach,  Trustee,  So.  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  W.  F^'ans,  Guest,  Colton;  \\     I 
Evans,  President,  Colton;  W.  L.  Flvans,  Councilman,  Ix)ng  Be.-ich;  John  F.  F'vans,  .Assessor,  Pomon.i: 
S.  A.  Evans,  City  Clerk  &  Treasurer,  Santa  Cruz;  S.  C.  Evans,  Mayor,  Riverside;  Dr.  H.  L.  F'wing,  Guest 
School  Physician,  Ix)s  Angeles. 

F.  D.  Facey,  M.  D.,  Dep.  Co.  Health  Office,  San  Fernando;  R.  C.  Farmer,  Street  Supt.,  Alhambra; 
Mrs.  E.  L  Fecmster,  Guest,  Visalia;  E.  L  Feemster,  City  Attorney,  Visalia;  H.  M.  Felt,  Draftsman,  Long 
Beach;  E.  A.  Felton,  City  Health  Dept.,  Ixis  Angeles;  A.  P.  Ferguson,  City  Clerk,  Turlock;  George  W. 
F'erris,  Architectural  Draftsman,  l^ng  Beach;  Charles  Kern  Fiedler,  City  Plan.  Commission,  Pasadena; 
B.  J.  Firmingcr,  City  Clerk,  Beverly  Hills;  Frank  Fitch,  Trustee,  Huntington  Park;  Mrs.  Frank  Fitch, 
Guest,  Huntington  Park;  Claribel  M.  Flagg,  R.  N.,  School  Health  Insp.,  Ix)s  Angeles;  Annis  L.  Fletcher, 
.Sunt.  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  I^)ng  Beach;  John  H.  Flynn,  Insp.  Housing  &  Sanitation,  I^s  Angeles;  .Anna 
Fobes,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  J.  F'oley,  Milk  Inspector,  Ix)s  .Angeles;  E.  F.  Fontaine,  Dist. 
Health  Officer,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Kitty  Richards  F'oote,  Guest,  Long  Beach. 

J.  \'.  Ford,  As.sessor  &  Tax  Collector,  Richmond;  Fred  K.  Foster,  Sales  Manager  Bent  Concrete 
Pipe  Co.,  l^s  Angeles;  H.  Clay  Foster,  Asst.  Chief  Quarantine  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  E.  Foster,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer,  Oakland;  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Foster,  Guest,  Fresno;  Harry  S.  Foster,  City  Clerk,  Fresno; 
Hardiman  Fowler,  Mayor,  San  Fernando;  Waller  S.  Fowler,  Sunt,  of  Sanitation,  Ixing  Beach;  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Fox,  Guest,  Woodland;  .A.  W.  Fox,  Trustee,  Woodland;  John  W.  Fox,  Clerk,  Ix>s  Angeles;  William  J.  Fox, 
City  Engineer.  So.  Pasadena;  .Anthony  Frank,  Trustee,  Huntington  Park;  Samuel  B.  Franklin,  Exhibitor, 
I-os  Angeles;  Mrs.  .A.  W.  Franzen,  Guest,  .Anaheim;  A.  W.  Franzen,  Trustee,  Anahqim;  W.  E.  F'rench, 
Public  Service  Dept.,  Burbank;  Ben  S.  French,  Draftsman  City  Engineer's  Office,  Pasadena;  Geo.  .A. 
French,  City  Attorney,  Riverside;  J.  J.  Frey,  Chief  Bureau  Dairy  Control,  Sacrainento;  F".  S.  Friend,  City 
Treasurer,  Inglewocd;  F'.  C.  Froehde,  City  Engr.  &  Street  Sunt.,  Pomona;  A.  F.  F'ugler,  Pres.  Board  of 
Trustees,  Santa  Maria;  Dora  M.  Fugler,  Guest,  Santa  Maria;  C.  R.  Furr,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Huntington 
Beach;  J.  M.  Furstman,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Monrovia. 

Lenore  H.  Gagcby,  M.  D.,  Inspect.  Phys.  L.  A.  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles;  F".  J.  Gardner,  Sec.  Con- 
tractor's Assn.  of  So.  Calif.,  Los  Angeles;  Kenneth  Gardner,  City  Planning  Director,  San  Diego;  E.  J. 
Garrand,  Councilman,  Richmond;  Mrs.  V..  J.  Garrand,  Guest,  Richmond;  G.  C.  Gates,  Civil  Service  Secre- 
tary, Long  Beach;  G.  H.  Gideon,  Surveyor,  Ixing  Beach;  Roland  S.  Gielow,  Civil  Engineer,  Long  Beach; 
H.  S.  Gierlich,  Citj-  Engineer,  Monrovia;  Mrs.  N.  W.  Gicsy,  Guest,  Monterey  Park;  Jess  Gilkerson,  Orna- 
mental Lighting  Eng.,  Long  Beach;  Wm.  Gla.ss,  Sanitation  Insp.,  Huntington  Park;  Wm.  Gla.ss,  Com- 
missioner of  Finance,  Fresno;  M.   D.  Glenn,  Salesman  Gilmore  Oil  Co.  (Guest),  Los  .Angeles;  Herl>ert 


Goodall,  City  Chemist,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  T.  Don  Godman,  Public  Health  Nurse.  Los  Angeles;  C.  B.  Good- 
Manager,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  Anna  I..  Goodyear,  City  Treasurer,  Signal  Hill;  R.  F.  Goudey,  Er 
f  Health,  l^s  Angeles;  R.  E.  Gr.icc,  Manager  Stutz  F'ire  Engine  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  H. 
Gragg,  Guest,  Moidesto;  H.  F..  Gragg,  City  Clerk,  Modesto;  C.  F'.  Graham,  Exhibitor  Warren  Bros.  Co., 
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win,  city  manager,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  Anna  1..  Uoodyear,  City  treasurer,  Mgnal  Mill;  K.  r.  Uoudey,  r.ngr. 
St.  Bd.  of  Health,  l^s  Angeles;  R.  E.  Gr.icc,  Manager  Stutz  F'ire  Engine  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Gragg,  Guest,  Moidesto;  H.  F..  Gragg,  City  Clerk,  Modesto;  C.  F'.  Graham,  Exhibitor  Warren  Bros.  Co., 
Ijjs  .Angeles;  Edna  Granger,  Purchasing  Agent  Public  Service  Dept.,  l^ong  Beach;  J.  F.  Grant,  M.  D., 
Deputy  Health  Officer,  Alhambra;  Frank  G.  Graves,  City  .Attorney,  Hanford;  Leon  E.  Gray,  City  .Attorney, 
Oakland;  Wm.  N.  Graybiel,  City  Attorney,  Turlock;  VV.  L.  Grcathouse,  Quarantine  Officer,  Ix)s  .Angeles; 
Fa.  J.  Green,  Bookkeeper  Gas  &  Water  Depts.,  Long  Beach;  Copcland  Green,  Engineer  Draftsman,  Long 
Beach;  Walter  M.  Green,  Asst.  Chief  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Robt.  S.  Gregg,  Dep.  .Assessor,  Pomona; 
Norman  W.  Gricsy,  Health  Officer,  Monterey  Park;  C.  H.  Griffin,  Griffin  Hassan  Laboratory,  Los  Angeles; 
Chas.  A.  Griffith,  City  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Griffith,  Guest,  Bakcrsficld;  Louis  A.  Griley, 
City  Clerk,  South  Gate;  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Griley,  Guest,  South  Gate;  W.  C.  Gross,  Exhibitor,  Los  Angeles; 
Myrtelle  L.  Gunsul,  City  Auditor,  I>ong  Beach. 

C.  S.  Hadficld,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  Mabel  Hadfield,  Auditor's  Dept.,  Ixjng  Beach;  Robert  Haenggi, 
Inglewood  City  Trustee,  Inglewood;  Mrs.  Emma  Hahan,  City  Clerk,  Berkeley;  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attornc> , 
Richmond;  C.  G.  Halliday,  Epidermiologist,  St.  Bd.  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  Burnett  Hamilton,  City 
Engineer,  Alameda;  Margaret  D.  Hamilton,  School  Nurse,  Los  .Angeles;  H.  O.  Hanford,  City  Engineer, 
Culver  City;  V'.  W.  Hannum,  City  Electrician,  Ixjng  Beach;  H.  G.  Hansen,  Building  Inspector,  San  Bc 
nardino;  E.  P.  Hapg(X)d,  City  Engineer,  Anaheim;  William  Harmoch,  City  Milk  Inspector,  I^s  .Angck 
Burt  Harmon,  Hyd.   Engr.,  Ix)ng  Beach;  W.  R.  Harmon,  Sewer  Supervisor,  .Alhambra;  W.  W.  Hariii- 
SuDt.  Streets  &  City  Eng.,  Oakland;  Edw.  H.  Harnett,  Engineer,  I^ng  Beach;  W'illiam  Harper,  Playgroup 
Commission,  San  Diego;  Dr.  Aleck  Harrison.  County  Health  Officer,  Santa  Barbara;  VV.  Z.  Harrisc^i. 
Trustee,  Saint  Helena;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harrison,  Guest,  Saint  Helena;  Helen  S.  Hartley,  Public  Health  NutM. 
Stockton;  Walter  J.  Hartzell,  City  Attorney,  Redlands;  .A.  T.  H.istings,  Guest,  Ixjs  Angeles;  M.  S.  Hawlm  , 
Gilmore  Oil  Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  John  S.  Hay,  D.  V.  M„  Bacteriologist  S.  F.  Dairy  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Gi< 
Hearld,  Fire  Ap.  Rep.,  \ms  .Angeles;  Maude  Hecock,  City  Clerk,  Compton;  R.  B.  Hedrick,  City  Treasur, 
Compton;  Jno.  A.  Held,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  E.  J.  Helgren,  Health  Officer,  Santa  Rosa;  John  Hellt 
berger,  L.  .A.  Case  Co.,  \a>s  .Angeles;  W.  S.  Heltzen,  Exhibitor,  Ix)s  .Angeles;  R.  A.  Hemry,  Chief  CU  r 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Utilities,  l>ong  Beach;  .Mrs.  O.  J.  Helvey,  General  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  O.  J.  Hebt 
Street  Lighting  Specialist,  General  Fllectric  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  N.  Henry,  Health  Dept.,  Ixjs  .AngcK 
L.  G.  Herr  City  Clerk,  Montcbello;  P.  Herriges,  M.  D.,  Insp.  Health  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  M.  T.  Her/. 
Inspector,  Ixjs  Angeles;  Nettie  .A.  Hewitt,  City  Clerk,  South  Pasadena;  F.  C.  Hezmalhalch,  City  Clcr'-. 
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Kullerton;  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  Cltv  Manager,  Alameda;  G.  D.  Hildreth,  Auditor,  Vallejo;  F.lma  V.  Hill, 
School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  W.  K.  Hillyard,  City  Engineer,  Seal  Beach;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Hickok,  Guest, 
Alameda;  Geo.  S.  Hinckley,  City  Engineer,  Redlands;  J.  C.  Hizar,  City  Attorney,  Coronado;  Erank  W. 
Hodgdon,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Pasadena;  Edward  A.  Hoffman,  City  Engineer,  Richmond;  W.  B.  Hogan, 
City  Engineer,  Stockton;  W.  B.  Hogan,  Sec.  San  Joaquin  Local  Health  Dist.,  Stockton;  H.  E.  Holbrook, 
Ceiiient,  San  Diego;  Grant  Holcomb,  Mayor,  San  Bernardino;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Holden,  Guest,  Los  Angeles 
County;  H.  T.  Holden,  Sheriffs  Office,  Los  Angeles  County;  F.  B.  Hollister,  Building  Insp.,  Signal  Hill; 
Bert  Fi.  Holloway,  Chairman  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles  County,  Van  Nuys;  Georgya  E. 
Holly,  L.  B.  Rep.  for  County  .Assessor,  Los  Angeles;  Price  Holmes,  City  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia; 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Holtham,  Guest,  Modesto;  Frank  K.  Holtham,  Health  Inspector,  Modesto;  Ralph  C.  Homan, 
City  Attorney,  Chino;  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Homan,  Guest,  Chino;  Clint  P.  Hook,  City  Clerk,  Redlands;  May  B. 
Hopkins,  City  Treasurer  and  Tax  Collector,  Redondo  Beach;  Mans  Hopper,  City  Trustee,  Glendora; 
Evelyn  R.  Houghton,  Clerk  Public  Service  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  M.  H.  Houghton,  Draftsman,  Long  Beach; 
Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  Howard,  Supervising  Nurse,  L.  A.  County  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  O.  Howell, 
M.  D.,  Deputy  Health  Officer,  Long  Beach;  Adele  S.  Howell,'Guest,  Long  Beach;  M.  D.  Howlett,  Jr.,  City 
Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  F.  N.  Hubbard,  Street  Supt.,  San  Fernando;  R.  H.  Hubbard,  Building  In- 
spector, Bakersfield;  G.  Elinor  A.  Huddleston,  Sanitation  Division  L.  A.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  T.  Huddleston, 
Milk  Insp.,  Pasadena;  Tina  Beth  Hudson,  Guest,  Paso  Robles;  A.  H.  Huggard  (William  Dolge  &  Co.), 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  San  Francisco;  W.  W.  Hughes,  City  Manager,  E.  Paso  de  Robles;  Ed.  Humes, 
Guest,  Long  Beach;  Mabel  Humes,  Clerk  in  .'iuditors  Office,  Long  Beach;  Miles  O.  Humphreys,  Ch.  City 
Planning  Commission,  Fresno;  Mrs.  Miles  O.  Humphreys,  Guest,  Fresno;  Mrs.  Hurdleson,  Los  Angeles 
County  "Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Lena  R.  Hurtig,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  Ethel  L.  Luston,  R.  N.,  School 
Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  J.  F.  Hyatt,  Exhibitor  Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Geo.  H.  Illingworth,  Food  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  M.  H.  Irvine,  City  Manager,  Alhambra;  Geo.  E- 
Irwin,  Electrician,  Long  Beach;  Edwin  Isensee,  Guest,  Ventura. 

Curtis  Jackson,  Trustee,  Whittier;  E.  J.  Jackson,  Trustee,  Burbank;  Elnora  Jackson,  Guest,  Whittier; 
Fred  D.  Jackson,  City  Planning  Commission,  Santa  Barbara;  Mathilda  E.  Jacobson,  Deputy  Health  Officer, 
Corona;  A.  L.  Jacobus,  Housing  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  James  K.  James,  City  Eng.  &  Street  Supt.,  Santa 
Cruz;  Mrs.  Pearle  H.  Jarrett,  Special  Collector  Gas  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Jarvis,  Guest,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland;  J.  E.  Jellick,  District  Engineer  Portland  Cement  Ass'n,  Los  Angeles;  Andrew  M.  Jensen,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  Fresno;  J.  J.  Jessup,  City  Engineer,  Torrance;  Dr.  W.  J.  Jeter,  Dep.  Health  . 
Officer,  Los  Angeles;  Jas.  H.  Jewell,  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  H.  A.  Jewett,  Sanitary  &  Food 
Officer,  County  of  Los  Angeles;  John  F.  Johannsen,  City  Engineer  &  Street  Supt.,  Glendale;  C.  E.  Johnson, 
City  Engineer,  San  Bernardino;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Johnson,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  Cortes  Johnson,  Asst.  Engineer, 
Long  Beach;  Russell  W.  Johnson,  Auditing,  Long  Beach;  Victoria  I.  Johnson,  Public  Health  Nurse,  San 
Diego;  Ada  Jones,  Guest,  Fresno;  Guv  P.  Jones,  California  State  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  Isaac 
Jones,  Trustee,  Ontario;  Mrs.  Clarence'joris,  Guest,  San  Bernardino;  O.  May  Juvenal,  City  Clerk,  Brawley. 

Joseph  B.  Kahn,  Mgr.  Board  Public  Utilities,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Jos.  B.  Kahn,  Guest,  Alameda;  C.  J- 
Kalina,  City  Clerk  &  Recorder,  Elsinore;  Vista  Kaufman,  Guest,  Compton;  Rachel  Kaufman,  Guest, 
Compton;  F.  H.  Kaufman,  Guest,  Compton;  E.  M.  Keef,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  Keiser, 
M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Marin;  C.  L.  Kelgard,  Building  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Wilfred  H.  Kellogg, 
Guest;  H.  L.  Kellogg,  Sec.  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  Mildred  Kelly,  Stenographer  Public  Service 
Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Jane  Kendall,  Guest,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Kendall,  Guest,  San  Francisco;  R.  N. 
Kendall,  Standard  Oil,  San  Francisco;  G.  S.  Kenley,  Fire  Apparatus  Representative  American  LaFrance  Fire 
Eng.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  C.  Kennedy,  City  Engineer,  Dunsmuir;  Elmer  J.  Kennedy,  Vice  President  Free- 
man Smith  &  Campbell  Co.,  Exhibitor,  Los  Angeles;  Grace  Kennedy,  Demand  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  Nellie 
Kenney,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Walburgha  Kerr,  City  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  A.  Kerr,  Guest, 
Pittsburg;  W.  O.  Kerrick,  Mayor,  Santa  Cruz;  Mae  D.  Keyfel,  Ch.  Clerk,  Engineering  Dept.,  Long  Beach; 
A.  C.  Keyfel,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  H.  F.  Keyse,  Bookkeeper,  Long  Beach;  H.  S.  Kiernan,  Councilman, 
Sacramento;  M.  W.  Kiff,  Bacteriologist,  Los  Angeles;  S.  C.  Kinch,  Councilman,  Glendale;  Louie  F.  King, 
California  Vibrolithic  Co.,  San  Jose;  Eunice  Draper  Kinney,  M.  D.,  Deputy  Health  Officer,  Long  Beach; 
Jonathan  Kirkpatrick,  Food  Investigator,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  L.  Kirschner,  Meat  &  Food  Insp.,  Long 
Beach;  Otto  Kitchen,  Asst.  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  A.  M.  Kivari,  Engineer  Dorr  Company,  Los  Angeles; 
M.  Klippel,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  D.  Knabee,  'insto  Products  Co.,  Oakland;  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Sanitary 
Engineer,  Los  Angeles;  Paul  Knudsen,  City  Engineer's  Office,  Ventura;  W.  Knutson,  Chairman,  Patterson; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Koenig,  City  Health  Dept.  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;  Chas.  N.  Kirkbride,  Past  Pres.  League  of  Cal. 
Mun.,  San  Mateo;  Chas.  E.  Kratsch,  L.  A.  Case  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Anna  F.  Krause,  R.  N.,  School  Nurse, 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  H.  A.  Krieger,  Health  Officer,  Fullerton. 

Reuel  A.  Laird,  Mayor,  Alturas;  Eunice  Lamona,  R.  N.,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Carrie  A.  Lane, 
Montebello  City  Trustee,  Montebello;  Margaret  L.  Langohr,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Los  Angeles  County; 
C.  Elmer  Larson,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lassen,  Guest,  Livermore;  F.  C.  Lassen,  Trustee,  Liver- 
more;  Mrs.  L.  R.  Lathrop,  Guest,  San  Bernardino;  H.  D.  Lawhead,  Health  Officer,  Yolo  County,  Woodland; 
Mrs.  Lydia  D.  Lawhead,  Guest,  Woodland;  Robert  Lawson,  C.  P.  A.,  City  Auditor,  South  Pasadena;  C.  E. 
Laye,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Donald  E.  Leader,  Gas  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  L.  Z.  Lear,  Building 
Inspector,  Pomona;  Marzalle  LeBaron,  Sec.  to  Supt.  Gas  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Kate  Leeper,  Public  Health 
Nurse,  San  Dimas;  Mrs.  Kate  Leonard,  City  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  A.  M.  Lesem,  M.  D.,  Health 
Officer,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lesem,  Guest,  San  Diego;  Bernedette  Lester,  Sec.  Health  Department, 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  M.  Lestrange,  Guest,  San  Bernardino;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lewis,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  F. 
Lewis,  Insp.  L.  A.  City  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Gaines  Lewis,  Auditing  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  W.  W. 
Light,  Agt.  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.,  Yosemite  National  Park;  F.  R.  Lindsey,  Councilman,  Pomona; 
St.  Clair  Ransford  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Physician  H.  P.  U.  H.  School,  Huntington  Park;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Linn, 
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l.inn,  M;ina((cr  of  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  Merced;  Dr.  M.  l.istraniie,  Civil  Scr . 
rnardino;  Gladvs  I.ittell.  Citv  Clerk's  Office,  Ung  Beach;  Arthur  J.  f.ittle.  Chair. 
Monrovia;  \Vm.  J.  I»cke,  Kxecutive  Secretary,  Alameda:  Mrv  W.  J.  I^ocke,  Gn 


Guest,  Merced;  A.  R.  I.inn,  Mana^ter  of  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  Merced;  Dr.  .M.  List 

CommiMioner,  San  Bernardino; " 

Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  \Vm.  J. 


Alameda;  C.  \V.  IxKkwooil,  Quarantine  Officer,  I^  Angeles;  Kred  I^ng,  City  Clerk,  Glendale;  Joe  1^ 
Austin-Western  Road  Machinery  Co.,  l,os  Angeles;  Mrs.  Joe.  I^ng,  Guest,  Ijns  .Angeles;  Mrs.  Minnie  l- . 
I>orcc,C;uest,I.ong  Beach;  W.  l^rce.City  Kngr.  Dept.,Iyong  Beach;  NIrs.  Hazel  H.  b>sself.  Guest,  Redondo; 


Mrs.  AdrianV.  I>ovell,  Guest,  San  bicgo;  A.  V.  Ixjvell,  Sunt,  of  Water,  San  Diego;  Fdit'h  H.  lJ)wry,  City 
Treasurer,  South  I'asadena;  Harry  Lucas,  Batt.  Chief  Fire  Dept.,  Ix>ng  Beach;  \V.  T.  Lucas,  Health  Officer, 
Santa  Maria;  Marie  Luckenhiicker,  Lab.  Assistant,  Los  Angeles;  L.  Ludwick,  Leavitt  Line  Picture  Co., 
Ijos  Angeles;  T.  P.  Lydon,  Health  Dept.,  San  Francisco;  John  J.  Lynch,  City  Clerk,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  John  J. 
Lynch,  Guest,  San  Jose;  I-eslie  K.  Lynn,  Assessment  Engineer,  lojng  Beach;  Harry  t.  Lyons,  Health  Dept., 
Ivos  Angeles.  ^ 

Grace  McAlmar,  .School  Nurse,  Los  .Angeles;  Mrs.  Helene  McBride,  Guest,  Los  .Angeles;  J.  H.  McCam. 
bridge.  City  Purchasing  .Agent,  Burbank;  Victor  D.  M.  McCarthy,  City  Clerk,  El  Segundo;  F.  W.  McCarton, 
City  Engineer,  Modesto;  Josephine  McCarty,  Secretary,  Huntington  Park;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McClintock, 
Guest,  Long  Beach;  Hazel  Barton  McClintock,  Guest,  I>os  .Angeles;  Miller  McClintock,  Consultant  to 
L.  A.  Traffic  Com.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  McComas,  Inspector,  Ix)S  .Angeles;  C.  J.  McCormick,  Trustee,  Redondo 
Beach;  R.  E.  McCormick,  Asst.  Traffic  Mgr.  Vosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.,  Yosemite  National  Park;  R.  J. 
.McConahav,  Eng.  Draftsman,  Long  Beach;  Ruth  McCown,  R.  N.,  School  Nurse,  I^)s  .Angeles;  M.  J. 
McCurdy,  Health  Dept.,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  Julia  McDonald,  Guest,  Fresno;  Dr.  G.  E.  McDonald,  Health 
Officer,  l^ng  Beach;  M.  E.  McDonald,  Dept.  of  .Agriculture,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  H.  H.  McDonaugle,  Guest, 
Tulare;  D.  S.  McFarland,  Exhibitor,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  I^s  .Angeles;  A.  V.  McFauI,  Mayor,  Pittsburg; 
Janice  McFaul,  Guest,  Pittsburg;  J.  G.  McGarrigle,  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  J.  C.  N!cGovern,  Board  of 
Health,  So.  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  J.  C.  McGovern,  Guest,  So.  San  Francisco;  Virginia  McGovern,  Guest, 
So.  San  Francisco;  Rosetta  McGrail,  Public  Health  Nurse,  City  and  Tuberculosis  nurse  for  Hanford  and 
Kings  Counties;  Mrs.  H.  McGraw,  Guest,  So.  San  Francisco;  Paul  G.  Mclver,  City  .Attorney,  Montebello; 
L.  O.  McKeany,  Quarantine  Officer,  Huntington  Park;  May  D.  McKinney,  .Asst.  Zoning  Clerk,  Long  Beach; 
\Vm.  McLaughlin,  Purchasing  Water  Public  Works,  Sunnyvale;  .A.  L.  McLouth,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  .Angeles; 
Wilber  McMechan,  Electrical  Inspector,  I^ng  Beach;  Dorothy  J.  McMinn,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  I^ng  Beach; 
George  L.  McMullin,  Exhibitor,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  I-os  Angeles;  Smith  McMullin,  Countv  Health  Officer, 
Sutter  County,  Yuba  Citv;  Mrs.  Smith  McMullin,  Guest,  Yuba  City;  G.  W.  McNulty,  Trustee,  Redwood 
City;  Dan  McSweeney,  City  Clerk-Assessor,  So.  San  Francisco;  J.  .A.  McVittie,  City  Slanager,  Richmond. 

Edwin  L.  Macdonald,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  I^ng  Beach;  Rose  C.  Macgowan,  R.  N.  School  Nurse,  Los 
.Angeles;  C.  M.  Mack,  Councilman,  Patterson;  Cordelia  E.  Mac)\  Public  School  Norse,  I-os  .Angeles;  E.  H. 
Magee,  I>os  .Angeles  Health  Dept.,  Los  .Angeles;  Helen  Maher,  Citv  Bacteriologist  .Alameda  Health  Dist., 
Alameda;  R.  C.  Main,  Countv  Health  Officer,  Salinas;  Norman  E.  Malcolm,  Citv  .Attornev,  Palo  .Alto; 
R.  G.  Manley,  City  Engineer,  Upland;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Manley,  Guest,  Upland;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Mankofsky  Guest, 
Compton;  R.  J.  Mankofsky,  Councilman,  Comnton;  C.  E.  Mantland,  Petmlcs  .Anti  Single  Tax  League, 
I>os  Angeles;  M.  T.  Manus,  Regional  Planning,  Watts;  Dan  B.  Martin,  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  .Angeles; 
Elmer  Martin,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Bruce  Mason,  Citv  Attornev,  Long  Beach;  H.  .A.  NLison,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  C.  M.  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Fresno;  Mrs.  May  Mathewson,  M.  D., 
Guest,  Fresno;  Perry  VV.  Mathis,  Chairman  of  Trustees,  .Anaheim;  Everett  W.  Mattoon,  Chief  Deputy 
Countv  Counsel,  Ix>s  Angeles;  A.  .A.  Maulhardt,  Health  Officer,  Ventura  County;  Mrs.  A.  .A.  Maulhardt, 
Guest,  Ix>s  .Angeles;  Grace  L.  May,  City  Clerk,  Brea;  J.  Ira  Mayse,  Dairy  Insp.  Division,  Los  Angeles; 
Guy  P.  Mavo,  Dairy  Control,  El  Centro;  Frank  R.  Mead,  Asst.  Engineer  Harbor  Dept.,  Long  Beach; 
Thos.  H.  Meilandt,  Citv  Clerk,  Assessor  and  Recorder,  Ventura;  Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Meilandt,  Deputy  City 
Clerk,  Ventura;  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Melody,  Health  Dept.,  San  Francisco. 

E.  C.  Mehl,  City  Clerk,  Upland;  Ixila  Mendez,  Asst.  Pub.  Health  Nurse,  Pomona;  L.  D.  Mendonsa, 
Meat  and  Food  Inspector.  Long  Beach;  Frank  C.  Merritt,  Past  President,  Oakland;  Dr.  K.  F.  Mever,  Dir. 
Hooper  Foundation  U.  of^C,  San  Francisco;  E.  Meyers,  Trustee,  Exeter;  C.  W.  Mier,  .Assessor-Collector, 
Sacramento;  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Mier,  Guest,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Miller,  Guest,  Inglewood;  Chas.  M. 
Miller,  Mavor  of  Inglewood,  lnglewoo<i;  Emma  McEwer  Miller,  Lalwratory  Technician,  Los  .Angeles;  A.  F. 
Miller,  Inspector  Health  Department,  Ixjs  Angeles;  Roy  Miller,  Captain  of  Life  Guards,  Long  Beach; 
Erwin  H.  Miller,  Guest,  I^s  Angeles;  Fern  E.  Miller,  Clerk,  Dept.  Public  Service,  Long  Beach;  Geo.  D. 
Miller,  Draftsman,  I-ong  Beach;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Miller,  Guest,  .Anaheim;  L.  E.  Miller,  Councilman,  .Anaheim; 
Theodore  R.  Minn,  City  Engineer,  Burbank;  J.  A.  Mitchell,  City  Engineer,  St.  Helena. 

Jack  Mohr,  Water  Works  Sunt.,  Huntington  Park;  Mrs.  J.  Mohr,  Guest,  Huntington  Park;  F.  Molden- 
hauer,  .Auditor,  Compton;  John  C.  Money,  Trustee,  St.  Helena;  Mrs.  John  C.  Money,  Guest,  St.  Helena; 
H.  L.  Moixlv,  Auditor  and  Assessor,  San  Dicgo;  Valna  B.  Moore,  Guest,  City  .Assessor's  Office,  Long  Beach; 
S.  B.  Morris,  Chief  Engineer  Water  Dept.,  Pasadena;  Ira  R.  Morrison,  City  Manager,  Chico;  G.  H.  Morrison, 
City  Recorder  Seal  Beach;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Morrison,  Guest,  Seal  Beach;  Ray  L.  Morrow,  City  .Attorney, 
Glendale;  H.  C.  Morse,  Citv  Treasurer,  I-ong  Beach;  John  A.  Morton,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
Santa  Monica;  Russell  B.  Mullin,  Citv  Trustee,  Burbank;  Glen  R.  Mungar,  Sanitary  and  Food  Officer, 
Ijos  Angeles;  Margaret  R.  Munn,  P.  H.N.,  Huntington  Park;  Eleanor  G.  Munroe,  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, I^s  Angeles;  Chas.  B.  Murphy,  Exhibitor  Gladding  McBean  Co.,  Glendale;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Nfui^hy, 
Guest,  Glendale;  Mrs.  Alex.  Murrav,  Guest,  National  City;  Alex  Murray,  Mayor,  National  City;  Mrs.  Roy 
Murrav,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  Roy  Murray,  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  Albert  Mansfield,  City  Attornev, 
Redwood  City;  John  B.  Mutch,  Plumbing  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Isaac  Myer,  City  Recorder,  Firebaugh; 
A.  P.  Mvers,  Housing  and  Sanitary  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Myers,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  John  S. 
Mvers,  City  Controller,  Los  Angeles. 
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Mat  H.  Neff,  City  Engineer,  Street  Supt.,  Santa  Ana;  Maude  S.  Neis,  Communicable  Disease,  Los 
Angeles;  Cora  M.  Nelson,  Guest,  Burbank;  Geo.  H.  Newland,  Juvenile  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Earl  Newmire, 
City  Recorder,  South  Gate;  B.  E.  Newton,  Sanitary  Insp.  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Carl  E.  Nichols, 
Plumbing  Inspector,  San  Bernardino;  Elmer  E.  Nichols,  Councilman,  Berkeley;  Grace  M.  Nielsen,  Guest, 
Burbank;  John  Nielsen,  Trustee,  Burbank;  F.  A.  Nikirk,  City  Engineer,  San  Leandro;  A.  R.  Norcross, 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Norcross,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  L.  E.  Northrup,  Neptune  Meter 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  E.  R.  E.  Nonhof,  Mayor,  Corona;  Mrs.  E.  Nonhoff,  Guest,  Corona;  Archer  R.  Norcross, 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Marguerite  G.  Norcross,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  C.  E.  Noves,  Brother  of 
Trustee,  St.  Helena;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Noyes,  Sister  of  Trustee,  St.  Helena;  W.  L.  Nunes,  Supervising  Inspector 
Citv  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Herbert  Nunn,  Citv  Manager,  Santa  Barbara;  S.  C.  Nutt,  Eng.  Dept. 
H.  M.  Brigwald  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  \V.  Nuzum,  City  Commissioner,  Alhambra;  Allen  H.  Nye,  Exhibitor, 
Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  John  O'Connor,  Dep.  City  Assessor,  Long  Beach;  Marie  L.  Ogborn, 
Councilman,  Richmond;  James  Alexander  Ogden,  City  Manager,  Bakersfield;  E.  H.  Ogier,  Petroleum 
Engineer,  Long  Beach;  W.  H.  Ohmen,  Engineer,  San  Francisco;  Ellen  Oliver,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles; 
Louis  Olsen,  Health  Officer,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Louis  Olsen,  Guest,  Palo  Alto;  A.  A.  O'Neill,  NL  D.,  Guest, 
San  Francisco;  R.  V.  Orbison,  City  Manager,  Pasadena;  O.  J.  Osborn,  Construction  Foreman  Gas  Dept., 
Long  Beach;  J.  H.  Osborn,  City  Clerk,  San  Bernardino;  Cary  O'Steen,  Controller,  Burbank;  C.  C.  Owen, 
Health  Officer,  San  Bernardino. 

Mrs.  Ollie  B.  Padrick,  City  Clerk,  Seal  Beach;  John  C.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Exeter;  B.  J. 
Pardee,  City  Manager,  Visalia;  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Paradise,  Health  Nurse,  Pasadena;  S.  H.  Park,  Mayor, 
Pomona;  Fred  M.  Parker,  Quarantine  Officer,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Parker,  Guest,  Long  Beach; 
Dr.  W.  R.  Parmelee,  Mayor,  Montebello;  H.  F.  ParrisTi,  Insp.  Housing  &  Sanitation,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Parrish,  Guest,  Compton;  O.  A.  Parrish,  City  Manager,  Compton;  W.  H.  Partridge,  Foreman  of  Operation, 
City  Gas  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Noel  L.  Patterson,  Conim.  Streets  and  Parks,  Santa  Cruz;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Paul, 
Guest,  Anaheim;  H.  G.  Peacock,  Draftsman,  Long  Beach;  Fred  W.  Pease,  City  Engineer,  Portersville; 
O.  F.  Peasnall,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  El  Segundo;  Frank  L.  Peck,  City  Purchasing  Agent,  Long  Beach; 
Willis  S.  Peffer,  Citv  Engineer,  Inglewood;  Frank  H.  Pepper,  Mavor,  Maywood;  J.  F.  Peralta,  Supt.  of 
Streets,  San  Leandro;  Dr.  S.  F.  Perkins,  Dep.  Health  Officer,  Huntington  Park;  W.  H.  Peters,  Pres.  Board 
of  Trustees,  Chula  Vista;  A.  L.  Peterson,  Dir.  Rodent  Control,  Los  Angeles;  H.  Peterson,  Sanitary  En- 
gineer, Long  Beach;  Adelle  C.  Phelps,  Sec'y  Municipal  Art  Commission,  Long  Beach;  Dr.  VVm.  E.  Phelps, 
Veterinarian,  Redlands;  Olive  Phillips,  City  Clerk,  Colton;  Miss  Odessa  E.  Philo,  Public  Health  Nurse, 
Los  Angeles. 

W.  H.  Pierce,  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Com.,  Los  Angeles;  B.  A.  Pilcher,  Councilman,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Hazel 
M.  Planck,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  J.  C.  Poindexter,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Poindexter, 
Guest,  Lemoore;  Frances  M.  Pomeroy,  Guest,  South  Gate;  Helen  M.  Pomeroy,  Guest,  South  Gate;  John  L. 
Pomeroy,  L.  A.  County  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Sec'y  Regional  Planning  Com., 
Los  Angeles;  Wm.  L.  Popp,  Citv  Engineer,  San  Jose;  James  A.  Porter,  Health  Officer,  Newport  Beach; 
Fred  S.  Porter,  Asst.  Hydraulic' Engineer,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  James  A.  Porter,  Guest,  Newport  Beach; 
Mrs.  Sanford  L.  Porter,  Vice  Chairman  Com.  Service  Federated  Clubs  So.  Calif.,  also  Chairman  of  Civics 
Philanthropy  &  Civics  Club,  Los  Angeles;  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  Asst.  Sec.  City  Attorney,  San  Bruno; 
Arthur  Potts,  Chief  Sanitary  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  C.  Pratt,  Health  Officer,  Barstow  District;  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Pratt,  Guest,  Barstow;  Frank  H.  Pratt,  Executive  Secretary-Auditor,  Oakland;  Mrs.  V.  G.  Presson, 
Guest,  Santa  Ana;  V.  G.  Presson,  M.  D.,  Orange  County  Health  Officer,  Santa  Ana,  Orange,  Brea,  Seal 
Beach;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Price,  Guest,  Anaheim;  Mrs.^Agnes  D.  Price,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Long  Beach;  J.  W. 
Price,  Citv  Manager,  Anaheim;  W.  H.  Price,  President  City  Trustees,  Fillmore;  G.  W.  Prior,  Auditor, 
Riverside;' Harriet  G.  Probasco,  M.  D.,  School  Physician,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  L.  J.  Proper,  Milk  and  Dairy 
Inspector,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Proper,  Guest,  San  Diego;  C.  S.  Prowell,  Draftsman,  Long  Beach;  Weedo 
Puckett,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  B.  B.  Quaintance,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Paul  T.  Quarry,  M.  D.,  Deputy 
County  Health  Officer,  Sonoma  County;  Esther  Quartan,  School  Health  Insp.,  Huntington  Park. 

A.  M.  Ramirer,  Local  Supervisor,  P.  H.  N.,  Los  Angeles;  Petra  M.  Ramirez,  Nurse  Los  Angeles  Countv. 
Los  Angeles;  Eddvth  Rav,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  Flo.  E.  Ray,  Guest,  Oakland;  Miss  Grace  V.  Rean,  L.  A- 
City  Health,  Los 'Angeles;  W.  C.  Record,  Citv  Manager,  Fullerton;  E.  C.  Redman,  Guest,  Long  Beach; 
W.  N.  Redmon,  City  Trustee,  Redondo  Beach;^Anna  E.  Reede,  Physician,  Los  Angeles;  Carl  H.  Reeves, 
Resident  Engineer,  Hermosa  Beach;  Mabel  A.  Reeves,  City  Treasurer,  Orange;  L.  C.  Reimbolt,  Manager 
Sundry  Sales,  Los  Angeles;  R.  K.  Renner,  City  Treasurer,  Brea;  Mrs.  Charlie  Rettig,  Guest,  Whittier; 
Charlie  Rettig,  Water  Meter  Reader,  Whittier;  Frances  Reynolds,  City  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Edith  A. 
Rhea,  Chief  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  F.  A.  Rhodes,  Manager  of  Operation,  San  Diego;  R.  D. 
Richards,  Mavor,  Seal  Beach;  Fred  G.  Richardson,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  J.  R.  Richardson, 
Street  Supt.,  'Redondo  Beach;  W.  R.  Riemeyer,  Clerk  City  Mgr's  Office,  Long  Beach;  Harry  B.  Riley, 
Exhibitor,  Neuner  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  V.  Van  Riper,  City  Clerk,  Auditor  and  Assessor,  Bakersfield;  C. 
Robertson,  Tester,  United  Milk  Co.,  Soledad;  Mrs.  Carl  Robertson,  Soledad;  W.  O.  Rockafield,  Councilman, 
Chino;  Arthur  M.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  Francis  L.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Guest, 
Long  Beach;  Thos.  L.  Rogers,  M.  D.  Police  Surgeon,  Long  Beach;  T.  P.  Romanes,  Engineer,  Long  Beach; 
Robt.  R.  Root,  D.  V.  M.,  City  Veterinarian,  Richmond. 

Chester  L.  Roadhouse,  University  of  California,  Davis;  G.  W.  Roberts,  Housing  Insp.,  Los  Angeles; 
Elizabeth  Rohrbach,  Supt.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  T.  R.  Romanes,  Guest,  Long 
Beach;  Geo.  H.  Roth,  M.  D.,  Chief  Diag.,  Los  Angeles;  Otto  N.  Rugen,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Alhambra; 
John  M.  Ryan,  Water  Supt.,  Seal  Beach;  Milan  E.  Ryan,  City  Engineer's  Office,  South  Pasadena. 

Alice  B.  SafFold,  Chief  Clerk  Public  Utilities,  Long  Beach;  W.  L.  Sales,  Mayor,  Petaluma;  Jav  M. 
Salladay,  Trustee,  St.  Helena;  J.  M.  Salladay,  Son  of  Trustee,  St.  Helena;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Salladay,  Wife  of 
Trustee,  St.  Helena;  Karl  Saltsman,  Office  Mgr.  Dept.  Public  Utilities,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  S.  D.  Samson, 
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Guest,  Hermosa;  Stuart  D.  Samson,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Hcrmosa  Beach;  W.  C.  Sanlwrn,  Trustee,  I^emoore; 
J.  B.  Sands,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Venice;  I..  R.  Sathrop,  Street  Supt.,  San  Bernardino;  Bcttv  L.  Satter- 
ficld,  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Inc.,  Ixis  Angeles;  H.  C.  Saulsberrv,  Controller,  Glendale;  Edward  M.  Schaack, 
Fire  Chief,  Montebello;  Mrs.  \Vm.  Schafers,  Guest,  National  tity;  F.  F.  Schaffer,  I..  &  W.  Dept.,  Anaheim; 
H.  V.  Schmidt,  Quarantine  Officer,  I^s  Angeles;  K.  F-.  Schmirz,  Supervisor,  San  Francisco;  A.  J.  Schohy, 
Trustee,  South  Gate;  H.  G.  Schooling,  M.  0.,  Guest,  Huntington  Hark;  Philip  Schuyler,  Exhihitor  Gladding 
McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  W.  \V.  Scott,  Mavor,  Richmond;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Scott,  Guest.  Richmond; 
H.  F.  Scoville,  City  Manager,  Monrovia;  E.  C.  W.  Scruggs,  Trustee,  Dinuba;  H.  B.  Scudder,  Trustee, 
Sebastopol. 

J.  O.  Sellemeyer,  Salesman  Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  A.  -Sergeant,  Street 
Supt.,  Monrovia;  Van  L.  Shaljian,  City  Purchasing  Agent,  Stockton;  Warren  Shannon,  Supervisor,  San 
Francisco;  Geo.  F.  Sharp,  legislative  Commissioner,  Fresno;  John  C.  Sharp,  Countv  Sheriff,  Alturas; 
Chas.  N.  Shaw,  Health  Insp.,  lx.s  Angeles;  Clark  H.  Shaw,  Chief  Engineer  &  Supt.  Water  Dept.,  Ung  Beach; 
NIrs.  W.  W.  Sheahan,  Guest,  I-emoorc;  W.  W.  Sheahan.  Cirv  Clerk,  Lemoore;  Jack  F.  Sheley,  Chief 
Collector  Dept.  Pub.  Utilities,  I-ong  Beach;  Audrey  B.  Shclton,  Clerk,  I^ng  Beach;  W.  P.  Shepard,  Health 
Officer,  Berkeley;  L.  F.  Shinheimcr,  Mayor,  San  Luis  Obispo;  C.  L.  Simonds,  Ornamental  Street  Lighting 
Engineer,  Ix>ng  Beach;  1-ee  Shirar,  Exhibitor  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Oakland;  D.  P.  Shuler,  .Assistant  City 
Chemist,  Long  Beach;  W.  S.  Siegel,  1-os  Angeles  Health  Dept.  I-os  Angeles;  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Silverthorn, 
School  Nurse  (Chairman  Nurses),  Ix)s  Angeles;  Lillian  Simpson,  Chief  Nurse,  Ix>s  Angeles;  W.  B.  Simpson, 
Guest,  Patton;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Sinclair,  Guest;  John  J.  Sippy,  Dist.  Health  Officer,  Stockton-Lodi-Tracy- 
Manteca;  F.  A.  Silver,  Dairy  Delivery  Co.  Bacteriologist,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Wm.  Simpson,  County  Health 
Officer,  San  Jose;  Earl  J.  Sinclair,  City  Attorney,  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Isabel  L.  Slaughter,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  H.  G.  Smith,  Engr.  Div.  of  San.  Sewer  Design,  lx>s 
Angeles;  Jessie  I.  Smith,  Public  Health  Nurse,  San  Diego;  John  Wesley  Smith,  M.  D.,  Guest,  Los  Angeles; 
Wm.  E.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Burbank;  Mrs.  Wm.  Smith,  Sierra  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Wm.  F- 
Smith,  Mgr.  Sierra  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ia)s  .Angeles;  A.  C.  Smith,  Austin  Western  Road  Mchy.  Co.,  San 
Francisco,' .Alva  J.  Smith,  Mgr.  Black  &  Vcatch,  Ix)s  .Angeles;  Chester  A.  Smith,  Burns  McDonnell  Smith 
Eng.  Co.,  Glendale;  C.  W.  Smith,  Trustee,  Santa  Maria;  Clyde  F.  Smith,  Res.  Eng.,  L.  A.  Countv  Sanitation 
Dist.;  Edvthe  M.  Smith,  Guest,  Ocean  Park;  P'ugene  N.  Smith,  City  Clerk  &  .Assessor,  San  Rafael;  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Smith',  Guest,  San  Rafael;  Miss  Florence  Smith,  Guest  San  Rafael;  Geo.  R.  Smith,  City  Trustee,  Han- 
ford;  Guy  E.  Smith,  Vibrolithic  Co.,  I^s  Angeles;  James  L.  Smith,  Milk  Inspector,  Ix)s  .Angeles;  Mary  E. 
Smith,  Sec'y  to  Mayor,  San  Bernardino;  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Burbank;  Leah  Smuck,  Deputy  As- 
sessor, Ixing  Beach;  J.  L.  Snavely,  Chief  of  Fire  Dept.,  Whittier;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Snavely,  Guest,  Whittier; 
Dr.  Sidnev  G.  Snook,  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Martha  L.  Spong,  Guest,  Pasadena;  R.  E.  Squires,  City 
Clerk,  Sebastopol;  Mrs.  Fred  Snyder,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assessor,  Tehachapi;  Fred  Snyder,  Jr.,  City  Clerk, 
Tehachapi;  Miss  Gretchen  Snyderj  Guest,  Tehachapi;  S.  H.  Spafford,  City  Trustee,  Inglewood;  Ruby  L. 
Spence,  Clerk  Eng.  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Katherine  M.  Stafford,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Pomona;  Hannah  M. 
Stafford,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  James  L.  Stafford,  Consultant  of  Tax  Assessment  Equalization,  Oakland; 
M.  J.  Stanke,  Quarantine  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  J.  V.  Stanley,  Br.  Mgr.  Austin-Western  Road  Machinery 
Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  S.  F.  Stanley,  Guest,  Recorder  of  Ex-officio  Police  Judge,  Vuma,  Ariz.;  H.  M.  Stansbury, 
Sanitarv  Officer,  Huntington  Park. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Steckel,  Guest,  Santa  Paula;  M.  L.  Steckell,  Chairman  Board  Trustees,  Santa  Paula; 
I.e.  Steele,  Mayor,  Santa  Monica;  Geo.  S.  Stephens,  Pres.  Board  Health,  San  Bernardino;  Wm.  D.  Stephens, 
Pres.  Citv  Planning  Commission,  Montebello;  L.  S.  Stepp,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  Joe  Sterms,  Guest,  Pittsburg; 
Ida  Mav  Stevens,  Asst.  Epidemiologist,  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Berkeley;  S.  J.  Steward,  NI.  D.,  Dist.  Health 
Officer,  Alhambra;  Mrs.  Celena  I.  Stewart,  City  Clerk,  Rialto;  Delphia  Stewart,  Clerk  Dept.  Public  Service, 
Ijona  Beach;  G.  G.  Stice,  Mayor,  Red  Bluff;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Stock,  Guest,  Anaheim;  G.  J.  Stock,  City  Trustee, 
Anaheim;  .A.  E.  Stockburgcr',  Citv  Manager,  South  Pasadena;  T.  V.  Stone,  County  Bacteriologist,  Los 
Angeles;  V'.  B.  Stone,  City  Mgr.,  Glendale;  M.  V.  Stoneman,  M.  D.,  Medical  Inspector,  Pomona;  L.  K. 
Sconer,  Mayor,  Bakersfield;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stringham,  Guest,  Berkeley;  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Mayor,  Berkeley; 
Leo  A.  Stromee,  Councilman,  San  Bernardino;  F.  D.  Stuthman,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  .Al  Sunderland,  Mayor, 
Fresno;  K.  H.  Sutherland,  M.  D.  Countv  Health  Officer,  San  Luis  Obispo  County;  Isaac  Sutphm,  Chief 
Inspector,  Ix)ng  Beach;  Bessie  C.  Swan,  Deputy  City  Clerk,  Orange;  Ivan  A.  Swartout,  City  Clerk,  San 
Fernando;  F.  D.  Sweger,  Chief,  Housing  &  Sanitation,  Los  Angeles. 

G.  R.  Talmr,  Mayor,  Sebastopol;  R.  B.  T.iplin,  Asst.  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  Ralph  G.  Taylor,  Director 
Sanitation,  Ixing  Beach;  Dr.  Gavin  J.  Telfer,  State  Dist.  H.  O.,  Los  Angeles;  P.  S.  Thacher,  City  Attorney, 
El  Cajon;  Walter  Thiel,  Citv  Engineer's  Office,  I^ng  Beach;  C.  E.  Thiercof,  Asst.  Engineer,  Woodland; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Thiercof,  Guest,  Woodland;  H.  Ivor  Thomas,  Citv  .Auditor,  Santa  Monica;  Jennie  Thompson, 
Health  Dept.,  Ix)s  Angeles;  Helen  C.  Thompson,  Sec.  Office  Mgr.  Dept.  Public  Utilities,  Long  Beach;  J.  I. 
Thompson,  Trustee,  Red  Bluff;  L.  H.  Thompson,  Asst.  Sec.  Regional  Planning  Com.,  Ixjs  Angeles;  Dr.  L.  Q. 
Thompson,  Citv  Health  off.  Gridley  &  Co.  Health  Officer  Butte  Co.,  Gridley;  O.  M.  Thompson,  City  Trustee. 
Fullerton;  U.  NI.  Thompson  Com.  Pub.  Health  and  Safety,  Santa  Cruz;  Jennie  E.  Thorwaldson,  School 
Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  M.  J.  Tillev,  Citv  Engineer,  Susanvillc;  Margueritte  Tincher,  Sec.  City  Mgr., 
Ix)ng  Beach;  Paul  E.  Todd,  Portland  Cement  Assn.,  Los  Angeles;  R.  P.  Tompkins,  Bldg.  Insp.,  Anaheim; 
K..  H.  Tonglet,  Eng.  Dent.,  Monrovia;  H.  E.  Torgersen,  Dairy  Bacteriologist,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  A.  S. 
Torrens,  Kings  Countv  Health  Officer,  Hanford;  Oscar  Tottleben,  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  Leonard  W. 
Towner,  Engineer,  General  Electric  Co.,  I^ng  Beach;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Towner,  Gen.  Electric  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Tralwr,  Guest,  Reedlev;  Chas.  H.  Traber,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Reedley; 
H.  L.  Traub,  City  Auditor,  Berkclevi  W.  A.  Treadwell,  Jr.,  Kng.  Dept.,  Monrovia;  A.  A.  Tnppel,  City 
Attorney,  Huntington  Park;  C.  C.  trocnsegaard,  M.  D.,  Citv  Physician,  Pasadena;  T.  R.  Trotter,  Citv 
Clerk  and  .Auditor,  Pomona. 
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D.  Dean  Urch,  Guest,  I.os  Angeles;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Upp,  Guest,  La  Mesa;  E.  C.  Upp,  City  Clerk  and  Sec. 
S;in  Diego  County  League  of  Municipalities,  La  Mesa;  Wm.  N.  Vallandigham,  Councilman  and  Mayor 
Pro  Tern,  Santa  Rosa;  Tohn  C.  Van  Hook,  Long  Beach;  A.  J.  Van  Wie,  City  Clerk,  Glendale;  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Van  Arsdale,  Guest,  Yuba  City;  G.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Chief  of  Police,  Fire  Commissioner,  Yuba  City;  W.  E. 
Varcoe,  Citv  Clerk  &  Purchasing  Agent,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Loui,se  Veecem,  Guest,  Compton;  William  Veit, 

D.  M.  v..  City  Veterinarian,  Los  Angeles. 

G.  R.  Wade,  City  Manager,  Brawley;  Capt.  A.  B.  Waddingham,  City  Manager,  .Avalon,  Catalina 
Island;  Hiram  W.  Wadsworth,  Citv  Director,  Pasadena;  E.  R.  Waggoner,  Pacific  Clav  Products,  Los  An- 
geles; V.  O.  Walker,  Street  Supt.,  Signal  Hill;  R.  B.  Wallace,  City  Clerk,  Alhambra;  W.  J.  Walsh,  Asst. 
City  Engineer,  Culver  City;  Loren  J.  Walter,  City  Clerk,  Maywood;  Mrs.  Daisy  E.  Walton,  Instructor  of 
Nurses,  Los  Angeles;  Richard  C.  Waltz,  Citv  Attorney,  Beverly  Hills;  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Waltz,  Guest, 
Beveriy  Hills;  R.  F.  Ware,  Sec.  Contractors  .Assn.  of  So.  Calif.,  Los  Angeles;  A.  K.  Warren,  Chief  Eng. 
Sanitation  Dist.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  A.  Waterman,  Trustee,  Exeter;  Geraldine  Watkins,  Guest,  Pittsburg; 
Roy  A.  Watkins,  City  Manager,  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watkins,  Guest,  Pittsburg;  H.  C.  Waughop,  City 
Clerk,  Long  Beach;  Dr.  A.  C.  Weaver,  Health  Physician,  Santa  Monica;  R.  D.  Weaver,  Supt.  L.  A.  Creamery, 
Los  Angeles;  Jeanne  C.  Webb,  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Webster,  Guest,  Burbank;  Fred  D.  Webster, 
National  Meter  Co.,  San  Francisco;  F.  J.  Webster,  City  Clerk,  Burbank;  L.  J.  C.  Wegner,  Trustee,  Merced; 

E.  W.  Weiler,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Weiler,  Guest,  Lemoore;  Dr.  W.  B.  Weiler,  Health  Officer, 
Riverside;  Henry  B.  Weiper,  Lake  Co.  Health  Officer,  Lower  Lake;  H.  C.  Weisenburger,  Alderman,  Watson- 
ville;  O.  F.  Weissgerber,  Citv  Manager,  San  Mateo;  Harry  K.  Weitzel,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Ida  K. 
Welborn,  City  Clerk,  PasoRobles;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Westlake,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  A.  G.  Wessling,  Guest. 
Monrovia. 

R.  J.  Wheeler,  Inspector,  San  Francisco;  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  Rep.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  I.  F.  White,  Guest,  Venice;  I.  F.  White,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  Venice;  Mrs.  W.  A.  White,  Guest,  Long 
Beach;  Chas.  R.  White,  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  C.  W.  White,  City  Attorney,  Hayward;  W.  A.  White, 
Commercial  Agent,  Long  Beach;  C.  F.  Whitmore,  Mayor,  Albany;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Whitmore,  Guest,  Albany; 
R.  N.  Whitmore,  Deputy  Controller,  Los  Angeles;  Kenneth  S.  Whitnack,  Constructing  Clerk,  Long  Beach; 
Gordon  Whitnall,  Dir.  City  Plan.  Com.,  Los  Angeles;  W.  E.  Whittington,  Chairman,  Coalinga;  Betty  R. 
Wicker,  Supervising  Nurse  Co.  Health  Dept.,  .Alhambra;  H.  B.  Wiggins,  Trustee,  Sebastopol;  Vada  K. 
Wilbur,  Deputy  City  Assessor,  Long  Beach;  Fred  B.  Wilder,  Sewer  Inspector,  Long  Beach;  Leona  Wilkins, 
Guest,  Colton;'  Mrs!  Harry  J.  WiUey,  Guest,  Porterville;  Harry  J.  WiUey,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Porter- 
ville;  Jos.  R.  Williams,  Fire  Dept.  Draftsman  and  Engineer,  Long  Beach;  Harry  E.  Williams,  Chief  of 
Police,  Huntington  Park;  Carl  R.  Williams,  Chief  Quarantine  Officer,  Los  Angeles;  L.  G.  Williams,  Hyd. 
Engineer  Sewer  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  E.  R.  Williams,  Mayor,  Manteca;  C.  J.  S.  Williamson,  Ex.  Sec.  City 
Planning  Com.,  Santa  Barbara;  Wm.  LeMoque  Wills,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  San  Marino;  Dr.  H.  T.  WiUett, 
Director  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  B.  Willson,  Guest,  Fresno;  Letha  Wilson,  Sec.  Chief  Eng. 
Water  Dept.,  Long  Beach;  Grace  F.  Wilson,  School  Nurse,  Los  Angeles; W.Wilson, City Attorney,Brawley; 
T.  M.  Wilzinski,  Citv  Attorney,  Sonora;  C.  H.  Windham,  Citv  Manager,  Long  Beach;  Chas.  B.  Wing, 
Councilman,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Wing,  Guest,  Palo  Alto;  Chas.  C.  Wing,  City  Veterinarian.Oakland; 
Grace  E.  Winslow,  File  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  Ruth  L.  Winstead,  PubHc  Health  Nurse,  Los  Angeles;  William 
Whitton,  Food  Dept.,  Los  AngelesCounty;  Helene  Witteman,  Guest,  Long  Beach;  F.  L.  Wolf,  City  Food 
Inspector,  San  Bernardino;  C.  C.  Wood,  .Auditor,  San  Bernardino;  Earl  W.  Wood,  City  Attorney,  Signal 
Hill;  Geo.  H.  Wood,  Controller  of  Accounts,  Pasadena;  Ruby  Wood,  Guest,  Pasadena;  Clyde  Woodworth, 
City  Attorney,  Inglewood  and  El  Segundo;  Boyle  Workman,  Councilman,  Los  Angeles;  H.  W.  Wright, 
Medical  Insp.,  Los  Angeles;  Allen  H.  Wright,  Past  President,  San  Diego;  W.  R.  Wright,  City  Controller, 
Huntington  Beach. 

J.  S.  Yancy,  Chief  of  Police,  Long  Beach;  Harold  C.  Young,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer,  Los  .'\ngeles; 
Evelyn  Young,  Deputy  Assessor,  Monrovia;  Everett  M.  York,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  R.  E.  York,  Ex.  Sec. 
Dept.  of  Public  Works,  Oakland;  O.  O.  Young,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Co.  Health  Officer  L.  A.  Co.,  Whittier  Dist., 
Whittier;  Otto  J.  Zahn,  Councilman,  Los  Angeles. 

Total  registered  attendance  1,118,  Member  Cities  represented  137. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

HELD  AT 

Long  Beach,  California,  September  28th  to  October  3rd.  1923 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  MALCOLM 


Monday,  September  28th,  1925, 10  A.  M. 
Entire  Body. 

President  Norman  E.  Malcolm, 
presiding. 

The  President:  The  27th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  is  now  in  session.  .At  this 
time  I  desire  to  welcome  among  us  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Health  Offi- 
cials who  are  convening  with  our  City 
Health  Officials.  We  know  that  there  is 
no  more  important  work  in  our  municipal 
life  than  the  work  of  sanitation  and 
health.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  and  these  gentlemen  have  congre- 
gated here  from  various  parts  of  the  Coast 
to  carry  on  this  work.  I  know  that  we 
are  going  to  get  some  good  constructive 
work  from  these  health  sections.  I  am 
sure,  brother  delegates,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
friends  of  the  Municipal  Convention,  that 
we  have  all  looked  forward,  with  pleasure 
and  anticipation,  to  this  Convention  at 
Long  Beach.  They  say  that  Long  Beach 
is  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  world. 
It  had  10,000  population  in  1906,  and  I 


was  informed  yesterday,  after  I  arrived  at 
I_x>ng  Beach,  that  it  has  145,000  today, 
although,  when  I  left  Palo  .Alto,  and  that 
was  last  Saturday,  it  was  only  135,000. 
And  yet  this  city,  I  understand,  is  a  fine 
residential  city,  and  it  has  kept  pace  all 
the  time  in  civic  improvements  and  bene- 
fits with  its  growth. 

I  note,  with  pleasure,  that  the  ladies 
are  taking  part  in  this  Convention  and 
in  civic  aflfairs  for  the  common  weal  of  all. 
The  women  of  the  land  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  of  the 
land  today,  to  make  happy  homes  in  the 
City  Beautiful,  not  only  outwardly  to  the 
eye,  but  inwardly  to  the  conscience. 

Mr.  Mayor,  not  only  during  this  Con- 
vention, but  in  after  years,  I  know  that 
we  will  all  look  back  with  fond  recollec- 
tion of  Long  Beach,  your  beautiful  city 
by  the  sea.  Fellow  delegates,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  two  years  ago  our 
Junior  Past  President,  Major  Charles  N. 
Kirkbride,  started  the  plan  for  regional 
conventions.  This  year  we  have  carried 
on  that  plan.  We  have  had  two  principal 
regional  conventions,  one  at  Fresno  and 
one  at  Sacramento.    Those  who  attended 
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the  convention  at  Asilomar  will  remember 
that  we  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  cities  to  the  im- 
portance of  municipal  legislation  at  the 
1925  legislature.  Pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lution, a  large  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  men  who  were  experts  in 
their  lines,  and  who  had  given  years  of 
study  to  municipal  work.  This  com- 
mittee met  from  time  to  time.  They  had 
a  number  of  meetings.  They  carefully 
considered,  revised,  amended  and  pro- 
posed legislation.  Afterwards,  when  they 
had  finished  that  part  of  the  work,  we 
called  a  convention  at  Fresno.  This  con- 
vention was  largely  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  Valley.  There  the  work  was 
gone  into  again  very  carefully.  When  I 
say  this,  I  mean  that  each  measure  was 
taken  up  and  considered.  Afterwards, 
and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
at  Sacramento,  we  again  met  in  conven- 
tion, a  regional  convention,  and  this 
regional  convention  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
These  proposed  bills  were  again  con- 
sidered, one  by  one,  and,  finally,  the 
work  was  reduced  to  shape,  and  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The 
legislature  received  our  work  with  pleas- 
ure, and  welcomed  it,  and  most  of  the 
bills  that  we  had  endorsed  received  the 
approval  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  large  majorities.  Unfortunately, 
our  measures,  when  they  reached  the 
Governor,  did  not  receive  his  signafure. 
He  exercised  his  veto  power  on  nearly  all 
of  the  bills  that  we  had  recommended. 
And  this  brings  to  my  mind  the  question: 
Ought  not  we  to  have  some  further  re- 
striction than  now  provided  upon  the 
veto  power  of  the  Governor  of  the  state? 
(Applause). 

But  this  work,  brother  delegates  and 
sister  delegates,  has  not  been  lost.  It  is 
a  work  of  construction.  It  remains  there. 
It  is  good  for  reference.  It  can  be  used 
again.     And  so  I   feel   that,   during  the 


past  year,  the  legislative  work  that  we 
have  done  is  still  good  and  will  be  taken 
up  again. 

This  convention  will  last  the  larger 
part  of  this  week.  x'\nd  I  hope  that  some 
part  of  the  day,  we  will  say  the  forenoon, 
as  many  as  possible  will  assemble  in  the 
joint  convention  hall,  and  that  then  the 
different  departments  will  have  their 
meetings  in  the  afternoon.  All  of  us, 
however,  after  first  giving  full  attention 
to  the  work  before  this  convention,  are 
expected  to  have  a  little  pleasure  and 
recreation  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day. 

City  government,  today,  is  the  best 
government  in  the  land,  because  it  is  the 
government  that  is  nearest  the  homes. 
It  is  the  one  that  we  take  the  most 
interest  in.  That  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  that  are  assembled  here 
from  every  part  of  the  state.  It  indi- 
cates the  interest  that  we  take  in  city 
affairs.  We  are  assembled  here  as  dele- 
gates from  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  our  state,  each  one  loyal  to  his  own 
city  and  town,  each  one  endeavoring  to 
give  and  receive  something  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  all. 

I  have  given  twenty-five  years  of  my 
life  to  this  work.  Many  of  us  here  are 
old  in  the  work.  We  love  it.  Show  me 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  loves  the 
home,  and  tries  to  make  that  home 
happy,  and  that  man  or  that  woman  will 
love  the  whole  city,  will  love  the  state, 
will  love  the  nation,  and  will  love,  cherish 
and  defend  that  nation,  that  state,  that 
city  and  that  home.  In  our  citizenship 
today,  as  it  stands,  with  all  of  the  things 
that  we  have  to  contend  with,  it  is  this 
class  of  citizenship  that  we  need  most. 
Patriotism  is  not  a  sentiment  altogether. 
Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  and  at  this  time, 
it  is  a  virtue  that  should  be  appreciated 
by  our  citizenship,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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California,  our  own  state,  wc  love  thy 
rocks  and  rills,  we  love  thy  sun-clad 
hills,  thy  streams  that  flow  to  the  valleys 
below.  We  love  all  of  this,  and  wc  arc 
building  here  this  great  Empire  of  the 
West,  builded  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  past,  of  today  and  the  future.  .And 
the  reward,  my  friends,  is  that  crown  that 
descends  upon  the  brow  of  every  man 
and  even,  woman  for  a  life  well  spent 
and  work  well  done.  I  am  proud — and 
I  say  it  with  a  pardonable  pride — to  pre- 
side over  this  convention  today.  I  know 
that  our  work  here  is  going  to  be  con- 
structive work  for  the  good  of  all.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  the  Mayor  of  Long 
Beach,  the  Honorable  Ray  R.  Clark. 
(Applause). 

Mayor  Clark:  Mr.  President,  dele- 
gates, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention:  It  gives  me  pleasure,  this 
morning,  to  welcome  you  to  our  city  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  have 
you  here  with  us,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  have  a  wonderful  visit  with  us,  a 
wonderful  convention  and  a  wonderfully 
gotid  time.  One  year  ago  I  attended  the 
convention  at  .Asilomar,  along  with  other 
city  officials  from  the  City  of  Ixing  Beach, 
and  at  that  time  we  asked  that  wc  might 
have  the  convention  in  this  city  this  year. 
.And  you  were  kind  enough  to  grant  us 
that  honor.  And  today  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  signally  honored  by  your 
presence  here  with  us,  that  our  city  has 
been  honored  by  the  choice  of  the  City 
of  I>ong  Beach  in  which  to  hold  this  con- 
vention. 

This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conventions,  the  27th  .Annual 
Convention  of  the  California  League  of 
Municipal  Municipalities,  that  has  ever 
been  held  within  the  City  of  Long  Beach, 
especially  as  it  is  a  state  convention 
formed  of  the  251   municipalities  of  this 


HON.  RAY  R.  CLARK 
Mayor  of  Lone  Beach 

great  state,  in  an  organization  to  briiii; 
forth  better  fellowship  among  our  sister 
cities,  to  bring  forth  better  city  officials, 
and  by  so  doing,  bringing  better  city 
government  to  us  all.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  your  stay  here  among  us  will  be  one 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  each  one 
of  you,  and  that  you  will  take  home  new 
ideas  and  new  thoughts  that  you  will 
receive  during  this  convention  to  help 
to  make  your  city  a  better  municipality 
in  which  to  live.  1  need  not  go  into  any 
discourse  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Ix)ng 
Beach  with  regard  to  our  growth  and 
development  and  our  progressive  spirit, 
because  our  worthy  President  here  has 
already  paid  us  a  wonderful  compliment, 
and  one  which  1  appreciate  highly.  Wt- 
certainly  hope  that  you  will  have  a 
wonderfully  good  time.  .Anything  that 
we  can  do  to  help  you  to  have  that  goiui 
time,  we  surely  want  you  to  call  upon  us 
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to  do.  And  when  you  return  to  your 
homes,  after  this  convention  is  over,  we 
hope  that  you  will  hold  a  tender  spot 
in  your  heart  for  the  City  of  Long  Beach, 
and  the  little  part  that  we  have  con- 
tributed toward  making  this  convention 
a  success.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
key  to  the  city  is  yours.     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  am  going  to  call 
upon  our  Past  President,  Major  Charles 
N.  Kirkbride,  to  respond  to  the  Mayor. 
(Applause). 

Major  Kirkbride:  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr. 
President,  delegates  to  the  League  and 
friends  of  municipal  government:  Genera! 
Pershing  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  American  troops  in  Paris, 
"Lafayette,  we  are  here."  Paraphrasing 
the  General's  words,  I  will  say,  "Long 
Beach,  we  are  glad  to  be  here."  (Ap- 
plause). 

It  is  always  pertinent  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  where  are  we,  especialh" 
after  one  of  these  dreamy  nights.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  last  Thursday,  of  sitting 
in  at  the  wonderful  reception  that  was 
given  by  the  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Commander  John  Rodgers,  and 
his  crew  of  aviators  on  their  return  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Commander 
told  a  story  of  two  Irishmen  who  were 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  a  land 
plane  and  a  sea  plane,  in  the  event  of  a 
forced  coming  down.  "Which  would  you 
rather  be,  in  a  land  plane  or  a  sea  plane, 
in  the  event  of  having  to  make  a  forced 
landing,"  said  Pat  to  Mike.  "I  would 
rather  be  in  a  land  plane,"  says  Mike. 
"And  why,"  says  Pat.  "Well,  I  will  tell 
you,"  says  Mike,  "if  you  are  in  a  land 
plane  and  you  have  to  make  a  forced 
coming  down,  why,  you  will  come  down 
to  land  and  there  you  are.  But,  if  you 
are  in  a  sea  plane,  and  you  have  to  come 
down  forcibly,  why  you  come  down  to 
the  sea  and  where  are  you?"  Well,  that 
is  the  question  for  us  today. 


A  few  words  about  Long  Beach.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  City  Attorney 
of  the  town  of  Long  Beach  was  my  friend 
Baker,  and  I  remember  that  he  and  I, 
one  day,  were  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  our  two  towns,  and  found,  to 
our  surprise,  that,  according  to  the  1900 
census,  the  population  of  Long  Beach 
and  of  San  Mateo  was  practically  iden- 
tical, in  both  instances  being  less  than 
two  thousand.  Ten  years  later,  the 
census  gave  San  Mateo  about  five 
thousand,  and  gave  Long  Beach  over 
fifteen  thousand,  three  times  as  many 
people.  In  1920  the  census  gave  my  city 
six  thousand,  and  Long  Beach  eleven 
times  that  many.  Today  San  Mateo  has 
ten  thousand,  and,  according  to  your 
printed  program,  Long  Beach  twelve 
times  that  many.  Saturday  we  were  told 
they  were  thirteen  times,  and  today  we 
have  the  city  given  as  fourteen  times  as 
many.  (Laughter.)  So  much  tor  Long 
Beach. 

Now,  the  development  of  Long  Beach 
but  illustrates  the  development  of  the 
League  of  Municipalities.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago,  when  the  League  was  founded, 
we  had  not  had  the  commission  form  of 
government.  We  had  never  heard  of 
the  City  management  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  were  just  getting  away  from 
the  bi-cameral  idea  of  two  houses,  like 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  were  just  getting  away  from 
the  old  ward  idea.  San  Francisco  had 
adopted  her  new  charter,  which  was  a 
wonder  at  that  time.  The  city  council- 
men  were  elected  at  large  throughout  the 
city.  They  had  just  put  in  a  fine,  public 
spirited  Mayor,  with  a  private  secretary, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  peculiar  in  that 
he  turned  down  his  glass  at  the  banquet 
and  did  not  drink  liquor. 

As  I  say,  we  have  seen  many  things  in 
the  course  of  municipal  government  in 
the  last  twentv-six  vears.     We  had  the 
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flood  in  Galveston,  and,  as  a  result  of"  the 
emergencies  created  by  that  flood  condi- 
tion was  evolved  the  commission  form  of 
government.  Perfected  at  Houston,  it 
proved  in  the  Des  Moines  charter,  with 
the  referendum  and  the  recall  and  the 
initiative,  it  stood  for  a  decade  as  the 
best  thing  in  the  line  of  city  government. 

Then  we  heard  of  the  "City  Beautiful," 
and  as  result  of  the  study  of  this  "City 
Beautiful"  idea,  and  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  City  beautiful  was  evolved  the 
idea  of  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
.And  from  the  city  planning  idea  has  come 
forth  that  intensive  and  dominating  prin- 
ciple that  seems  to  be  pervading  all  our 
municipalities  of  the  present  time,  the 
principle  of  zoning. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean?  The 
answer  I  found  in  an  editorial,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
about  a  year  ago.  The  editorial  writer 
was  considering  the  defects  in  our  county 
plan  of  government,  and  commented  on 
the  fact  that  there  had  never  been  any 
improvement  in  plans  for  the  govern- 
ment of  counties,  nor  in  the  personnel  of 
the  government  of  counties.  Contrasting 
that  with  city  government,  the  editorial 
writer  pointed  out,  in  this  journal — 
which  is  the  leading  journal  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  United  States — that  there 
had  been  improvement  in  the  plan  of 
city  government  and  improvement  in 
the  personnel  of  those  who  were  adminis- 
tering city  government.  But,  with  all 
our  improvements,  we  did  not  permit  our 
governments  to  become  stagnated,  or 
ourselves  to  become  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  perfection  had  been  reached. 

There  are  many  things  showing  signs 
of  improvement  in  .America  today.  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  regeneration  in  industry,  and  that  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  understand  their 
responsibility,  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
also  the  responsibility  of  both  of  them  to 


that  third  party,  the  consumer.  The 
consumer,  the  cartoonists  like  to  point 
out,  is  the  poor  down-trodden  common 
people.  You  will  recognize  the  picture. 
I  say  that,  with  all  our  improvements, 
we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  We  must  not 
let  the  private  industry  and  the  public 
utility  take  a  more  advanced  stand  with 
reference  to  the  public  today  than  does 
the  municipality  and  those  who  ad- 
minister municipal  aflPairs.  Public  service 
is  varied.  There  are  many  difl^erent 
ideas  and  many  different  responsibilities. 
No  longer  is  it  permissible  to  say  that 
that  government  is  best  governed  which 
is  least  governed.  The  people  want  some- 
thing difl^erent  now.  They  are  clamoring 
for  improvements  in  service,  and  the 
question  of  the  minimum  amount  of  ex- 
penditure can  no  longer  be  permitted  "to 
be  the  dominating  idea.  In  saying  that, 
however,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  plea 
for  extravagance.  I  would  rather  have 
you  observe  the  wisdom  of  the  Scotch- 
man. There  was  an  Irishman,  and  an 
Englishman  and  a  Scotchman  whiling 
away  the  time  in  a  smoking  car,  and  brag- 
ging about  their  individual  extravagances. 
So  the  F.nglishman  drew  out  a  dollar  bill, 
touched  a  match  to  it  and  lit  his  pipe 
with  it.  The  Irishman,  not  to  be  out- 
done, drew  forth  a  five  dollar  bill  and 
touched  the  match  to  that  and  lit  his 
pipe.  The  Scotchman,  seeing  this  indi- 
cation of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  his 
fellows,  and  not  to  be  outdone  drew  forth 
carefully  his  checkbook  and,  with  a  great 
deal  of  deliberation,  wrote  out  a  check 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  then  drew 
forth  a  match,  touched  the  match  to  the 
check  and  lit  his  pipe.  Now,  I  take  it 
that  the  Scotchman  got  as  much  kick 
out  of  that,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  as 
either  the  Englishman  or  the  Irishman, 
and,  nevertheless,  his  pocketbook,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  did  not  show  any 
diminution. 
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Now,  let  us  watch  our  expenditures, 
but  remember  that  the  people  demand 
service  and  improved  service. 

Now,  1  began  these  little  remarks  with 
a  reference  to  that  wonderful  meeting 
that  we  had  in  San  Francisco  in  welcom- 
ing those  aviators,  and  I  will  close  with 
another  reference  to  the  same  meeting. 
The  tensest  moment  in  that  wonderful 
reception  took  place  when  Captain  Moses, 
who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Craft  Squadron 
of  the  Battle  Fleet,  in  referring  to  those 
who  had  come  down  in  the  Shenandoah 
to  death,  remarked,  "Lansdowne  is 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul, 
the  soul  of  the  Navy  is  marching  on." 
Now,  we  have  had  some  bright  moments 
in  the  history  of  municipal  government. 
There  have  been  officials,  in  times  past 
and  even  more  recently,  who,  after  taking 
an  oath  of  office  have  forgotten  their 
obligations  and  betrayed  the  public 
trust.  But  this  organization,  through- 
out its  entire  history,  has  stood  for  clean 
government.  And  I  trust  and  hope  and 
believe  that  its  influence  will,  through 
the  years,  "go  marching  on."  I  thank 
you.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Fellow  delegates,  I 
am  not  going  to  make  another  speech  to 
you,  but  I  have  a  few  words  to  say.  I 
would  like  to  have  every  delegate  here 
feel  at  home,  and  take  a  part  in  this  con- 
vention, say  something,  or  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  he  might  desire.  I  think  that 
the  more  we  participate,  individually,  in 
a  convention  of  this  kind,  the  more  we 
get  out  of  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  now  Doctor  W.  M. 
Dickie,  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Health  Officers,  also  our 
State    Health    Officer.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Dickie:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities:  I  want  to  say, 
in  behalf  of  the  health  officers  of  the 
State,  and  the  health  workers  that  we  all 


look  forward,  every  year,  to  meeting 
with  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities. The  question  is  often  brought 
up,  shall  we  organize  a  health  association 
in  the  State  of  our  own  ?  And,  inevitably, 
the  response  from  the  health  officers  is, 
"No,  we  have  been  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  with  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  and  we  desire  to  stay 
with  the  league,  and  to  hold  our  meetings 
at  the  same  time  that  they  hold  their 
meetings.     (Applause.) 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we 
have  felt  for  some  time,  and  that  is  that 
the  members  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  and  the  officials  of  the 
state  do  not  know  all  that  .the  health 
workers  of  this  state  are  doing,  and  they 
do  not  know  the  interesting  and  the  con- 
structive meetings  that  are  held  jointly 
with  your  Association.  I  have  been  told, 
by  several  today,  that  it  is  too  bad  that 
we  are  not  holding  our  meeting  in  this 
hotel  along  with  the  other  sections.  Now, 
that  is  our  fault.  We  were  compelled 
to  find  a  place  that  would  accommodate 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  as 
that  is  now  our  normal  attendance  at 
our  sectional  meetings.  So,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber 
for  the  next  three  days,  and  we  would 
appreciate  very  much  if  you,  as  officials 
of  the  municipalities  of  this  state,  would 
drop  into  our  meetings  and  see  what  we 
are  doing,  and  see  the  interest  that  your 
health  officer  is  taking  in  these  meetings, 
and  the  benefit  that  your  health  workers 
derive  from  them.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  officials  of  the  League  we  were  in- 
vited to  present  one  speaker  at  the 
general  session  this  year,  and  we  were 
very  fortunate  to  obtain  the  services  of 
Dr.  Meyer.  You  all  know  Dr.  Karl  F. 
Meyer  is  a  Director  of  the  Hooper  Foun- 
dation for  Medical  Research,  and  also  a 
professor  of  bacteriology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  We  have  asked  Dr. 
Meyer  to  talk  upon  the  development  of 
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mfKlern  public  health  proceedings,  in 
order  that  you,  as  officials  of  the  munici- 
palities of  this  state,  might  know  what 
to  expect  from  your  health  officer,  and 
also,  which  is  more  important,  that  you 
might  know  what  your  health  officer 
should  be  provided  with  in  the  way  of 
personnel  and  in  the  way  of  equipment. 
Many  of  our  health  officers  of  the  state 
have  felt,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  cities  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  Invari- 
ably, the  interest  comes  from  the  general 
public,  and  they  invariably  appreciate 
and  know  more  about  what  the  public 
health  officer  of  your  municipality  is 
doing  than  you  officials.  Public  health 
is  of  vital  importance  in  this  state,  and 
the  public  are  now  so  recognizing  it.  It 
is  a  scientific  procedure,  however,  that  is 
carried  on  by  trained  officials,  and,  as 
trained  officials,  they  need  your  support 
financially,  morally,  and  otherwise.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  before 
long,  in  the  state  of  California,  where 
sickness  that  is  avoidable  will  be  investi- 
gated, and  that  we  will  not  leave  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  public  health  to  some 
untrained  worker.  We  are  establishing 
in  the  state  of  California  every  year  more 
and  more  whole-time  health  departments. 
These  health  departments  are  put  on  a 
firm  financial  basis,  and  the  personnel  are 
trained  workers,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
advancement  of  public  health  in  the 
state,  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  several 
threatening  epidemics  this  last  year 
which  were  suppressed  before  any  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  state.  .And  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  it  has  been  through  the 
co-operation  of  your  officials,  the  public, 
the  press  and  the  excellent  work  of  the 
health  workers  of  the  municipalities  of 
the  state  of  California,  which  you,  as  the 
officials,  are  responsible  for.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 


The  President:  1  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  Dr.  Dickie  say  that  the 
health  officers  had  always  been  a  part  of 
the  League  of  Municipalities.  That,  in- 
deed, is  gratifying.  It  would  seem  that, 
under  our  constitution,  we  must  preserve 
the  League  of  Municipalities  as  a  unit. 
We  may  have  as  many  divisions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
various  departments.  .At  the  present 
time  we  have  four:  The  F.ngineers, 
Councilrtven,  and  Street  Superintendents; 
the  City  .Attorneys;  the  Clerks,  .Auditors 
and  .Assessors;  and  the  Health  Officers. 
There  are  meeting  with  us  here  the  City 
Managers,  who  also  desire  to  become  a 
separate  body.  There  is  also  a  meeting  of 
the  city  planning  conference.  But  all 
these  departments,  in  my  judgment,- 
should  be  a  part  of  the  league  itself, 
working  with  the  League  at  all  times. 

The  President:  .At  this  time,  gentle- 
men, the  convention  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Engineers,  Council- 
men   and  Street  Superintendents. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  will  now  tel! 
us  how  we  stand  in  money  matters. 
(.Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  .a.  Mason  (Secretary-Treas- 
urer): Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
League,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  For 
the  27th  time — it  is  getting  to  be  kind  of 
monotonous — I  wish  to  present  the 
financial  statement  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  from  October  1, 
1924,  to  September  24,  1925. 

(Mr.  Mason  reads  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  League.) 

TREASURER'S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
October  1,  1924— September  24,  1925 


BaLnnce  .m  H..nd,  l.ist  Report 
Receipts  for  year 

*4'W.()6 
9,420.25 

Expenditures 

f9,918.31 
$7,671.09 

Bal.  Cish  on  Hand 

?2,247.22 

PUBLIC  LIBHAHT 
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The  expenditures   were 

distrihurcd   as 

follows: 

Salaries 

J3,000.00 

Clerical 

..  2,154.00 

Rent 

,.     876.50 

Postage 

259.27 

Office  Expense 

52.41 

Printing  and  Stationci ■^ 

,      356.54 

Office  Equipment 

,      162.32 

Convention  Expense 

.      340.10 

Books 

.        68.45 

Bar  Association  Dues 

18.00 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

.      159.03 

Committee  Expense 

41.85 

Traveling 

180.89 

Receipts  for  Dues  since  September  23rd. 

Beverlv  Hills,  $15.00;  Bishop,  $30.00;  Brawler, 
$40.00;  Calexico,  $40.00;  Calipatria,  $15.00;  Cor- 
coran, $30.00;  Crescent  City,  $15.00;  Davis,  $15.00; 
Delano,  $15.00;  El  Cajon,  $15.00;  El  Cerrito, 
$30.00;  Fillmore,  $30.00;  Fort  Jones,  $15.00;  Gil- 
roy,  $30.00;  Gridlev,  $30.00;  Lakeport,  $30.00; 
Lindsay,  $30.00;  Lynwood,  $30.00;  Manhattan 
Beach,'$15.00;  Manteca,  $30.00;  Maricopa,  $30.00; 
Martinez,  $40.00;  Merced,  $40.00;  Mill  Vallev, 
$60.00. 

Modesto,  $40.00;  Monrovia,  $40.00;  Montebello, 
$15.00;  Monterey,  $40.00;  Morgan  Hill,  $15.00; 
Needles,  $30.00;  Newman,  $30.00;  Ontario,  $80.00; 
Orange,  $40.00;  Oroville,  $40.00;  Palo  Alto,  $40.00; 
Pasadena,  $60.00;  Paso  Robles,  $30.00;  Petaluma, 
$40.00;  Pinole,  $15.00;  Pittsburg,  $40.00;  Plymouth, 
$15.00;  Pomona,  $50.00;  Porterville,  $40.00. 

Sacramento,  $60.00;  San  Bruno,  $30.00;  San 
Buenaventura,  $40.00;  San  Fernando,  $30.00;  San 
Gabriel,  $30.00;  Sanger,  $30.00;  San  Jose,  $60.00; 
San  Leandro,  $40.00;  Salinas,  $40.00;  San  Marmo, 
$15.00;  Santa  Ana,  $50.00;  Santa  Clara,  $40.00; 
Santa  Paula,  $40.00;  Seal  Beach,  $15.00;  Sebastopol, 
$60.00;  Sierra  Madre,  $30.00;  Soledad,  $30.00; 
Sonoma,  $15.00;  South  Gate,  $40.00;  South  Pasa- 
dena, $40.00. 

South  San  Francisco,  $40.00;  St.  Helena,  $30.00; 
Stockton,  $60.00;  Sunnyvale,  $30.00;  Sutter  Creek, 
$15.00;  Tehachapi,  $15.00;  Torrance,  $40.00; 
Tracy,  $30.00;  Tulare,  $40.00;  Turlock,  $40.00; 
Ukiah  City,  $30.00;  Upland,  $30.00;  Vallejo, 
$50.00;  Visalia,  $40.00;  Watsonville,  $40.00;  Wil- 
lows, $30.00;  Yreka,  $30.00;  Yuba  City,  $30.00; 
Redding,  $30.00;  Redlands,  $40.00;  Rialto,  $15.00; 
Rio  Vista,  $30.00;  Riverside,  $50.00;  Ro«eville, 
$40.00;  Total,  $2,930.00. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know, 
that  whenever  I  have  been  accorded  the 
floor  on  previous  occasions,  tor  the  last 
27  years,  I  always  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  speech.  It  may  be 
the  only  chance  I  will  have  during  the 
convention,  and  I  always  have  to  un- 
burden myself,  to  some  extent,  .^nd  I 
hope  you  will  be  patient — we  have  half 
an  hour's  time  before  luncheon — and  I 
will  try  to  not  detain  you  that  long.     Just 


a    few    remarks   of  no   particular   conse- 
quence. 

Naturally,  having  been  connected  with 
the  League  for  27  years — over  a  quarter 
of  a  century — it  seems  quite  a  long  time, 
and  my  mind  reverts  back  to  the  early 
days,  and  I  cannot  help  but  view,  in  my 
mind,  the  situation  of  the  municipal 
corporations  of  this  state  at  that  time, 
contrasted  to  what  the  situation  is  today, 
and  thus  draw  perhaps  a  little  comparison 
between  things  that  used  to  be  and  what 
are  now.  I  can  see,  very  distinctly,  the 
typical,  you  might  say,  small  town  in 
California  in  1898.  The  small  town  did 
not  have  any  sewer  system,  to  speak  ot, 
the  only  sewer  systems  in  the  state  were 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  where  they  did 
exist  they  were  simply  channels  whereby 
the  effluent  was  delivered  to  the  nearest 
watercourse  and  there  left  to  become 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  had  not  heard  anything 
about  septic  tanks  or  activated  sludge  or 
filtration  beds,  or  any  of  the  methods  now 
in  vogue  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  a 
municipality.  But  now  we  find,  in  nearly 
every  small  community, even  though  there 
are  only  four  or  five  hundred  people, 
that  they  have  some  sort  of  a  sewer  s\s- 
tem  and  disposal  plant,  which  are  entirely 
and  completely  up  to  date.  At  that  time 
the  fire  department  of  the  ordinary  town 
consisted  of  one  or  two  hose  carts.  It 
did  not  cost  the  city  much,  to  keep  them 
in  order.  We  did  not  have  any  public 
parks,  to  speak  of,  except  in  the  large 
cities.  We  did  have  town  plazas  in 
various  cities,  usually  growing  up  to 
weeds.  We  had  big  streets,  with  some 
gravel  on  them.  And  we  uSed  to  haul 
the  gravel  on  in  the  summer  time,  and 
haul  it  off  in  the  winter  time,  in  the  form 
of  mud.  That  was  the  principal  activity 
of  the  city  in  those  days,  hauling  gravel 
on  the  streets  in  the  spring  and  summer 
time,  and  hauling  off  the  mud  in  the 
winter  time.     We  used  to  have  sprinkler 
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wagons  during  the  summer  time,  drawn 
by  horses,  of  course.  We  used  to  pay 
the  liriver  of  the  horse  and  team  the 
princely  sum  of  sixty-five  or  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month.  You  could  not  hire  a 
man  for  that  amount  today,  let  alone  a 
man  and  wagon  and  two  horses.  We  did 
not  have  any  motor  vehicles,  of  course. 
Those  have  come  in  since. 

We  also  have  now,  what  we  never 
gave  any  thought  to  then,  social  agencies. 
We  perform  all  sorts  of  special  functions 
for  the  betterment  of  our  communities, 
and  we  must  expect  that  the  exercise  of 
these  new  functions,  the  enlargement  of 
the  activities  of  the  cities  has  cost  some- 
thing. We  spend  more  money.  It  would 
be  a  marvel  if  we  did  not,  wouldn't  it? 
.And  when  we  reflect,  we  find  that  all 
these  new  things,  this  progress,  this  im- 
provement, these  new  functions  that  the 
cities  are  performing,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  were  adopted,  not  merely  by 
the  city  officials  themselves,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  a  public  demand,  in  response 
to  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  every  individual 
to  have  something  equal  to  every  other 
community.  The  desire  to  progress  is 
just  as  insistent  in  the  community,  as  a 
whole,  as  it  is  in  us  as  individuals.  If 
we  see  somebody  else  having  something 
new,  we  want  it.  It  is  the  same  way 
in  regard  to  the  municipality.  If  some 
other  community  gets  something  that 
is  really  desirable,  we  are  not  satisfied 
until  our  community  gets  the  same  thing. 
That  is  intuitive  in  every  individual, 
the  desire  to  have  and  the  desire  to 
possess,  and  the  desire  to  grow  better  is 
something  that  is  essential  to  all  human 
progress.  So  that  this  advance  in  our 
tax  rate,  and  advance  in  our  governmental 
expense  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  city  officials,  but,  if  there  is 
any  blame  at  all — and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is — it  perhaps  carries  no  blame 
with  it,  but  if  there  is  any  blame,  it  must 
be  charged  up  against  old  man   human 


nature.  He  is  the  one  that  is  responsible. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  somewhat  justifiable 
feeling  of  unrest  in  regard  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  expenditures  of  government 
and  the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  in- 
creasing burdens  which  result  therefrom. 
That  arises,  I  apprehend,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  increase  of  expenses  them- 
selves, but  perhaps  largely  through  the 
sub-conscious  feeling  in  ourselves  that 
our  tax  system  is,  in  its  operation,  unjust, 
and  that  many  individuals  bear  more 
than  their  just  proportion  of  taxes,  and 
that  consequently  they  feel  that  there  is 
something  lacking  in  our  scheme  of 
government  that  imposes  unjust  burdens 
upon  many  of  our  citizens  and  permits 
others  perhaps  to  escape.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  remedy  for  it.  The 
problem  of  taxation  is  something  that  is 
beyond  human  power  to  solve.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  ever  evolve 
an  absolutely  just  system  of  taxation.  I 
put  it  up  to  a  member  of  Congress  a  year 
ago  when  1  was  his  traveling  companion, 
going  back  east.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  When  we  got  to  discussing 
these  problems  of  government  and  taxa- 
tion, I  put  it  up  to  him.  I  said,  "With 
your  experience  in  framing  tax  laws,  is  it 
possible  for  the  government  to  frame  a 
just  system  of  taxation?"  He  frankh 
confessed  that,  after  many  centuries  of 
efl^ort,  that  human  wisdom  had,  as  yet, 
failed  to  evolve  a  just  system  of  taxation. 
"Well,"  I  said,"Whatistheremedy?"  He 
said,  "I  don't  know."  I  said,  "Suppos- 
ing we  abolish  taxation?"  He  studied  tor 
a  minute.  "Well,"  he  said,  "possibly, 
but  how  would  we  get  the  money?" 
"Well,"  I  said,  "Of  course,  this  idea  of 
abolition  of  taxation  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  place,  as  humorous — we  cannot  do 
it.  Taxation  has  been  fastened  on  us 
by  so  many  links,  ever  since  society  was 
first  organized.  It  has  antiquity  to  sup- 
port it.     We  cannot  conceive  of  govern- 
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ment  without  taxation.  But,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  facts,  and  find  that 
taxation  is  a  human  institution,  and  what- 
ever is  human  can  be  abohshed,  the  fact 
of  its  antiquity  is  not  a  justification. 
Chattel  slavery  was  also  ancient.  It 
existed  ever  since  man  existed,  you  might 
say.  So  with  war.  Yet  we  abolished 
chattel  slavery,  and  we  hope,  very  soon, 
to  abolish  war.  Why  cannot  other 
human  institutions  be  abolished?"  "Yes, 
but,"  he  said,  "where  would  you  get  the 
money?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  study  about  too. 
It  might  be  done.  How  do  we  satisfy 
our  own  individual  needs  as  individuals?" 
"Why,"  he  said,  "we  earn  our  money." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "cannot  the  community,  as 
a  community,  earn  its  money,  instead  of 
taxing  its  citizens?  Cannot  that  be 
worked  out?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "possibly, 
at  least,  you  have  said  something  that 
might  be  given  some  thought.  I  will 
confess  that." 

Well,  I  am  not  going  into  that  idea  any 
further  now,  except  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  time  may  come,  not  with  us, 
but  perhaps  in  a  century  or  two  or  three 
centuries,  that  somebody  will  wake  up 
and  find  a  method  by  which  taxation  can 
be  abolished. 

There  is  only  one  other  thought  I  care 
to  express  at  this  time,  and  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  as  to  why  we  are 
here.  What  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
our  being  present  here  this  day?  Why, 
the  answer  to  that  is  easy.  It  is  because, 
right  down  inside  of  every  member  of 
society,  there  is  a  desire  to  render  some 
service  for  the  cause  of  society  itself, 
without  any  remuneration  except  that 
which  comes  to  our  own  self  conscious- 
ness. That  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today,  that  is  the  reason  that  every  one 
of  you  are  acting  today  as  city  officials. 
That  is  something  which  is  inherent  in 
every  member  of  society,  otherwise  so- 
ciety  itself  would   disintegrate.      Every 


member  of  society  must  render  some 
service  to  its  organization.  And  we  do 
it,  and  we  gain  in  satisfaction.  There  is 
only  this  thought  in  connection  with  that: 
Have  we  mobilized?  I  think  that  might 
be  the  word.  Is  it  not  our  problem,  as 
city  officials,  to  study  our  individual  con- 
stituents and  try  to  work  out  a  plan  where 
each  member  ot  the  community  can 
render  some  service,  where  his  service 
can  be  fitted  into  some  general  plan  for 
the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the 
whole?  I  think  there  is  a  problem  that 
deserves  attention,  and  I  think  that  the 
future  of  our  municipalities  rests,  very 
largely,  upon  the  development  of  that  in- 
herent quality  that  exists  within  us,  so 
that  the  greatest  good  can  be  secured  to 
the  greatest  number. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  all 
that  I  have  to  say  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  glad  I  am  here  again,  and  I  hope  I 
will  be  with  you  many  years  to  come.  I 
will  try  to  meet  you  all,  as  many  as  I 
can,  individually,  and  exchange  a  few 
kind  greetings.     (Applause.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
4  of  the  Constitution  of  the  League,  I 
herewith  submit  my  annual  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  organization  and  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement. 

Since  the  convention  held  at  Asilomar 
last  year,  the  following  cities  have  joined 
the  League:  Lawndale,  Tujunga,  Tor- 
rence,  El  Centro  and  Chowchilla,  giving 
the  organization  a  present  membership 
of  241  out  of  the  264  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state.  One  city,  Suisun, 
has  withdrawn  from  membership. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  per- 
formed by  the  League  consists  of  the  col- 
lection and  loaning  of  model  ordinances 
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and  legal  forms,  and  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  this  service  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Recently  many  requests  have 
been  received  for  a  model  building  code 
for  small  cities.  There  is  also  consider- 
able demand  for  a  model  plumbing  code 
and  a  model  zone  ordinance.  This  ser- 
vice of  collecting  and  loaning  model 
ordinances  can  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  city  clerks  and  councilmen  will  under- 
take to  see  that  the  League  is  furnished 
with  at  least  two  copies  of  all  their  new 
ordinances. 

In  view  of  the  recent  demands  for  such 
model  ordinances  as  aforementioned,  I 
suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  compile  a  model  building  code  for 
small  cities,  another  to  prepare  a  model 
zoning  ordinance,  and  another  to  frame 
an  up-to-date  plumbing  code  for  small 
cities. 

Municipal  leagues  are  now  maintained 
in  about  half  the  states  in  the  union. 
Since  our  last  meeting  a  movement  has 
been  started  to  bring  state  leagues  into 
closer  relationship  by  means  of  periodical 
conferences  of  their  executive  secretaries. 
The  movement  was  started  by  the  Illi- 
nois Municipal  League  and  a  first  meet- 
ing was  recently  held  in  the  City  of 
Urbana,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  the  League  has  its  head- 
quarters. 

The  financial  necessities  for  the  coming 

year  are  as  follows: 

Salary  of  Kxecutivc  Secretiiry  ?2,400.00 

Salary  of  Secretary-Treasurer ftOO.OO 

Compensation  to  Assistant  Secretary..  1,525.00 

Salarv  of  Clerk  and  Stenographer I, .300.00 

Rent  of  Headquarters 900.00 

Telephone  Expense 200.00 

Letterheads,    Envelopes    and    other 

Stationery 70.00 

Postage 100.00 

Mailing  Pacific  Municipalities 110.00 

Miscellaneous  50.00 

Reporting  Convention 200.00 

Total $7,455.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F'.xecutive  Secretary. 


To  the  Officers  and  Memliers  of  the 
IvcaRue  of  California  Municipalities. 
Gentlemen : 

As  secretary  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, I  herewith  .submit  the  following 
report: 

As  usual,  a  great  many  hill.s  were  intro- 
duced during  the  la.st  legislature  which 
were  of  interest  or  importance  to  muni- 
cipalities. A  number  of  them  were  pre- 
pared and  introduced  at  the  request  of 
your  eonunittee.  In  most  ca.ses  the  com- 
mittee succeeded  in  getting  them  pa.«se(l 
bj'  both  houses  of  the  legislature  only  to 
have  them  receive  a  [)ocket  veto  at  the 
hantls  of  the  governor.  A  brief  synopsis 
of  the  most  important  of  these  bills  with 
an  account  of  what  happened  to  them  is 
herewith  submitted,  presented  in  the 
order  in  which  the\-  were  introduced  in 
th(- legislature. 

A.  B.  No.  33.  This  hill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dillinger  of  Placer\ille,  an 
attorney  and  former  inenil)er  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  city.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  amend  section  2  of  the  nnmicipal 
corporation  act,  which  provides  the  pro- 
cedure for  incorporating  a  new  munici- 
pality, and  was  designeif  to  clarify  certain 
ambiguous  language  that  was  put  into 
the  act  in  1923.  Several  more  bills  were 
introducetl  for  the  i)urpose  of  amending 
this  section  but  the  authors  finally  agreed 
to  accept  the  amentlments  ]iroposed  by 
Mr.  Dillinger.  Thereupon  the  bill  was 
given  a  favorable  recommendation  and 
passed  both  hou.ses  without  oj^position. 
However,  Mr.  Dillinger's  efforts  were  in 
vain  as  the  bill  was  given  a  jwcket  veto 
by  the  governor. 

A.  B.  No.  90.  This  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  regulating  municipal 
elections  in  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
class  by  authorizing  the  con.solidation  of 
such  elections  with  regular  state  and 
county  elections.  It  was  pas.sed  by  both 
houses  and  apjiroved  by  the  governor. 
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A.  B.  275.  This  was  a  bill  drawn  by 
tlic  legislative  coimnittee  of  the  league 
and  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Scofield. 
It  provided  for  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  state  zoning  law  among  other 
things,  making  the  law  applicable  to 
counties.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  city 
planning  section  of  the  Conmionwealth 
Club,  and  approved  by  the  leading  offi- 
cials of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
other  big  cities  of  the  state.  It  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  but  was 
given  a  pocket  veto  by  the  governor. 

A.  B.  No.  429.  This  was  a  measure 
introduced  by  Mr.  Brock  at  the  request 
of  your  committee.  It  was  designed  to 
authorize  municipalities  and  other  public 
corporations  to  employ  trained  experts 
or  specialists,  such  as  expert  accountants 
or  scientific  appraisers  of  property.  The 
need  of  such  a  measure  was  shown  by  an 
event  that  happened  in  Berkeley  about  a 
year  ago.  The  officials  of  the  school 
department  of  that  city  wanted  to  em- 
ploy an  expert  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
an  employee  who  was  suspected  of  irregu- 
larities. The  city  attorney  reported  that 
the  law  did  not  authorize  the  spending 
of  money  for  such  a  purpose.  As  a 
result,  the  mayor  and  several  other 
officials  were  compelled  to  go  down  in 
their  own  pockets  and  hire  an  expert  ac- 
countant whose  investigations  disclosed 
an  embezzlement  of  .S5,000.  The  bill  to 
authorize  the  emplojinent  of  such  experts 
was  passed  by  both  houses  with  littje  or 
no  opposition,  only  to  meet  with  a  pocket 
veto  at  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

A.  B.  No.  430.  This  was  another 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock.  It 
was  drawn  at  the  suggestion  of  former 
commissioner  Stranahan  of  Fresno  and 
provided  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the 
state  or  county  highway  system  extended 
into  a  municipaUty  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  establishment  of  grades  should  be 
vested  in  the  city  authorities.  This 
measure  was  passed  by  both  houses  and, 


strange  to  saj-,  received  the  governor's 
approval. 

A.  B.  No.  688.  This  was  a  measure 
drawn  by  Mr.  Mattoon,  chief  deputy 
county  counsel  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Mr.  Mattoon  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
City  Attorney  Stephens.  The  bill  pro- 
vided a  new  street  improvement  act. 
Among  other  things,  it  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  opening  of 
a  new  street  as  well  as  providing  for  its 
improvement,  and  was  designed  to  sim- 
plify street  improvement  procedure. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  and, 
after  considerable  persuasion,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  on  the  last  day 
for  signing  bills.  Mr.  Mattoon  is  on  the 
program  to  explain  the  new  act  in  more 
detail  before  the  department  of  city  at- 
torneys. 

A.  B.  No.  730.  This  was  another 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Brock  at  the 
request  of  your  committee.  It  was  de- 
signed to  amend  section  852-a  of  the 
municipal  corporation  act  so  as  to  permit 
the  people  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class,  by 
a  majority  vote  to  adopt  the  city  manager 
plan  of  government. 

The  bill  also  contained  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  section  881  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration act  which  would  enable  the 
compensation  of  city  officials  to  be  fixed 
b}^  either  an  ordinance  or  resolution,  the 
law  now  being  uncertain  on  the  question. 
The  bill  passed  the  legislature  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor  on  April  16th  on 
the  ground  that  while  he  approved  that 
portion  which  provided  for  the  city 
manager  plan  of  government,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  provision  which  would 
enable  the  compensation  of  officials  to  be 
fixed  by  a  resolution  for  the  reason  that  a 
resolution  does  not  require  publication, 
and  in  his  opinion  such  matters  should  be 
published. 

In  this  connection  you  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  first  portion  of  this  bill 
which  the  governor  said  he  approved  was 
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aftonvanls  incoriwratod  in  another  nica- 
mire  iiitrodiu-od  by  AsstMnhlynian  Hart- 
raft  and  passed  Ixtth  houses,  only  to  be 
given  the  pocket  veto  hiter. 

A.  B.  No.  813.  This  was  a  measure 
introtluced  by  Asseniblynian  Scudder. 
Mr.  Scuilder  is  also  eity  clerk  of  Sebas- 
topol.  The  bill  was  ilesigned  to  ainentl 
section  3002  of  the  Political  Code  so  as 
to  authorize  municipalities  to  employ 
public  health  nurses  or  dentists.  It 
passed  both  houses  only  to  be  killed  by 
means  of  the  pocket  veto. 

A.  B.  No.  821.  This  was  a  measure 
designed  to  amend  section  2  of  the  im- 
provement act  of  1911  so  as  to  authorize 
the  installation  of  gas  pipes  under  said 
act.  It  was  endorsed  by  your  committee 
and  pas.setl  both  houses  without  opposi- 
tion, only  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  most 
of  our  other  measures  and  the  by  the 
pocket  veto. 

A.  B.  No.  859.  This  was  a  measure 
designed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  deposit  of  public  money  in  banks. 
The  measure  failed  of  passage  becau.se  of 
certain  provisions  which  made  a  muni- 
cipality responsible  for  the  custody  and 
safe  return  of  the  bonds  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  put  up  as  security  for  money 
deposited    by    the    treasurer. 

A.  B.  No.  969.  This  was  another 
measure  introiluced  at  the  request  of 
your  committee.  It  was  designed  to 
authorize  the  annexation  of  new  territory 
lying  across  the  dividing  line  of  an  ad- 
joining county.  It  met  with  the  aj)- 
proval  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on 
April  16th. 

A.  B.  No.  970.  This  was  another 
measure  introduced  at  the  request  of  your 
committee.  It  was  designed  to  amend 
the  consolidation  act  so  as  to  enable  the 
consolidation  of  nmnicipalities  separated 
by  a  county  boundary  line.  This  mea- 
sure was  also  vetoed  by.  the  governor  on 
April  16th. 


A.  B.  No.  1170.  This  was  a  bill  de- 
signed to  aniciKJ  section  20  of  the  street 
opening  act  of  1903  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  dee<l  of  the  street  superintendent 
should  convey  an  ab.solute  title,  subject 
to  the  lien  for  strcH?t  assessments.  The 
bill  was  drawn  by  City  Attorney  Shinn 
of  Sacramento  and  apjirovetl  by  your 
committee.  It  |)a,s.sed  l)oth  hoases  but 
was  vetoed  l>y  the  governor  on  .\pril  10th. 

A.  B.  No.  1171  was  another  measure 
designed  to  make  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  .street  oju'iiing  act  of  1889.  It  met 
with  the  same  fate  a.s  A.  B.  No.  1 170. 

Senate  Bill  No.  48.  This  was  a  mea- 
sure designed  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Police  Pension  Act  of  1889  so  as  to  make 
it  mandatory  to  retire  members  of  the 
police  force  on  half  pay  upon  their  appli- 
cation after  twenty-five  years'  semce, 
thus  enabling  a  pei-son  joining  the  police 
force  at  twentj'-one  to  retire  on  a  pension 
at  the  age  of  forty-six.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  received  a 
pocket  veto  at  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

Senate  Bill  No.  104.  This  was  a 
measure  introduced  by  Senator  Sample 
of  San  Diego,  regulating  the  hours  of 
duty  of  membei-s  of  nmnicipal  fire  depart- 
ments.    The  bill  failed  of  passage. 

Senate  Bills  Nos.  Ill  and  112.    These 
were  bills  introduced  l)y  Senator  M.  B.        i 
Johnson  at  the  recjuest  of  Jutlge  Mans-       i 
field,  City  Attorney  of  Redwood  City.       , 
These  bills  were  approved  by  your  com-       ' 
mittee.     They  were  designed  to  amend 
sections  1475  anil  1570  of  the  Penal  Code 
so  that  all  fines  imposed  in  a  i>olice  court 
or  recorder's  court  for  infractions  of  the 
state  law  shoukl  be  paid  into  the  cit>' 
treasury  instead  of  the  treasury  of  tlu' 
county.     The  introduction  of  these  meas- 
ures was  prompted  by  reason  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  Coalinga  v.  Shaw,  wherein  it 
was  held   that  the  .sections  referred   to 
were  intendetl  to  provide  that  such  fine> 
and  forfeitures  should  be  paid  into  the 
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treasury  of  the  county,  leasing  their 
opinion  on  the  theorj'  that  a  recorder 
sitting  for  infractions  of  the  state  law  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  instead  of  a  recorder.  The  bills 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  but  they 
were  given  the  pocket  veto  by  the  gov- 
ernor. A  careful  reading  of  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Coalinga  v.  Shaw  shows 
that  these  bills  would  not  cover  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  coiu't.  Mr.  Ai-thur 
Allyn,  City  Attorney  of  Fowler,  and  one 
of  the  attorneys  in  the  Coalinga  case,  is 
on  the  program  before  the  Department  of 
City  Attorneys  to  explain  the  matter  in 
more  detail. 

Senate  Bill  No.  184.  This  was  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Breed  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  act  of  1921 
which  pro\'ides  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  municipal  utilitj'  districts. 
Two  districts  under  this  act  have  been 
organized  in  California,  one  embracing 
Sacramento  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties, and  the  other  embracing  nine  cities 
on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  amendments  were  all  of  a  remedial 
nature  and  were  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature. However,  the  governor  was  of  a 
different  mind  and  again  the  pocket  veto 
put  an  end  to  this  measure. 

Senate  Bills  Nos.  221  and  223.  These 
two  bills  were  introduced  by  Senator  M. 
B.  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
municipalities  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
pubUc  parks  and  dispose  of  the  land.  The 
senator  was  able  to  persuade  the  legis- 
lature that  the  measures  were  desirable, 
but  he  failed  to  convince  the  governor, 
and  they  died  a  painless  death  by  means 
of  the  pocket  veto. 

Senate  Bill  No.  254.  This  was  a  meas- 
m-e  designed  to  validate  the  organization 
of  the  East  Bay  ^Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict. The  legislature  passed  the  meas- 
ure without  a  dissenting  vote.  However, 
the  governor  appeared  to  have  something 


against  it  and  again  the  pocket  veto  was 
called  into  service. 

Senate  Bill  No.  255.  This  was  a 
measure  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
validating  the  thirty-nine  million  dollar 
bond  issue  recently  voted  by  the  nine 
east  baj-  cities  for  a  water  supply  These 
bonds  were  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  In  order  to 
make  them  more  attractive  to  the  in- 
vestor validation  by  the  legislature  was 
most  desirable,  as  it  has  been  held  by 
our  supreme  court  that  the  passage  of  a 
vaUdating  act  by  the  legislature  cures  all 
statutory  defects  which  the  legislature 
in  the  first  instance  might  have  avoided. 
The  vaUdating  act  passed  both  houses 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  but  despite 
that  fact,  and  notwithstanding  appeals 
which  were  made  by  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  utility  district,  headed 
by  former  Governor  Pardee,  the  deadly 
pocket  veto  got  in  its  work  and  the  bill 
was  killed. 

Senate  Bills  Nos.  287,  288  and  289 
were  other  measures  introduced  on  behalf 
of  the  East  Bay  ^Municipal  UtiUty  Dis- 
trict. They  were  designed  to  remove  anj^ 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  district  to 
use  the  present  code  provisions  in  eminent 
domain  proceedings.  The  biOs  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Treadwell,  the 
well-known  authority  on  Constitutional 
Law,  and  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
without  opposition.  Nevertheless,  they 
met  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
governor  as  the  other  biUs  introduced  for 
the  east  bay  cities,  and  once  more  the 
pocket  veto  got  in  its  woi-k. 

Senate  Bill  No.  600.  This  was  a 
measure  of  considerable  importance  to 
municipahties,  amending  numerous  sec- 
tions of  the  Vehicle  Act,  including  section 
145,  which  empowers  municipahties  by 
ordinance  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
streets  and  highways  from  commercial 
and  other  classes  of  vehicles  and  limiting 
the  weight  of  such  vehicles.     Fortunately, 
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the  bill  was  passo*!  ami  im-t  with  cxccu- 
tivo  approval. 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
21.  Tliis  ami'iitlmiiit  was  iiitrnt hired  at 
th«^  nKpicst  of  your  Icjrislativc  cominittoc. 
It  wai*  tk'signeti  to  atkl  a  new  section  to 
the  constitution  by  providing  that  land 
soupht  to  Ix"  acquircfl  under  condemna- 
tion proceetiings  for  street  or  other  public 
improvements  might  extend  to  area.s 
lying  within  150  feet  outside  of  the  actual 
improvement.  The  measure  was  designed 
to  accomplish  that  which  has  fonnerly 
l)een  attempted  by  the  league  under  the 
name  of  "Excess  Condemnation,"  being 
introduced  this  time  under  the  name  of 
"Extended  Eminent  Domain."  It  was 
endorsetl  by  the  City  Planning  section  of 
the  Commonwealth  Club  and  many  other 
organizations  througliout  the  state,  but 
despite  that  fact  sufficient  interest  could 
not  be  arouswl  to  secure  its  approval  by 
the  Senate  Committee. 

Many  other  measures  of  importance 
were  considcre<l  by  your  committee,  in- 
cluding numerous  amendments  to  the 
street  improvement  laws,  most  of  which 
failiti  of  passage.  A  great  man>-  bills 
were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  filing 
of  maps  of  new  tracts  or  subdivisions  of 
land.  One  measure  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  new  map  law  entirely.  These 
bills  were  collected  by  ex-Assemblyman 
Pomeroy,  who  attempted  to  reconcile 
their  various  provisions,  but,  despite  his 
efforts,  the  opposition  of  several  engineers 
of  Santa  Clara  County  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  their  adoption. 

The  significant  feature  of  your  com- 
mittee's experience  at  this  session  of  the 
legislature  was  the  unaccountable  opposi- 
tion   of   the    governor,    who    practically 
nullified  most  of  the  conmiittee's  work. 
RespectfuUv  submitted, 
\V.  .J.  Locke, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
Dated  September  28,  192.5. 


Is  there  anything  further  before  the 
convention  this  morning? 

Mr.  Wright:  1  have  a  matter  which 
I  would  like  to  present  to  the  convention 
while  there  is  a  large  attendance.  Ordi- 
narily, resolutions  are  referred  to  the 
resolution  committee,  and  they  come  in 
sometimes  when  there  is  a  very  small 
number  of  the  delegates  present.  This 
is  not  a  resolution  of  policy,  but  it  is 
simply  a  resolution  of  sympathy  which  I 
would  like  to  offer,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection,  I  would  move  its  adoption. 

"Whereas,  since  the  last  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties, death  has  entered  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  long  been  connected  with  the 
activities  of  the  organization,  and,  where- 
as, those  who  have  been  called  from  the 
field  of  earthly  activities  include  Ernest  J. 
Mott,  for  many  years  the  efficient  and 
courteous  stenographic  reporter  of  the 
League  sessions,  and  Frank  Kasson,  City 
Clerk  of  Palo  .Alto,  a  Past  President  of 
the  Clerks,  .Auditors  and  .Assessors  Sec- 
tion, and 

"Whereas,  word  has  just  been  received 
of  the  death  of  the  sister  of  Harry  G. 
Denton,  City  Clerk  of  Sacramento  and 
President  this  year  of  the  Clerks,  Audi- 
tors and  .Assessors  Section, 

"Now  be  it  Resolved,  that  this  League 
extend  to  those  to  whom  this  deepest 
sorrow  has  come,  its  sincerest  sympathy, 
and 

"That  the  Executive  Secretary  be  and 
he  is  hereby  instructed,  to  embody  this 
Resolution  in  the  minutes  of  the  Leagm 
and  to  transmit  to  the  families  of  Mr 
Mott  and  Mr.  Kasson  and  to  Mr.  Denton 
copies   of  this   resolution." 

Mr.  Wright:  I  would  ask  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  that  resolution. 

(The  motion  is  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously  by  a  rising  vote.) 

The  President:  The  convention  will 
stand  adjourned  until  this  afternoon. 
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REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS   COMMITTEE 


The  \'ice  President:  I  believe  the 
next  matter  in  the  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  B.'icoN:  (Mr.  Bacon  reads  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
which  is  transmitted  herewith.) 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
27th  Annual  Convention  of  the  California 
League  of  Municipalities,  hereby  renders 
its  report. 

Twelve  resolutions  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  eleven  of  which  are  re- 
ported back  to  the  Convention  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  adopted. 

One  resolution  submitted  was  voted 
down  by  the  Committee.  This  resolution 
had  to  do  with  a  special  committee  look- 
ing toward  the  investigation  and  pro- 
motion of  legislation  ha\-ing  to  do  with 
the  disposal  of  industrial  wastes. 

It  was  felt  that  this  matter  is  already 
being  handled  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  duplication  of  effort  is  not 
to  1)6  encouraged. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  recommended  for  passage  by 
the  Convention  are  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1.  Whereas,  the  prob- 
lems of  City  Planning  and  Regional 
Planning  are  receiving  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  progressive  com- 
munities of  the  State  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  extended 
eminent  domain  (connnonly  called  excess 
condemnation)  is  used  in  many  places  to 
the  great  public  benefit, 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  27th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, that  we  again  endorse  the  prin- 
ciples of  Extended  Eminent  Domain,  and 
that  the  President  and  Legislative  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  prepare  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  education  with  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  the  general 
public,  to  the  end  that  an  intelligent  com- 


prehension of  its  excellencies  be  estai)- 
lished,  and  further,  that  the  President 
appoint  Regional  Conmiittees  through- 
out the  state  to  assist  in  this  work. 

Resolution  No.  2.  Whereas,  there  has 
been  introduced  into  CaUfornia  from 
northern  Africa  by  means  of  the  impor- 
tation of  sheep  from  that  continent,  and 
from  earth  brought  as  ship  ballast,  a 
certain  weed  pest  scientifically  known  as 
"tribulus  terrestia,"  connnonly  called 
puncture  vine;  and, 

Whereas,  the  said  puncture  vine  in  re- 
cent 3^ears  has  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  state  of  California  and  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  the  growth  of  many  of 
the  fruit  crops  of  the  state  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  automobiles,  cattle  and  the 
like;  and, 

Whereas,  experience  has  taught  that 
attempts  to  control  and  eradicate  the 
said  vine  on  the  part  of  local  legislative 
bodies  both  city  and  county  have  not  met 
with  adequate  success,  so  that  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  important  that  con- 
certed state-wide  effort  be  made  for  the 
pm'pose  of  stamping  out  this  plant 
menace  which  action  can  only  be  taken 
be  means  of  state  legislation  to  that  end. 
Now  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  By  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  regular  convention  as- 
sembled that  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  said  League  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
instructed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
next  session  of  the  California  Legislature, 
a  bill  for  enactment  into  law  having  for 
its  object-  the  stamping  out  of  puncture 
vine  and  the  said  legislative  committee  is 
hereby  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  California  and 
the  signature  of  the  Governor  thereto. 

Resolution  No.  3.  Whereas,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  recent  decision  ren- 
dered has  held  that  all  fines  levied  by 
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city  rt-conlcre  for  violations  of  the  state 
law,  shall  be  paiil  into  the  County 
Trciusun',  and 

\\lit're!»ii,  the  disposition  of  said  fines 
works  a  gn-at  detriment  to  the  cities  of 
the  State  of  California  and  particular!}- 
to  cities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  class, 

Now  Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the 
legislative  coniniittee  of  this  hoiiy  l)e  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  such  amendments  to  the 
present  existing  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  may  be  necessan*"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  said  fines  turned  over  to 
the  city  treasurer. 

(Reconmiended  and  approved  by  the 
City  Attorneys  Section.) 

Resolution  No.  4.  Wherea.«,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California  relating  to 
cities  of  the  sixth  class,  it  is  mandator}- 
that  the  assessing  of  property  is  a  func- 
tion of  either  the  city  marshal  or  the 
City  Treasurer, 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  and  wisli  of 
some  nmnicipalities  of  the  sixth  class  to 
separate  the  functions  of  assessing  of 
property  and  the  levj'ing  of  taxes  from 
the  respective  offices  to  which  they  arc 
now  attached  anil  to  create  a  separate 
and  distinct  office  for  performing  these 
duties. 

Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  this  League 
be  instructed  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
such  amendments  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  relating  t-o  cities  of 
the  sixth  class  as  will  permit  said  cities. 
at  their  option,  to  separate  the  duties  of 
assessing  and  tax  collection  from  the  re- 
spective offices  to  which  they  are  now- 
attached  and  combine  them  into  inde- 
pendent offices  or  to  effect  a  combination 
with  similar  county  offices. 

Resolution  No.  5.  Resolved,  that  this 
Convention  learns  with  regret  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Windham,  city 
Manager  of  Long  Beach,  so  that  he  has 


lx>en  prevente<i  from  attending  our  meet- 
ings. 

Therefore  we  extend  to  him  our  liest 
wishes  for  his  sp<'('<iy  recoverj-. 

Resolution  No.  6.  Res<jlved,  that  the 
City  Managers'  .\s.sociation  of  California 
endorses  the  affiliation  of  this  Association 
with  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, anil  by  such  affiliation  be  known 
as  the  City  Managers'  Section  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 

Motion  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 
II.  C.  BottorfT.  President. 
T.  J.  .\llen,  Secretan.-. 

Resolved,  that  the  27th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities endorses  the  above  resolution  of 
the  City  Managei-s'  Association  and  urge- 
that  the  nece.s.sary  .steps  be  taken  to  briiii: 
the  affiliation  about. 

Resolution  No.  7.  Resolveil,  that  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  urges 
the  International  .\ssociation  of  City 
Managers  to  hold  tlicir  annual  conven- 
tion at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  192(5. 

And  that  the  Secretary-  be  directed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  International  A.ssn.  of  City 
Managei-s.  to  l)e  ])resente<i  to  the  Inter- 
national .\ssn.  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
this  year. 

Resolution  No.  8.  Whereas,  the  27th 
annual  convention  of  tlie  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municii«vlities  now  drawing  to  n 
close  reveals  the  largest  registered  at- 
tendance in  the  history  of  the  league  and 

Whereas,  the  sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion have  likewise  proven  a  success,  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  our  host,  the  Cit> 
of  Ix)ng  Beach 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  ex- 
press its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  its  officials  and  citizens, 
for  the  many  courtesies  extentled  and  be 
it 

Further  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Convention  be  also  extended  to  the 
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Virginia  Hotel  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  placed  its  facilities  at  our  disposal. 

And  further  resolved  that  we  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  press  for  the 
generous  publicity  given. 

Resolution  No.  9.  Resolved,  that  the 
27tli  annual  convention  of  the  California 
League  of  Municipalities  in  session  at 
Long  Beach  endorses  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  high  dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  at  or  near  Boulder 
Cnayon.  The  dam  to  be  sufficiently  high 
to  fully  control  the  annual  flow  of  the 
river  and  to  permit  of  developing  to  the 
maximum  use  the  waters  there  controlled 
in  the  interest  of 

First,  flood  control;  second,  irrigation; 
third,  power;  all  substantially  as  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  the  Swing-Johnson 
bill. 

Resolved  further,  that  we  recognize 
the  ever-increasing  flood  menace  to  Im- 
perial Valley  and  other  parts  of  California 
and  Arizona;  the  critical  condition  of  not 
only  the  irrigation  supply  but  actual 
need  of  additional  development  to  supply 
domestic  water  to  Southern  California 
cities;  the  complications  involved  and  the 
varied  interests  affected  in  connection 
with  the  Colorado  River  development 
and  the  distribution  of  the  power,  and  we 
believe  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  properly  do  this  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  alone  should 
forever  own,  control,  and  allocate  their 
vast  resources. 

Resolved  further,  that  our  munici- 
palities have  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  Upper  Basin  States,  together  with 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  we  recommend 
to  those  having  in  hand  the  legislation 
that  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  flood  control,  domestic  water,  irri- 
gation water  and  hydro-electric  power, 
may  be  equitably  and  fairly  allotted  to 
promote  mutual  development. 

Resolution  No.  10.  Resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  Committee  of  the  California 


League  of  Municipalities  be  directed  to 
prepare  and  urge  the  passage  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  an  amendment  to  the  penal 
code  making  it  a  felony  for  any  elective 
or  appointive  public  official  to  solicit  or 
receive  a  bribe  or  any  consideration  for 
using  or  proposing  to  use  his  vote  or 
influence  in  connection  with  any  public 
matter  with  which  he  may  have  any 
official  connections  or  vote. 

Resolution  No.  11.  Resolved,  whereas, 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
meets  for  a  serious  purpose  for  the  better- 
ment and  advancement  of  public  affairs 
and  to  build  up  greater  respect  for  a 
municipal  government  and  that  methods 
have  been  used  by  certain  exhibitors, 
some  of  their  methods  of  entertainment 
being  seemingly  even  without  the  law, 
as  for  instance,  the  serving  of  liquor. 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  any  method 
of  entertaimnent  or  other  method  that 
can  not  be  followed  publicly  and  openly 
and  that  exhibit  space  be  refused  any 
such  exhibitor  in  the  future  who  cannot 
or  will  not  observe  this  rule. 

This  report  was  concurred  in  bj^  all 
members  of  the  Resolution  Committee 
present,  Mr.  Ellens  of  Sacramento  being 
absent. 

John  L.  Bacon,  San  Diego. 

Gordon  Whitnall,  Los  Angeles. 

S.  C.  Evans,  Riverside. 

R.  M.  Dorton,  Monterey. 


Proceedings  in  Reference  to  Report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Bacon:  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates: In  rendering  this  report,  it  should 
be  added  that  several  resolutions  were 
received  too  late  to  receive  consideration 
by  the  committee  on  resolutions.  And, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chair  and  the 
Convention  I  should  like  to  bring  up  two 
subjects  which  are  of  importance,  but 
which  were  received  too  late  to  be  given 
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consideration,  as  1  say,  by  the  entire 
committee.  The  first  was  a  resolution 
submitted  by  the  city  of  South  Gate, 
California,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Griley,  city 
clerk.  (Reading.)  This  has  not  received 
consideration  by  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, as  it  was  received  too  late  for 
that  purpose.  I  want  to  say,  incidentally, 
in  connection  with  this,  that  the  chair- 
man requested,  yesterday,  that  resolu- 
tions begin  by  yesterday  noon,  or  at  the 
latest,  last  night.  We  received  resolu- 
tions up  to  11  o'clock  this  morning.  I 
simply  present  this  resolution  without 
comment,  believing  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  this  body. 

Then  a  telegram  was  received,  request- 
ing that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
consider  an  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution, providing  for  a  2  per  cent  in- 
surance tax  for  the  upkeep  of  volunteer 
and  paid  firemen's  pension  funds.  They 
requested  the  indorsement  of  this  League. 
I  attempted  to  get  some  information  re- 
garding this,  even  though  the  telegram 
was  received  very  late,  but,  up  to  date, 
no  member  of  the  committee  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  this  is  about.  It 
seems  to  be  of  importance,  and  if  of 
sufficient  importance,  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  League  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Kiernan  (Sacramento):  I  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  convention  of  firemen 
held  in  the  Hotel  Senator,  at  Sacramento 
a  few  months  ago,  and  there  was  a  very 
heated  discussion  on  this  proposition. 
Mr.  J.  Stephens,  who  represents  the  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  fire  warden 
of  this  state  were  present.  There  was  also 
present  a  San  Francisco  delegation  and 
you  had,  I  think,  two  or  three  Los  .Angeles 
representatives  up  there.  In  fact  prac- 
tically every  large  city,  with  the  exception 
of  pne,  was  represented  at  that  meeting. 
The  idea  was  to  put  a  tax  on  the  foreign 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
this  state,  to  insure  compensation  for  the 
families  of  the   firemen   who   might   lose 


their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Thk  ^'Ic^:  President:  We  will  pass 
that. 

Mr.  Hacon:  This  request  comes  from 
I.  \'.  Johnson,  the  president  of  the  San 
Diego  Fire  Fighters'  -Association  and 
H.  E.  Strasser,  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Firemen's  .Association.  It  seems 
as  if  there  is  some  merit  in  it,  but,  person- 
ally, I  know  nothing  about  it.  This  is  the 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee. 
(Reading  report.) 

Mr.  Bacon:  Do  you  want  to  con- 
sider each  resolution  as  it  is  read?  Shall 
I  read  the  entire  list? 

The  Vice  President:  Read  them  all. 
(.All  are  read  by  Mr.  Bacon.) 

Mr.  B.\con':  The  recommendation  is 
that  these  all  be  adopted  as  read.  This 
report  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  present,  Mr. 
Elkus  of  Sacramento  being  absent.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  present  these  resolutions 
with  the  recommendation  that  the>  lie 
adopted. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  special 
request,  these  will  be  adopted  as  one  re- 
port. Any  remarks?  If  not,  all  of  those 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions as  read  and  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  resolutions  will  say  "aye." 

(Carried.) 

♦     *     *     *     * 

The  Vice  President:  1  think  it  would 
be  in  order  that  the  subject  matter  of 
these  two  communications  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bacon,  that  even  the  committee  had 
not  had  time  to  consider,  be  referred  to 
the  legislative  committee,  the  new  legis- 
lative committee,  that  will  assume  its 
position  at  the  close  of  this  convention. 
Will  there  be  any  objection  to  that?  It 
not,  that  will  be  the  order,  they  will  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  Lynch:  The  clerks,  auditors  and 
assessors'  division  were  not  able  to  sub- 
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mit  their  resolutions  in  time  for  the  action 
of  the  resolutions  committee. 

(Mr.  Lynch  reads  a  resolution.) 
Mr.  Lynch  :  The  purpose  of  that  reso- 
lution is  this:  The  auditors  are  very 
busy  along  the  first  of  the  month  with 
their  auditing,  and  find  it  difficult  to  ar- 
range their  affairs  so  that  they  can  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Leagtie  when  they  are 
held  around  the  first  of  any  month.  Our 
attendance  here,  while  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  division,  would  have  been 
much  larger  if  the  arrangement  could 
have  been  made  to  hold  the  meeting  at  a 
later  time  in  the  month.  We  would 
appreciate  action  by  the  general  assembly 
at  this  time,  so  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  be  instructed  to  take  into 
consideration,  in  arranging  future  pro- 
grams, this  point,  to  the  end  that  the 
clerks,  auditors  and  assessors  can  be 
assured  of  a  larger  attendance. 

A  Delegate:  I  move  that  the  report 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Clark:  As  I  understand  the 
purport  of  that  resolution,  it  asks  that 
the  date  either  be  the  second  or  third 
week  in  September. 

Mr.  Lynch:  Yes,  or  in  any  other 
month;  I  can  amend  that  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Clark:  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind;  it  might  not  be  the  proper  thing, 
always,  to  hold  it  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Lynch:  I  am  sure  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  Vice  President:  The  secretary 
informs  me  that  the  date  of  the  meeting 
is  set  by  the  executive  committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  people  at  the  place 
where  the  convention  is  to  be  held,  so 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
executive  committee. 

Secretary  Locke:  I  will  add  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors  Division, 
that,  naturally,  the  executive  committee, 
in  fixing  the  date  hereafter,  will  take  cog- 


nizance of  this  request  and,  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
observe  it,  we  naturally  would  be  in- 
clined to  comply  with  it. 

(The  motion  is  put  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Lynch:  Another  resolution,  with 
the  end  and  purpose  in  view  that  there  be 
no  lessening  in  attendance. 

(Reading  second  resolution  from  the 
Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors  Division.) 

Mr.  Lynch:  The  purpose  of  that  is 
this:  If  the  convention  is  held  late  and 
seasonal  conditions  do  not  permit,  the 
executive  committee  can  select  another 
meeting  place.  The  appropriate  section 
of  the  constitution  of  the  League  pro- 
vides as  follows:  (Reading  from  the 
constitution.)  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
city  at  Yosemite,  it  seems  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  executive  committee  can 
select  another  place  if  necessary. 

The  Vice  President:  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  while  going  into  that.  Per- 
sonally, I  was  in  favor  of  Sacramento, 
but  as  a  loser,  I  am  going  to  be  a  good 
loser.  I  do  not  believe  that,  at  this 
time,  when  many  of  the  delegates  that 
voted  on  the  place  of  meeting  have  gone, 
that  we  could  consider  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Lynch:    That  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Hildrath:  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  as  read. 

The  motion  is  seconded. 

The  Vice  President:  I  am  informed, 
by  the  secretary,  that  one  of  the  sections 
desires  to  participate  in  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  the  session.  It  is  now  3:20.  We 
will  recess  then  until  3:30.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

(The  resolution  above  referred  to  is 
reread  to  the  convention.) 

The  President:  You  will  remember 
that  last  year  the  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  by  the  executive  committee  be- 
cause, just  before  the  meeting  was  held, 
the  Hotel  Del  Monte  burned  down.    And 
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1  would  say  that  the  executive  committee 
has  such  a  right,  in  case  any  emergency 
occurs.  I  should  say  so  by  all  means. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  clothed  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  latitude. 

Mr.  Sunderland:  I  make  a  point  of 
order,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  executive 
committee  has  the  power  now,  that  the 
resolution  would  be  out  of  order. 

The  Vice  President:  While  you  are 
right,  still  the  matter  is  before  us  and  the 
Chair  is  not  going  to  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  this  matter.    I 


am  going  to  indulge  in  the  time  honored 
custom  of  passing  the  buck. 

Mr.  Sunderland:  I  move,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  now  before 
the  house,  that  this  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

(The  motion  is  seconded.) 

The  Vice  President:  Any  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  each  delegation  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  and  one  vote  alone. 

On  the  roll  call  the  vote  was  as  follows: 
30  ayes,  27  noes. 

The  Nice  President:  The  motion  is 
carried. 


Top-Minnows  Are  Success  in  Visalia. 

That  the  top-minnow  is  a  succo.s.sful  destroyer 
of  mosquito  larvae  is  shown  eonelusively  in 
the  following  from  the  Visalia  Delta: 

"Ten  thousand,  perhaps  more,  gambusia 
afiinis  are  'doing  their  stuff'  for  the  general 
benefit  of  Visalia,  although  not  more  than  a 
dozen  Visalians  know  anything  about  this  truly 
remarkable  work  and  the  general  effei-t  it  is 
having  upon  the  health  and  eontentmeni  of  the 
community.  Kurlhermore  this  tiny  top-min- 
now or  .so-called  'Good-l'"or-Nothing'  fish  whii-h. 
however,  has  a  most  remarkable  appetite  for 
mosquitoes,  mo.sciuito  larvae  or  eggs,  is  propa- 
gating exceedingly  rapidly  and  thus  adding 
more  and  more  of  its  number  to  the  task  of 
keeping  Visalia  free  from  this  pest.  The 
results  have  been  as  remarkable  in  the  Visalia 
section  as  they  have  been  in  other  sections  of 
California  or  elsewhere  where  brought  into  use 
and  it  is  tiuite  evident  that  more  jionds  and 
streams  will  be  stocked  with  the  mmnow  next 
season  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  Delta 
Mosquito  Abatement  district  to  beat  back 
t  he  pest . 

"Last  May  only  a  few  hundred  of  these  tiny 
minnows,  ranging  from  three-fourths  to  an 
inch  and  one-half  in  length,  were  shi|>ped  to 
Superintendent  Percy  Menefee  of  the  Delta 
district  of  which  VLsalia  is  the  center  by  L.  G. 
Lenert,  sanitary  engineer  in  charge  of  mosquito 
abatement  work  for  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health.  They  were  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries 
the  campaign  which  also  includes  oiling  of 


ponds,   cleaning  out   of  weeds,   elimination   of 
g  places  in  back  yards  as  well  as  else- 
where.   They    were   planted    in    the  so-called 


nonui 
brcei 


'clay  pits'  or  city  dump  grounds  just  outside 
the  city  limits  on  the  east.     This  series  of  old 


pits  dug  for  clay  excavation  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  years  ago,  is  always  a  stagnant  breed- 
ing place  with  lules  and  weeds  and  tin  cans  and 
debris.  Cleaning  it  out  is  impossible.  The 
gambusia  afhnis  alone  presented  a  po.ssibility. 

Now  No  Mosquitoes. 

"Today  one  could  spend  hours  along  this 
series  of  ponds  and  never  feel  the  nip  of  a  pro- 
boscis or  hear  the  buzz  of  any  mosquito.  The 
pest  simply  does  nol  exist  at  this  point  which 
formerly  was  the  breeding  ground  for  millions 
of  mosquitoes  which  swept  over  into  the  city 
to  arou.sc  the  ire  of  the  multitude  and  bring 
actual  pain,  suffering  and  sickness.  The  big- 
gest of  all  breeding  grounds  in  the  Visalia 
district  has  been  cleaned  out  comi)letelv 
through  the  energetic  work  of  this  liny  fish 
which,  by  the  way.  docs  not  propagate  through 
the  laying  and  hatching  of  eggs  but  from  direct 
breeding  similar  to  the  whale  though  it  never 
reaches  a  size  greater  than  two  and  one-half 
inches  and  is  chiefly  a  tiny  specimen  about  an 
inch  long. 

"Unfortunately  the  wafer  is  slowly  drying 
up  in  the  clay  pits  and  while  it  will  be  a  mutldy, 
slimy  pond  all  sea.son,  thoroughly  capable  of 
breeding  millions  of  mosquitoes,  it  will  not 
long  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to 
kec])  the  top-minnows  so  rapidly  are  they 
propagating.  Superintendent  Alenefee  admits 
that  he  is  puzzled  over  this  situation  since  there 
is  no  other  water  available  hereabouts  into 
which  the  tiny  life-.savers  may  be  transferred. 
It  looks  as  if  thou.sands  will  die,  but  in  view  of 
their  genuine  value  to  humanity  he  is  trying 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  preventing  this." — 
(From  the  State  Board  of  Health  Weeklv 
Bulletin  of  .\ugust  8,  \925.) 
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Lessons  to  be  Drawn  From  an  Earthquake 


By   Herbert  Nunn 
City  Manager  of  Santa  Barbara 


Meeting  of  the  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Superintendents. 
William  L.  Popp,  Chairman,  presiding. 


The  Ch.airman':     Mr.  Herbert  Xunn,  which  man  particularly  fears:     fire,  flood, 

City   Manager  of  Santa   Barbara,  is  an  wind  storms  and  earthquakes.     Fires  are 

engineer   of  no   mean    standing,    having  had  pretty  generally  all  over  the  United 

been  Engineer  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  States.     No  particular  districts  are  more 


having  in  charge  the  construction  of  the 
Columbia  Highway.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Herbert  Xunn. 

Mr.  Xuxx:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  members  of  the  Municipal  League: 
I  am  to  speak  today  upon  "Lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  an  earthquake."  But  I  am 
going  to  attempt  to  simply  give  you  my 
own  personal  experience,  or  the  experience 
of  the  various  organizations  in  the  city, 
and  allow  you,  largely,  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  I  say  that  because  I  am 
to  be  followed  by  Professor  Wing,  who 
will  touch  upon  the  subject  "Scientific 
Organization  and  Construction."  I  think, 
perhaps,  he  can  draw  these  lessons  some- 
what better  than  I  can.  I  understand 
that  Professor  Willis  is  also  to  speak  to 
you.  He  is  a  man  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  seismic  disturbances.  I  recall  a  little 
story  that  they  tell  on  the  street  in  Santa 
Barbara  about  Professor  Willis.  Professor 
Willis  was  in  Santa  Barbara  during  the 
quake.  I  understand  that  he  was  in  his 
bath  at  the  hotel  at  the  time.  They 
tell  me  that  he  got  up  and  procured  a 
note  pad  and  stop  watch  and  proceeded 
to  take  notes  of  the  quake.  He  may 
tell  you  about  it  this  afternoon.  He  is 
one  of  these  cool  fellows.  But  I  have 
always  wanted  to  ask  Professor  Willis 
why  he  got  back  in  the  bathtub  after  he 
got  his  note  pad. 

There    are    four    destructive    agencies 


subject  to  fires  than  others,  as  far  as  the 
ordinarily  constructed  buildings  are  con- 
cerned, although  they  may  have  more 
fires  in  some  of  the  timber  districts.  Wind 
storms  are  largely  confined  to  the  Middle 
West,  South  and  East.  The  Coast  is 
particularly  free  of  them.  We  are  also 
free  from  floods.  But  we  are  not  free 
from  earthquakes.  If  my  experience  in 
Santa  Barbara  is  worth  anything  to  you — 
and  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  it  is — 
we  must  prepare  and  build  and  organize 
for  future  earthquakes  in  the  state  of 
California.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  have  earthquakes 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  are  very  much  more  apt  to  have  them 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  California 
especially,  from  just  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  earthquake  at  Santa  Barbara  came 
at  6:42  on  June  29th  of  this  year.  The 
first  shock  lasted  about  18  seconds.  It 
was  followed  by  a  shock  with  a  few  sec- 
onds interval  lasting  approximately  15 
seconds.  That  was  followed  by  still 
another  shock,  with  a  few  seconds  in- 
terval, of  about  five  seconds.  For  about 
20  minutes,  the  earth  continued  to  shake 
and  tremble  at  intervals.  I  recall  that 
that  particular  morning  I  was  just  getting 
up,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with 
my  back  facing  the  southwest,  and  the 
shock  came  suddenly,  throwing  me  upon 
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my  back.  And,  by  the  way,  these  earth- 
quake shocks  come  suddenly. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  a  little  story 
about  how  sudden  that  is.  Up  in  the 
Arlington  Hotel  there  was  a  waitress  who 
had  been  there  many  years,  and  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  institution.  But,  tor 
a  few  days  preceding  these  shocks,  she 
had  been  a  little  obstreperous,  and  they 
had  had  some  trouble  with  her.  Mr. 
Richmond  called  her  in  and  told  her  that, 
if  he  had  any  more  trouble,  he  was  going 
to  discharge  her,  that  she  would  have  to 
be  very  careful  and  keep  up  on  her  toes. 
The  morning  of  the  shock  she  was  a  few- 
minutes  late.  It  was  her  duty  to  throw 
the  switch  that  lit  the  dining  room  in  the 
hall.  She  came  into  the  hall  and  pulled 
the  switch  and  the  whole  building  started 
to  fall  down.  And,  as  she  ran  out  of  the 
hall  toward  the  office,  she  called  out, 
"My  God,  what  have  I  done  now?  I  will 
get  canned  sure." 

So  these  shocks  come  very  suddenly. 
The  one  at  Santa  Barbara  came  with  a 
sharp  thrust  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest,  followed  by  a  very  rapid 
vibration.  I  know  that  everything  in 
my  own  home  was  rattling,  the  roof  was 
jumping,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  stay  on 
your  feet.  It  is  not  always  the  vibration 
that  does  the  damage.  It  is  not  always 
the  sharp  thrust  that  does  the  damage, 
although  it  may  be  both. 

Santa  Barbara  is  laid  out  like  most 
American  cities,  the  streets  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  main  business 
street  and  parallel  streets  run  northwest 
and  southeast.  Practically  all  of  the 
other  streets  are  at  right  angles  to  that 
particular  district.  The  earth  wave  or 
shock  traveling  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, or  southwest  to  northeast,  would 
approach  the  main  business  street  at  a 
perpendicular  angle,  that  is,  the  wave 
would  travel  so  that  it  would  strike  the 
entire  street  at  the  same  time.  I  want 
you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  it  is  an 


important  feature.  The  buildings  on 
these  particular  streets  all  appeared  to 
move  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  The 
wave  striking  from  the  east  rocked  the 
buildings  from  the  rear  end  towards  the 
street,  or  from  the  front  end  towards  the 
rear,  depending  upon  which  side  of  the 
street  they  were  on.  All  of  these  build- 
ings were  diagonally  cracked  on  the  sides, 
rocked  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
with  those  that  did  not  fall,  the  fronts 
and  rears  were  very  little  damaged.  -And 
it  is  my  theory — and  I  think  the  theory 
of  others  who  have  studied  the  situation — 
that  the  direction  of  the  shock  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  destruction  caused. 
However,  there  is  no  lesson,  particularly, 
to  be  drawn  from  that,  except  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  must  meet  so  many 
conditions,  and  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  construction  that  will  resist  earth- 
quakes. 

I  am  going  to  describe  what  actually 
happened  during  the  'quake  as  regards 
the  city  organization.  As  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  somewhat  from  my  tright,  I 
left  for  the  city  hall,  and  I  found,  upon 
reporting  there,  that  practically  the  head 
of  each  department  was  already  there,  or 
arrived  soon  after.  The  City  Engineer's 
department  was  assigned  to  the  rescue 
work.  Mr.  Morrison,  our  City  Engineer, 
took  charge  of  that,  procured  steam 
shovels  and  started  for  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  and  the  San  Marcos  Building,  and 
proceeded  to  rescue  those  that  were 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The  City 
Water  Works  Engineer  had  already  gone 
to  work  with  his  crews,  had  assigned  his 
men  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
within  30  minutes  had  stopped  practically 
every  place  in  the  city  mains  within  the 
system,  by  cutting  them  off  through  the 
valves.  The  Fire  Department  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  string  hose  from  the 
water  front  along  the  docks,  and  had 
taken  other  precautions   to  protect  the 
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Pavements  Remain 
True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
advantages  of  Concrete  Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3,300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements — more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry,  Concrete  Pavements  are  skidproof.  They  are  free  of 
bumps  and  holes.  Built  according  to  present-day  high  standards,  they 
withstand  the  pounding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of  desert  sun,  their  surface 
remains  true. 

And  should  night  overtake  you,  you  can  follow  the  light  gray  surface 
of  Concrete  easily  and  with  every  sense  of  security. 

Think,  too,  of  the  all  around  economy  of  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets 
— the  saving  in  gasoline,  the  longer  life  of  your  car — repairs  built  out, 
maintenance  built  in — no  royalties  in  their  cost. 

Remember  that  standard  Concrete  Pavement  is  made  of  a  definitely 
proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  held  together 
by  that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal  service  to  offer 
individuals  or  communities.  This  service  is  designed  to  give  you  more 
for  your  money — whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.     Write  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

785  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

548  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 

"OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES" 
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city  from  fire.  Many  volunteers  had 
been  called  in. 

I  might  describe  our  water  system  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  draw  certain  con- 
clusions. Our  water  system  is  composed 
of  a  large  reservoir  known  as  the  Gi- 
braltar Reservoir  and  dam  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  water  is  led 
from  that  reservoir,  the  capacity  being 
about  four  and  a  half  million  gallons, 
through  a  tunnel  four  and  a  half  miles 
long,  to  the  ocean  side,  or  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  side  of  the  Santa  Inez  range. 
From  there  it  is  led  into  the  city,  through 
a  conduit,  passing  through  a  surge  cham- 
ber, and  from  that  point  there  are  several 
mains  scattered  about  the  city,  one 
known  as  the  Sheffield  Reservoir.  The 
dam  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
was  not  injured.  The  tunnel  was  not 
injured.  The  conduit  from  the  portal 
of  the  tunnel  to  the  city  was  uninjured. 
One  sixteen  inch  main  leading  from  a 
reservoir,  known  as  No.  3  reservoir,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city  was  broken  off. 
The  Sheffield  reservoir  was  completely 
destroyed.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
particularly  strong  disturbance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dam,  the  dam  being  wet 
underneath,  it  simply  floated  out,  allow- 
ing all  the  water  to  escape  at  one  time. 
This  water  flowed  down  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  inundated 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that  is 
this:  that  reservoirs  should  be  distrib- 
uted around  about  a  city,  not  because 
there  is  any  particular  danger,  or  any 
very  grave  danger  of  a  reservoir  that  is 
properly  constructed  being  destroyed,  but 
it  will  give  you  a  better  system  of  grid- 
ironing  your  water  system  throughout 
the  city,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  quake, 
which  might  hereafter  come  in  any  city 
within  this  state,  your  water  can  be  di- 
verted by  by-passing  in  such  a  way  that 
the  city  will  not  be  deprived  of  water  in 
the  case  of  heavy  fires  or  for  domestic 


consumption.  The  actual  destruction  in 
the  water  system  was  practically  con- 
fined to  this  particular  reservoir. 

The  sewage  system  did  not  fare  so  well. 
It  happened  to  be  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  in  a  sandy  district  where  the 
motion  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  more 
violent.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that,  in 
many  districts  or  in  sandy  districts,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  motion  that  does 
not  exist  in  harder  material.  The  plant 
itself  was  practically  destroyed.  The 
entire  building  was  in  ruins.  The  pumps 
were  left  intact.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  what  happened  to  the  outfall 
sewer  from  that  point  out  into  the  ocean, 
a  44-inch  pipe  line  weighing  about  five 
and  a  half  tons  to  the  joint,  12-foot  joints. 
This  pipe  was  moved  about  in  such  a 
way  that  it  varies,  both  laterally  and 
vertically,  as  much  as  18  inches  in  each 
100  feet.  All  of  the  joints  were  battered 
and  torn  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire 
pipe  line  must  be  taken  out  and  rejoined. 
It  is  almost  a  complete  loss  except  the 
loss  of  the  pipe  joints  themselves. 

As  regards  the  building  construction 
in  Santa  Barbara,  that  is  a  rather  difficult 
problem.  We  learned  there  many  les- 
sons in  regard  to  construction.  One  of 
them  is  that  low  buildings,  built  of 
flexible  materials,  are  exceedingly  safe. 
I  mean  by  that  the  wooden  construction, 
small  homes,  wooden  frame  work,  with 
plaster,  is  an  exceedingly  safe  construc- 
tion. We  learned  that  two-story  build- 
ings and  above  must  be  built  exceedingly 
strong,  although  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  flimsy  buildings,  two 
or  three  stories  high,  stood.  Brick  con- 
struction, generally  speaking,  was  de- 
stroyed. If  the  building  did  not  actually 
collapse,  it  was  badly  cracked,  and  badly 
damaged.  Exceedingly  rigid  construc- 
tion, such  as  brick,  is  not  good  construc- 
tion for  earthquakes.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  there  is  that  there  is  a  limit 
of  height  for  that  particular  type  of  con- 
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struction,  probably  two  stories.  1  would 
not  like  to  make  that  positive,  but  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  three. 

The  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
and  the  steel  concrete  construction,  ot' 
which  there  was  only  one  building,  I  mean 
one  of  steel  concrete  or  steel  framework, 
and  there  were  three  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, stood  the  shock  very  well  indeed. 
One  of  the  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
collapsed.  The  only  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  that  is  that  reinforced  concrete,  if  it 
is  used,  must  be  well  constructed,  well 
designed,  with  a  good  factor  of  safety. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  in  steel  concrete 
construction,  and  I  believe  that  the 
scientists  are  now  working  upon  a  method 
to  give  us  a  somewhat  more  flexible  joint. 
It  has  generally  been  considered  that,  in 
extremely  rigid  steel  construction,  there 
was  liable  to  be  failure  of  the  rivets. 

The  Arlington  building  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  combination  type  of 
structure.  The  building  is  practically 
one  hundred  per  cent  destroyed,  still 
standing,  but  practically  destroyed.  It 
was  a  combination  structure,  reinforced 
concrete,  wooden  framework,  veneer, 
some  brick  walls,  and  some  wooden  walls. 
The  building  did  not  vibrate  together  and, 
consequently,  the  great  mass  was  prac- 
tically totally  destroyed.  It  will  all  have 
to  come  down.  The  California  Hotel  is 
often  pointed  at  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
how  not  to  construct.  It  was  a  four 
story  building,  the  entire  inside  being  of 
wooden  partitions,  wooden  floors,  very 
light,  the  outside  being  of  brick  walls. 
The  walls  fell  away  from  the  building 
entirely,  leaving  the  entire  structure 
standing  intact,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
walls.  If  the  building  had  been  properly 
constructed — and  that  is  one  of  the  in- 
consistencies of  discussing  earthquake 
construction — if  it  had  been  properly  con- 
structed and  tied  together,  the  chances 
are  that  the  entire  building  would  have 


collapsed.  As  it  was,  with  more  than  a 
hundred  people  in  the  hotel,  there  was 
not  a  single  life  lost,  and  I  believe  no  one 
was  injured. 

Most  ot  the  destruction  on  State  street 
was  confined  to  the  collapse  of  cornices, 
the  falling  in  of  fire  walls  which  partially 
destroyed  roofs,  the  falling  of  chimneys, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  destruction 
was  not  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very   few,   poorly   constructed   buildings. 

As  regards  municipal  improvements, 
the  street  pavements  were  not  badly  de- 
stroyed. The  pavement  known  as  the 
"Boulevard"  on  the  waterfront  was  very 
badly  cracked  because  of  its  location  in  a 
sandy  district,  not  entirely  destroyed, 
but  very  badly  cracked.  The  City  Hall 
itself  was  not  destroyed.  There  were 
many  other  large  buildings,  however, 
throughout  the  city,  of  all  types  of  con- 
struction, and  I  wish  to  say  here  that 
every  type  of  construction  failed.  The 
Samarkand  was  a  combination  type  struc- 
ture, wood,  reinforced  concrete  and  brick, 
and  it  is  practically  a  failure.  The  hos- 
pital was  a  reinforced,  steel  frame  con- 
struction, with  tile  interior  walls  and 
outside  walls.  It  is  practically  100% 
destroyed.  The  walls  fell  in  and  many 
of  the  columns  are  fractured,  in  fact,  the 
building  is  a  complete  wreck. 

The  only  statement  that  can  be  made 
in  regard  to  construction  for  earthquakes, 
and  that  we  are  positive  about,  is  that 
buildings  should  be  low,  not  high.  With 
certain  types  of  construction,  perhaps,  in 
earthquake  districts,  for  instance,  with 
concrete  and  steel,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  they  can  be  constructed  for 
six  or  eight  stories  safely.  How  much 
higher  we  do  not  know.  Brick,  not  more 
than  three,  and,  possibly,  not  exceeding 
two.  Hollow  tile  should  never  go  beyond 
a  single  story,  unless  it  is  used  in  combi- 
nation. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  we  had  never 
thought,  at  that  time  in  Santa  Barbara, 
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of  having  a  catastrophe,  and  when  it 
came,  the  various  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, not  having  any  training,  did  not 
understand  how  to  function  together, 
and  how  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts.  And 
I  would  like  to  bring  that  lesson  home  to 
you,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
get  the  heads  of  your  departments  to- 
gether occasionally,  and  have  a  little 
discussion  of  what  would  happen  in  the 
case  of  a  catastrophe.  You  say,  it  is  re- 
mote, it  is  not  likely.  We  hope  it  won't 
be  severe.  It  may  not  be  an  earthquake. 
It  may  be  a  fire,  it  may  be  a  flood.  It 
may  be  something  minor,  but,  neverthe- 
less, your  citizens  would  appreciate  it  if 
your  departments  would  function  orderly 
and  promptly.  Santa  Barbara  had  all  of 
these  particular  catastrophes  happen 
within  a  period  of  two  weeks.  We  had  an 
earthquake  on  Monday  morning.  It  was 
followed  throughout  the  day  by  minor 
shocks.  On  the  following  Friday  we  had 
a  rather  severe  quake.  On  the  following 
Friday,  two  weeks,  we  had  a  storm  which 
was  almost  unknown  in  California,  a 
rather  heavy  storm  with  a  water  spout, 
lightning  and  thunder.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  we  had  what  is  known  as  a 
"Santa  Ana."  Most  of  you  know  what 
that  is.  That  is  a  very  hot  wind  blowing 
from  the  north.  I  recall  that,  at  11 
o'clock  that  night,  it  was  91  degrees  by 


the  thermometer  in  my  home.  That 
was  followed  by  a  grass  fire  on  Mission 
Ridge  that  swept  down  into  the  city.  All 
four  of  these  destructive  agencies  were 
at  work  within  the  city  within  a  period 
of  two  weeks.  It  behooves  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  this  particular  work  to 
look  after  his  organization,  to  see  that  he 
has  an  organization  that  will  function  in 
time  of  disaster. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  this 
speech.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with 
you  and  tell  you  that  I  have  only  had  a 
few  hours  to  prepare  it.  I  just  received 
a  telegram,  a  short  while  ago,  that  my 
mother  had  passed  away,  and  I  am  really 
not  feeling  in  a  condition  to  talk,  and  I 
am  going  to  beg  you  to  excuse  me. 
(Applause.) 

The  Ch.4irman:  Following  Mr.  Nunn's 
most  interesting  talk,  we  will  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Professor  C.  E.  Wing 
speak  on  "Lessons  to  be  drawn  from  an 
Earthquake."  Professor  is  not  only  head 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  Stanford  University,  but  is  a  leading 
authority  on  structural  design.  Pro- 
fessor Wing  will  probably  tell  you  how  to 
construct  buildings  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  collapsing  in  earthquakes.  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  Professor  Wing. 
(Applause.) 


Protection  Against  Damage  By  Earthquakes 


Bv  Prof.  C.  E.  Wing 


The  people  of  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  States  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  earthquake  shocks  and  their  effects. 

Within  the  last  year  there  have  been 
earthquake  disturbances,  of  greater  or 
less  intensity,  widely  distributed  through- 


out the  country,  culminating  in  the 
recent  seriously  destructive  shock  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Within  the  recollection  of  the  older 
members  of  the  present  generation  two 
other  shocks  have  occurred  in  the  United 
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States  of  approximately  equal  intensity — 
that  of  Charleston  in  1886,  and  San 
Francisco  in  1906. 

That  the  experiences  of  the  past  genera- 
tion are  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  next 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  Where 
the  damage  is  most  likely  to  occur  is 
more  difficult  to  determine. 

The  fact  that  within  the  past  year 
seismic  disturbance  has  been  generally 
noted  in  such  widely  distributed  areas 
as  New  England,  Illinois,  Montana  and 
California,  would  indicate  that  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  United  States,  if  any, 
that  before  the  end  of  this  century  may 
not  be  visited  by  a  shock  of  destructive 
mtensity. 

Fortunately,  in  the  past  the  loss  of  life 
by  earthquake  in  the  United  States  has 
been  relatively  small. 

The  danger  of  such  loss  in  the  future 
will  increase  with  increasing  density  of 
population,  and  the  next  generation  may 
experience  at  some  place  in  this  country 
a  disaster  such  as  those  of  Tokio,  Messina 
or  Lisbon. 

While  the  facts  as  stated  above  are  not 
to  be  ignored,  neither  are  they  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.    . 

In  addition  to  earthquake,  there  will 
be  disasters  due  to  fire,  tornado,  flood, 
famine  and  pestilence,  any  one  of  which 
will  probably  take  a  greater  toll  of  life 
and  property  in  a  generation  than  the 
most  spectacular  of  earth  crust  dis- 
turbances. 

Like  the  dog  afflicted  with  fleas  just  so 
he  will  not  forget  he  is  a  dog,  human 
beings  will  probably  continue  to  be 
afflicted  with  earthquakes  just  so  we 
shall  not  feel  that  we  are  omnipotent. 

Recently  in  looking  over  an  old  family 
bible,  the  writer  ran  across  the  following 
note  on  the  margin: 

"O  unhappy  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  in  the  years  1793  and  1795  did  re- 
ceive a  ruinous  blow  with  the  malignant 
or  vellow  fever,  which  is  sent  the  second 


and  third  time  into  those  cities  I  fear 
for  want  of  a  timely  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.  *  *  *  *  q  if 
the  inhabitants  of  our  land  would  break 
off  their  sins  and  iniquities  and  sin  no 
more,  lest  this  overflowing  scourge  under 
which  some  of  our  cities  have  severely 
smarted  should  be  commissioned  to  visit 
our  land  throughout." 

Judging  by  recent  events,  it  would  not 
be  hard  today  to  secure  numerous  ad- 
herents to  a  similar  propaganda  regarding 
earthquakes. 

Of  all  the  so-called  "Acts  of  God"  to 
which  human  beings  are  subjected  on  this 
restless  sphere  called  earth,  earthquakes 
are  perhaps  the  hardest  to  foretell  and 
the  results  most  difficult  to  guard  against. 

However,  the  causes  of  earthquakes 
are  less  mysterious  to  scientifically  trained 
minds  today  than  the  causes  of  yellow 
tever  were  to  the  generation  of  our  great 
grandfathers,  and  possibly  our  great 
grandchildren  may  be  able  to  predict  the 
time  and  place  of  earthquake  shocks 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

In  the  meantime,  about  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  assume  that  somewhere  in  the 
Unitecf  States  about  every  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  there  will  be  a  munici- 
pality that  may  suffer  damage  by  earth- 
quake to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the 
value  of  its  improvements,  and  this 
earthquake  damage  to  improved  property 
may  be  increased  by  subsequent  fire  loss. 

In  addition  to  property  damage,  there 
may  be  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  life. 

Anything  involving  loss  of  life  should 
be  given  serious  consideration,  but  there 
is  no  justification  for  becoming  hysterical 
about  it.  For  the  average  individual, 
the  danger  of  death  from  fire  is  probably 
many  times  greater  than  the  danger  of 
death  by  earthquake.  ' 

Nor  is  a  possible  average  annual  loss 
of  a  few  thousandths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  improved  property  in 
the  United  States  sufficient  iustification 
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for  insurance  companies  to  unduly  in- 
crease the  rates  of  earthquake  insurance 
immediately  after  a  destructive  earth- 
quake has  occurred.  Such  action  is  too 
much  like  adding  insult  to  injury,  unless 
it  can  be  justified  by  carefully  analyzed 
statistics  based  upon  thoroughly  reliable 
data. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  helpful  lines  of 
investigation  the  seismologists  can  under- 
take is  the  preparation  of  an  earthquake 
probability  map  of  the  United  States 
which  could  be  used  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  equitably  vary  the  cost  ot 
earthquake  insurance  in  different  local- 
ities. 

In  this  way  those  regions  deemed 
especially  sinful  can  forestall  the  effects 
of  a  just  visitation  by  paying  for  the 
same  in  advance. 

Charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear  as  a 
general  policy  is  no  more  justified  tor 
insurance  companies  than  for  transpor- 
tation companies. 

Insurance  is  possibly  just  as  much  a 
public  utility  as  water,  light,  power  or 
transportation.  Certainly  it  is  the  duty 
of  municipal  authorities  to  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  secure  just  and 
equitable  rates  of  insurance  for  their 
communities  and,  by  co-operation  with 
organizations  of  underwriters,  enact  such 
legislation  as  is  economically  justified 
tending  to  minimize  earthquake  damage 
when  destructive  shocks  occur.  > 

Insurance  companies  recognize  well 
planned  legislation  lessening  fire  hazards 
by  a  reduction  in  rates,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  do  the  same  when  efforts 
are  made  by  municipalities  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  loss  by  earthquake  shocks. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  ways 
and  means  by  which  a  municipal  govern- 
ment can  reduce  the  chances  of  loss  by 
earthquake. 

To  tliscuss  the  question  intelligently 
requires   a   brief  resume   of  the   kind   of 


damage  most  likely  to  occur  to  city 
structures. 

To  begin,  it  can  be  assumed  as  an 
axiom  that  given  an  earthquake  strong 
enough,  nothing  that  man  can  build  will 
escape  damage,  especially  if  the  structure 
is  located  on  the  fault  line,  movement 
along  which  causes  the  earth  vibration. 

The  so-called  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  1906  was  caused  by  a  slip  along  the 
San  Andreas  fault.  The  land  on  one 
side  of  this  fault  moved  north,  and  that 
on  the  other  moved  south.  The  maxi- 
mum movement  near  Point  Arena,  on 
the  north  was  approximately  fifteen  feet. 
At  this  point  the  fault  line  disappears  in 
the  ocean  to  the  northwest. 

The  movement  extended  to  the  south- 
east some  one  hundred  miles. 

The  vibration  of  the  earth  adjacent  to 
the  fault  caused  serious  earthquake  dam- 
age to  cities  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
the  fault  from  Santa  Rosa  on  the  north 
to  Salinas  on  the  south. 

The  recent  Santa  Barbara  movement 
was  much  more  limited  in  area  affected, 
but,  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  city  to  the 
center  of  disturbance,  the  damage  to 
structures  was  approximately  the  same. 

While  in  this  day  and  age  one  may  not 
be  willing  to  admit  that  earthquakes  are 
a  visitation  from  God  on  a  community 
because  of  its  sins,  yet  surely  there  is 
nothing  like  an  earthquake  for  revealing 
structural  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. 

Types  of  structures  in  the  inverse  order 
of  their  susceptibility  to  damage  by 
earthquake  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

First.  Timber  frame  structures.  This 
class  includes  most  of  the 
dwellings  in  California  com- 
munities and,  in  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  population,  many 
of  the  schools,  churches  and 
other  public  buildings. 
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Choose  a  pavement  type  as  you  would 
an  automobile 

Before  buying  an  automobile  you  would 
look  around  and  compare  prices  and  models. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  your  final 
choice  would  depend  upon  answers  to  these 
questions:  How  much  will  it  cost?  How  long 
will  it  last?  How  much  upkeep  cost?  How 
well  will  it  serve?  How  does  it  look? 

And  these  are  precisely  the  questions  that 
should  be  answered  in  choosing  a  pavement 
type. 

Investigate  pavements  in  other  cities  and 
counties  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  true  of 
asphaltic  concrete  pavements: 

They  usually  cost  less  to  construct  than  other  hard- 
surface  types. 

They  have  unequaled  service  records — many  in 
service  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

They  cost  considerably  less  for  upkeep  than  other 
hard-surface  types  many  with  service  records  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  without  upkeep  cost. 

They  are  opened  to  traffic  within  a  few  hours  after 
being  laid     no  detours,  no  inconvenience. 

They  are  pleasing  in  appearance  and  more  restful 
to  the  eye  of  the  motorist  than  types  with  a  glaring 
surface. 

Why  not  choose  your  pavements  as  you 
would  an  automobile?  Investigate,  compare 
— then  choose  the  best. 
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Second.  Structures  with  masonry  walls 
.such  as  brick,  stone,  hollow 
tile,  concrete  blocks  and  much 
reinforced  concrete  work. 
Third.  Steel  frame  structures  in 
which  the  steel  is  protected  by 
a  casing  of  concrete. 

In  this  class  may  also  be  in- 
cluded the  best  types  of  rein- 
forced   concrete     work,     but 
only  the  best. 
In  the  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara   earthquakes    it    may    be    roughly 
estimated   that  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  economic  loss  due  to  the  shock  was 
from  damage  to  structures  of  the  second 
class. 

This  being  the  case,  the  first  remedy  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  layman  would  be  to 
legislate  against  this  type  of  construction. 
Economically  this  is  impracticable, 
because  the  fire  hazard  from  timber  con- 
struction in  closely  built  business  dis- 
tricts is  too  great,  and  the  rental  value  of 
most  of  the  space  in  the  business  district 
of  cities  of  less  than  40,000  population  is 
too  low  to  justify  buildings  of  steel  frame 
construction. 

Assuming  that  in  all  cities  regardless  of 
size  there  is  at  present,  and  economically 
must  continue  to  be,  a  large  financial  in- 
vestment in  buildings  constructed  of  unit 
masonry,  how  best  can  a  municipality 
minimize  the  danger  of  economic  loss  of 
life  from  earthquake  destruction  of  build- 
ings of  this  type? 


Inspection  of  an  area  where  the  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed  by  earthquake 
gives  evidence  that  the  damage  has  been 
largely  caused  by 

First.      Poor  design. 

Second.  Poor  material. 

Third.     Poor  workmanship, 
and  that  where  design,  material  and  work- 
manship are  of  the  best,  relatively  little 
damage  has  been  done. 

Nearly  all  cities  have  adequate  laws 
providing  building  codes  that  cover  all 
phases  of  building  construction,  but  have 
largely  neglected  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
properly  enforced.  Failure  of  law  en- 
forcement is  perhaps  a  besetting  sin  in  all 
American  communities,  and  is  why  earth- 
quake damage  has  in  some  instances  been 
as  high  as  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
improvements  instead  of  two  per  cent. 

Of  the  causes  of  damage  just  mentioned, 
poor  workmanship  is  probably  more  re- 
sponsible for  loss  than  either  of  the 
others. 

In  one  case  known  to  the  writer  four 
public  buildings  were  built  to  identical 
plans  and  specifications;  two  were  badly 
damaged  by  earthquake  and  two  were 
comparatively  intact. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  with 
the  first  two  the  inspection  was  lax  and 
with  the  last  two  the  inspection  was 
rigid. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  un- 
safe condition  of  most  of  the  buildings 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be 
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divided  between  the  owner,  builder  and 
designer,  with  the  greatest  rc'spfjnsibility 
on  the  owner  for,  after  all  has  been  said, 
it  is  pressure  from  the  owner  that  leads 
the  designer  to  "take  a  chance,"  and 
excessive  competition  that  leatis  the 
builder  to  "bid  too  low." 

To  sum  up,  two  lines  of  action  are 
suggested. 

First.  To  revise  somewhat  our  present 
building  codes  in  regard  to  provision  for 
capacity  to  withstand  the  action  of 
lateral  forces  (so-called  wind  loads),  and 
possibly  to  vary  such  requirements  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  soil  on 
which  the  structure  is  founded.  It  is 
known  that  structures  designed  to  with- 
stand safely  a  lateral  force  of  thirty 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  vertical  eleva- 
tion have  withstood  severe  earthquake 
shocks  without  great  damage. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  lime 
mortar  does  not  form  an  adequate  bond 
for  unit  masonry  construction,  nor  can 
such  units  be  held  together  by  cement 
mortar  under  earthquake  shock,  unless 
the  units  are  saturated  with  water  before 
laying — not  merely  wet. 

The  details  of  these  revisions  should  be 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  under- 
writer boards  and  arrangements  made 
whereby  communities  strictly  adhering 
to  same  can  receive  the  benefit  of  reduced 
insurance  rates. 

Second.  Exercise  the  police  power  to 
protect  life  by  requiring  fees  for  building 
permits  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  bureau  of  inspection  of  the 
department  of  engineering  organized  to 
check  all  designs  and  specifications  in 
detail,  and  provide  continuous  inspection 


to  sec  that  the  same  are  rigidly  enforced 
without   fear  or  favor. 

This  is  theoretically  the  organization 
that  most  cities  have  today. 

Practically,  inspection  has  been  a 
failure;  possibly  ilue  to  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  to  qualify  as  an  in- 
spector, the  applicant  must  first  qualify 
as  a  designer.  To  be  a  good  inspector 
one  must  have  practical  experience,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  any  one  with 
practical  experience  will  make  a  good 
inspector. 

It  is  believed,  that  carrying  out  these 
suggestions  will  increase  the  stability  of 
the  ordinary  business  building  in  the 
average  sized  town  several  hundred  per 
cent,  without  materially  increasing  the 
cost. 

But  to  accomplish  this  result  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  trained  men  with 
adequate  compensation. 

The  Chairma.v:  I  regret  that  Pro- 
fessor Willis  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to 
us  this  afternoon.  Professor  Willis,  the 
head  of  the  geology  department  of  the 
University  of  Stanford,  is  known  as  the 
man  who  went  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
experience  the  earthquake.  We  hope 
that  if  he  reaches  here  some  time  in  the 
next  day  or  two  we  will  have  him  speak 
to  us.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
Mr.  John  J.  Backus,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  of  I.os  Angeles,  President  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Building  Officials  confer- 
ence, will  be  able  to  speak  to  us  on 
"Uniform  Building  Regulations,"  which 
will  be  along  the  line  of  the  discussion 
that  we  have  had  this  afternoon.  (.Ap- 
plause.) 
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Publicity  as  an  Aid  to  Municipal  Government. 


Honorable   Frank.   D.  Strincham. 


OUTLINE 

1.  Publicity  and  what  it  means. 
Public  Opinion. 

2.  Private  Corporations. 

3.  Public  Relations  Counsel. 

4.  England,  German  Cities. 

5.  American   Municipal   Publications. 

6.  Berkeley's  Publicity. 

7.  Examples  of  Local  Publicit)'. 

8.  Publicity  Methods. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  will  be  more 
or  less  a  plea  for  greater  publicity  ot 
municipal  activities.  I  exclude  from  this 
discussion  the  subject  of  advertising  a 
city  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new- 
comers, and  refer  to  a  publicity  that  will 
result  in  more  effective  government. 

If  democracy  is  going  to  succeed  the 
electorate  must  be  enlightened  at  all 
times  and  upon  all  subjects.  The  in- 
stances of  unintelligent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people  are  altogether  1:oo 
numerous;  and  unintelligent  action  is  not 
generally  due  to  willful  disregard  of  what 
is  right.  It  is  rather  traceable  to  misin- 
formation or  ignorance.  Bad  government 
will  thrive  for  years  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  know  that  it  is  bad,  and 
good  government  will  fall  in  a  short  time 
for  want  of  support  if  the  people  are 
erroneously  led  to  believe  that  it  is  bail. 

Daniel  Webster  said  "Knowledge  is 
the  only  foundation  both  of  the  love  and 
of  the  principles  of  human  liberty." 


In  the  last  analysis  a  republic  is  ruled 
by  public  opinion,  and  a  public  opinion 
that  is  not  based  on  facts  or  real  under- 
standing is  dangerous. 

It  requires  labor  and  effort  to  build  up 
and  maintain  a  sound  public  opinion  and 
we  are  prone  to  drift  and  neglect  pub- 
licity in  municipal  matters  until  a  crisis 
arises.  We  then  suddenly  launch  a  cam- 
paign of  education  and  try  to  cram  the 
public  with  information  like  a  school  boy 
for  an  examination.  As  Charles  F.  Hig- 
ham  says  in  his  book  "Looking  Forwarti": 
"We  have  a  democratic  theory  of  govern- 
ment— the  will  of  the  people  counts — and 
a  thoroughly  autocratic  neglect  of  the 
judgment  of  those  people  whose  will  we 
contend  is  all-powerful." 

I  believe  that  every  State  and  every 
City  should  have  a  publicity  department. 
The  Government  should  lead  and  not 
follow  its  constituent  group  of  citizens, 
and  it  cannot  successfully  lead  without 
imagination  and  without  publicity. 

All  of  the  important  public  service  cor- 
porations studiously  work  to  create  a 
public  opinion  favorable  to  their  opera- 
tions. You  are  familiar  with  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  the  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Company  antl  the  Los  Angeles 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Private 
concerns  employ  what  they  call  "public 
relations  counsel,"  and  the  demand  for 
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this  service  has  crcatcil  a  new  profession 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Fdw.  I.. 
Bernays  in  his  IxKik  "Crystallizing  Public 
Opinion"  (pulilishcil  in  191^1  gives  many 
interesting  examples  ol  the  devices  used 
hy  these  experts  in  order  to  mold  or 
create  public  opinion.  He  refers  to  a 
story  in  a  New  York  newspaper  which 
set  out  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so  much 
what  a  man  did  as  the  way  it  was  heralded 
which  insures  his  place  in  history.  "You 
know  Paul  Revere,"  he  said,  "but  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  two  other  fellows 
who  rode  that  night  to  arouse  the 
countryside — did  Revere  make  history 
or  did  Longfellow?"  Do  you  know 
that  both  Paul  Revere  and  William 
Dawes  rode  from  Old  South  Church  to 
Concord  and  gave  the  alarm— only  Wil- 
liam Dawes  went  by  Roxbury  and  Paul 
Revere  by  Charleston. 

Just  three  months  ago  I  listened  to  an 
interesting  address  by  one  of  these  public 
relations  counsel,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
all  successful  advertising  (and  the  same 
applies  to  all  kinds  of  publicity)  makes  an 
appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
five  human  instincts, — the  nutritive,  the 
recreative,  the  reproductive,  the  gre- 
garious and  the  protective.  In  other 
words  there  is  a  response  to  the  natural 
emotions  expressed  by  the  words,  food, 
play,  sex,  society   and   self-preservation. 

We  are  somewhat  overwhelmed  with 
publicity  at  the  present  time  and  our 
sensibilities  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
somewhat  dulled  with  the  profusion.  1 
am  nonc-the-less  convinced  that  the 
people  arc  ready  to  absorb  more  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  activities.  There  is 
probably  in  each  of  your  Cities  an  active 
minority  watching  your  actions  and 
anxious  to  step  into  opposition.  The  right 
kind  of  publicity  will  encourage  good 
government  and  improve  the  morale  of 
municipal  employees. 

German  states  have  special  citizens  to 
act  as  information  and  propaganda  agents. 


They  prepare  special  addresses  for  special 
occasions,  fairs,  exjxisitions,  etc.  Thc\ 
publish  bulletins,  folders,  ami  Injoks, 
make  appeals  for  new  industries,  show 
geographic  advantages  and  historic;il 
background,  characteristics  of  the  go\ 
ernment,  and  prf)gress  in  education  ai 
recreation. 

The  English  government  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  help  its  people  by  advcr 
tising  English  g(x)ds.  They  are  learning 
that  gcK)ds  will  not  sell  merely  becausL 
they  are  good.  In  1920  Chas.  F.  Highani 
published  a  book  in  which  he  urged  that 
the  English  government  give  greater  pub- 
licity to  its  activities  in  order  that  tin 
people  might  be  better  advised  as  to  tin 
conduct  of  their  economic  life.  In  his 
dedication  he  says  that  Lloyd  (jcorgc 
was  the  first  prime  minister  of  England 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  educational 
publicity.  Later  on  he  says  "Democ 
racy,  left  to  form  its  opinion  after  digest- 
ing one  side  of  the  argument,  or  a  medley 
of  contradictory  'facts'  is  like  a  ship  with 
a  hundred  captains  giving  orders  to  the 
engine  room  below." 

No  municipal  administration  will  long 
survive,  or  succeed  in  its  policies,  without 
the  support  of  the  people,  and  a  deserving 
administration  should  see  to  it  that  an 
unfavorable  public  opinion  is  not  slowly 
formeil  as  a  result  of  misinformation  or 
want  of  information.  Public  opinion, 
however,  is  a  medium  never  entirely 
under  any  group  control.  There  are  cer- 
tain fundamentals  which  cannot  easily 
or  quickly  be  disturbed,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  so. 

In  July,  1918,  the  National  Municipal 
Review  publisheil  an  article  by  Leroy  E. 
Snyiler  in  which  appears  the  report  of  a 
committee  on  "Constructive  Publicity" 
and  quotes  a  Mr.  I*arley  as  criticizing  the 
use  of  the  term  "selling  good  gt)vern- 
ment."  He  regards  municipal  publicity 
as  a  duty  to  be  performed,  and  selling 
implies  merely  the  exercise  of  a  choice  in 
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offering  something,  the  title  to  which 
may  be  transferred.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
only  a  figure  of  speech  but  I  agree  with 
the  writer  on  the  point  that  the  City  has 
nothing  to  sell,  and  it  sounds  like  "put- 
ting something  over." 

Publicity  can  be  out  of  taste,  misleading 
and  destructive.  I  have  recently  seen 
some  church  advertising  and  even  some 
advertising  in  charitable  drives  which  was 
objectionable  in  that  it  indirectly  at  least 
created  false  impressions  and  conclusions 
in  the  public  mind. 

"Selling  Good  Government"  might 
imply  that  defects  or  deficiencies  in  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  disclosed.  Let 
the  buyer  beware.  Municipal  publicity 
should  be  ready  to  transmit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  any  and  all 
pertinent  and  important  facts  relating  to 
public  administration. 

It  is  also  one  of  these  figures  of  speech 
that  is  spoiled  by  overwork,  and  makes 
the  suspicious  citizen  conscious  of  past 
purchases  which  he  was  over-persuaded 
to  make  by  a  none  too  scrupulous  sales- 
man. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  American 
cities  have  given  any  attention  to  syste- 
matic publicity.  The  necessity  for  it  has 
become  more  apparent  as  the  complexity 
of  government  has  increased.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  former  Denver  attorney  that 
Denver  was  the  first  City  in  the  United 
States  to  publish  a  regular  periodical,  and 
that  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago.  I 
have  no  present  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cities  publishing  periodicals,  but 
I  have  in  my  hand  the  following  which 
have  come  to  my  desk: 

Toledo  City  Journal. 

Municipal  Record — Salt  Lake. 

Municipal  Record — San  Francisco. 

Municipal  Bulletin — Tacoma. 

Seattle  Municipal  News. 

Official  Bulletin — Stockton. 

Municipal  Record — Auckland. 


Baltimore  Municipal  Journal. 

Municipal  Review — Houston. 

Municipal  Facts — Denver. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Balti- 
more Journal  is  the  only  one  of  these 
publications  that  contains  any  commercial 
advertising. 

In  Berkeley  we  are  getting  some  inex- 
pensive publicity  by  mailing  official  bulle- 
tins every  two  months  with  the  bills  for 
garbage  service.  This  bulletin  reaches 
nearly  every  householder  and  about  10,- 
000  are  sent  out  each  time.  Up  to  date 
we  have  sent  out  five  of  these  and  they 
are  entitled  respectively:  "Financial 
Facts,"  "Ten  Year  Survey,"  "The  Dry 
Grass  Peril,  the  New  Budget,  etc.," 
"Guard  Against  Fire,"  and  "Street  Im- 
provements." It  is  our  intention  to  im- 
prove upon  this  circular  by  enlargement 
and  illustrations.  I  understand  that 
every  small  city  cannot  afford  to  publish 
a  regular  periodical,  the  expense  of  the 
distribution  being  too  great.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  methods  of  securing  pub- 
licity with  which  you  are  familiar,  to  wit: 
the  press,  the  platform,  the  radio  and 
annual  reports. 

Houston,  Texas,  recently  published  a 
city  book  of  Houston;  an  elaborately 
illustrated  book  of  187  pages,  giving  pic- 
tures of  officials,  office  buildings,  wharfs, 
warehouses,  fire  stations,  municipal  build- 
ings, markets,  bridges,  school  houses  and 
municipal  band. 

Some  cities  give  motion  pictures  to 
show  community  needs. 

The  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
Billings,  Montana,  installed  a  bulletin 
board  outside  of  his  office  where  people 
paused  to  read  the  bulletins  which  were 
changed  periodically,  and  usually  con- 
tain one  or  two  striking  pictures  of  a  fire. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  has  introduced 
"Know  your  Community  Week"  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  citizens  with  the  social 
and   other   resources  of  the   community 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN 
A  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

Convention,  I-caguc  ot  California  Municipalities,  Wednesday  Morning,  Sept.  30,  1925. 
By  C.  E.  .AsHBURNER,  City  Manager  of  Stockton 


To  ask  a  busy  man  to  prepare  an  article 
for  a  critical  body,  leaving  him  to  choose 
his  own  subject,  may  be  compared  to 
losing  a  man  in  an  uncharted  territory. 
He  has  plenty  of  opportunity  but  may 
become  leg  weary  in  finding  the  trail. 
1  rather  hastily  selected  as  the  subject 
for  this  brief  paper  that  of  "Coordination 
of  the  departments  in  a  city  govern- 
ment." As  a  rule,  1  have  found  it  easier 
to  talk  about  things  than  to  do  them;  but 
in  this  instance  I  believe  it  is  easier  to 
coordinate  the  departments  than  to 
reduce  the  formula  to  writing.  This, 
for  the  reason,  that  written  charters  and 
variable  temperaments  in  human  nature, 
must,  to  some  extent,  localize  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

I  speak  now  directly  to  city  govern- 
ment under  the  city  manager  form,  for 
the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  coordina- 
tion exists  where  various  city  officials  are 
selected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 'people. 
Where  there  is  no  responsibility  except 
to  the  electors,  who  may  not  reprimand 
them  until  the  term  for  which  they  have 
been  elected  expires,  they  are  prone  to 
follow  their  individual  ideas  and  ambi- 
tions. 

Standard  dictionary  defines  coordina- 
tion to  mean  "to  combine  or  adjust  for 
action." 

In  most  city  manager  charters  the 
provision  is  for  the  selection  of  a  city 
manager  by  the  council,  and  he  becomes 
the  administrative  head  of  the  city,  with 
authority  for  ap}V)intment  and  removal 
of  most   of  the   department    heads   and 


employees,  excepting  those  specifically 
reserved  for  council  designation.  In  most 
instances  the  City  .Attorney,  City  .Audi- 
tor, City  Treasurer  and  City  Clerk  are 
council  appointees.  Specifically,  adminis- 
tration coordination  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  first  creating  esprit  de  corps. 
Create  that,  and  the  harmonious  response 
from  the  several  departments  will  effec- 
tuate the  managerial  purpose,  leaving 
the  manager  free  from  routine  and  time 
consuming  trivialities.  Good  salaries, 
good  working  conditions  and  a  sense  of 
security  in  position  by  subordinates,  are 
closely  second  in  importance  to  the  point 
first  made.  Likewise,  when  one's  asso- 
ciates are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
protector  as  well  as  a  superintendent  in 
the  manager,  they  are  relieved  of  all 
instinct  to  engage  in  intrigue. 

It  would  seem  a  proper  observation  at 
this  point  to  suggest  that  all  officials 
appointed  by  the  Council  owe  it  to  that 
authority  to  see  that  a  proper  spirit  of 
cooperation  obtains  in  the  departments, 
insofar  as  the  general  direction  of  affairs 
comports  with  the  public  interest  and 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  city  council. 

The  City  Manager  representing  the 
administrative  branch  of  government, 
must  instill  into  the  various  department 
heads,  whether  appointed  by  the  Council 
or  Manager,  the  earnest  desire  to  make 
the  administration  a  success,  so  long  as 
they  are  connected  with  it.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  success  of  each  department  by  the 
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CONTROLLING  THE  CITY'S  FINANCES 

Speech  given  by  Geo.  H.  Wood,  Controller  of  Accounts  of  the  City  of  Pasadena, 

October  1,  1925,  at  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 

California  Municipalities. 


The  City  Budget  is  the  compass  by 
which  the  financial  ship  of  the  City  must 
be  steered,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  City 
Controller  or  Auditor  to  keep  close  check 
on  the  financial  condition  of  all  depart- 
ments and  to  advise  the  City  Manager  or 
Governing  Body  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  steer  a  safe  course  and  avoid  the 
rocks  of  deficiency  and  reach  port  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  suffi- 
cient to  sail  on  into  the  next  fiscal  year 
until  the  taxes  bring  in  another  cargo. 

The  duties  of  the  City  Controller  or 
Auditor  are  prescribed  by  charter  or 
ordinances  of  the  City,  the  object  being 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  accuracy 
and  efficiency  in  accounting  the  City's 
finances. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  city  is  deter- 
mined by  the  governing  body  when  the 
budget  is  adopted.  Here  the  Auditor  can 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  gov- 
erning body,  when  considering  the  bud- 
get, by  having  available  in  convenient 
form  statistical  information  which  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  or  basis  for  determining 
the  amount  necessary  to  operate  the 
various  departments  of  the  city.  Through- 
out the  year  it  is  advisable  to  maintain 
a  file  into  which  can  be  placed  memoranda 
from  time  to  time  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  budget  is  prepared. 
Actual  work  on  preparation  of  the  budget 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  city, 
but  should  start  not  less  than  two  months 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
Pasadena  the  Controller  prepares  the 
budget  forms  in  quadruplicate.  These 
contain  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  appropriations  and  the  ex- 
penditures incurred  during  the  first  nine 


months  of  the  fiscal  year  as  a  basis  for 
departmental  estimates.  Uniform  classi- 
fication of  expense  greatly  facilitates  the 
preparation  and  consideration  of  the 
budget.  These  forms  are  delivered  to 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments  who 
insert  their  department  requests.  The 
requests  are  then  summarized  and  passed 
to  the  City  Manager  for  consideration 
along  with  comparative  figures  and  esti- 
mated revenues.  After  the  budget  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  point  where  the 
expenditures  are  not  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated revenues  it  is  passed  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  approval. 

The  revenues  of  the  City  are  estimated 
by  the  Controller,  with  the  assistance  of 
department  heads.  The  amount  to  be 
derived  from  taxes  can  be  accurately 
determined,  but  miscellaneous  revenues 
should  not  be  overestimated  if  these 
form  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  run  the  City.  During  the  year 
emergencies  may  arise  which  were  un- 
foreseen at  the  time  the  budget  was 
adopted,  and  the  problem  arises  as  to 
how  to  meet  the  emergency.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  last  Christmas  party  for 
municipal  employees,  at  which  some  one 
kindly  fixed  up  a  stocking  for  me  with  a 
little  note  addressed  to  Santa  Claus  which 
read,  "Please  send  me  a  big  budget;  one 
that  will  stretch."  If  miscellaneous  rev- 
enues are  overestimated  the  budget  can 
not  stretch,  as  the  only  place  from  which 
additional  appropriations  can  be  made  is 
by  cutting  down  appropriations  in  one 
department  to  provide  for  expense  in 
another. 

However,  we  must  provide  a  surplus 
in  the  budget  with  which  to  sail  on  into 
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the  next  fiscal  year,  as  miscellaneous 
revenues  arc  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  first  four  months  prior 
to  collection  of  taxes.  This  surplus  might 
be  drawn  upon  in  emergency  hut,  owing 
to  the  continued  growth  of  the  City,  it 
is  advisable  to  build  this  up  rather  than 
deplete  the  fund. 

Upon  approval  by  the  Board  ot  Di- 
rectors each  department  head  is  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  his  budget,  and  it  becomes 
his  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  and 
the  City  Manager  to  see  to  it  that  the 
budget  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

Budget  Control:  In  controlling  the  re- 
ceipts of  cash  the  plan  followed  in  the  City 
of  Pasadena  serves  as  a  good  auditing 
basis,  as  every  document  passed  to  the 
Cashier  for  payment  is  controlled  by  a 
corresponding  revenue  document,  which 
becomes  a  charge  to  Accounts  Receivable. 
All  cash  coming  into  the  City  Treasury 
passes  through  the  Cashier's  window  and 
in  every  instance  is  supported  by  a 
cashier's  stub  with  number  corresponding 
to  the  revenue  account  to  which  the 
amount  has  been  credited,  a  stub  or  dupli- 
cate being  a  part  of  each  invoice  when  it 
is  prepared. 

In  controlling  the  expenditures  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  funds  are 
available  before  the  expenditure  is  made, 
and  not  to  wait  until  the  invoice  comes 
in  before  determining  whether  a  depart- 
ment has  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
obligation. 

.\  number  of  smaller  cities  are  still 
maintaining  their  accounting  records  on 
the  receipts-and-disbursements  plan — ac- 
counting credits  to  departments  when 
the  cash  is  received  and  only  charging 
departmental  appropriations  when  the 
cash  is  disbursed.  The  old  adage,  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  holils  very  true  in  city  finances. 
Before  expense  is  incurred  it  is  essential 
to    prevent    overiirafts    by    determining 


that  funds  are  available  to  meet  the 
obligation. 

The  City  of  Pasadena  accounting  rec- 
ords are  maintained  on  a  revenue-and- 
expenditure  basis.  When  service  is  rend- 
ered by  the  City,  Accounts  Receivable 
Account  is  charged  and  Revenue  or  In- 
come Account  is  credited.  Departmental 
appropriation  accounts  are  charged  as 
soon  as  purchase  orders  are  issued,  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  purchase  being 
set  up  as  an  encumbrance  of  the  appro- 
priation; no  purchase  order  being  issued 
if  the  Department  has  not  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  order. 

These  records  are  maintained  in  the 
appropriation  ledger,  which  has  separate 
sheets  for  salaries  and  expense  items. 
When  the  invoice  is  presented  and  au- 
dited the  actual  amount  of  charge  is 
posted  and  the  estimated  amount  can- 
celled, so  that  at  all  times  the  appro- 
priation ledger  shows  the  current  avail- 
able balance.  The  appropriation  ledger 
is  posted  on  a  Burroughs  machine,  but 
the  work  was  formerly  all  done  with  pen 
and  ink.  Further  details  of  expenditures 
and  balances  are  maintained  in  the 
Analysis  of  Expenditures,  which  is  kept 
in  Kardex  cabinets  with  colored  signals 
denoting  the  status  of  the  accounts.  By 
the  aid  of  these  records  we  can  determine 
the  financial  course  we  are  sailing  and 
how  close  we  are  following  our  budget 
compass. 

Budget  control  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  department  must  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  within  the  limits  of  each 
specific  appropriation,  but  it  does  mean 
that  a  department  must  not  exceed  the 
total  appropriation  provided,  and  this 
can  best  be  controlled  by  prompt  posting, 
as  stated,  and  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
expenditures.  Purchase  orders  for  "Addi- 
tions to  Properties,"  such  as  purchase  of 
equipment,  etc.,  must  only  be  approved 
if  provision  has  been  made  for  each  item 
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UNIFORM  BUILDING  REGULATIONS. 

By  John  J.  Backus 

Superintendent  of  Building,  Los  Angeles.     President,  Pacific  Coast  Building 

Officials'  Conference. 


An  Address  before  the  Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street 

Superintendents,  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

W.  L.  Poppe,  Chairman. 


Mr.  Backus:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  It  is  quite  unexpectedly 
that  I  come  before  you  this  afternoon, 
having  had  very  short  notice  that  I 
would  be  called  on  today  instead  of  to- 
morrow. I  have  been  exceedingly  busy 
because  of  the  reorganization  of  our  entire 
city  government  under  a  new  charter 
that  went  into  effect  on  July  the  1st.  I 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  as  the  chief  of  the  building 
department,  for  21  years.  I  had  to  jot 
down  a  few  things  rather  hurriedly,  which 
I  expect  to  read  to  you,  and  perhaps 
supplement  them  with  a  few  words  that 
might  be  of  some  value  to  you. 


Uniform  modern  building  codes  is  the 
one  subject  now  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  public  officials  and  the  building  fra- 
ternity. 

Rightfully  so,  the  matter  of  uniform 
building  regulations  promises  to  become 
a  reality  shortly,  or  I  might  say  it  will 
shortly  become  a  reality  if  public  senti- 
ment gets  behind  the  movement. 

Uniform  building  laws  should  have 
long  ago  been  the  established  order  of 
things.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  Long  Beach  should  have  building 
regulations  different  than  the  require- 
ments of  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica  or 
Santa  Ana. 

In  every  city  there  will  be  a  difference 
in  the  regulations  affecting  minor  mat- 
ters, but  the  ordinances  should  not  vary 
in     the     fundamental     requirements     of 


building  construction.  Fundamentals  of 
building,  including  established  engineer- 
ing principles,  are  the  same  the  country 
over  and  should  not  vary  whether  the 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles 
or  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  City  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  must  have  existed  a  belief 
that  building  ordinances  and  established 
building  inspection  agencies  were  super- 
fluous. This  untenable  method  of  think- 
ing is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two 
cities,  but  there  are  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  California  that  have  no  building 
ordinances  or  building  inspectors.  The 
Capital  City  of  California — Sacramento — 
has  never  had  an  up-to-date  building 
code.  Just  now,  however,  that  city  is 
having  written  an  up  to  the  minute 
building  ordinance.  Santa  Barbara,  too, 
has  established  a  building  department. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  a  modern 
building  code  and  an  established  building 
department  would  have  prevented  the 
visitation  of  the  earthquake  in  Santa 
Barbara.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
you  that  the  havo  wrought  by  the 
earthquake  in  Santa  Barbara  would  have 
been  materially  lessened  if  the  buildings 
in  that  city  would  have  been  constructed 
properly  under  supervision  of  a  compe- 
tent building  inspector  guided  by  a 
modern  building  ordinance. 

It  is  not  only  desirable  that  building 
codes  be  of  a  uniform  character,  but  they 
should  be  modernized  in  order  to  keep 
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up  with  the  evolution  of  building  practice. 

Heretofore,  few  persons  have  realized 
that  the  allied  building  industry  is  the 
most  formidable  industrial  asset  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  First  and  foremost  of  all 
factors  comes  the  protection  and  safety 
of  the  public.  Yet,  to  achieve  this 
result,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enact  unrea- 
sonable and  irksome  requirements. 

Everything  pxDssible  should  be  done  to 
comprehend  economies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  Flverything  else  being 
equal  as  regards  public  safety,  home 
industries  should  be  favored  in  everv 
possible  instance.  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  produce  quantities  of 
structural  materials  of  the  finest  quality. 
Wherever  possible,  these  materials  should 
be  used.  The  importation  of  foreign 
products  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the 
event  local  products  are  not  available. 

The  progress  of  the  uniform  building 
code  work  has  already  gone  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Building  Officials'  Conference — a  coast- 
wide  organization  of  building  officials — 
realized  the  urgent  necessity  for  this  work 
and  took  action  accordingly.  .At  its 
annual  meeting  in  1923,  the  building 
officials  went  on  record  to  sponsor  a  con- 
structive educational  program  looking 
toward  achieving  the  desired  results. 
As  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Build- 
ing Inspectors'  Conference  for  the  past 
2  years,  1  have  closely  followed  the  pro- 
gram which  I  am  about  to  briefly  outline. 

My  official  position  as  Superintendent 
of  Building  of  the  City  of  I^s  .Angeles  is 
no  sinecure.  To  be  the  head  of  u  depart- 
ment in  a  city  where  building  operations 
run  from  $150,000,000  to  ?2(X),0(K),()00 
a  year  does  not  permit  of  the  superinten- 
dent devoting  much  time  to  anything 
other  than  the  department's  business. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  building  inspec- 
tors. Fur  this  reason,  in  order  to  advance 
the  work  in  a  businesslike  manner,  expert 
assistance  was  retaineii  bv  the  Conference. 


By  the  way  of  parentheses,  I  might 
add  that  due  to  prior  engagements  the 
Consultant  of  the  Coast  Building  Officials' 
Conference  was  unable  to  be  present 
today,  and  I  am  sorry  for  this  because  he 
could  better  tell  you  the  details  of  the 
entire  program.  He  is  shouldering  the 
real  task  of  this  big  job. 

On  diflPerent  occasions  to  my  knowledge, 
Mr.  Mark  C.  Cohn  has  appeared  on  the 
platform  before  your  League.  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority,  if  not  all  of  those 
present  today,  are  acquainted  with  him, 
or  perhaps  with  the  work  which  is  being 
done  under  his  supervision.  During  the 
year  1924,  the  Consultant  of  the  Con- 
ference carried  on  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  the  different  cities  among  public 
officials  and  with  the  building  industries 
in  order  to  awaken  interest. 

Oakland  was  the  first  city  to  adopt  a 
tangible  program.  The  Builders'  Ex- 
change, in  concert  with  the  officials  of 
Oakland  and  seven  other  East  Bay 
cities,  formed  a  building  code  committee 
which  has  been  functioning  for  several 
months.  Long  Beach  and  Sacramento 
arranged  with  Mr.  Cohn  for  his  employ- 
ment as  Consultant  to  rewrite  their 
building  ordinances.  Santa  Ana  and  the 
other  5  larger  cities  in  Orange  County 
likewise  joined  in  the  effort.  The  work 
in  those  cities  is  progressing  satisfactorih  , 
so  I  am  informed.  With  the  aforemen- 
tioned cities,  and  other  cities  represented 
through  membership  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Building  Officials'  Conference,  31  cities 
have  the  work  under  consideration. 

A  tentative  draft  of  proposed  uniform 
building  code  was  prepared  by  the  Con- 
sultant the  early  part  of  this  year.  This 
printed  draft  of  code  was  distributed 
coastwide  among  building  inspectors, 
other  city  and  state  officials,  architects, 
structural  engineers  and  other  persons 
and  industries  connected  with  the  build- 
ing business.     During  the  past  6  months, 
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THE    MERITS    OF    THE    MANAGER    FORM    OF 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  SIXTH  CLASS  CITIES. 


An   Address   before   the   Department  of  Engineers,   Councilmen   and 

Street  Superintendents. 

By  R.  N.  DoRTON,  City  Manager  of  Monterey. 


The  growth  of  the  city  manager  plan 
of  municipal  government  has  been  so 
rapid  during  the  past  decade  that  it 
stands  out  as  the  most  significant  muni- 
cipal reform  of  modern  times.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  fewer  than  sixty  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  operating 
under  the  city  manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment. Today  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cities  in  this  country  have 
adopted  this  type  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  of  every  six  new  city  charters 
adopted  five  are  city  manager  charters. 
California  is  second  in  the  list  of 
thirty-five  states  in  the  number  of  cities 
conducting  their  government  on  a  strictly 
business  basis  under  the  city  manager 
plan.  Not  a  year  has  passed  since  1914, 
when  the  first  commission-manager  char- 
ter was  adopted  by  the  city  of  Alhambra, 
in  this  county,  that  the  manager  plan 
has  not  replaced  other  forms  of  municipal 
government  in  one  or  more  cities  in  this 
state.  In  1923  ten  California  cities 
adopted  the  city  manager  plan,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Berkeley  and 
Stockton. 

Interest  in  this  form  of  government 
has  been  stimulated  through  the  efforts 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties. Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Locke  this  league  has 
championed  all  progressive  steps  in 
municipal  government  and  has  always 
been  helpful  in  supplying  material  and 
furnishing  information  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  state.  At  these  annual 
conventions  of  the  league,  the  city  man- 
ager has  always  been  given  a  hearing  and 
in  September,  1923,  an  organization  of 
the  city  managers  of  the  state  was  formed 


and  is  known  as  the  city  manager's  sec- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Muni- 
cipalities. 

There  are  now  thirty-three  cities  in 
California  employing  city  managers  and 
it  is  not  too  visionary  to  predict  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  all  of  the  more 
important  cities  of  this  state  will  have 
adopted  this  plan  of  government. 

The  proponents  of  the  city  manager 
plan  do  not  contend  that  it  is  a  panacea 
for  all  municipal  ills.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment is.  The  worst  disease  with  which 
our  cities  are  afflicted  today  is  not  in  the 
organization  of  the  government  but  is  the 
lackadaisical  and  lethargic  attitude  and 
indifference  of  the  average  citizen  and 
taxpayer  toward  the  problems  and  pro- 
gress of  the  community.  The  most 
sanguine  proponent  of  the  city  manager 
plan  would  hesitate  to  prescribe  this  plan 
of  government  as  a  specific  for  this 
disease. 

From  the  standpoint  of  governmental 
organization,  however,  the  city  manager 
plan  has  proven  to  possess  fewer  defects 
than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  municipal 
government  and  wherever  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial  it  has  demonstrated  its 
superiority. 

A  few  years  ago  the  opponents  of  the 
city  manager  plan  contended  that  the 
plan  was  not  applicable  to  the  larger 
cities.  Since  it  has  been  adopted  by 
cities  like  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City  and  others  the  contention  is  now 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  plan  that 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  smaller  cities. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  plan  is 
spreading  very  rapidly  among  the  small 
cities  and  the  further  fact  that  one  hun- 
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lircd  scvcnty-twi)  out  nt  the  three 
huniired  fifty-three  cities,  which  today 
are  operating  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, have  populations  less  than  six 
thousand,  completely  answer  the  con- 
tention made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
plan.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
merits  of  the  city  manager  plan  are 
identically  the  same  regardless  of  the 
area  over  which  the  plan  functions.  In 
applying  this  principle  to  the  government 
of  cities,  it  is  not  a  departure  from  the 
organization  of  any  successful  private 
business.  It  is  the  same  organization 
which  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of  our 
school  system. 

There  is  no  private  business,  large  or 
small,  which  could  possibly  succeed 
organized  after  the  plan  prescribed  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  the  general 
laws  of  California  for  the  government  of 
sixth  class  cities.  Under  this  plan  the 
government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers, a  clerk,  who  is  ex-officio  assessor,  a 
treasurer,  a  marshal  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  is  ex-officio  tax 
and  license  collector  and  a  recorder. 
The  board  may  also  appoint  an  attorney, 
an  engineer,  a  superintendent  of  streets 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board, 
following  their  election,  they  choose  one 
of  their  number  president,  who  is  desig- 
nated mayor  and  who  has  no  more 
authority  in  legislative  or  administrative 
matters  than  any  other  member  of  the 
board,  although  it  is  his  duty  to  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  sign  all 
warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  and  all 
written  contracts,  conveyances  ami  ordi- 
nances. I'nder  this  form  of  municipal 
government  in  California  there  are  many 
capable  and  conscientious  business  men 
elected  to  office  in  an  organization  which, 
if  applied  to  their  own  private  business, 
would  lead  them  directly  into  bankruptcy 
and  failure. 

In   such   an   organization    there   is   no 


one  responsible  for  administrative  func- 
tions and  there  is  no  delegation  of 
authority  outside  of  the  board  itself. 
Meetings  are  held  so  infrequently  that 
the  department  heads  are  constantly 
running  from  one  member  of  the  board 
to  another  for  the  necessary  authority 
to  meet  simple  administrative  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising  in  any  city. 
The  board  may  consist  of,  and  frequently 
does,  men  not  only  without  training  or 
experience  in  municipal  affairs  but  who 
seek  the  office  for  some  petty,  partisan 
purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  business  taken 
up  at  these  meetings  is  of  an  administra- 
tive nature  and  the  remaining  fifteen  per 
cent  legislative. 

The  fault  lies,  however,  not  so  much 
in  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  departmental  heads  as  it  does  in 
the  system  itself.  The  members  of  the 
board  serve  without  pay  and  as  a  rule 
are  a  class  of  men  who  cannot  afford  to 
devote  the  time  to  the  city  which  it 
requires.  It  is  only  natural  then  that 
the  problems  of  the  public  await  the 
attention  of  their  own  private  business. 
It  is  also  quite  natural  that  an  elected 
official  will  be  influenced  more  or  less 
by  political  considerations  in  the  making 
of  appointments.  The  government  of 
cities  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
technical  and  specialized  problem,  regard- 
less of  size,  and  it  is  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous procedure  to  make  appointments 
where  the  appointee  has  no  special 
qualifications  for  his  job  other  than  his 
ability  to  deliver  votes  or  because  of  his 
friendship  with  members  of  the  board. 

There  are  two  hundred  eighteen  cities 
of  the  sixth  class  in  California,  which 
spent  ?U),659,1 17  in  1923.  In  practically 
all  of  these  cities  there  is  no  budget  of 
the  city's  revenue  and  disbursements 
and  no  centralized  method  of  purchasing 
equipment,  materials  and  supplies.  This 
vast  amount  of  money  was  spent  by  the 
various  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees 
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THE   MISUSE  OF  PETITIONS  IN  PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 


By  Boyle  Workman 
President  of  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 


In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  practically 
all  public  improvement  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  the 
Street  Improvement  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  Improvement  Act  of  19U. 

Bonds  for  these  improvements  have 
been  issued  under  the  bond  provision 
of  the  same  act.  All  improvements  are 
initiated  by  petition  of  property  owners 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  to  require  that  the  peti- 
tions represent  at  least  51^  of  the 
frontage  to  be  improved,  before  ordering 
proceedings  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
improvement. 

These  petitions  for  public  improvement 
are  not  a  requirement  of  the  State  law 
but  a  practice  established  years  ago  to 
protect  the  City  from  incurring  prepara- 
tory expenses.  The  law  requires  that 
an  ordinance  of  intention  be  passed  and 
posted  on  the  street  to  be  improved. 
This  ordinance  must  state  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  improvement  and  the  class  of 
the  improvement.  The  preparation  and 
posting  of  this  ordinance  requires  expenses 
in  the  offices  of  the  City  Engineer,  the 
City  Attorney  and  the  City  Clerk.  *The 
interested  property  owners  have  the 
legal  right  of  protesting  the  improvement 
and  the  money  expended  by  the  City  for 
these  expenses  is  wasted  if  the  improve- 
ments are  abandoned  upon  presentation 
of  a  majority  protest.  By  requiring  in 
advance  a  majority  petition  asking  for 
the  improvement  the  City  Council  pro- 
tects the  taxpayers  from  a  waste  of  their 
money. 

This  procedure  applies  to  all  kinds  ot 
improvements  such  as  sewers,  ornamental 


lighting  posts,  paving  of  streets,  cement 
curbs,  sidewalks,  etc. 

Of  late  years  and  particularly  since 
the  present  Council  of  Los  Angeles  took 
office  on  July  1,  1925,  abuses  of  the 
present  method  of  initiating  public  ihi- 
provements  have  crept  in,  largely  due  to 
neighborhood  differences  of  opinion.  In 
many  cases  it  must  be  admitted  these 
feuds  have  been  started  by  the  com- 
panies which  have  various  kinds  of  pave- 
ment, street  lighting  posts  and  other 
materials  to  sell. 

For  example,  we  received  a  majority 
petition  asking  for  Warrenite  paving  on 
a  street,  only  to  be  confronted  after  the 
preliminary  engineering  work  has  been 
done,  with  a  majority  protesting  against 
the  Warrenite  pavement.  The  protes- 
tants  declare  that  if  the  Warrenite  paving 
proceedings  are  abandoned  by  the  City 
Council,  new  petitions  would  be  filed 
asking  for  concrete  pavement  and  many 
of  the  protestants  were  signers  of  the 
original  petition  asking  for  the  Warrenite 
pavement. 

Under  the  proceedings  which  have  been 
in  use  in  Los  Angeles  and  now  being 
abused  any  person  may  apply  at  the 
office  of  the  City  Engineer  for  a  petition 
to  be  circulated  in  a  district  in  which  the 
improvement  is  desired.  On  applica- 
tion this  petition  is  prepared  in  proper 
form  by  a  member  of  the  City  Engineer's 
Office  and  delivered  to  the  applicant.  It 
has  been  found  in  many  instances  that 
petitions  represent  certain  interests  who 
are  desirous  of  promoting  street  improve- 
ments in  order  that  they  may  sell  their 
products   for   the    improvement   thereof. 
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These  interests,  instead  of  appearing 
themselves  induce  some  property  owner 
residing  in  the  district  to  secure  the 
petitions  from  the  office  of  the  City 
Engineer  and  they  thereafter  turn  the 
petition  over  to  paid  circulators  who 
secure  the  signatures  of  the  proper  per- 
centage of  property  owners.  Sometimes 
the  property  owner  is  convinced  that  the 
improvement  is  needed  and  that  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  improvement  which  the 
interests  wishes  to  secure  is  the  proper 
type  of  improvement  for  the  district. 
The  property  owner  unwittingly  lends 
his  assistance  to  these  interests  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  get  through  a 
majority  petition  specifying  that  the 
improvement  is  to  be  made  of  products 
which  they  are  desirous  of  selling. 

In  other  cases  it  would  seem  that 
certain  concessions  are  given  to  certain 
property  owners  in  case  they  will  secure 
the  requisite  number  of  signatures  there- 
on. 

It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the 
property  owner  is  not  informed  as  to  the 
type  of  improvement  he  is  petitioning  for 
nor  as  to  the  cost  thereof.  Then  as  a 
result  he  later  finds,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
that  the  cost  is  far  beyond  what  he 
thought  it  would  be  and  that  possibly 
the  type  of  improvement  is  much  too 
elaborate  for  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  resides. 

Very  often  we  find  that  a  party  holding 
title  to  a  piece  of  property  will  sign  a 
petition  for  a  public  improvement  after 
he  has  sold  the  contract.  The  contract 
generally  provides  that  the  contract 
vendee  is  to  assume  all  assessments  and 
the  result  is  that  the  innocent  purchaser 
finds,  when  the  notices  of  the  proposed 
improvement  are  posted  in  his  district, 
that  he  not  only  has  to  pay  for  his  prop- 
erty but  for  a  heavy  assessment  as  well. 
In  many  cases  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  carry  this  charge  and  still  complete 
the  payments  on  his  property.     This  is 


especially  true  in  cases  of  new  subdivi- 
sions. 

We  find  many  cases  in  which  a  concern 
manufacturing  certain  types  of  material 
will  cause  a  petition  to  be  circulated  in  a 
neighborhood  and  a  rival  concern  learn- 
ing of  the  petition,  and  desiring  to  have 
its  own  product  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  improvement,  will  immediately 
get  busy  and  cause  a  majority  protest 
to  be  made  against  the  improvement, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Street  Im- 
provement Act,  which  gives  that  privi- 
lege; the  result  is  we  have  a  large  per- 
centage petitioning  for  an  improvement, 
and  in  many  cases  just  as  many  protesting 
against  it.  It  is  then  up  to  the  City 
Council  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  improvement  should  be  made. 

.Also  under  the  provisions  of  the  Street 
Improvement  Act  the  City  Council  sus- 
tains the  protest  of  the  property  owners 
and  orders  the  proceedings  for  the  con- 
struction to  be  abandoned.  By  doing 
this,  however,  it  loses  jurisdiction  to 
initiate  new  proceedings  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

Very  often  property  owners  are  desirous 
of  having  a  pavement  laid  but  are 
opposed,  for  instance,  to  having  orna- 
mental lights  installed.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  installation  of  the  lights  they 
will  protest  against  the  entire  improve- 
ment with  the  result  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding must  be  abandoned,  thereb\- 
depriving  the  City  Council  of  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  the  needed  part  of  the 
improvement  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

These  rival  concerns  will  work  amont: 
the  property  owners  and  cause  a  bitter 
feud  between  those  who  favor  one  or  the 
other  types  of  improvements.  Consider- 
able dissension  is  caused  in  this  manner 
and  in  many  cases  the  City  Council,  in 
determining  what  is  to  be  done,  has  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  conflict. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  the 
parties    circulating    the    petitions    have 
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secured  the  required  number  of  signa- 
tures, the  petition  is  presented  to  the 
City  Council.  If  the  petition  represents 
a  majority  of  the  frontage  desiring  the 
improvement,  the  City  Engineer  and 
the  City  Attorney  are  instructed  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  and  specifications  and 
the  necessary  ordinances,  as  required  by 
the  State  Improvement  Act.  After  the 
Engineer  has  prepared  the  plans  and 
specifications  and  the  ordinance  of  inten- 
tion, this  ordinance  is  passed  by  the  City 
Council  and  presented  to  the  Mayor  for 
his  approval.  The  district  in  which  the 
improvement  is  to  be  made  is  posted 
with  the  notices  of  public  work.  The 
property  owner  then  finds  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  the  type  of  improvement  is 
entirely  different  from  the  one  for  which 
he  signed,  and  the  cost  is  more  than  he 
was  led  to  believe  was  the  case  when  he 
signed  the  improvement  petition.  As  a 
consequence,  he  files  a  protest  against 
either  part  or  the  entire  improvement  or 
against  the  particular  type  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  property  owner  is  not  altogether 
free  from  blame  in  causing  this  condition 
to  exist.  He  accepts  without  question 
the  statement  of  the  person  who  is  circu- 
lating the  petition,  as  to  the  kind  of  im- 
provement to  be  made  and  as  to  the  cost 
thereof. 

Every  petition  states  in  heavy  black 
type  that  the  petition  is  not  being  circu- 
lated by,  or  at  the  request  of  the  City 
Government,  but  the  property  owner 
gives  full  faith  and  credit  to  all  represen- 
tations that  are  made  and  affixes  his  sig- 
nature to  the  petition  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  read  it  over.  In  many  in- 
stances he  acts  under  the  belief  that  the 
City  Government  has  caused  the  petition 
to  be  circulated  although  such  a  state- 
ment may  not  be  made  by  the  party 
circulating  the  petition.  As  a  result  he 
later  discovers  that  he  has  signed  for  a 
type  of  improvement   that  he  not  only 


does  not  want,  but  one  that  he  is 
entirely  opposed  to. 

.  Los  Angeles  City  has  under  way  to  be 
completed  this  fiscal  year,  a  $35,000,- 
000.00  public  improvement  program 
which  includes  the  paving  of  streets, 
the  laying  of  curbs,  sidewalks,  gutters, 
storm  drains  and  sewers.  More  than 
99%  of  this  work  was  petitioned  for  by 
the  property  owners  of  the  city  during 
the  past  two  years.  This  tremendous 
outlay  of  property  owners'  money  has 
caused  the  members  of  the  City  Council 
to  give  considerable  thought  and  effort  to 
work  out  a  method  whereby  the  abuses  of 
petitions  may  be  overcome. 

The  Council  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  matter  of  public  improvements  being 
taken  up  by  improvement  associations 
and  being  worked  out  in  a  systematic 
manner  and  on  an  economical  basis. 
As  a  general  rule  the  property  owner  acts 
in  good  faith  and  is  desirous  of  having 
all  improvements  made  and  is  willing  to 
bear  his  portion  of  the  cost,  but  he  acts 
without  investigating  into  the  projected 
work  and  learning  what  the  true  situation 
is. 

The  members  of  the  City  Council  are 
now  at  work  preparing  a  form  of  petition 
which  it  is  hoped  will  in  a  large  measure 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
now  exist. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  sewer  con- 
struction a  method  has  been  devised  where 
a  majority  of  the  property  owners  have 
not  specified  the  type  of  pipe  to  be  used 
in  the  improvement.  The  City  Engineer 
is  instructed  to  call  for  bids  for  the  pipe 
from  different  concerns  manufacturing 
same,  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ordinance  of  intention  for  the  improve- 
ment where  the  sewer  pipe  is  to  be  laid. 
Then,  after  the  bids  are  received  the 
type  of  pipe  is  specified  in  the  ordinance. 
As  a  result  of  this  we  have  completely 
eliminated  a  conflict  which  was  waged 
between   the  different  companies  manu- 
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t'acturing  sewer  pipe  with  a  substantial 
monetary  gain  to  the  property  owners  in 
securing  the  cheaper  protluct. 

Now,  out  of  the  experience  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  has  had  with  the 
petition  method  of  initiating  such  im- 
provements there  has  crystallized  some 
recommendations  of  reform  to  the  end 
that  the  City  Treasury  will  be  protected 
from  useless  preliminary  expenses  for 
preparing  public  improvement  ordinances 
and  at  the  same  time  will  encourage 
public  improvement  programs  as  well  as 
the  property  owners  who  are  in  need  of 
these  improvements. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  may  find  in  these 
recommendations  something  that  may 
be  of  value  in  assisting  them  to  solve 
similar  problems  that  exist  in  other  Cali- 
fornia cities. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  now 
that  you  have  told  us  the  troubles  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  in  handling 
public  improvements  by  petition  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  How  do 
you  expect  to  eliminate  these  abuses  that 
have  crept  in?  And  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

First:  In  place  of  the  petitions  now  in 
use  the  City  Council  is  at  work  on  a 
new,  simpler  form  of  petition,  printed  in 
large  type  with  the  hope  that  because  of 
its  brevity  the  property  owners  will  read 
it  before  signing.  This  new  form  of 
petition  will  contain  a  description  of  the 
improvement  and  the  approximate  cost. 

Seconii:  The  securing  of  these  petition 
blanks  will  be  supervised.  That  is, 
property  owners  desiring  to  pave  their 
streets  and  applying  to  the  City  Engineer 
for  blank  petitions  will  be  referred  to  an 
employee  of  the  Department  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  interview  these 
property  owners  and  investigate  the 
street  to  be  improved,  then  recommend 
to  the   Kngineer  the   type  of  pavement 


which  should  be  laid  under  the  existing 
conditions.  It  may  be  found  that  the 
street  is  to  be  widened  and  that  to  pave 
the  street  at  this  time  would  be  a  waste 
of  the  property  owners'  money.  It  may 
be  found  that  the  grade  of  the  street  will 
not  provide  a  run-off  for  winter  storm 
waters  and  that  a  storm  drain  is  needed 
before  the  permanent  pavement  is  laid. 
It  may  be  found  that  several  kinds  of 
pavement  would  equally  serve  the  street, 
in  which  case  the  City  Engineer  should 
advise  the  property  owners  as  to  the 
costs  of  the  different  types  of  pavement 
and  let  them  decide  for  themselves  which 
type  they  should  use. 

Third:  The  City  Council  will  continue 
to  encourage  associations  to  lead  in  secur- 
ing petitions  for  the  type  of  improvement 
necessary  for  the  street,  to  circulate  these 
petitions  and  to  bring  the  various  interests 
together  into  an  agreement  as  to  the 
needs  and  desirability  of  the  improve- 
ment. This  work  of  the  improvement 
associations  has  been  a  great  help  to  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  where  strong 
associations  exist,  such  as  the  Hollywood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Greater 
Washington  Boulevard  .Association.  .All 
differences  have  been  settled  in  these 
districts,  all  engineering  advice  secured 
and  adopted  before  the  majority  petitions 
reached  the  City  Council.  Proceedings 
thus  worked  up  have  gone  through  rapidly 
and  the  contracts  were  awarded  and  the 
work  put  through  in  record  time. 

Fourth:  When  a  majority  protest  is 
presented  after  the  improvement  is 
strongly  recommendeii  by  the  City  P.ngi- 
neer  as  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district  and  the  city  as  a  whole,  the 
Council  will  assert  its  privilege  of  denying 
the  protest  and  ordering  the  work  to 
proceed.  Improvements  thus  carefully 
considered  and  approved  before  petitions 
are  handed  out  for  circulation  among 
property  owners  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
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PRESENT    STATUS    OF   THE    HETCH 
HETCHY  PROJECT. 

By  N.  A.  EcKART 
Chief  Assistant  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
Long  Beach,  California. 


The  Hetch  Hetchy  Project,  as  you  no 
doubt  know,  is  one  to  provide  San  Fran- 
cisco with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
mountain  water,  sufficient  in  its  ultimate 
development  to  care  for  a  population  of 
4,000,000  people. 

The  general  plan  contemplates  the  col- 
lection and  storage  of  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Tuolumne  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  the 
transmission  of  those  waters  across  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  through  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains  and  across  the 
lower  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the 
Peninsula. 

Li  connection  with  the  development  of 
this  water  supply  full  advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  natural  drops  in  the  conduit 
location  for  the  generation  of  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  hydro-electric  power 
which  can  be  economically  developed. 
The  ultimate  amount  of  power  thus  devel- 
oped will  be  in  excess  of  250,000  horse- 
power. 

The  delivery  of  water  to  San  Francisco 
will  be  entirely  by  gravity.  The  New 
York  Water  Supply  and  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  System  are  the  only  two 
gravity  systems  in  the  United  States 
which  exceed  in  magnitude  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Project  and  in  neither  of  these 
is  any  power  developed. 

On  the  14th  of  August  this  year  the 
first  delivery  of  power  into  San  Francisco 
from  the  Moccasin  Power  Plant  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Project  was  begun.  This 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  Mountain  Division 


of  the  Project.  The  various  units  in- 
cluded in  this  completed  development  are 
storage  reservoirs  at  Lake  Eleanor  and 
Hetch  Hetchy — with  a  combined  capacity 
of  234,000  acre  feet  (roughly  76  billion 
gallons),  a  diversion  dam  and  control 
gates  at  Early  Intake,  19  miles  of  tunnel 
aqueduct,  Priest  Reservoir  which  serves 
as  a  forebay  for  the  Moccasin  Power 
Plant  with  a  capacity  of  2,600  acre  feet, 
the  Moccasin  Power  Plant  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  70,000  kilowatts,  and 
a  transmission  line  designed  to  operate 
at  154,000  volts,  delivering  the  power 
to  Newark,  from  which  point  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  San  Francisco  and  distributed 
to  consumers  through  the  agency  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  under  a 
contract.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  annually  will  be  derived 
from  the  disposition  of  this  power,  which 
will  go  far  toward  carrying  the  interest 
charges  on  the  project  pending  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  into  San  Francisco. 

Also,  on  the  12th  of  this  month,  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  the  Bay  Crossing  Divi- 
sion was  placed  into  partial  service  deliv- 
ering water  into  Crystal  Springs  Reservoir 
from  the  Alameda  side  of  the  Bay.  This 
was  by  means  of  a  temporary  use  of  the 
submarine  pipes  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  in  conjunction  with  the 
19  miles  of  60-inch  riveted  pipe  and  8,500 
feet  of  tunnel  of  the  Bay  Division  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Aqueduct.  On  January 
1,  1926,  it  is  expected  that  full  use  will  be 
made  of  this  Bay  Crossing  Division, 
which  will  provide  for  the  delivery  into 
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San    Francisco    of    a    maximum    of    32 
million  gallons  daily  from  Calaveras. 

The  temporary  use  of  this  Bay  Crossing 
Division  by  the  Spring  X'allcy  Water 
Company  will  return  to  the  City  ?250,(XXJ 
annually  on  an  expenditure  of  J^),000,0(X), 
in  addition  to  which  the  City  has  secured 
an  option  to  purchase  the  properties  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  for 
J38,0(X),000  and  has  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Spring  \'ailey  Company  con- 
structing a  duplication  of  a  bay  crossing 
pipe  line  at  a  higher  level  which  could 
not  have  been  used  as  a  part  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Project  and  which  would  have 
added  some  $12,000,000  to  the  valuation 
of  the  Spring  Valley  properties  in  the 
event  of  their  being  purchased  by  the 
City. 

The  Mountain  Division  and  this  Bay 
Crossing  Division,  together  represent  a 
cash  expenditure  of  ai^proximately  $42,- 
000,(XX),  this  being  the  amount  realized 
from  the  $45,000,000  bond  issue  after 
allowing  for  the  discount  on  bonds  dis- 
posed of  during  the  period  of  the  war  and 
the  years  immediately  following. 

.At  the  present  time  work  is  being  com- 
menced on  the  construction  of  17  miles 
of  tunnel  through  the  foothills  from 
Moccasin  Power  House  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  a  point 
back  of  Oakdale,  for  which  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  last  year  voted  $10,- 
(XX),(XX)  in  bonds.  To  complete  the  gap 
and  deliver  water  into  San  Francisco  it 
will  be  necessary  to  construct  45  miles  of 
pipe  across  the  San  Joa(]uin  Valley  and 
to  drive  .11  miles  of  tunnel  through  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains,  which  will  then 
connect  with  the  east  end  of  the  Bay 
Crossing  Division  at  present  completed. 
The  additional  cost  of  this  work  will  be 
$.13,000,(XX),  making  a  total  of  $78,000,000 
for  new  construction,  and  in  addition  we 
must  purcha.se  the  Spring  Valley  prop- 
erties  at  $.'?8,000,(X)(),    which    will    bring 


the  total  to  some  $116,000,000,  of  which 
$95,O(X),000  will  be  chargeable  to  water 
and  $21,000,000  to  power. 

L'nder  authority  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors the  City  .Attorney  is  having  a 
valuation  made  of  the  distributing  sys- 
tems of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany and  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition 
of  either  or  both  of  these  properties, 
under  condemnation  proceedings  if  neces- 
sary, whenever  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco vote  the  necessary  bonds. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  general  present 
status  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project.  In 
order,  however,  that  you  may  appreciate 
something  of  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  I  will  describe  the  com- 
pleted units  in  some  detail  and  show  you 
some  slides  of  the  more  important 
structures. 

Lake  F.i.ranor  Dam 
At  Lake  Eleanor  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  buttressed  arch  dam  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  This  dam  has  a  height 
of  70  feet  and  a  crest  length  of  1,260  feet. 
The  dam  contains  nearly  12,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  and  131  tons  of  steel. 
It  impounds  28,0(X)  acre  feet  of  water. 
It  was  constructed  in  advance  of  some 
of  the  other  work  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  storage  for  the 
operation  of  a  4,5CK)  horsepower  construc- 
tion power  plant  at  Early  Intake  which 
supplied  all  of  the  power  used  for  con- 
struction purposes  on  the  project.  This 
storage  is  now  maile  available  for  supply- 
ing the  Moccasin  Power  Plant  in  con- 
junction with  the  stored  waters  from 
Hetch  Hetchy.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  flume  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  canal  which  supplied  the  Early 
Intake  power  house  and  discharging  the 
water  above  the  diversion  dam  at  Early 
Intake. 
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O'Shaughnessy  Dam 
At  Hetch  Hetchy  the  O'Shaughnessy 
Dam  has  been  completed  to  a  height  of 
226J4  feet  above  the  stream  bed,  which, 
with  its  depth  of  foundation  below  that 
point  of  114  feet,  makes  the  height  of  the 
structure  344  feet.  It  is  designed,  and 
the  foundation  provided  to  carry  the  dam 
86  feet  higher. 

The  dam  is  arched  upstream  on  a 
radius  of  700  feet.  It  contains  over 
396,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and  with 
the  gate  system  cost  in  excess  of  $7,- 
000,000.  This  dam  backs  the  water  up 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  for  a  distance 
of  lyi  miles  and  impounds  206,000  acre 
feet  of  water. 

Watersheds 
The  watershed  tributary  to  the  project 
totals  652  square  miles,  of  which  459 
are  tributary  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Reser- 
voir, 79  square  miles  to  Lake  Eleanor 
and  114  square  miles  to  Cherry.  This 
watershed  ranges  in  elevation  from  3,500 
feet  at  Hetch  Hetchy  to  over  13,000  feet 
on  Mount  Lyell;  over  90  per  cent  of  this 
is  above  6,000  feet.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  character  of  the  foundation, 
insures  to  San  Francisco  one  of  the  purest 
and  softest  water  supplies  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  city  to  obtain.  The 
watershed,  from  its  very  nature,  is 
practically  uninhabitable  and  in  addition 
lies  largely  within  the  limits  of  the  Yose- 
mite  National  Park. 

Early  Intake  Diversion  Dam 
The  stored  water  released  from  the 
O'Shaughnessy  Dam  flows  down  the 
natural  channel  of  the  river  1 1  miles  to 
Early  Intake,  where  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  small  concrete  dam  of  the 
pure  arch  type.  This  has  an  upstream 
radius  of  100  feet,  the  crest  length  being 
262  feet  and  the  height  81  feet.  This 
dam   is  provided   with   a   spillway   of  a 


capacity  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  care  for  the  flood  waters  in  connection 
with  which  spillway  there  has  been 
installed  automatic  siphon  controlled 
radial  gates,  which  will  normally  hold 
the  water  5  feet  above  the  spillway  lip 
but  which,  during  the  flood  periods,  drop 
to  a  horizontal  position,  level  with  the 
lip;  when  the  flood  recedes  the  gates 
automatically  rise  to  their  normal  posi- 
tion. 

At  the  south  end  of  this  dam  have  been 
installed  the  head  works  and  control 
gates  admitting  the  water  to  the  tunnel 
aqueduct.  In  this  structure  are  9  sluice 
gates,  each  4  feet  by  5  feet,  arranged  in 
two  tiers.  These  are  set  in  a  circular 
arched  wall  spanning  the  tunnel  portal 
and  abutting  on  the  rock  face  of  the 
canyon,  and  wing  walls  extend  beyond 
the  gate  arch  ring  and  support  the  fixed 
screen  racks  or  grizzlies. 

AQ.UEDUCT  Tunnel 
From  the  head  works  at  Early  Intake 
to  the  outfall  at  Priest  Reservoir  the 
water  flows  through  18.8  miles  of  tunnel, 
broken  only  at  the  crossing  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  which  is 
spanned  at  the  tunnel  grade  by  a  steel 
pipe  9  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  225>^ 
feet  in  length.  The  tunnel  has  a  gradient 
of  1.55  feet  per  thousand.  The  upper 
lyi  miles  of  the  tunnel  is  through  solid 
granite  and  is  unlined  except  for  a  few 
short  stretches  where  seams  in  the  rock 
were  encountered.  The  remainder  of 
the  tunnel,  which  is  through  slate,  quartz- 
ite  and  diorite,  etc.,  is  a  horseshoe  section 
10  feet  3  inches  in  width  and  height,  and 
concrete  lined.  The  tunnel  was  designed 
for  a  minimum  capacity  of  619  cubic  feet 
per  second,  when  discharging  into  the 
Priest  Reservoir  at  its  full  level.  By 
increasing  slightly  the  water  level  at 
Early  Intake  and  with  the  reservoir  at 
Priest  bridge  well  drawn  down,  it  has 
been  possible  to  discharge  over  800  second 
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k-ct  through  the  tunnel,  which  permits 
of  developing  a  sustained  load  of  70,000 
kilowatts  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir 
At  the  end  of  the  main  tunnel  is  the 
Priest  Reservoir  which  serves  as  a  fore- 
bay  for  the  Moccasin  Power  Plant.  .As 
mentioned  before,  this  has  a  capacity  of 
2,600  acre  feet.  It  has  been  created  by 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  Rattle- 
snake Creek.  This  dam  is  of  the  earth 
fill  type  with  a  concrete  core  wall.  It  is 
1,160  feet  in  length  at  the  crest  and  20 
feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  140  feet  and 
contains  some  750,000  cubic  yards.  The 
upstream  slope  is  2>i  to  1  and  the  down- 
stream slope  2  to  1,  and  iM  to  1  at  the 
toe,  which  is  of  a  rock  fill.  The  core 
wall  has  a  top  width  of  2  feet  and  a  bot- 
tom thickness  of  6  feet  1  inch.  The  core 
wall  is  of  a  unique  design  developed  in  the 
City  Engineer's  office,  it  being  con- 
structed in  panels  16  feet  in  height  and 
50  feet  in  length,  the  panel  joints  being 
provided  with  copper  water  stops,  afford- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  without 
developing  cracks  and  subsequent  leak- 
age. The  upstream  portion  of  the  dam 
was  built  by  hydraulic  fill  methods  and 
the  downstream  by  steam  shovel  dump, 
except  the  rock  fill  toe,  which  was  formed 
from  the  spoil  from  the  Priest  tunnel 
near  by.  The  upstream  face  of  the  dam 
is  riprapped  with  rock  from  the  Moccasin 
Power  Tunnel. 

Moccasin  Power  Tunnel 
The  Moccasin  Power  Tunnel,  leading 
from  the  Priest  Regulating  Reservoir,  is 
a  concrete  lined  tunnel  approximately 
13>^  feet  in  height  and  width  and  5,400 
feet  in  length,  to  the  surge  chamber. 
This  tunnel  has  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
main  aqueduct  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
Moccasin  Power  Plant  handling  peak 
loads  of  105,()(X)  kilowatts,  which  will 
permit  delivering  continuously  an  average 


load  of  52,500  kilowatts  on  a  50  per  cent 
load  factor.  .At  the  intake  of  this 
tunnel  is  a  heavily  reinforced  concrete 
gate  tower  in  which  are  installed  6 
sluice  gates,  each  6  feet  by  8  feet,  ar- 
ranged in  2  tiers;  heavy  partition  walls 
inside  the  tower  divide  it  into  separate 
compartments,  2  gates  being  located  in 
each  compartment.  By  means  of  shutter 
slides  water  can  be  cut  off  from  each  of 
the  compartments  and  access  had  to  the 
gates.  Reinforced  concrete  screen  racks, 
supported  on  circular  arch  beams  of  the 
same  type  as  used  at  the  O'Shaughnessy 
Dam  protect  the  tunnel  entrance  from 
coarse  trash.  Inside  of  the  structure 
between  the  shutter  slides  and  the  sluice 
gates  are  installed  galvanized  iron  trash 
racks  fitted  with  hand-operated  link 
chain  cleaning  devices. 

Surge  Chamber 
The  surge  chamber  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  power  tunnel  is  circular  in  sec- 
tion, 40  feet  inside  diameter  and  160  feet 
in  height,  the  lower  112  feet  being  con- 
structed in  excavation,  the  upper  portion 
being  above  ground.  The  surge  cham- 
ber, in  addition  to  offering  relief  against 
pressure  fluctuations  in  the  penstocks, 
also  serves  as  a  manifold  for  the  three 
pipe  lines  which  lead  to  the  power  house. 

Penstocks 

Kach  of  these  pipes  is  fitted  with  a 
taper  section  leading  from  the  surge 
chamber,  reducing  from  a  diameter  of 
148  inches  at  the  surge  chamber  to  104 
inches.  These  three  104-inch  pipes  lead 
through  separate  tunnels  a  distance  of 
535  feet  to  a  large  open  cut,  where  104- 
inch  motor-operated  butterfly  valves  are 
installed  in  each  line.  One  of  these  lines 
is  terminated  at  this  point.  The  other 
two  lead  down  the  hill  a  distance  of  1,534 
feet,  where  two  large  Y-branches  are 
installed,  from  which  four  pipes  lead 
down    to    the    power    house.     Each    of 
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these  pipes  serves  a  single  generating 
unit.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipes  are  of 
what  is  known  as  hammer-forged  welded 
steel,  the  upper  portion  of  the  pipe  above 
the  Y-branches  being  riveted.  The  total 
weight  of  steel  involved  in  the  penstocks 
is  6,244  tons. 

Just  back  of  the  power  house  are  in- 
stalled eight  36-inch  hydraulic  cylinder 
operated  gate  valves. 

Power  House  Buildixg 
The  building  proper  is  a  steel  frame 
structure  with  light  reinforced  concrete 
walls.  The  steel  columns  are  imbedded 
in  concrete.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
California  Mission  type  and  with  its  tile 
roof  the  building  fits  admirably  into  the 
landscape. 

The  power  house  is  225  feet  in  length, 
98  feet  in  width  and  69  feet  in  height 
above  the  generator  floor  level.  On  each 
side  of  the  building  is  an  arcade  extending 
the  entire  length.  These  arcades  have 
been  utilized  very  nicely,  that  on  the 
east  side  for  housing  the  eight  36-inch 
gate  valves  and  that  on  the  west  side 
adjacent  to  the  tailrace  has  been  utilized 
for  the  inlets  which  provide  air  for  cooling 
the  generators,  the  grilles  being  set  in  the 
floor  for  this  purpose. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  visitors' 
gallery,  access  to  which  may  be  had  from 
the  outside  and  which  is  entirely  isolated 
from  the  operating  floor,  so  that  it  may 
be  open  to  visitors  at  all  times  without 
annoyance  and  interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  plant. 

Water  Wheels  and  Generators 
In    the    power    house    are    installed   4 
direct    connected   generator   units,    each 
generator  being  driven  by  double  over- 
hung Pelton  Water  Wheels. 

The  wheels  operate  under  a  static  head 
of  1,315  feet  and  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing 25,000  horsepower  per  unit.  The 
rated  capacity  of  the  4  units  of  the  plant 


is  70,CXX)  kilowatts  and  the  plant  has 
sustained  a  load  in  excess  of  this  for  4  or 
5  days  continuously. 

The  generators  are  General  Electric 
machines  11,000  volt,  3-phase,  60-cycles, 
rated  at  20,000  k.  v.  a.  The  switchboard 
is  located  on  a  gallery  above  the  main 
generator  floor.  This  gallery  is  glassed 
in  and  gives  the  operator  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  length  of  the  building  in  either 
direction.  Remote  control  has  been  pro- 
vided for  handling  all  of  the  units  from 
the  switchboard  either  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  speed,  for  synchronizing 
purposes,  for  adjusting  the  amount  of 
load  to  be  carried  as  a  limit  on  any 
machine,  and  the  units  can  be  shut  down 
from  the  switchboard. 

Transformers 

The  transformers,  which  will  step  up 
the  voltage  for  transmission  from  the 
generator  voltage  of  11,000  volts  to 
either  110,000  or  154,000  volts  for  trans- 
mission to  San  Francisco,  are  located 
outdoors  back  of  the  power  house  adja- 
cent to  the  bus  structure  and  high  tension 
switches. 

Four  banks,  each  consisting  of  three 
6,667  k.  V.  a.  Westinghouse  transformers, 
are   installed,   one   bank   for   each    unit. 

Transmission  Line 

The  transmission  line  constructed  by 
the  City  extends  98>^  miles  from  Moc- 
casin Power  House  to  a  point  near 
Newark.  This  transmission  line  is  sup- 
ported on  steel  towers,  set  on  centers 
approximately  950  feet,  across  the  valley, 
while  in  the  mountains  the  distance  be- 
tween towers  varies  from  300  feet  to  2,400 
feet. 

The  towers  carry  2  independent  3- 
phase  circuits,  supported  on  suspension 
type  insulators. 

The  conductors  are  steel  reinforced 
aluminum  cables,  except  where  the  line 
approaches  the  Bay,  where  copper  con- 
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Multllui  oiouolcd  on  a 
crook  makrt  a  beautiful 
unit  ror  parkway  light- 
ing. Tbit  phoioftraph 
waa  takrn  In  Rock  Cr**k 
Park.  Waablntion,  D  C. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL 
STREETHOOD 

Multilux,  the  ornamental  streethood.  presents  the  only 
radical  improvement  in  overhead  street  lighting  during 
recent  years. 

The  most  easily  observable  improvement  is  in  its  appear- 
ance. However,  features  much  more  important  from  the 
consideration  of  light-value  also  are  embodied. 

The  Multilux  fixture  is  both  dust-tight  and  bug-proof.  It 
therefore  retains  its  original  illuminating  efficiency  with 
small  maintenance  expense. 

With  Multilux  fixtures,  can  be  used  the  efficient  glassware 
developed  by  modem  science. 

Multilux  is  more  than  an  ornamental  streethood;  it  is  a 
highly  efficient  distributor  of  light. 


WestinghouM  Electric  Ai  ManuTactunng  Co. 

George  Cutter  Work!         South  Bend.  Indiana 
Sain    Omce<    in    All    Prinripal    Citm   of 
the  United  Statei  and  Foreign  Countnet 
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ductors  with  a  hemp  core  were  installed. 
The  aluminum  conductors  have  a  capa- 
city equivalent  to  250,000  c.  m.  of  copper, 
whereas  the  copper  conductors  have 
some  345,000  c.  m.  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  diameter  proper  for  operation 
at  154,000  volts  without  serious  corona 
loss. 

The  Power  Contr.^ct 

Much  discussion  has  been  had  and 
much  misinformation  has  been  spread 
relative  to  the  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  under  which 
the  City  employs  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  as  its  agent  to  transmit  and 
distribute  the  power  transmitted  to 
Newark  to  consumers  in  San  Francisco. 

A  brief  resume  of  conditions  leading 
up  to  this  contract  might  be  of  interest 
and  I  will  go  back  a  little  historically  in 
order  that  you  may  better  appreciate  the 
conditions. 

In  1910  the  people  voted  $45,000,000 
of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
supply  to  bring  the  waters  from  the 
Tuolumne  River  to  San  Francisco.  This 
bond  issue  was  voted  under  what  was 
known  as  the  Garfield  Permit,  a  revocable 
permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  granted  the  City  certain 
rights  of  way  for  conduits,  dams,  and 
reservoirs  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  which  permitted  the  development  of 
electric  power  for  municipal  purposes 
only  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  power  by 
the  City  to  any  private  persons  or  corpora- 
tions. 

After  this  bond  issue  had  been  voted 
for  the  construction  of  this  water  supply, 
in  1913  the  City  received  a  grant  from 
Congress  known  as  the  Raker  Act.  This 
grant  superseded  the  Garfield  permit  and 
under  it  the  City  was  required  to  develop 
hydro-electric  power  in  successive  incre- 
ments from  10,000  horsepower  up  to 
60,000  horsepower.     With   the   increased 


obligations  imposed  on  the  City  under 
the  Raker  Bill,  work  on  the  project  was 
undertaken  on  a  larger  scope,  looking  to 
the  ultimate  delivery  of  water  to  San 
F"rancisco  in  an  amount  over  6  times  that 
contemplated  in  the  original  bond  issue 
of  $45,000,000. 

With  these  greater  obligations  and  the 
rising  costs,  due  to  the  war  conditions, 
when  materials  and  labor  both  doubled 
in  cost,  it  was  plainly  apparent  that  the 
water  supply  could  not  be  completed 
within  the  $45,000,000  of  bonds  originally 
voted,  so  the  City  Engineer,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  wisely  determined  to 
complete  the  upper  or  Mountain  Division 
of  the  work  as  a  unit,  including  the 
power  development  at  Moccasin  to  the 
extent  of  some  70,000  kilowatts.  This  it 
was  estimated  would  produce  a  revenue 
for  the  City  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
annually. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
order  to  develop  this  amount  of  power 
and  produce  this  $2,000,000  revenue, 
involved  the  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  $6,000,000  on  purely  power  features 
in  excess  of  that  which  would  have  been 
required  for  water  development  purposes 
alone,  under  the  terms  of  the  Raker  Bill. 

For  accounting  purposes  $21,000,000 
has  been  charged  against  power  which 
includes  50  per  cent  of  all  water  develop- 
ment charges  in  the  Mountain  Division. 

The  $45,000,000  bond  issue  did  not 
contemplate  the  construction  of  any  dis- 
tribution system  for  power,  in  fact  the 
distribution  of  power  to  individuals  or 
corporations  was  precluded  under  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Garfield  permit 
for  the  purposes  of  which  the  bonds  were 
voted.  In  other  words,  power  use  was 
limited  to  municipal  requirements  alone. 
The  City  at  that  time  and  in  fact  ever 
since  has  been  so  close  to  the  15%  limit 
of  bonded  indebtedness,  that  without 
increasing  the  limit  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  water  supply  or  public  utilities 
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Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  this 
popular  make. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  stands  for  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  science, 

medical  skill,  and  civic  life. 

To  its  portals  come  annually  thousands  of  sick  and  run  down  people  to 

receive  the  benefits  of  the  treatments  and  recreation  this  place  affords. 

Like  most  practical  cities,  it  has  decided  that  its  fire  problems  are 

best  solved  by  American-LaFrance  Fire  Apparatus. 

When  the  Battle  Creek  fire  department  is  all  out  for  inspection, 

you  will  find  7  pieces  of  American-LaFrance  Apparatus.     When 

serious  fire  threatens  you  will  find  these  same  7  pieces  doing  duly 

to  remove  this  peril  to  the  city. 

In  cities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  you  will  find 

American-LaFrance  in  this  same  position  of  popularity. 
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it  would  have  been  impossible  to  build 
or  acquire  a  distributing  system  adequate 
to    care    for    the    output   of   this    plant. 

On  September  11,  1923,  in  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  response  to 
their  request  that  the  City  Engineer 
recommend  a  policy  for  the  disposal  of 
the  power  output  of  the  Moccasin  Plant, 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  recommended  that 
the  City  Attorney  be  instructed  to  bring 
suit  in  eminent  domain  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  entire  portions  of  both  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  necessary  for 
serving  all  San  Francisco.  This  it  was 
pointed  out  would  require  a  valuation 
of  these  properties  to  be  made  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  pending  secur- 
ing possession  of  these  properties  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  marketing  of  the 
power  either  through  the  agency  of  the 
existing  companies  or  in  any  other  possible 
way,  such  arrangement  to  terminate 
automatically  upon  acquisition  of  the 
properties  and  to  conform  with  all  legal 
requirements. 

These  recommendations  were  ignored 
at  the  time  but  some  months  later  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  valuation  proceedings  were 
ordered  and  an  effort  was  made  by  this 
same  committee  to  negotiate  a  contract 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
for  the  disposal  of  this  power  through 
their  system.  These  negotiations  failed 
and  the  present  contract  was  then  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  Dailey,  acting  for  the 
City  Attorney,  and  Mr.  Robert  Searls, 
Special  Counsel,  and  after  further  nego- 
tiations and  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  was  entered  into  between  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  for  the  City. 

Under  this  contract  the  City  employs 
the  Company  as  temporary  distributor 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  the  power 


transmitted  to  Newark,  and  the  Com- 
pany agrees  to  transmit  such  energy 
through  its  own  system  to  San  Francisco, 
and  to  transform,  regulate,  distribute 
and  meter  the  energy  sold,  to  furnish 
necessary  steam  stand-by  service  and 
collect  the  lawful  established  rates  there- 
for and  account  to  the  City  for  such 
power  so  disposed  of. 

The  returns  to  the  City  are  based  on 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  City's  power  through 
consumers'  meters,  which,  after  allowing 
for  transmission  and  distribution  losses, 
and  deducting  the  Company's  charge 
for  transmission,  stand-by  service,  dis- 
tributing, metering  and  collecting,  etc., 
nets  the  City  approximately  4.9  mills 
per  k.  w.  hr.  at  Newark  for  the  entire 
output  of  the  plant  365  days  per  year  on 
a  75  per  cent  monthly  load  factor. 

The  difference  to  the  City  between  the 
disposal  of  the  power  under  this  contract 
and  permitting  the  power  to  go  to  waste 
amounts  to  not  less  than  $1,885,000 
annually,  taking  into  consideration  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  plant. 

B.4Y  Crossing  Division 
The  Bay  Crossing  Division  extends 
from  a  point  near  Irvington  on  the 
Alameda  side  of  the  Bay  to  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir  in  San  Mateo  County. 
From  Irvington  west  the  conduit  con- 
sists of  60-inch  diameter  riveted  steel 
pipe  to  Newark  Slough,  navigable  water, 
which  was  crossed  by  400  feet  of  42-inch 
diameter  flexible  joint,  cast  iron  pipe, 
laid  in  a  trench  across  the  bottom  of 
the  slough;  from  here  to  the  east  shore  of 
the  Bay  at  Dumbarton  Straits  60-inch 
riveted  pipe  is  laid,  supported  across  the 
marshes  on  pile  trestle.  Across  the 
navigable  channel  of  Dumbarton  Straits, 
a  distance  of  2,800  feet,  the  submarine 
pipe  is  again  resorted  to.  This  termi- 
nates  in    a   huge   concrete   pier,   located 

(Continued  on  poje  419) 
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(Continued  from  page  400) 

and  the  departmental  heads  in  more  or 
less  of  a  random  and  haphazard  manner. 
Of  this  sum  of  money  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  could 
have  been  saved  through  a  properly 
organized  fiscal  program  of  budgeting 
and  purchasing.  This  is  a  saving  of 
?1,665,911,  sufficient  to  pay  a  salary  of 
$7,641  per  year  to  a  city  manager  in  each 
of  the  two  hundred  eighteen  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  slipshod  method  of 
doing  business  many  cities  are  bank- 
rupt before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
are  forced  to  borrow  money  from  their 
local  banks  to  carry  them  over  until  the 
ensuing  year's  taxes  are  collected. 

In  addition  to  this  great  financial  loss 
through  the  lack  of  a  budget  and  proper 
purchasing  methods,  there  is  a  more 
subtle  loss,  although  nevertheless  equally 
as  great,  through  the  lack  of  proper 
organization  of  the  various  administrative 
departments  as  well  as  in  the  coordination 
of  the  functions  of  these  departments. 

A  study  of  the  cities  of  California 
adopting  the  city  manager  plan  shows 
that  the  plan  has  never  been  abandoned 
in  a  charter  city  and  in  only  four  instances 
has  it  been  abandoned  in  cities  creating 
the  office  of  city  manager  by  ordinance. 
In  each  of  these  four  cities  the  plan  was 
not  abandoned  because  it  was  a  failure 
but  because  of  petty  politics  and  the  fact 
that  the  members  elected  to  the  board 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  'law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  city  manager. 

In  one  of  these  cities  the  manager  form 
of  government  was  in  operation  about 
eighteen  months.  During  the  first  year 
the  city  collected  $31,000  in  fines  and 
more  than  $20,000  the  first  six  months 
of  the  second  year.  Forthwith  the 
manager  was  discharged.  The  fines  col- 
lected the  first  year  were  more  than 
double  that  of  the  neighboring  city 
which  had  thirteen  times  the  population 
of  the  city  abandoning  the  plan. 

In  another  case  the  ordinance  providing 


for  the  city  manager  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  city  attorney. 

In  the  two  remaining  cities  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  lack  of  the  support  of  the 
plan  by  the  people  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan. 

The  city  manager  plan  in  these 
ordinance  cities  is  put  to  a  more  severe 
test  than  it  is  in  the  charter  cities  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  an  ordinance  may 
be  rescinded.  The  manager  is  con- 
siderably hamipered  by  interference  of 
members  of  the  board  in  purely  adminis- 
trative matters.  In  practically  all  of 
the  ordinance  cities  the  board  of  trustees 
reserves  the  right  to  approve  all  the  acts 
of  the  manager  and  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment or  countenance  the  removal 
of  the  important  appointive  officials. 
The  plan,  nevertheless,  has  been  a  success 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  cities  because 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
have  been  willing  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  city  manager  and 
have  supported  him  in  administrative 
matters.  The  adoption  of  the  manager 
plan  by  ordinance  has  saved  several  of 
the  sixth  class  cities  in  this  state  from,  a 
more  radical  reform. 

The  city  manager  plan  has  been  in 
operation  in  California  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
merits  of  this  form  of  government. 
Summarized  briefly,  they  are:  the  elimi- 
nation of  politics  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  the  saving  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers through  the  application  of  business 
principles  in  the  fiscal  management  of  the 
city  and  in  the  direction,  coordination 
and  control  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments. The  plan  has  also  made  possible 
the  carrying  out  of  large  municipal  pro- 
jects by  welding  the  interests  of  the 
community  together  and  inspiring  the 
community  with  confidence  in  its  city 
government. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  will  be  followed  in  oar  Decem- 
ber issue  bi/  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject  by  Hon.  A.  E. 
Brock,  ofkedlands. 
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Concrete 
Pavements  Remain 
True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
advantages  of  Concrete  Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3,300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements — more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry.  Concrete  Pavements  are  skidproof.  They  are  free  of 
bumps  and  holes.  Built  according  to  present-day  high  standards,  they 
withstand  the  pounding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of  desert  sun,  their  surface 
remains  true. 

And  should  night  overtake  you,  you  can  follow  the  light  gray  surface 
of  Concrete  easily  and  with  every  sense  of  security. 

Think,  too,  of  the  all  around  economy  of  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets 
— the  saving  in  gasoline,  the  longer  life  of  your  car — repairs  built  out, 
maintenance  built  in- -no  royalties  in  their  cost. 

Remember  that  standard  Concrete  Pavement  is  made  of  a  definitely 
proportioned  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  held  together 
by  that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal  service  to  offer 
individuals  or  communities.  This  service  is  designed  to  give  you  more 
for  your  money — whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.     Write  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the   Uses  of  Concrete 


785  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

548  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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(Continued  from  page  S9S) 

this  tentative  draft  of  code  has  had  the 
study  of  men  eminently  qualified  to  offer 
suggestions  and  constructive  criticism. 
In  short  it  is  being  given  the  acid  test  in 
order  to  learn  how  it  will  work  out  in 
practice. 

While  I  am  addressing  your  League, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Building  Officials'  Con- 
ference is  meeting  in  Seattle.  There  the 
work  is  being  considered  section  by  sec- 
tion, paragraph  by  paragraph,  so  that 
whatever  changes  are  deemed  advisable 
and  desirable  will  finally  find  their  way 
into  a  code  to  be  considered  by  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities. 

There  is  promise  this  great  undertaking 
will  become  a  reality  within  the  next  few 
months,  but  our  work  needs  the  help  of 
every  one  in  this  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  public  officials  will  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words  relating  to  a  com- 
mon misunderstanding  as  regards  the 
smaller  cities  and  building  codes.  Fre- 
quently it  is  said  that  the  smaller  cities 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  inspecting  build- 
ings and  that  building  ordinances  are  too 
comprehensive  and,  therefore,  too  expen- 
sive to  print. 

No  city  can  afford  to  be  without  com- 
petent building  inspection.  No  expense 
can  be  more  profitably  employed  than 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
property.  An  ineffective  ordinance  is  of 
no  consequence.  It  cannot  achieve  the 
desired  results.  No  city  can  afford  to 
enact  ineffective  legislation  merely  be- 
cause it  is  inexpensive  to  print.  Enact 
good  laws,  employ  competent  officials, 
rigidly  adhere  to  established  building 
practice  and  then  public  conscience  can 
feel  easy  and  be  assured  that  all  reasonable 
precaution  has  been  taken. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
give  you  more  minute  details  at  this  time 
but   assure   vou   that  anv  one  interested 


may  get  all  the  desired  information  by 
addressing  the  Building  Officials'  Con- 
ference, or,  for  the  time  being,  preferably 
Mr.  Cohn  at  68  Post  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Backus:  Santa  Barbara  was 
without  a  building  code  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  probably  without  any  build- 
ing inspection.  Santa  Barbara,  however, 
is  not  to  be  singled  out  for  that.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  scores  of  other  cities  in 
California.  Little,  if  any,  attention  has 
been  given,  in  years  gone  by,  to  the 
relatively  unimportant  matter — so  con- 
sidered by  the  public — of  the  proper  con- 
struction of  buildings,  whether  it  be  from 
an  earthquake  standpoint,  or  from  a  fire 
standpoint,  or  what  not,  whether  the 
buildings  would  be  overloaded  in  their 
daily  use.  But  those  things  must,  of 
necessity,  be  looked  into,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  be  cared  for. 

Now,  the  earthquake.  In  California, 
we  have  had  very  few  severe  earthquakes, 
and  it  is  quite  possible,  in  my  judgment, 
to  erect  buildings  that  would  successfully 
withstand  earthquakes  such  as  Santa 
Barbara  has  had.  Los  Angeles  is  prob- 
ably no  better  than  Santa  Barbara  in 
many  respects,  especially  with  the  older 
structures.  We  build  as  others  build. 
Long  Beach  the  same  way.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  practically  every  city  on 
the  coast  was  built  in  the  old  way.  But 
there  must  be  something  done  to  stiffen 
up  your  buildings  and  make  them  in 
such  fashion  that  they  will  withstand 
earthquake  shocks.  And  steps  are  being 
taken,  by  eminent  people,  steps  that  will 
interest  you  I  am  sure,  in  this  direction. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Milliken,  of  Pasadena, 
who  is  president  of  the  School  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  re- 
cently called  together  about  twenty 
gentlemen  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  earthquakes.  "If  we  can  find 
iust   what   the  lateral   movement  of  the 
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soil  is,"  Dr.  Milliken  says,  "just  what 
the  uplift  of  it  is,  it  will  be  more  or  less 
simple  to  design  buildings  and  construct 
them  to  withstand  this  movement."  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  appreciate  it 
or  not,  but  I  am  sure  most  of  you  do 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  we  can  once 
learn  what  we  have  to  meet,  that  we  have 
engineers  in  California  who  are  fully 
capable  of  meeting  that  condition.  But 
that  is  the  vital  point.  And  I  feel  that 
this  is  work  that  is  going  to  bring  about 
the  very  best  of  results.  .As  far  as  Los 
Angeles  is  concerned,  we  are  stiffening 
up  our  building  code.  Ours  was  very 
good,  I  believe,  before,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  brings  home  the  need  for 
improvement  like  a  disaster  such  as  they 
had  in  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Barbara 
met  her  disaster  bravely,  she  is  coming 


back  bigger  and  stronger  than  ever. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  that, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  you  must 
go  away  from  this  convention  with  the 
idea  that  the  building  department  of  your 
city  is  an  important  department.  It  is 
not  one  that  should  be  made  a  political 
football  and  be  kicked  about  from  one 
place  to  another  by  public  officials.  Men 
of  upright  character,  and  able  engineers 
who  know  their  business,  must  be  em- 
ployed. And  then  you  will  have  nothing 
to  fear,  because  it  is  possible  to  construct 
buildings,  I  am  sure,  that  will  be  quite 
safe.     (Applause.) 

The  Ch.airman':  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  new  building  ordinances 
that  are  being  framed  are  taking  earth- 
quake conditions  into  consideration. 


HETCH  HETCHY  PROJECT. 

{Continued  from  page  4/-i) 


some  3,800  feet  from  the  west  shore, 
through  which  the  pipe  rises  and  connects 
with  the  60-inch  riveted  pipe  which  is 
laid  over  the  water  on  a  steel  bridge. 

This  bridge  consists  of  36  steel  spans, 
each  of  105  feet,  supported  on  concrete 
piers.  Each  of  the  concrete  piers  is 
supported  on  piles  driven  through^  the 
mud  of  the  bay  to  proper  firm  bearing. 

Just  inshore  from  the  bridge  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  is  located  a  pump  plant  contain- 
ing three  500  horsepower  direct  connected 
pumping  units,  which  is  used  temporarily 
for  boosting  the  water  delivered  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir.  Each  of  these  pumps 
has  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons  per 
24  hours. 

In  all  there  are  19milesof  60-inch  riveted 
steel    pipe    from    Irvington    to    the    east 


portal  of  Pulgas  Tunnel.  This  tunnel  is 
8,500  feet  in  length,  of  the  same  section 
as  the  lined  tunnels  in  the  Mountain 
Aqueduct  and  penetrating  the  low  ridge 
between  Cordilleras  Canyon  and  Crystal 
Springs  discharges  through  an  outfall 
canal  into  that  Reservoir. 

For  the  temporary  use  of  the  Bay 
Crossing  pipe  the  City  will  derive  a 
revenue  of  $250,000  annually.  From  the 
power  there  will  be  a  revenue  of  $1,650,- 
000  in  excess  of  operating  expenses,  a 
total  of  $1,900,000,  which  will  pay 
interest  at  4^4  per  cent  on  over  $42,000,- 
000  of  bonds,  which  is  more  than  is  now 
outstanding  against  the  entire  project. 

With  this  in  mind  the  citizens  can  face 
with  equanimity  the  additional  bond 
issues  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
and  acquire  the  Spring  Valley  properties. 
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accompanying  paper  on  "Present  Status  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project"  before  the 
League    of    California    Municipalities,    Long    Beach,    California. 


L      General  map  and  profile  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project. 

2.  Diagrammatic  sketch  showing  the  Mountain  Division. 

3.  Lake  Eleanor  Dam  and  Reservoir,  looking  upstream,  before  clearing  trees 
from  reservoir  basin. 

4.  Eleanor  Dam,  spillway  in  foreground. 

5.  O'Shaughnessy  Dam — general  view  of  dam  and  reservoir. 

6.  Mt.  Lyell,  summit  of  which  is  highest  point  in  the  watershed,  13,000  feet. 

7.  View  of  Tuolumne  River  below  South  Fork. 

8.  Early  Intake  Diversion  Dam,  showing  spillway. 

9.  Early  Intake  Dam,  looking  upstream — on  left,  flume  carrying  water  from 
Lower  Cherry  Aqueduct  and  Lake  Eleanor. 

10.  Early  Intake  Dam,  control  gates  in  background. 

11.  Early  Intake  Spillway  passing  a  flood. 

12.  Early  Intake  screen  rack  and  control  gates. 

13.  Section  of  Mountain  Aqueduct  Tunnel  at  South  Fork  prior  to  installing 
9  foot  6  inch  pipe  over  the  stream. 

14.  South  Fork  crossing,  9  foot  6  inch  diameter  steel  pipe  crossing  the  South 
Fork. 

15.  Priest  Dam.  looking  downstream  from  the  reservoir  basin,  prior  to  flooding 
the  reservoir  basin. 

16.  Priest  dam  with  water  impounded. 

17.  Head   of  the   penstocks   showing   housings   over   butterfly   valves.     Surge 
chamber  in  background. 

18.  Head  of  penstocks,  air  valves  installed. 

19.  General  view  of  Moccasin  Tower  Plant  showing  penstocks,  power  house 
and  transmission  line.     Camp  to  the  left. 

20.  Power  house  building,  showing  discharge  from  water  wheels. 

21.  Moccasin   Power  House,   interior,   showing  generator  unit  with  governor 
in  foreground. 

22.  Moccasin  Power  House,  interior,  showing  135   ton  crane  in  background, 
switchboard  gallery  to  left. 

23.  Moccasin  Power  House,  showing  switchboard  installation. 

24.  Moccasin  Power  House,  bus  structure  and  switch  yard  in  foreground. 

25.  Moccasin   Power  Plant,  showing  the  6,667  kilowatt,   154,000  volt  trans- 
formers. 

26.  Moccasin  Power  Plant,  showing  the  high  tension  switches. 
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Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Otllitles 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 


H.  V.   CARTER  CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 

52  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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27.  Moccasin  Power  Plant,  showing  bus  structure  and  switches. 

28.  Transmission  line,  showing  standard  tower. 

29.  Bay  Crossing  Division,  showing  60-inch  riveted  pipe  being  installed  near 
Redwood  City. 

30.  Bay  Crossing  Division,  60-inch  pipe  under  test. 

31.  Bay  Crossing  Division,  steel  bridge  and  concrete  piers,  36  spans,   107 j^ 
foot  centers,  carrying  60-inch  pipe  between  the  shore  line  and  the  navigable  channel. 

32.  Submarine  pipe.     Design  of  joint  used  for  42-inch  diameter  cast  iron  pipe 
crossing  the  navigable  channel  at  Dumbarton  Straits — Bay  Crossing  Division. 

33.  Bay  Crossing  Division,  Pulgas  Tunnel  while  under  construction. 

34.  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer,  and  Mayor  Rolph  at  the  dedication 
of  the  O'Shaughnessy  Dam. 


MISUSE  OF  PETITIONS  IN  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 


{Continued  from  page  iOi) 


district  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  City. 

Fifth:  The  initiation  by  the  City 
Council  of  public  improvements  which 
have  not  been  petitioned  for.  I  call 
special  attention  to  this  as  the  present 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  will  of  its  own 
motion  start  many  public  improvements 
during  its  adminstration.  Included  in 
these  will  be  many  of  the  street  opening 
and  widening  projects  recommended  by 
the  Major  Traffic  Street  Plan. 

This  plan  was  prepared  by  city  planning 
experts,  Messrs.  Cheney,  Bathelomew 
and  Olmsted  and  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Traffic  Commission,  recommend- 
ing the  opening  and  widening  of  a  number 
of  streets    converting    them    into    traffic 


arteries  for  relief  from  street  congestion 
from  which  the  city  is  suffering.  The 
people  of  Los  Angeles  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  approved  of  this  plan  and  authorized 
a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000.00,  from  which 
contributions  will  be  made  to  the  assess- 
ment districts  to  pay  for  these  improve- 
ments. 

Many  of  these  street  openings  and 
widenings  must  be  initiated  by  the  City 
Council,  if  these  streets  are  ever  to  be 
opened  and  widened.  -Authority  to  do 
this  was  given  by  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  next  two  years  will 
see  in  Los  Angeles  a  growing  disposition 
by  the  City  Council  to  act  on  its  own 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  public  improve- 
ments. 


'^^^^m. 
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RE  CORRECT  IN  PRINCIPLE 


reason 


Easily  and  Quickly  Replaced 


— No  Need  to  Divert  Traffic  When  Pavement  is  Cut 
Into  for  Repairs  to  Underground  Conduits,  Cables,  Etc. 


The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  modem  cities  and  the  consequent  in- 
stallation of  and  repairs  to  wires,  conduits, 
pipes,  etc.,  make  vital  the  selection  of  the 
proper  pavement  to  facilitate  this  work. 

Asphalt  pavements  can  be  cut  into 
without  blocking  traffic. 

They  can  be  cut  into  with  less  trouble 
—  and  at  less  expense  than  other  types. 

They  are  more  quickly  re- 
placed—and can  be  opened 
to  traffic  on  completion.  No 
delays. 

When  replacements  are 
made  with  asphaltic  mixtures 


Union 


the  new  surface  blends  evenly  with  the 
original  surface.  No  cracks  or  crevices 
separate  them  —  no  rough,  uneven  spots 
to  be  pried  open  by  pounding  wheels. 

They  blend  in  color,  too  —  no  visible 
"patches"  —  so  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
boulevards  and  residential  streets. 

Consider  replacement  work  in  laying 
new  pavements.    Asphalt  pavements  are 
the  most  desirable  from  this 
standpoint  as  well  as  every 
other— specify  them. 

Moreover,  to  be  sure  of 
uniformly  good  asphalt, 
specify 


Gra<le 


Asphalt 

UNION     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORN 
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administration  head.  When  I  say  a 
sincere  interest  I  am  touching  a  subject 
that  is  difficult  to  clarify,  but  after 
thirty-six  years  of  work  in  close  contact 
with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  say  that  no  one  can  success- 
fully feign  sincerity.  Men  of  any  mental 
perception  ultimately  realize  whether 
those  with  whom  they  are  associated 
daily  are  sincere  or  whether  they  are 
attempting  to  cloak  their  real  feelings 
under  meaningless  pleasantries.  Of 
course,  in  a7i  official  relation,  sincerity 
wiist  be  mutual,  it  being  a  thing  begotten 
by  contact  with  its  like  or  lost  in  the  break- 
ing of  confidences.  Speaking  particularly 
of  departments  appointed  by  the  council, 
in  order  that  the  entire  administration 
may  work  harmoniously,  all  major  deal- 
ings between  these  departments  should 
be  cleared  through  the  City  Manager's 
office,  because  in  the  larger  things,  a 
matter  of  policy  is  to  be  determined,  with 
responsibility  to  rest  finally  with  the 
executive  head.  When  a  policy  is  estab- 
lished on  a  particular  action,  the  depart- 
ments having  business  with  each  other 
should  be  clearly  informed  as  to  the  lines 
on  which  they  are  to  proceed  in  coopera- 
tive effort.  Petty  jealousies  should  be 
avoided,  and  this  may  generally  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  each  department  full 
credit  for  its  service.  Any  failure  be- 
tween council  appointees  to  cooperate 
should  be  vigorously  handled  by  the 
appointive  power.  It  is  most  gratifying, 
however,  to  testify  that  there  are  but  few 
men  who  will  not  adjust  themselves  to 


cooperative  effort  in  the  helpful  atmos- 
phere just  suggested. 

As  to  departments  directly  under  the 
City  Manager,  each  man  should  under- 
stand the  gradations  of  authority,  each 
man  being  immediately  responsible  to  his 
superior  in  the  organization  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  work.  Due  credit  should  be 
given  to  all  for  their  work,  and  promo- 
tion should  be  made  on  merit  alone. 
With  favoritism  eliminated  and  each 
employee  realizing  that  he  is  living  in  a 
rule  of  square  dealing,  under  all  normal 
conditions  the  department  will  be  har- 
moniously fused  and  fitted  to  the  general 
purpose  of  coordination.  It  will  logically 
follow  that  each  department  head  will 
help  the  other  and  forward  to  success 
those  things  which  should  and  must  be 
done.  A  lack  of  coordination  between 
departments  is,  as  a  rule,  caused  by  those 
higher  up  the  line  showing  favoritism  to 
some  and  unfairness  to  others. 

The  coordination  of  departments  is 
something  for  which  there  can  be  no 
absolute  fixed  rule.  In  my  opinion 
coordination,  cooperation  and  a  smooth 
working  together  of  departments  is  more 
a  matter  of  spirit  than  of  arbitrary  regula- 
tions. I  have  never  seen  it  fail  where  a 
spirit  of  kindness,  fair  play,  sympathy 
and  justice  pervade  an  administration. 
I  believe  that  if  those  in  authority  would 
take  more  time  to  create  proper  working 
conditions  rather  than  promulgate  rules, 
they  would  find  that  they  had  accom- 
plished the  dictionary  meaning  for  co- 
ordination. In  other  words  they  will 
find  their  force  coordinated  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word. 
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(l)Grant  St., bet.  Front  and 
First  Sts. 

(2)  Second  St.,  Sheridan  to 
Sherman. 

(3)  Davit  St.,  21st  to  22nd. 

(4)  Fifth  St..  Curruthers  to 
Sherman. 

Each  of  the  above  Port- 
land (Oregon)  streets 
was  salvaged  in  1913 
by  re-surfacing  with  2- 
inch  asphaltic  concrete 
(Warren  type). 


on  these  1*ortland  Streets 

An  old  pavement  need  not  be  torn  up 
when  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness  — 
it  is  worth  money. 

Portland,  among  many  cities,  has 
proved  this.  In  1913  the  old  pavements 
on  all  of  the  above  streets  were  re- 
surfaced with  2-inch  asphaltic  concrete. 

Now  consider  this  —  during  the  twelve  years 
since  these  streets  were  re-surfaced  they  have 
given  excellent  service  and  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  spend  a  cent  on  them  for  up- 
keep. And  no  expenditures  are  likely  for  some 
time.  These  streets  are  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  old  pavements  saved—twelve  years  of 
service — no  upkeep  costs — that's  real  econ- 
omy. 

And  these  are  not  unusual  examples;  the  same 
story  of  economy  with  asphaltic  concrete  has 
been  repeated  many,  many  times  throughout 
the  Pacific  Coabt  states. 

Before  you  pave — investigate  asphaltic  con- 
crete. You,  too,  will  find  that  it  pays  best  to 
pave  with  asphaltic  concrete. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( California) 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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;ind  was  sponsored  by  the  DepartniLiit  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  press,  as  \cni  \'cry  well  kiuiw,  is  a 
most  powerful  institution  in  mokling 
public  opinion  but  the  press  cannot  be 
depended  upon  as  a  whole  to  give  fair 
and  full  reports  of  governmental  activ- 
ities. Many  publications  are  partisan, 
some  are  prejudiced,  and  a  few  willfulh- 
misrepresent. 

In  Berkeley  the  local  paper  generously 
gives  the  City  space  once  a  week  tor 
articles  written  by  City  officials.  The 
columns  are  edited  by  the  City  Manager, 
and  the  space  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  accurate  reports  of  the  activities  of 
executive  departments. 

How  to  obtain  the  best  publicity  is  a 
technical  subject.  There  is  a  wide  field 
for  originality.  We  are  advised  to  "boil 
down  your  statements"  to  "humanize  the 
reports  of  government's  activities"  and 
lastly  that  in  order  to  "sell  good  govern- 
ment we  must  have  good  government  to 
sell."  In  order  to  attract  attention  a 
fire  marshal  in  Kansas  entitled  his  re- 
ports "Mrs.  O'Leary's  Cow"  and  "Nero, 
the  Fiddler."  I  believe  in  dignified  pub- 
licity, but  it  should  be  designed  to  reach 
every  household  or  voter.  Perhaps  some 
one  in  the  government  should  be  desig- 
nated to  act  as  publicity  director. 

I  have  actively  participated  in  many 
municipal  campaigns  and  I  would  say 
that  they  had  "succeeded  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  constructive  educational 
effort  put  upon  them."  (To  use  the 
words  of  a  Committee's  Report  on  results 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 

In  our  City  Manager  campaign,  in 
order  to  test  out  a  theory,  I  directed  that 
an  argumentative  campaign  circular  be 
mailed  to  every  voter  in  a  certain  pre- 
cinct located  in  admittedly  hostile  terri- 
tory. We  could  not  afford  to  mail  it  to 
every  voter  in  the  City.     We  carried  that 


precinct  and  lost  every  surrountling 
precinct. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked  whether 
municipal  publicity  should  be  directed 
by  some  City  Official,  or  by  some  dis- 
interested agency — such  as  a  Research 
Bureau.  I  anticipate  the  objection  that 
no  City  Official  will  voluntarily  pulilish  a 
derogatory  report,  and  that  publicity 
conducted  by  an  impartial  outside  agency 
is  to  be  preferred.  Research  Bureaus  are 
established  in  a  few  large  Cities  only. 
While  their  work  is  admirable,  the  results 
of  their  investigations  do  not  get  suffi- 
ciently wide  publicity  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  plants  is  too  expensive  for 
most  cities. 

I  think  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
available  agency  we  must  expect  and  re- 
quire published  reports  from  City  Offi- 
cials. In  time  the  very  failure  to  give 
due  publicity  will  be  enough  to  put  the 
public  on  inquiry.  The  point  I  wish  most 
to  urge  is,  that  good  government  can 
afford  to  give  wide  publicity,  and  that  if 
it  desires  to  maintain  itself  and  its  logical 
successor  it  cannot  afford  not  to  do  so. 

We  are  apt  to  grow  cynical  when  good 
government  does  not  succeed  and  we  say 
that  the  people  get  no  better  government 
than  they  deserve  or  perhaps  than  they 
want.  That  may  sometimes  be  true,  but 
I  believe  that  the  people  in  America  will 
generally  do  the  right  thing  if  they  are 
fully  informed.  Local  governments  should 
not  postpone  their  educational  efforts 
until  an  election  occurs  or  a  crisis  arises. 
I  advocate  a  patient,  steady,  judicious 
and  truthful  campaign  of  popular  educa- 
cation  in  municipal  affairs. 

.As  Walter  Lippmann  says:  "The  Sig- 
nificant revolution  of  modern  times  is  not 
industrial,  or  economic  or  political,  but 
the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  art  of  creating  consent  among  the 
governed." 

(Biblwgraphy  on   iieit  paiic) 
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"Public  Relations" 
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"Crystallizing  Public  Opinion 

"Informing  the  Public" 

"Publicity" 

"Instincts  of  the  Hen!  in  Peace  and  War" 

"Toledo  Commission  of  Publicity  ami  Kfficicnc; 

"Community  Publicity" 

"Bureau  of  Publications" 

"Public  Report  and  Public  Opinion" 

"Selling  (lood  City  (jovernment" 

"Publicity  Methods  Reading  List" 
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in  the  budget.  Here  the  Controller  must 
also  see  that,  if  orders  for  equipment  are 
placed  before  tax  collections  come  in, 
arrangements  are  made  for  payment  at 
future  dates,  as  the  surplus  is  not  ordi- 
narily sufficient  to  meet  these  payments. 
Purchase  of  supplies  can  be  readily 
checked  by  comparing  the  expemlitures 
with  the  proportionate  part  of  the  budget 
allowance  for  the  period  of  the  year  which 
has  elapseii. 

Payroll  expenditures  can  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  salary  notices  indicating  the 
rate  of  pay  of  each  individual  employed 
and  having  the  approvals  of  Heads  of 
Departments,  City  Controller  and  City 
Manager.  A  monthly  report  should  also 
be  presented  to  the  City  Manager  show- 
ing the  amount  paid  and  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  department  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  and  previous 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  information 
regarding  the  financial  condition  of  all 
departments,  monthly  reports  should  be 


presented  to  the  heads  of  ilepartments, 
the  City  Manager  and  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  their  attention  called  to 
any  excessive  expemiiture  or  decrease  in 
revenue. 

The  use  of  graphs  or  charts  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Controller  in  presenting 
the  status  of  budget  estimated  revenues 
anil  appropriations  as  compared  with 
actual  income  and  expense  or  previous 
year's  totals;  also  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
general  fund  balance,  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. 

.Auditing  efficiency  is  like  searching  for 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow; 
it  is  worth  seeking  but  it  is  never  reached, 
as  one  efficient  step  leads  to  another. 
The  incentive  to  efficiency  is  stirred  at 
such  conventions  as  this  where  we  can 
make  comparisons  and  each  learn  where 
the  other  has  seized  a  good  ^xjint  which 
can  be  applied  to  increase  efficiency. 
For  life  is  but  a  mirror  of  king  and  slave; 
'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do. 
Then  give  to  your  City  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  vou. 
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THE  1925  edition  of  "Locke's'"  Street 
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Daly  City" 

Davis 

Delano 

King  City 
Kingsburg 
Lakeport 

San  Mateo 
San  Rafael 
Santa  .\na 

Angels 

Dinuha 

Larkspur 

Oxnard 

Santa  Barbara 

Antioch 

Dixon 

La  Mesa 

Pacific  Grove 

Santa  Clara 

Arcadia 

Dorris 

La  Verne 

Palo  Alto 

Santa  Cruz 

Areata 

Dunsmuir 

Lawndale 

Parlier 

Santa  Maria 

Arroyo  Grande 

El  Cajon 

Lemoore 

Pasadena 

Santa  Monica 

Auburn 

EI  Centro 

Lindsay 

Paso  Robles 

Santa  Paula 

Avalon 

El  Cerrito 

Livingston 

Patterson 

Santa  Rosa 

Azusa 

El  Monte 

Livermore 

Petaluma 

Sausalito 

Bakersfleld 

El  Segundo 

Lodi 

Piedmont 

Sawtelle 

Banning 

Elsinore 

Lompoc 

Pinole 

Seal  Beach 

Beaumont 

Emeryville 

Long  Beach 

Pittsburg 

Scbastopol 

Belvedere 

Etna 

Los  Angeles 

Placerville 

Solma 

Benecia 

Eureka 

Los  Banos 

Pleasanton 

Sierra  Madre 

Berkeley 

Exeter 

Los  Gatos 

Plymouth 

Soledad 

Beverly"  Hills 

Fairfield 

Loyalton 

Point  Arena 

Sonoma 

Biggs 

Femdale 

Lynnwood 

Pomona 

Sonora 

Bishop 

Fillmore 

Madera 

Porterville 

South  Gate 

Blythe 

Fort  Bragg 

Manhattan  Beach  Red  Bluff 

South  Pasadena 

Brawley 

Fort  Jones 

Manteca 

Ucddmg 
Red  lands 

South  San  Francisco 

Brea 

Fortuna 

Maricopa 

St.  Helena 

Burbank 

Fowler 

Martinez 

Redondo  Beach 

Stockton 

Burlingame 

Fresno 

Marvsvillc 

Redwood  City 

Suisun 

Calcxico 

Fullerton 

Mavfield 

Reedlev 

Sutter  Creek 

Calipatria 

Gilroy 

Merced 

Rialto" 

Sunnyvale 

Cnlintoga 

Glendale 

Mill  Valley 

Richmond 

Susanville 

Carmel-by-the-Sea  Glendora 

Modesto 

Rio  Vista 

Taft 

Chico 

Gridley 

Monrovia 

Riverside 

Tehachapi 

Chino 

Oustine 

Montague 

Riverbank 

Torrance    Ukiah 

Chowchilla 

Hanford 

Montebello 

Rocklin 

Tracy          Upland 

Chula  Vista 

Hawthorne 

Monterey 

Roseville 

Tujunga      Vacaville 

Claremont 

Havward 

Monterey  Park 

Ross 

Tulare         Ventura 

Clevis 

Healdsburg 

Morgan  Hill 

Sacramento 

Turlock      Visalia 

Coalinga 

Hemet 

Mountain  View 

Salinas 

Vallejo       Watts 

Colfax 

Hercules 

Mt.  Shasta 

Sanger 

Venice        Winters 

Colton 

Hermosa  Beach 

Napa 

San  Anselmo 

Watsonville  Willows 

Colusa 

Hollister 

National  City 

San  Bernardino 

Walnut  Creek 

Concord 

Holtville 

Needles 

San  Bruno 

Wheatland  WiUits 

Corcoran 

Honolulu 

Nevada  City 

San  Diego 

Whittier     Yreka 

Coming 

Huntington  Beach  Newman 

San  Fernando 

Woodland  Yuba  City 

Coronado 

Huntington  Park 

Newport  Beach 

San  Francisco 

Compton 

Hyde  Park 

Oakdale 

San  Gabriel 

Total  -    -      251 

Corona 

Imperial 

Oakland 

San  Juan 

Associate  M 

embers— Oregon:  Astoria,  La  Grande 
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Few  people  realize  the  enormous 
strength  and  sludge  content  ot  many  of 
the  industrial  liquid  wastes.  Volume  for 
volume,  they  outrank  household  sewage 
many  times  over  and  thus  tax  sewage 
treatment  works  far  beyond  the  capaci- 
ties usually  provided  in  designs.  In  fact 
the  common  fault  is  to  ignore  the  in- 
dustrial wastes  altogether.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  wastes  are,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  not  amenable  to  treatment  either 
because  of  chemicals  which  interfere 
with  biological  activity,  or  because  their 
sludges  do  not  respond  to  settling  action. 
Many  nuisances  grossly  aggravated  by 
these  industrial  wastes  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  many  worth  while 
sewer  systems  are  being  put  off  from  year 
to  year  because  ot  the  uncertainty  that 
troublesome  nuisance  and  litigation  will 
not  ensue. 

California  already  has  many  industries 
and  all  indications  point  to  an  industrial 
expansion  of  which  no  one  can  predict 


the  limit.  Undoubtedly,  by  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  markets,  etc.,  California 
will  become  a  great  industrial  state. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  immediate  prob- 
lem with  industrial  wastes,  and  even 
larger  ones  ahead  unless  ways  can  be 
found  and  put  to  practice  for  economical 
and  reliable  treatment  of  these  wastes 
alone  or  mixed  with  domestic  sewage. 
Only  a  thoroughgoing  and  continuing 
investigation  along  correct  scientific  lines 
will  set  communities  on  the  right  path. 
The  present  haphazard,  trial  methods  are 
costly  and  unavailing. 

The  "strength"  of  sewage  is  a  useful 
but  perhaps  vaguely  understood  term. 
It  is  somewhat  related  to  the  idea  of 
"concentration"  of  the  sewage.  Many 
sewages  appear  weak  and  thin  to  the  eye, 
yet  they  contain  an  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  organic  matter.  The  strength 
of  sewage  measures  its  putrescible  organic 
constituents  rather  than  its  thickness. 
The  strength  of  sewage  is  best  determined 
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from  the  oxygen  which  the  particular 
sewage  uses  up  within  a  specified  period. 
In  its  details,  the  test  requires  great 
pains.  In  principle  it  is  easily  untier- 
stood.  Inasmuch  as  fresh  water  con- 
tains oxygen,  sewage  diluted  with  a 
known  amount  of  fresh  water  becomes  a 
mixture  containing  at  the  start  a  definite 
and  measurable  store  of  oxygen.  The 
organic  constituents  in  the  sewage  pro- 
ceed to  consume  this  oxygen  and  if  later 
another  test  for  oxygen  be  made,  say  in 
five  days,  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  up 
is  an  accurate  measure  of  the  unstable 
organic  substance  in  the  sewage.  The 
strength  of  the  sewage  is  referred  to  as 
the  parts  of  oxygen  used  up  by  a  million 
parts  of  the  sewage  within  a  specified 
time.  Ordinarily  the  oxygen  is  used  up 
most  rapidly  at  the  start  because  the 
sewage  contains  some  matters  that  are 
especially  hungry  for  oxygen.  The  more 
stable  organic  substances  take  up  oxygen 
rather  slowly.  It  is  generally  the  case, 
however,  that  the  troublesome  organic 
matters  in  sewage  have  taken  up  enough 
oxygen  to  stabilize  them  within  five  tlays 
and  this  is  the  standard  test  period. 

In  practice  several  dilutions  of  water 
to  sewage  are  used.  Dilutions  showing 
a  substantial  residual  supply  of  oxygen 
furnish  a  good  indication  as  to  the  dilu- 
tion that  sewage  needs  to  prevent 
ofl^ensive  odors  in  a  stream  or  pond.  The 
oxygen  required  test  also  furnishes  the 
best  basis  we  now  have  as  to  the  size  of 
sewage  works  necessary  to  remove  offen- 
siveness.  Because  we  shall  want  to  com- 
pare a  number  of  trade  wastes  with 
household  sewage,  the  strength  of,  or 
oxygen  requirement  of,  household  sewage 
may  be  stated  to  run  from  100  to  2(K) 
parts  of  oxygen  per  million  parts  of 
sewage,  both  by  weight.  You  will  see 
subsequently  that  industrial  wastes  run 
5,  10  and  even  .1(X)  times  higher  than 
this  figure. 


The   other    troublesome    ch 
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of  many  of  the  industrial  wastes  is  the 
sludge  carried.  This  sludge,  of  course, 
fills  up  ditches,  sewers  and  tanks  intended 
to  restrain  it. 

Destructive  chemicals  occur  in  some 
wastes.  .An  index  of  their  presence  is 
the  killing  off  of  the  biologic  purification 
in  sewage  treatment  plants  and  in  de- 
ferred decomposition  in  a  waste  itself 
until  destructive  chemicals  are  neutralized 
by  air  or  any  other  waste.  This  is  a 
reason  that  waste  from  lye  peeled  peaches 
or  sweet  potatoes  is  seldom  troublesome 
at  the  start.  Ditches  carrying  the  waste 
may  be  quite  inoffensive  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  yet  grossly  offensive  conditions 
will  become  established  15  or  20  miles 
below. 

Krlit  .and  Vegetable  Cannery  Wastes 

In  the  aggregate,  the  cannery  wastes 
are  the  subject  of  most  of  the  nuisance 
complaints  we  have  in  this  State.  In- 
variably, where  peach,  pear,  tomato  and 
sweet  potato  wastes  are  handled,  gross 
nuisance  results.  -As  a  rough  figure,  a 
ton  of  these  crops  produces  about  2,000 
gallons  of  liquid  waste,  equivalent  in 
strength  and  sluiige  content  to  the  sewage 
from  250  persons.  The  average  oxygen 
demand  is  about  1,5(X)  parts  per  million. 
The  waste  is  a  composite  of  various  sepa- 
rate wastes.  F"or  instance,  there  are  the 
strong  lye  wastes  containing  a  large 
amount  of  peach  fuzz,  skins  and  flesh  of 
the  fruit.  Then  there  are  the  various 
weaker  rinse  waters,  and  wash  waters 
at  the  trays  and  from  floors.  Separation 
of  the  wastes  for  ease  in  disposal  is  not 
as  successful  as  would  appear  at  first 
glance.  The  most  harmless  appearing 
of  them  are  at  best  putrescible. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  solids 
can  be  removed  in  settling  tanks.  When 
these  wastes  are  running  vitilent  frothing 
is  common  in  Imhoff  tanks  due  to  the 
solids  which  settle.  Stone  filters  clog  up 
(luicklv  when  rcceivinij  the  rank  eflluent. 
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Sewer  dumps  and  sewer  farms  are  greatly 
increased  in  offensiveness.  A  sewer  farm 
of  one  small  town  in  which  there  is  a  large 
cannery  has  a  nuisance  radius  equal  to 
that  of  another  city  twenty-five  times 
larger. 

There  are  at  least  40  communities  in 
California  having  this  cannery  problem 
to  contend  with.  Only  about  10  of 
these  are  near  tide  water.  The  remainder 
are  inland  cities  with  no  hope  of  successful 
isolation  of  their  nuisances.  The  annoy- 
ance to  public  officials  and  people  living 
near  the  outlet  is  growing  yearly. 

Some  of  our  rivers  receive  this  waste 
and  highly  nauseating  conditions  result. 
The  streams  are  ruined  for  any  use  for 
quite  a  distance  down  stream.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  till  the  State  Board 
of  Health  must  ask  for  restoration  of 
clear  stream  conditions  there. 

Lodi  alone  of  the  inland  cities  has  been 
able  to  deal  successfully  with  this  kind  of 
waste.  The  peach  and  tomato  waste 
from  a  50-ton  cannery  is  there  mixed 
with  city  sewage  amounting  to  about 
one  million  gallons  per  day  and  emptied 
into  a  canal.  The  mixture  is  successfully 
oxidized  and  rendered  almost  sparkling 
clear  in  an  activated  sludge  plant  by 
simply  doubling  the  air  ordinarily  used 
and  increasing  the  percentage  of  sludge 
in  the  process.  The  additional  cost  is 
around  $200  per  month  for  the  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  change  in 
design  and  operating  requirements  would 
be  needed  if  the  proportions  of  sewage  to 
cannery  waste  differed  from  those  at 
Lodi.  Nor  is  there  any  data  available 
for  economic  design  or  economic  opera- 
tion. A  so-called  activated  sludge  plant 
at  Turlock  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure 
due  essentially  to  a  preponderating  can- 
nery waste  for  which  the  city  was  unpre- 
pared. 

Olive  pickling  and  pickle  works  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  septic  tanks  be- 
cause  they    kill    biologic   decomposition. 


The  tanks  fill  up  with  sludge  rapidly  and 
thereupon  cease  clarifying. 

So  far  as  we  know  no  work  of  any  sort 
has  been  done  on  possible  recovery  of  by- 
products from  any  of  these  cannery 
wastes,  which  might  at  least  facilitate 
treatment  or  lessen  the  cost  of  treatment. 
Research  and  even  practical  results  are 
bound  to  be  hampered  because  of  the 
short,  intensive  season  during  which 
these  establishments  operate. 

Milk  and  Cheese  Factory  Wastes 

This  class  of  waste  runs  close  to  cannery 
wastes  in  its  predominance  in  California. 
Like  the  cannery  wastes,  each  plant  pro- 
duces a  number  of  different  wastes,  for 
instance,  floor  washing,  can  and  churn 
washing,  whey  waste,  surplus  milk,  but- 
termilk, etc.  Floor  and  can  washing  is 
referred  to  even  by  operators  as  "water." 
Yet  it  has  a  strength  of  about  1,000  parts 
per  million  of  oxygen  demand.  The 
volume  will  run  100,000  gallons  or  more 
even  in  a  small  plant,  if  the  water  is 
cheap.  At  the  other  extreme  is  whey 
with  a  food  value  about  half  that  of  milk 
and  the  strength  is  about  25,000  parts 
per  million  oxygen  demand.  In  one 
city  investigated,  not  particularly  a  dairy 
center,  we  considered  that  dairy  wastes 
made  a  sewage  problem  nearly  ten  times 
that  of  the  town  itself,  though  the  amount 
of  waste  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
town.  These  wastes,  as  a  class,  are 
extremely  nuisance  producing  when  they 
become  rancid.  In  the  absence  of  treat- 
ment plants  they  are  best  disposed  of 
without  treatment  direct  on  porous  soil. 
Where  disposal  is  upon  tight  soil,  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  satisfactory  treatment.  If 
mixed  with  city  sludge  to  get  a  sludge 
matrix  they  should  be  amenable  to 
nuisance  free  treatment  in  an  activated 
sludge  plant.  However,  no  design  or 
operating  data  are  available. 

Buttermilk  is  now  redeemable  largely 
for   chicken    food   purposes.     Several    of 
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the  larger  plants  arc  putting  in  milk 
jx)wdcr  ami  milk  sugar  equipment  which 
produce  a  weak  liquid  waste  and  thus 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  producing 
whey,  but  the  recovery  of  by-products 
can  only  proceed  as  quickly  as  there  is  a 
market  for  those  products. 
Molasses  Digestion  and  Distillation 
Plants 

We  have  three  large  plants  in  California 
where  molasses  is  digested  with  yeast  for 
the  recovery  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  and 
alcohol  from  the  distillation  of  the  top 
liquor.  The  yeast  residue  and  the  liquor 
left  after  distillation  are  exceedingly 
strong  wastes  and  especially  odoriferous 
because  of  the  high  content  of  sulphur  in 
crude  molasses.  On  decomposition,  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  that  well  known  rotten 
egg  gas,  forms  in  large  quantities  and 
disperses  for  long  distances.  In  one 
plant  investigated  we  considered  that 
the  waste  was  equivalent  in  its  oxygen 
demand  to  that  of  the  sewage  of  250,000 
people.  In  another  plant  the  sulphur 
constituent  was  so  destructive  to  the 
concrete  in  the  city  sewers  that  the  com- 
munity compelled  the  plant  to  keep  its 
waste  out  of  the  sewer. 

At  the  present  time  two  of  these  plants 
are  putting  in  works  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  entire  waste  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing of  fertilizer  value  may  be  recovered. 
Tanneries 

There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  tanner- 
ies around  the  State  handling  up  to 
about  500  hides  per  day.  In  the  process 
of  tanning,  meat  substance  in  the  hide  is 
removed  with  lime.  A  strong  waste, 
with  large  amount  of  sludge  and  hair, 
meat  scraps,  etc.,  is  produced.  The 
waste  is  fairly  amenable  to  treatment 
alone  or  mixed  with  city  sewage,  but  by 
reason  of  its  strength  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  designs. 

Sif.AR  Beet  Wastes 

There  arc  four  communities  in  the 
State  near  which   there   are  large  sugar 


beet     factories.  .Anyone    unfortunate 

enough  to  live  near  a  sugar  beet  plant 
possessing  a  sewer  dump  can  attest  to 
the  impossible  living  conditions  there. 
Some  work  of  a  scientific  nature  has  been 
done  on  this  waste,  but  it  is  not  yet  on  a 
nuisance  free  order. 

Slaughter  House  and  Reduction 
Works 

Plants  of  this  sort  are  scattered  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  They 
produce  large  amounts  of  paunch  manure 
and  meat  scraps  which  are  a  heavy  load 
on  sewage  settling  tanks,  also  a  consider- 
able amount  of  blood  waste  and  meat 
juices  carried  in  the  floor  wash.  This 
waste  is  particularly  concentrated  and 
highly  offensive.  Kven  in  so  well  regu- 
lated plants  as  in  Chicago's  Packing 
Town  the  strength  of  this  waste  is  several 
times  that  of  domestic  sewage,  and  in  the 
case  of  activated  sludge  treatment  re- 
quires at  least  three  times  as  much  plant 
to  create  even  a  mediocre  effluent.  The 
problems  of  this  type  of  waste  occur  both 
within  cities  and  outside  in  the  country 
districts. 

Fish  Packing  Plants 

Fish  packing  plants  are  scattered  along 
the  coast  in  many  of  our  waterfront 
towns.  .As  a  rule  they  are  located  in 
densely  built  up  sections  and  are  exceed- 
ingly nuisance  producing.  Fish  scraps, 
fish  oils  and  wash  water  from  these  plants 
are  positively  nauseating  when  they 
become  rancid.  In  many  places  the  bay 
waters  for  long  distances  have  been 
ruined.  At  two  cities  in  California  reduc- 
tion plants  making  fertilizer  from  whales 
are  operating.  It  is  said  that  from  one 
of  these  plants  odor  nuisance  carried  a 
distance  of  45  miles. 

l^ndoubtedly  much  could  be  accom- 
plished in  recovering  valuable  oils  and 
fertilizer  by-products  from  these  plants 
if  someone  could  point  the  way. 
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MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  AND  POWER 


B)  Joseph  B.  Kahn 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Sutter  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  program  for  this  convention 
I  made  the  remark  that  the  subject  of 
Municipal  Light  and  Power  be  one  of 
the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  this 
convention  as  I  believe  it  is  an  important 
subject.  I  am  not  going  into  the  tech- 
nical or  engineering  features  but  merely 
wish  to  outline  something  with  the  hope 
that  other  delegates  to  this  convention 
who  are  engaged  in  the  problems  that 
go  with  the  furnishing  of  light  and  power 
to  municipalities  will  follow  me  and  we 
all  may  by  a  discussion  learn  something 
that  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  munici- 
palities that  we  serve. 

The  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make 
on  the  subject  of  Municipal  Light 
and  Power  plants  must  not  be  construed 
that  the  privately  owneji  utilities  are  not 
giving  wonderful  service  with  their 
courtesy  and  the  continuity  of  service 
that  they  furnish.  But  the  people  are 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  streets 
and  highways  belong  to  the  people  and 
some  concerted  action  must  be  taken  to 
own  and  control  their  own  distribution. 

Municipally  owned  light  and  power 
distribution  is  the  first  step  that  must  be 
taken.  All  municipalities  operate  and 
control  their  sewer  systems  and  should 
also  control  and  operate  all  light  and 
power  distribution — in  fact  all  utilities 
that  use  the  streets  and  byways. 

The  hydro-electric  has  made  the  small 
isolated  plant  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
where  steam  is  used  for  generating  in 
competition  with  hydro  it  has  been 
proven  conclusively  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  same  cannot  be 
done  at  a  profit,  therefore,  the  first  mode 
of  procedure  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 


control  of  the  distribution  in  municipali- 
ties. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
municipal  light  and  power  utility  can  be 
run  as  economically  and  as  efficiently  as 
one  privately  owned  if  the  system  is 
divorced  from  the  administrative  body 
of  a  municipality  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
having  control  of  all  funds  and  clothed 
with  the  proper  authority  to  administer 
the  aflFairs  of  the  utility.  This  would 
allow  it  to  stand  alone  and  would  not 
have  to  be  associated  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  municipality. 

All  municipally  owned  power  plants 
can  be  operated  at  a  profit  if  this  pro- 
cedure is  followed.  The  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  these  plants  would  be  cut  down 
to  a  minimum  if  the  people  would  get 
behind  their  utility  and  give  it  the  sup- 
port that  it  is  entitled  to. 

The  drift  towards  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  unmistakable,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations the  change  from  private  to  public 
ownership  in  municipal  utilities  will  come 
more  rapidly  than  either  the  cities  or  the 
companies  today  realize. 

Generally  speaking  only  these  muni- 
cipal undertakings  which  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit  come  under  the  head  of 
public  services  or  are  known  as  utilities, 
and  also  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  the 
only  activities  of  a  city  about  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  which  there  is  any 
discussion. 

The  unity  of  policy  and  action  among 
private  interests  in  the  utility  field,  gas, 
water  and  others  is  almost  complete. 
This  solidarity  is  practically  world-wide 
in  scope  and  is  of  a  type  not  reached  by 
existing  laws. 


>:m 
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Publicity— incessant  anii  relentless^ 
is  the  only  remedy.  This  must  provide 
open  and  fair  Iwxikkeeping  with  inven- 
rories  made  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
those  used  in  private  business  and  a 
uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  tying 
in  with  the  general  books  and  including 
details  of  the  enterprise. 

This,  with  the  access  that  any  citizen 
is  privileged  to  use,  would  stop  all  argu- 
ments that  the  btxiks  and  accounts  of  a 
municipally  owned  utility  are  not  prop- 
erly kept. 

We  all  know,  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  field  of  furnishing  light 
and  power,  that  the  art  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  a  utility  of  this 
kind  must  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Obsolescence  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
we  have  to  contend  with,  and  munici- 
palities must  follow  the  lead  of  privately 
owned  utilities  who  keep  abreast  with 
the  improvements  and  thereby  increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  systems. 

I  believe  and  know  that  municipally 
owned  power  plants  are  slow  to  grasp 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
and  consequently  reduce  their  efficiency. 
A  piece  of  apparatus  to  all  intents  ami 
purposes  is  intact  and  apparently  all 
right,  but  it  has  become  obsolete  due  to 
the  advance  in  the  art  and  should  be 
junked  and  a  more  modern  piece  substi- 
tuted. Municipal  plants  are  timid  about 
obsolescence. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  advance 
our  interests  and  serve  the  public  faith- 


fully the  procedure  I  have  just  mentioned 
must  be  followed — for  I  firmly  believe 
that  with  the  proper  management  and  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  (men  selected 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  utility,  not 
the  layman)  a  success  can  be  made  of 
any  public  utility.  You  will  hear  the 
propaganda  that  is  whispered  about  that 
a  public  utility  does  not  employ  men  of 
ability  and  experience,  and  the  reason 
that  such  men  do  not  seek  employment 
with  utilities  of  this  kind  is  that  the 
salaries  are  not  sufficient  to  be  attractive. 

This  statement  is  erroneous.  The 
men  employed  are  just  as  efficient  as 
elsewhere  and  as  loyal,  if  not  more  so,  in 
support  of  the  utility  they  represent. 

.'\nd  in  conclusion  I  will  state  that  the 
municipally  owned  light  and  power 
utility  is  here  to  stay.  .'\ll  arguments  to 
the  contrary  are  merely  propaganda. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  assem- 
bled here  who  are  engaged  in  like  utilities 
to  give  their  views  and  it  is  well  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared 
to  answer  all  arguments  against  light 
and  power  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipalities. 

Now  let  us  have  the  subject  brought 
before  this  convention  so  that  in  the 
future  the  utilities  will  send  men  here 
and  receive  some  benefit  for  the  utility 
that  they  represent  for  I  believe  that  the 
twenty-one  municipal  plants  of  this 
state  are  not  fully  represented  at  these 
meetings  simply  because  the  subject  is 
not  given  much  thought. 
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Minutes  of  the 
City  Managers'  Association  of  California 

Annual  Convention,  Long  Beach,  California 


The  City  Managers'  Association  of 
California  assembled  in  convention  with 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
held  at  Long  Beach  September  29  and 
30,  1925. 

The  following  members  were  present: 
President  BottorfF  of  Sacramento,  Vice- 
President  Edy  of  Berkeley,  Secretary 
Allen  of  Coronado  and  City  Managers 
Dorton  of  Monterey,  Goodwin  of  San 
Jose,  Hickok  of  Alameda,  Irvine  of  Al- 
hambra,  McVittie  of  Richmond,  Morri- 
son of  Chico,  Pardee  of  Visalia,  Price  of 
Anaheim,  Record  of  FuUerton,  Rhodes  of 
San  Diego,  Scoville  of  Monrovia,  Stock- 
burger  of  South  Pasadena,  Orbison  of 
Pasadena,  Watkins  of  Pittsburg,  Weiss- 
gerber  of  San  Mateo,  and  Assistant  City 
Managers  Buck  of  Long  Beach  and  Fox 
of  South  Pasadena. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  September  29  by  Presi- 
dent BottorfF,  who  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  city  manager 
plan  during  the  last  year.  He  stated 
that  there  were  now  thirty-five  cities  in 
the  State  of  California  operating  uder 
this  plan,  and  that  California  was  the 
second  state  in  the  LInited  States  in 
numbers  of  city  managers.  He  empha- 
sized particularly  the  benefits  of  having 
the  plan  framed  in  the  charter  rather 
than  operating  by  ordinance,  and  urged 
more  sectional  meetings  among  city 
managers.  Concluding  his  remarks,  the 
following  program  was  carried  out. 

L  "Garbage  and  Refuse  Disposal: 
Methods  and  Costs."  A  very  carefully 
prepared  paper  by  Fred  A.  Rhodes,  City 
Manager  of  San  Diego,  being  a  history 


of  the  experience  of  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
The  general  discussion  ot  this  subject 
was  led  by  Manager  Edy  of  Berkeley, 
who  read  a  report  prepared  by  his  Assist- 
ant Manager  Pilling.  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion.  Messrs.  Buck, 
Dorton,  Scoville,  Watkins,  Bottorff  and 
E.  E.  Collins  of  the  Hiler  Engineering 
and  Construction  Company  spoke  from 
the  floor. 

2.  "Keeping  the  Public  Informed: 
(a)  How  Can  It  Be  Done?" — a  paper  by 
R.  M.  Dorton  of  Monterey,  which  led  to 
the  expression  of  several  unique  ideas 
on  the  subject.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  led  by  T.  J.  Allen  of  Coro- 
nado, Edy,  BottorfF,  Record  and  Scoville 
joining  in. 

No  further  business  coming  up  for  the 
day,  meeting  adjourned  to  September 
30th  at  2:00  p.  m. 

At  2:00  p.  m.  on  September  30th, 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
BottorfF  and  the  program  continued. 

1.  "Retirement,  Pension  and  Group 
Insurance  Systems  for  Municipal  Em- 
ployees." An  admirable  paper  was  read 
by  C.  E.  Hickok  of  Alameda,  which  was 
in  effect  a  recital  of  the  experience  of  the 
city  of  Alameda  with  pensions.  The 
experience  of  Long  Beach  was  given  by 
Assistant  Manager  Buck,  who  described 
the  ordinance  in  effect  at  Long  Beach. 
An  animated  discussion  of  this  subject 
was  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Allen, 
Edy,  BottorfF  and  Mr.  Glass,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  city  of 
Fresno.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  incoming  officers 
appoint    a    committee    to   prepare    some 
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studies   for  legislative  action   along   this 
line. 

2.  Mayor  Stringham  of  Berkeley  be- 
ing present  was  called  upon  and  spoke 
extemporaneously  on'  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  insurance  for  municipal  officials, 
.ind  the  prerogatives  of  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  city  manager  and  the 
mayor  as  practiced  in  his  city. 

3.  Kive  minute  talks  were  given  by 
various  city  managers  on  managerial 
practice  as  follows: 

(a)  City  Manager  and  Citizens— by 
.Stockburger. 

(b)  City  Manager  and  Council — by 
Goodwin. 

(c)  City  Manager  and  Department 
Heads — by  Record. 

(d)  City  Manager  and  F.mployees — 
Morrison. 

(e)  Citv  Manauer  ami  Office  and  Staff 
-Edy. 

4.  .Annual  Reports,  Purpose,  Style 
and  Effectiveness — by  T.  J.  Allen. 

5.  Exchange  of  Helpful  Information 
— by  Scoville,  emphasizing  sectional  meet- 
ings. 

.At  this  point  a  resolution  was  offered, 
moved,  seconded  and  adopted  as  follows: 

RESOLVED:— That  the  City  Mana- 
gers' .Association  of  California  endorses 
the  affiliation  of  this  -Association  with  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  and 
by  such  affiliation  be  known  as  the  City 
Managers'  section  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities. 

The  following  resolution  was  regularly 
moved,  seconded  and  adopted: 

RESOLVED:— That  the  City  Mana- 
gers' .Association  of  California  urges  the 
International  .Association  of  City  Mana- 
gers to  hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Berkeley,  California,  in  1926. 

AND  IH.AT  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  City  Managers,  and  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  league  of  California  Munici- 
palities. 

The  program  for  the  Association  was 
then  closed  and  President  Bottorff 
thanked  all  the  NLinagers  present  for 
their  efforts  in  making  the  convention  a 
success  and  urged  co<)peration  for  greater 
attendance  at  all  subsequent  meetings. 

President  Bottorff  then  declared  the 
next  order  of  business  to  be  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nomi- 
nations were  then  declared  in  order  for 
president.  The  following  were  nomi- 
nated for  president:  Edy  of  Berkeley, 
Buck  of  Long  Beach,  Irvine  of  .Alhambra 
and  Dorton  of  Monterey.  It  was  then 
moved  and  seconded  that  nominations 
be  closed,  and  the  members  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot.  On  the  count  of  the 
ballot  Mr.  Edy  was  declared  elected 
president  of  the  .Association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  vice-president.  Buck  of  Ix)ng 
Beach  and  Dorton  of  Monterey  were 
nominated.  On  motion  made  and  sec- 
onded, nominations  were  closed.  On 
count  of  the  ballot  Mr.  Dorton  was 
declared  elected  vice-president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  secretar\ .  Scoville  of  Mon- 
rovia was  nominated.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  nominations  be  closed 
and  Scoville  was  declared  elected  secre- 
tary for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Dorton,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  .Association  extended 
a  vote  of  thanks  in  appreciation  of  all  of 
the  Managers  to  Mr.  Buck  for  his  kindly 
efforts  in  assisting  in  the  entertaining  of 
the  delegates,  and  it  was  further  moved 
that  an  expression  of  appreciation  be 
sent  to  City  Manager  Windham  of  Long 
Beach  for  his  good  wishes  during  his 
illness. 

No  further  business  coming  before  the 
meeting,  the  convention  adjo<:rned. 
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The  Merits  of  the  City  Manager  Form  of  Govern- 
ment for  Sixth  Class  Cities 


By  Hon.  A.  E.  Brock 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1925 
2  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  Engineers,  Councilmen 
and  Street  Superintendents. 

Chairman  Popp  presiding. 

The  Chairman:  The  meeting  wil' 
come  to  order.  The  first  subject  this 
afternoon  will  be,  "Thfe  Merits  of  the 
Manager  Form  of  Government  for  Sixth 
Class  Cities"  by  R.  N.  Dorton,  City 
Manager  of  Monterey.  Mr.  Dorton  will 
be  the  first  speaker  on  this  subject,  and 
he  will  be  followed  by  Hon.  A.  E.  Brock. 

(Mr.  Dorton  reads  his  paper,  which  was 
published  in  the  November  issue.) 

Mr.  Brock:  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly:  I  really  never  was 
a  City  Manager.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government.  I  have  not  prepared  any 
paper  on  this  subject  because  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Dorton  would  have  something  that 
was  worth  while  to  say.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject, 
particularly  along  the  line  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government  for  sixth  class  cities. 

The  city  of  Redlands  is  a  city  «f  the 
sixth  class.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
a  population  of  15,000  people.  I  remem- 
ber back  some  28  years  ago  that  we  had 
considerable  difficulty,  that  is  the  Board 
of  Trustees  had,  in  getting  our  street 
superintendent  and  our  city  engineer  to 
work  together.  Our  city  engineer  drew 
up  his  plans  and  specifications.  The 
street  superintendent  who  was  also  ap- 
pointed, felt  that  he  knew  just  as  much 
about  streets  and  roads  as  the  engineer, 


and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  various  times,  to  settle 
questions  of  street  work  and  get  together 
with  the  engineer  and  the  street  superin- 
tendent. A  few  years  after  that,  in  the 
city  of  Redlands,  we  combined  the  offices 
of  city  engineer  and  street  superintendent. 
Then  we  got  along  splendidly,  and  we 
had  no  more  difficulty  because  the  same 
man  made  the  plans  and  carried  them 
out  himself,  instead  of  having  another 
official  do  that  for  him.  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  we  told  the  city  engineer 
that  we  were  going  to  turn  over  to  him 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment, and  that  he  could  fire  and  hire 
every  man  working  for  the  city.  And 
for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  city 
of  Redlands  has  had  no  trouble  whatever. 
We  have  a  splendid  man  in  that  office. 
We  call  him  the  city  engineer,  but  he  is 
really  the  City  Manager  of  Redlands, 
and  the  city  of  Redlands  is  so  thoroughly 
sold  on  that  idea  that  you  could  not  get 
them  to  try  any  other  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment. Later  on,  we  purchased  a 
domestic  water  supply  plant  from  a 
private  corporation,  and  we  disappointed 
two  or  three  men  who  expected  to  get  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  those  water 
works.  We  said  to  the  city  engineer, 
"This  is  your  job,  go  ahead  with  it." 
He  has  charge  of  the  water.  We  have 
cut  down  the  rates  one- third  since  we 
took  over  that  water  system,  have  given 
the  people  better  water  and  more  water 
and  have  made  money  on  the  water 
system,  so  that  we  are  thoroughly  en- 
trenched   in    the    matter    of   a    business 
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management.  On  the  other  hami,  some 
of  us  arc  not  particularly  favorable  to  a 
chartered  city.  I  have  watched  our 
neighlx)ring  cities,  with  their  charters  of 
various  kinds,  and  I  find  out  that,  attcr 
a  great  deal  of  laUir  and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  they  get  a  charter,  and  then  they 
find  it  is  not  what  they  want,  and  at  every 
election  they  have  got  to  have  a  charter 
amendment  to  carry  their  intention 
through  and  get  something  into  the  city 
charter  that  they  expected  to  have. 
They  have  to  make  concessions  to  this 
group  and  that  group  to  get  the  charter 
through.  Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
organizing  cities  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  state.  I  feel  that  despite  the  fact 
that  this  year  we  met  defeat  in  a  number 
of  our  bills,  that  still  it  is  much  easier  to 
go  before  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate, 
and  even  before  the  Governor,  and  pre- 
sent proper  amendments  to  our  general 
laws  and  have  them  changed  than  it  is  to 
be  amending  our  charter.  I  know  that 
the  city  of  Redlands  was  responsible, 
years  ago,  from  the  system  of  the  election 
of  the  city  marshal  to  his  appointment. 
We  had  an  unsatisfactory  marshal  at 
that  time.  It  was  before  the  days  of 
prohibition,  but  Redlands  was  a  prohibi- 
tion town,  and  we  could  not  get  the 
co-operation  that  we  wanted.  We  went 
up  to  Sacramento  and  we  had  the  law 
changed,  and  the  marshal  was  appointed,, 
and  now  he  works  with  the  city  trustees. 
Kverything  that  Mr.  Dorton  said  is 
very  fine,  except  that  I  think  he  rather 
conilemned  some  of  the  sixth  class  cities, 
not  intentionally  but  rather  to  show  you 
that  the  City  Manager  form  of  govern- 
ment was  a  little  better  form.  In  the 
city  of  Redlands  we  have  a  budget  sys- 
tem. Also,  in  the  sixth  class  cities,  there 
is  a  provision,  in  the  general  laws  of 
the  state,  that  we  can  go  before  the 
people  at  an  election  and  ask  them  if 
they  want  to  pay  their  trustees,  and  in 
practically    every    case    that    I    know   of 


the  city  trustees  are  paid.     It  is  a  nominal 
salary,  of  course. 

Now  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this:  At  this  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature we  had  a  bill  before  the  .Assembly, 
and  it  went  through  the  .Assembly  very 
easily,  as  there  was  only  one  lawyer  in 
the  .Assembly  who  made  any  question 
about  it.  Then  we  got  it  through  the 
Senate,  and  when  the  Ciovernor  came  to 
veto  that  bill  he  called  me  down  to  Sacra- 
mento and  told  me  the  reason  that  he 
intended  to  veto  it  was  because,  in  the 
last  clause  in  that  bill  it  states  that  the 
city  trustees  shall,  by  ordinance  and 
resolution,  designate  the  duties  of  the 
officers.  .And  the  words  "or  resolution" 
were  the  cause  of  the  Governor  vetoing 
that  bill.  .And  I  do  not  know  but  what 
there  was  some  wisdom  in  his  vetoing  it. 
I  have  talked  it  over  with  a  number  of 
attorneys — I  am  not  one  myself — and 
they  have  said  that  they  felt  it  ought  to 
be  by  ordinance  instead  of  resolution. 
So  I  am  not  discouraged  at  all.  I  feel 
that  we  can  go  back  to  the  Legislature, 
and  that  we  can  put  over,  at  this  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature,  the  business 
manager  form  of  government  for  sixth 
class  cities.  I  have  made  a  study  ot 
various  classifications  of  the  cities  in 
California,  and  I  feel  that  the  sixth  class 
city  possesses  some  of  the  best  features 
of  any  of  our  cities  today.  We  have  a 
small  board.  It  is  easy  to  handle.  You 
know  where  the  responsibility  is,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  business  manager 
form,  the  City  Manager,  we  can  have 
one  of  the  best  charters  there  is  in  the 
state.  I  know  that  in  all  these  chartered 
cities — and  we  had  an  example  in  Los 
Angeles  just  recently— they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  charter  today,  and  they 
probably  never  will  be  because  there  is 
always  something  new  coming  up  and 
then  they  have  another  election.  I  have 
looked  carefully  over  the  various  classifi- 
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Personal  and  Community  Benefits  from  Subdi- 
vision Control 


Bv  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy 


Tuesday,  Sept.  29th,  1925,  9:30  A.  M. 
Entire  Body. 

Vice-President  Fred  C.  Wheeler, 

presiding. 
The  Chairman:  In  tiie  papers  and  in 
the  addresses  made  to  the  organization, 
they  are  all  made  with  this  end  in  view, 
of  giving  information  to  other  people  who 
are  not  as  well  posted  upon  that  particular 
subject  as  the  speaker  is.  These  papers 
are  supposed  to  be  of  an  educational 
character.  We  come  here  to  learn.  All 
the  virtues  are  not  in  our  town.  I  have 
known  delegates  from  the  smaller  towns 
to  present  ideas  to  us  that  the  largest 
cities  had  lost  sight  of  or  never  knew, 
and  they  have  incorporated  those  ideas 
into  their  organic  law.  Now,  in  the  dis- 
cussions before  us,  those  delegates  who 
have  nothing  in  particular  to  say,  can 
say  it  very  quickly,  but  in  case  you  desire 
information  from  the  speaker  on  any- 
thing that  he  has  not  made  clear  to  you, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  delegates 
will  have  the  right  and  the  privilege  to 
ask  any  pertinent  question  of  the  speaker, 
to  bring  out  further  information. 

The  Chairma.v:  The  first  subject  on 
this  morning's  program  will  be  "Personal 
and  Community  Benefits  from  Sub- 
division Control"  as  revealed  through  two 
years  active  experience  with  nearly  three 
thousand  subdivisions.  This  subject  will 
be  handled  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Secretary 
and  Commissioner,  Regional  Planning 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County.  I 
will  say,  friends,  that  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
by   which    they   co-ordinate,   to   a   large 


extent,  those  vital  interests,  has  been  of 
the  greatest  benefit   to  this  entire  com- 
munity. 
By   Hugh    R.    Pomeroy,   Secretary   and 

Commissioner,    Los    Angeles     County 

Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  unique  experience  in 
subdivision  control.  Dearth  of  material 
has  not  imposed  a  limitation  which  has 
made  the  methods  used  uncertain  as  to 
determination  of  result.  With  an  aver- 
age of  over  one  thousand  subdivisions  a 
year  since  1922  there  has  been  ample 
opportunity  to  find  out  "what  works" 
and  what  does  not. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission 
was  established  by  Los  Angeles  County 
in  January,  1923.  Fortunately,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  regional 
area  is  within  Los  Angeles  County,  so  that 
the  County  logically  became  the  unit. 
The  powers  granted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Charter  enabled  the  formation 
of  the  Commission  by  County  ordinance. 
In  June,  1923,  after  some  preliminary 
studies,  the  Commission  began  its  active 
work  with  an  office  staff. 

Subdivisions  were  being  platted  in  un- 
incorporated territory  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  a  week,  covering 
every  part  of  the  regional  area,  with 
several  in  the  Antelope  Valley.  The  pre- 
vious procedure  for  control  was  uncertain 
and  without  records.  The  first  lesson 
learned  was  that  of  procedure.  It  was 
early  found  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  should  not  be  expected  to 
take  the  time  to  handle  the  details.    The 
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early  pioneering  work  was  lionc  l>y 
Robert  M.  Allan,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ami  (Jeorge  A.  Damon, 
then  Vice  Chairman.  The  first  delega- 
tion was  to  a  committee  from  the  Com- 
mission, and  then  to  the  department 
itself,  the  detailed  wt)rk  being  simply  the 
application  of  established  standards  plus 
ordinary  good  juiigment. 

For  the  purpose  of  centralizing  control 
and  providing  certainty  ot  procedure,  an 
interdepartmental  subiiivisions  committee 
was  set  up,  representing  the  Planning 
Commission,  the  County  Surveyor,  and 
the  Road  Department.  Tentative  maps 
of  proposed  subdivisions  are  submitted 
in  the  form  of  six  blueprints.  One  each 
is  immediately  referred  to  the  Road  De- 
partment and  the  County  Surveyor  and 
one  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, with  adequate  records,  after  the 
subdivision  is  sketched  on  the  Commis- 
sion's plan  maps.  Other  prints  arc  re- 
ferred to  the  Flood  Control  Department; 
to  the  Sanitation  Department  and  the 
Health  Officer  if  there  are  conditions 
making  aiivisable  their  review;  and  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission  if  the  sub- 
division is  adjacent  to  a  state  highway. 
If  the  subdivision  is  adjacent  to  a  muni- 
cipality and  involves  some  special  stan- 
liard  of  the  municipality,  a  copy  is  re- 
ferred to  the  city  engineer.  Additional 
prints  may  be  requested  from  the  sub- 
divider  for  these  latter  references.  Writ- 
ten reports  are  received  from  all  depart- 
ments not  represented  on  the  subdivisions 
committee.  The  subdivisions,  with  re- 
spective reports,  are  considered  at  a 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Subdivisions  Com- 
mittee. .Appeal  for  reconsideration  may 
l)e  had,  or  apjical  taken  to  the  Planning 
Commission.  The  final  action  on  tenta- 
tive maps  becomes  the  action  of  the 
departments  involvcil.  .Approval  of  the 
final  map  is  then  simply  a  matter  of 
checking  against  the  approval  of  the 
tentative  map. 


I'he  second  lesson  was  the  necessity  for 
definite  and  positive  standards,  given 
adequate  publication,  and  impartially  ap- 
plied. Subdivision  control  will  inevitably 
fail  if  each  subdivision  is  considered  as  a 
special  case,  so  far  as  general  standards 
are  concerned.  This  does  not  mean  that 
standardization  of  subdividing  should  be 
sought.  Rather,  the  individuality  of  new 
sections  of  the  community  is  to  be  desired. 
This  can  be  attained  through  the  indi- 
vidual treatment  given  each  subdivision 
within  the  limits  of  the  general  standards. 

Obviously,  the  basis  for  the  general 
standards  from  a  general  community 
standpoint  must  be  a  basic  city  or  com- 
munity plan.  The  entire  skeleton  of  sub- 
division control  is  the  pattern  for  the 
ultimate  community.  Primarily,  this  is 
the  street  and  highway  plan.  Such  a  plan 
is  an  absolute  essential  for  every  purpose 
afl^ecting  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  city  or  region,  and  without  it,  except 
within  extremely  narrow  limits,  worth- 
while subdivision  control  cannot  be  had. 
Control  of  subdivisions  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  playfield  for  local  authority,  nor 
as  an  ultimate  object.  Its  essential  pur- 
pose is  incidental  to  the  city  plan.  The 
first  and  principal  purpose  of  a  planning 
commission  is  the  evolving  of  a  plan. 
Other  matters  before  this  usually  consist 
in  aimless  prancing  around. 

The  basic  essentials  for  a  regional 
highway  plan  were  early  laid  down  by 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  along 
the  line  of  simple  principles,  approved  as 
to  general  form  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Had  the  Commission  waited 
until  every  detail  of  the  final  plan  had 
been  completed,  before  exercising  sub- 
division control,  irreparable  damage  would 
have  resulted.  .As  it  is,  the  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  subdivisions  laid  out 
have  fitted  into  the  general  pattern,  and 
no  appreciable  change  need  be  made  in 
this.    The  completed  plan,  with  all  of  its 
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The  Business  of  Taxation 

By  Hon.  George  H.  Dunc.\n 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1925 

9:30  A.  M. 

Department   of  Engineers,   Councilmen 

and  Street  Superintendents. 

Chairman  Popp  presiding. 

The  Chairmax:  I  will  declare  in  order 
nominations  for  the  President  of  this 
section  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Van  i^lstyne  is  nominated, 
his  nomination  is  seconded  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman:  Any  other  nomina- 
tions? If  not  I  will  declare  the  nomina- 
tions closed  and  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  elected. 

Mr.  George  H.  Duncan,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  first  speaker  this  morning.  He  will 
talk  to  us  on  "The  Business  of  Taxation." 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
indeed  indebted  to  your  organization  for 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  time. 
I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  sessions  of 
the  Convention  thus  far,  and  I  have 
gained  considerable  information  which  I 
am  storing  away  for  future  use.  The 
talk  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  city  engineer  of  one 
of  your  cities,  last  Tuesday  on  excess 
condemnation  was  interesting.  The  talk, 
yesterday,  on  the  City  Manager  plan  was 
very  interesting.  The  talk  on  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  was  particularly  impor- 
tant to  me  because  I  am  interested,  pri- 
marily, in  the  community  getting  back 
the  powers  which  belong  to  the  com- 
munity, that  is,  certain  functions,  which 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  natural  monopo- 
lies, which  cannot  be  duplicated,  should 
be  brought  back  into  the  control  of  the 
community  itself  wherever  they  have 
been  taken  awav.     And  mv  interest  in 


taxation  is  only  in  that  direction,  to  get 
back  into  the  community  the  revenue, 
the  money  and  the  power  which  really 
belongs  to  it. 

A  study  of  some  18  years,  or  20  years, 
of  the  subject  of  taxation,  not  entirely 
but  as  a  hobby,  coupled  with  experience 
as  an  assessor  and  as  a  tax  collector  and 
an  experience  in  the  Legislature  for  three 
sessions,  where  I  served  on  judiciary 
committees  and  ways  and  means  com- 
mittees, and  experienced  two  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  in  New  Hampshire 
has,  perhaps,  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  learn  something  about  taxation  which 
the  ordinary  individual  has  not  taken 
time  to  investigate  and  to  study.  I  want 
to  say,  right  here,  that  I  think  the  little 
state  of  New  Hampshire  has  something 
on  the  state  of  California  in  one  respect. 
We  have  in  our  state  what  we  call  the 
Association  of  Assessors,  the  State's 
Assessors  Association.  And  I  have  at- 
tended those  meetings  a  good  many 
times.  I  saw,  in  yesterday's  paper, 
that  this  meeting  here  was  a  record 
breaker  for  California  because  there  were 
900  delegates  registered.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  little  less  than  half  a  million 
population,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
more  than  400  assessors  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association.  So  you  can 
see  that  I  have  to  have  a  little  something 
to  brag  about  in  my  own  state. 

As  I  travel  about  the  country,  and  am 
forced  to  stop  at  various  hotels,  the 
question  which  is  asked  me  as  I  approach 
the  clerk's  desk  and  ask  for  accommoda- 
tions is,  what  kind  of  a  room  do  you 
want?  Not  how  much  money  you  have, 
how  much  you  earned  last  year,  how 
much  property  you  have  accumulated  in 
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a  lifetime,  bur  what  kind  of  a  room  do 
you  wanr?  And  rhe  charges  which  I  am 
forced  to  pay  to  the  hotel  management 
arc  based  upon  the  character  of  the  room 
I  desire.  If  I  want  a  large  front  room, 
with  a  private  bath  and  a  suite  of  rooms 
say,  I  pay  one  price.  If  I  am  willing  to 
take  a  room  high  up,  without  a  private 
bath,  with  no  running  water,  I  pay 
another  price,  which  is  less.  If  the  price 
in  that  hostelry  is  too  great,  why  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  one  which  is 
"a  cold  water  walk-up,"  as  they  say  in 
the  cities,  not  even  elevator  systems, 
and  pay  less.  If  I  go  into  a  store  to  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  pair  of  shoes, the 
question  which  the  salesman  asks  me  is 
not,  how  much  money  did  you  earn  last 
\ear,  or  how  much  have  you  got  in  your 
bank,  but  what  kind  of  a  suit  do  you 
want?  In  an  office  building  the  same 
thing  is  true.  The  questions  asked,  the 
prices  charged,  do  not  depend  upon  the 
financial  ability  of  the  customer,  of  the 
renter,  they  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  service  rendered.  In  the 
theater  the  same  thing  is  true.  \\'hen 
you  go  in  there  you  pay  for  location  in 
the  theater,  and  that  is  the  only  question 
at  issue.  Services  rendered.  .And  so 
on  all  through  the  business  of  life,  in 
everyday  life,  the  only  consideration  is 
value  received  or  services  rendered.  Of 
course,  the  services  that  I  may  ask, 
the  services  that  I  may  purchase,  the 
commodity  that  I  may  purchase  and  its 
character  depend  on  my  ability  to  pay 
for  it.  But  the  price  depends,  not  on  my 
ability  to  pay,  but  on  the  services  ren- 
dered. Now,  when  we  come  to  the 
business  of  taxation,  we  find  an  entirely 
different  situation  because  a  community, 
in  asking  me  to  contribute  my  share 
toward  community  expenses,  does  not 
ask  me  how  much  I  am  getting  from  the 
community?  It  asks  me  some  irrelevant 
questions  which  I  believe  are  none  of  the 
community's  business,  but  are  my  own 


business.  It  is  my  business  how  much  I 
earned  last  year.  It  is  my  business 
how  much  property  I  have  accumulated. 
It  is  my  business  how  much  property  my 
father  accumulateii  ami  left  to  me,  so 
long  as  I  pay  the  community  a  recom- 
pense for  the  services  which  the  com- 
munity rendered  me. 

Now,  the  land  in  a  community,  in  any 
community,  bears  a  very  close  relation, 
and  has  considerable  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  offices  in  an  office  building.  You 
take  a  ten  or  twelve  story  office  building, 
and  there  are  more  valuable  offices  in  it 
and  less  valuable  offices  in  it,  dependent 
upon  the  location,  and  dependent  upon 
the  services  rendered.  In  a  community 
also  the  land,  the  value  of  the  parcels  of 
land  in  a  community  depends  largely 
upon  the  services  rendered.  So  in  the 
office  building.  If  I  want  to  have  a 
large  front  office,  on  the  ground  floor,  that 
is  more  valuable  to  the  office  holder,  and, 
presumably,  more  valuable  to  me  when 
I  hire  it  than  a  little  back  office  up  on  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  floor.  Consequently, 
I  expect,  and  am  asked  to  pay  more  for 
the  big  office  in  the  favorable  location 
than  I  am  for  the  little  office  in  the  un- 
favorable location.  Now,  the  land  in  a 
community  is  practically  exactly  the 
same.  Where  the  community  furnishes 
many  facilities,  where  many  people  are 
going  by,  that  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
compared  with  the  office  building,  land 
has  a  very  great  value.  But  if  I  go  back 
out  into  the  country,  away  from  the  com- 
munity services,  the  police  protection, 
the  fire  protection,  the  good  sidewalks, 
the  best  streets  ami  the  most  people, 
why  then  the  service  rendered  by  the 
community  is  small,  and,  likewise,  the 
value  of  that  land  to  me  is  small. 

Now,  if  I  go  to  the  office  building,  and 
hire  the  office,  the  charges  are  based, 
relatively,  on  the  cost  of  the  building, 
and  its  overhead  charges.  And  it  is 
immaterial  to  the  owner  of  the  building. 
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within  reasonable  limits,  whether  I  use 
the  office  or  not,  so  long  as  he  is  deprived 
of  a  chance  to  let  someone  else  use  it. 
That  is,  if  I  hired  an  office,  if  I  hired  a 
room  in  a  hotel,  if  I  purchase  a  seat  in  a 
theater,  I  am  expected  to  pay  the  value 
of  that  whether  I  use  it  or  not.  And 
that  is  fair  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
management  is  deprived  of  a  chance  to 
get  anything  from  anyone  else,  as  long 
as  I  appropriate  the  use  of  it  to  myself, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  the  overhead 
charges  are  just  the  same  whether  I  use 
it  or  not.  And  so  in  a  community,  when 
anyone  appropriates  to  himself  the  use  of 
land,  whether  anyone  as  we  say  owns  the 
land,  the  cost  to  the  community,  within 
reasonable  limits,  is  just  the  same 
whether  the  individual  owning  the  land 
uses  it  or  not,  consequently  it  seems  to 
me  that,  if  we  applied  the  business  prin- 
ciples that  we  use  in  everyday  life  to  the 
business  of  government,  we  would  ask 
each  individual  who  owns  land  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  the  community 
a  sum  relatively  based  on  the  value  of  the 
community  to  that  piece  of  land,  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  individual  used 
it  or  not.  And  we  think  that  it  is  unfair 
to  charge  more  to  the  man  who  uses  land 
than  to  the  man  who  does  not  use  land, 
on  business  principles,  because  the  value 
received  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  the  land  but  dependent  upon  the  com- 
munity benefits  accruing  to  that  land. 

Now  then,  we  get  to  the  question  ot 
taxation.  I  have  considerable  syrtipathy 
with  the  statement  that  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  your 
League,  early  in  the  hearing,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  rather  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  taxation.  I  rather  sympathized 
with  that  proposition  because  I  think 
that  we  would  be  much  better  off  if  we 
could  abolish  taxation,  as  we  now  regard 
it,  and  take  into  the  community  treasury 
the  values  which  the  community  itself 
creates. 


The  City  of  Long  Beach  is  fortunately 
situated  in  that  it  is  able  to  do  that,  in 
one  respect,  with  its  oil  wells  out  on 
Signal  Hill.  Fortunately,  when  oil  was 
discovered  there,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
city  had  not  parted  title  to  some  of  the 
lands  there,  and  they  declined  to  do  so 
but  instead  leased  out  the  right  to  take 
oil  from  that  land,  and  now  they  are 
getting  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year  revenue.  I  understand  that  in  the 
harbor  development  they  are  planning  to 
do  the  same  thing.  When  the  com- 
munity spends  money  for  harbor  develop- 
ment, which  makes  the  land  adjoining 
the  harbor  much  more  valuable,  and  the 
only  way,  the  simplest  way  for  the  com- 
munity to  get  that,  is  to  retain  title  to  it 
and  lease  it.  Now,  the  men  that  are 
operating  the  Signal  Hill  oil  wells, 
whether  on  leased  land  from  the  city  or 
leased  land  from  the  private  individual, 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  the 
men  who  operate  whether  they  are  leasing 
from  a  private  individual  or  from  the 
city.  But  it  does  make  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  people  living  in  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  because,  when  it 
is  leased  from  the  city,  the  revenue  goes 
to  the  city,  but  when  it  is  leased  from 
private  individuals  the  revenue  goes  to 
the  private  individual.  Now  I  think,  on 
broad  general  principles,  anything'  that 
was  here  before  we  came,  and  is  here  now, 
a  "natural  resource"  in  other  words,  is 
the  property,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
everyone,  of  the  whole  human  race  within 
a  given  area.  But  our  difficulty  has 
always  been  to  allow  individuals  to  do 
the  developing,  which  is  an  individual 
function,  and  still  to  let  the  community 
get  the  benefit,  which  is  a  community 
function.  And  so  that  is  the  difficulty 
that  confronts  us  in  our  present  day 
industrial  life,  to  separate  community 
activities,  community  revenue,  from  indi- 
vidual revenue.  Now,  from  the  study 
that  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  problem, 
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it  seems  to  mc  that  the  simplest  way  for 
us  to  get  back  to  those  original  principles 
which  seem  to  he  just  is  by  the  grailual 
lifting  of  taxation  from  products  of  labor, 
which  will,  automatically,  put  taxation 
on  to  natural  resources  for  community 
created  values. 

And  so  all  over  the  world  that  thing 
is  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
F.conomic  pressure  is  bringing  to  bear  a 
force  which  is  greater  than  the  force  that 
can  be  exercised  by  any  of  the  people  who 
go  around  the  country  talking  as  I  and 
others  do.  Our  only  function  is  to  tell 
bodies  like  this  and  other  similar  bodies 
exactly  what  is  happening,  and  point 
out  why  it  is  happening,  and  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  communities  are  grap- 
pling with  the  question. 

Now,  when  community  expenses  were 
small,  taxes  were  not  very  burdensome, 
but,  as  community  expenses  have  in- 
creased, and  naturally  increased  because 
communities  ask  more  from  their  govern- 
ments than  they  used  to  do,  a  certain 
economic  truth  has  become  evident  which 
economists  have  known  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  have  not  been  able  to  prove  to 
the  average  indivitiual.  And  this  is  the 
truth:  that  a  tax,  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
contribution  toward  community  expenses. 
We  say  we  tax  land,  we  tax  buildings,  we 
tax  automobiles,  incomes,  inheritances 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  do  not 
tax  those  things.  We  use  those  various 
things  as  a  measure  of  the  individual's 
contribution  towards  community  expense, 
and  never  thinking  or  investigating  as  to 
the  effect  of  taxes  levied  against  those 
varying  classes  of  property.  Now  prop- 
erty divides  itself,  naturally,  into  two 
classes:  Natural  resources  and  products 
of  labor,  those  things  produced  by  the 
labor  of  man's  haml  or  brain,  as  applied 
to  natural  resources.  Now,  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  it  too  deeply,  but  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  two  ideas  which  are  not 
generally  recognized  because  we  do  not 


think  of  them  very  much.  The  first 
idea  is  that  a  tax  levied  against  a  product 
of  labor  increases  the  selling  price,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  as  the  tax  gets  higher 
there  is  a  restrictive  effect,  and  if  the  tax 
gets  too  high,  there  is  an  absolutely  de- 
structive effect,  that  is,  if  the  tax  is  too 
high  on  certain  products  of  labor,  they 
go  out  of  the  market  because  the  price 
gets  so  high  that  people  won't  buy 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  levied 
against  a  natural  resource  as  a  measure 
of  contribution  decreases  the  selling  price 
of  it. 

Now,  when  we  go  on  raising  public 
revenue  from  such  various  classes  of 
property  as  the  two  that  I  have  suggested, 
without  understanding  the  different  effect 
of  taxation  of  those  classes  of  property, 
we  are  liable  to  get  into  confusion,  and 
the  confusion  becomes  more  marked  as 
the  community  expenses  increase.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  when  community 
expenses  were  very  slight,  the  question 
of  taxation  did  not  bother  anybody  to 
amount  to  anything.  But  now  we  are 
asking  more  things  from  the  government, 
and  community  expenses  are  increasing, 
and  the  question  of  taxation  is  becoming 
pressing  because  we  do  not  understand 
what  taxation  is  doing  to  us.  Now,  let 
me  suggest  to  you  just  exactly  in  figures 
how  taxation  is  increasing.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  report  of  the  I'cderal  Trade  Com- 
missioners to  the  L'nited  States  Senate, 
which  gives  the  per  capita  expense  of 
government.  Now,  the  way  to  find  out 
what  government  is  costing  you  is  not  to 
look  at  your  tax  rate,  because  that  does 
not  mean  anything.  The  tax  rate  is 
based  upon  some  kind  of  a  valuation,  and 
the  valuation  depends  upon  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  who  are  mak- 
ing the  valuations.  Now,  to  find  out 
the  cost  of  government,  you  have  got  to 
take  the  per  capita  expense  of  govern- 
ment. That  does  not  mean  that  the 
contribution  per  individual  comes  down 
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to  that,  although  it  conies  very  much 
closer  than  we  ordinarily  think  it  does, 
owing  to  the  passing  on  of  taxes  in  the 
forms  of  rent  and  overhead  charges 
on  business  and  so  on.  But  the  actual 
measure  of  the  cost  of  government  rela- 
tively depends  upon  the  per  capita  cost 
of  government.  I  want  to  quote  you  a 
few  figures  of  California  cities  to  show 
you  how  the  cost  of  government  is  increas- 
ing. These  figures  constitute  the  period 
of  five  years  1917  to  1922  compared.  I 
think  this  is  the  latest  report  of  this 
character  that  there  is  because  you  can 
see  for  yourself  that  to  investigate  the 
whole  United  States  may  take  some  years 
and  we  are  in  1925.  The  closest  record 
we  have  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  1922.  Los  Angeles,  from  1917  to 
1922,  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment increased  50  per  cent,  $32  per 
capita  to  ?48  per  capita.  San  Francisco, 
43  per  cent;  Oakland,  28  per  cent;  Fresno, 
85  per  cent;  Pasadena,  71  per  cent;  Stock- 
ton, 48  per  cent;  San  Jose,  54  per  cent. 

Now,  that  is  not  all.  That  is  local 
government.  The  per  capita  expense  of 
all  government,  state.  Federal,  county 
and  local,  for  the  state  of  California,  in- 
creased from  1917  to  1922  106  per  cent, 
and  that  is  better  than  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
because  the  average  per  capita  cost  of 
government,  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  increased  112  per  cent.  Now,  that 
is  not  the  whole  story  either  because  the 
question  arises,  how  much  the  communi- 
ties have  gone  into  debt  ?  We 
have  not  the  comparative  figures  for 
1917  and  1922  on  indebtedness,  but  here 
are  the  figures  from  1912  to  1922,  the 
net  debt  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, net  debt,  not  including  Federal 
government.  California  increased  from 
$146,000,000  in  1912  to  $520,000,000  in 
1922,  and  increased,  in  net  debt,  from 
$55  per  capita  to  $143  per  capita.  Now, 
we  should  not  be  criticized  and  our  gov- 


ernment should  not  be  criticized  for 
spending  more  money.  We  are  getting, 
I  assume,  pretty  nearly  value  received 
for  all  of  the  money  expended.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  economy,  and  sugges- 
tions are  made  that  government  is 
wasteful  and  not  economical.  Now,  it 
depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  "waste," 
and  what  you  mean  by  "economy." 
If  we  expend  governmental  money  in  a 
manner  in  which  we  do  not  get  value 
received,  why  that  is  wasteful.  But  if 
we  do  expend  and  do  get  value  received, 
it  may  be  economy,  even  although  we  are 
spending  more  money,  that  is,  I  may  save 
some  money  by  going  without  my  meals 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  it  may  not 
be  economy.  And  so  I  assume,  and  I 
think  it  is  true  from  observation,  that 
the  principal  increase  in  cost  of  govern- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  want 
more  from  their  government,  they  want 
better  school  houses  for  their  children, 
they  want  better  highways,  they  want 
the  community  to  take  care  of  insane 
people  and  tuberculosis  people  and  indi- 
gent children,  they  want  the  government 
to  do  more  than  it  ever  has  done  before. 
Now,  that  is  a  laudable  ambition,  I  think 
it  is  right,  because,  if  we  put  natural 
forces  to  work,  electricity  and  steam  and 
water  power  and  all  these  things,  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  people  should  get 
better  things,  and  that  the  government 
also  should  do  more  and  better  things  for 
the  people.  But  this  all  has  a  reflection 
and  a  reaction  on  taxation  because  we 
have  to  pay  for  these  expenses  out  of 
taxes. 

Now,  all  over  the  country  there  is  a 
rising  tide  of  thought,  more  than  ever 
before,  about  taxation  because  of  this 
restrictive  and  destructive  effect  of  tax- 
ation which  is  becoming  manifest.  Take 
the  inheritance  tax,  tor  instance.  We 
thought  there  we  were  going  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  public  revenue 
from  the  inheritance  tax,  and  the  states 
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and  the  nation  went  at  it  just  as  if  they 
had  struck  a  gold  mine.  Now,  the 
sources  of  revenue  from  inheritance 
taxes  are,  to  a  measure,  drying  up. 
And  why  are  they  drying  up?  They  are 
lirying  up  because  inheritances  and  for- 
tunes cannot  stand,  and  won't  stand  the 
rates  that  are  being  put  upon  them.  And 
no  wonder.  I  am  quoting  from  an 
article  "The  Rich  Man's  Insurance,"  in 
the  Satirdav  F.vemni;  Post  of  several 
years  ago,  in  which  figures  are  given, 
showing  the  actual  result  of  inheritance 
taxes  on  105  estates  of  from  $150,000  to 
$250,0(X)  where  the  average  tax  was  1 1 
per  cent;  $250,000  to  $500,000,  i;>2 
estates  average  tax  1.'?  per  cent;  $5(X),(XKJ 
to  $1,(XJ0,000,  146  estates,  average  tax 
14  per  cent;  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  95 
estates,  average  tax  16  per  cent;  $5,000,- 
(XKJ  to  $10,(KX),0(X),  12  estates,  average 
tax  20  per  cent.  Now,  nobody  is  going 
to  stand  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  inheri- 
tances or  1 1  per  cent  if  he  can  get  out  of 
it  You  can  see  that  is  absolutely  human 
nature.  .'\nd  so  what  are  they  doing? 
They  are  employing  attorneys,  at  high 
salaries  to  show  them  how  they  can  place 
their  estates  so  that  they  won't  have 
inheritance  taxes  to  pay  after  they  are 
gone.  .And  the  state  of  Florida  has  taken 
advantage  of  that  very  natural  situation 
by  saying,  "We  won't  tax  you  on  your 
estates,  if  you  will  come  here  and  live 
and  die."  The  state  of  Oregon  is  con- 
sidering the  same  question.  The  state 
of  Nevada  has  repealed  their  inheritance 
tax.  Now,  what  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  revenue  which  has  previ- 
ously come  from  inheritances  has  got  to 
come  from  .some  other  source,  that 
means  that  taxes  are  going  to  be  higher 
on  something  else  because  I  cannot  .see 
any  indication  of  any  reduction  in 
expenses.  The  indication  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  more.  One  of  the  city 
officials  of  I^js  .Angeles,  day  before  yes- 
terdav,  told  me  how  that  citv  was  clear 


up  to  the  absolute  limit  of  its  charter 
requirements  as  to  tax  rate,  because  the 
city  is  doing  things  for  the  public.  Now, 
that  means  that  we  have  got  to  consider 
the  question  of  taxation.  Now  the  only 
thing,  the  only  class  of  property,  that 
can  bear  a  heavier  tax,  without  destruc- 
tion, is  land  values.  You  tax  land 
values  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  actual 
value  and  you  are  not  going  to  change 
the  value  of  any  piece  of  land  for  use  for 
holding  up  a  building,  for  agriculture  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  going 
to  be  an  effect  reflected  in  the  selling 
price,  but  that  is  all. 

Now,  as  I  said,  all  over  the  world 
these  things  are  being  thought  of.  In 
little  New  Hampshire  we  have  discovered 
that  the  present  tax  on  growing  timber  is 
absolutely  destructive.  People  won't 
grow  timber  and  pay  the  present  tax  on 
it,  and  so  we  grasped  at  the  situation 
boldly  and  we  have  exempted  growing 
timber  from  taxation.  Now,  that  means, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  little  loss  of  public 
revenue  from  that  source,  but  the  com- 
munity wealth  is  going  to  be  greater  by 
the  growing  of  timber,  the  transfer  of  tax 
from  growing  timber  to  land  is  going  to 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  land,  to  a  small 
degree.  In  the  city  of  New  York  they 
discovered  that  taxes  on  buildings  were 
so  high  that  people  would  not  build 
buildings.  So  what  did  they  do?  They 
got  the  Legislature  to  allow  them  to 
exempt  certain  types  of  buildings  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Now, 
that  is  losing  some  immediate  revenue, 
but  is  making  a  permanent  good,  and, 
as  the  community  expenses  necessarily 
increase  by  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings,  owing  to  the  demand  for  water 
and  for  lease  and  fire  protection  and 
lights,  and  so  on,  taxation  is  going  to  be 
a  little  heavier  on  land.  But  here  was 
the  result:  In  1920,  for  one  year  previous 
to  the  exemption  law,  they  issued  permits 
for  dwellings  for  11,000  families.     In  25         » 
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months  after  the  exemption  law  they 
have  issued  building  permits  for  dwellings 
for  210,000  famihes,  that  is  210,000 
families  accommodated  in  25  months 
and  11,000  families  in  12  months  means 
that  exemption  of  buildings  from  taxation 
even  for  a  period  of  ten  years  increased 
building  by  about  ten  times. 

Take  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  The 
Pittsburg  graded  tax  law  provides  for  the 
taxation  of  buildings  50  per  cent  of  their 
value,  and  the  taxation  of  land  at  100 
per  cent  of  its  value.  The  result  has 
been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  larger  than  any  city  of  similar 
size  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  compare  with  some  of  your 
western  cities  or  some  of  the  Florida 
cities  which  are  having  exceptional 
growth  for  other  causes,  due  to  natural 
advantages,  but  compared  to  old  estab- 
lished cities  like  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  has  outstripped 
them.  And  they  are  so  well  satisfied 
there  that  the  .'\llied  Boards  of  Trade 
are  asking  for  an  extension  so  that  the 
buildings  won't  be  taxed  only  one  per  . 
cent  and  land  taxed  a  hundred  per  cent. 

There  are  many  manifestations  of  this 
growing  sense  of  the  community  responsi- 
bility for  natural  resources.  A  state- 
ment given  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  day  before 
yesterday  on  excess  condemnation  shows 
another  manifestation  of  this  same  propo- 
sition. One  of  the  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  it  that  I  have  found  was 
in  the  city  of  Rochester  wherd*  they 
wanted  to  widen  and  extend  a  street,  and 
they  took  more  land  than  was  required 
for  the  street,  and  laid  out  the  improve- 
ment and  sold  the  land  back,  and  although 
this  was  a  comparatively  small  project,  the 
city  madejl  ,700on  it,  in  addition  to  getting 
the  land  for   the  extension    for   nothing. 

Now,  all  these  things,  while  consider- 
ably different  in  character,  apparently, 
are  manifestations  of  the  same  desire  to 
take  into  the  common  treasury,  in   the 


form  of  a  tax  or  otherwise,  those  values 
which  the  community  itself  creates  by  its 
expenditures,  and  to  distribute  them  in 
the  form  of  community  benefits.  The 
state  of  Minnesota,  by  its  six  per  cent 
tax  on  the  value  of  iron  ore,  that  is  the 
value  of  the  ore  as  it  lies  in  the  ground 
before  anything  is  done  to  it,  got  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  state  expenditures 
in  the  year  1923,  and  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  state  expenses  in  1924,  by 
simply  taking  six  per  cent  of  the  natural 
value  of  the  ore  as  it  lies  in  the  ground. 
What  could  you  do  in  California,  if 
you  could,  by  means  of  a  properly  applied 
tax,  take  the  natural  value  of  your  oil 
and  the  natural  value  of  your  gold  and 
silver  ores  and  so  forth  ?  These  are  only 
a  few  manifestations  of  what  is  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  things 
that  are  worth  considering.  The  basic 
principle  of  contributions  for  community 
expense,  to  my  mind,  is  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  we  adopt  in  all  our  business, 
and  that  is  of  asking  each  individual  of 
the  community  to  contribute  to  com- 
munity expense  on  the  basis  of  the 
privilege  that  he  receives,  and  the 
privilege  that  the  individual  receives,  if 
you  will  think  it  over  carefully  enough, 
and  study  it  carefully  enough,  you  will 
find  that  the  privilege  is  always  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  land  that  he  assumes 
to  use  and  control.  It  seems,  as  that 
statement  is  made,  that  someone  may, 
or  a  good  many  people  may  escape  pay- 
ing anything  toward  community  expendi- 
tures. But  when  the  city  charges  ground 
rent,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  taxing 
actual  rental  value  of  ground,  nobody 
can  escape  because  no  one  can  live  a 
minute  without  using  land,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Take  the  person  who  lives 
in  a  boarding  house,  rented  from  the 
owner,  on  land  that  is  leased.  That  is 
about  as  far  away  from  land  as  you  can 
get,   and   yet   the   lease   is  passed   along 

{Continued  on  page  4-5*) 
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The  Improvement  of  a  City's  Milk  Supply 

By  Dr.  A.  !•.  1-.a<,i.k,  ot'  the  San  Francisco  Board  at  Health. 

Somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  change,  and  of  course,  meant  an  uphill 
.iLjn  San  Francisco,  like  most  munici-  fight.  It  was  impossible  to  condemn 
palities  of  that  period,  was  being  served  outright  over  two  hundred  dairies  as 
with  a  poor  and  inferior  grade  of  milk,  they  were  ail  somewhat  similar.  By  do- 
In  those  days  the  proiiucer  of  milk  was  his  ing  so  our  milk  supply  would  be  cur- 
own  distributor.  Most  of  the  milk  was  tailed,  and  further,  the  dairymen  would 
raised  within  the  city  and  a  small  amount  be  able  to  combine  against  the  movement, 
in  San  Mateo  County  for  city  consump-  It  was  then  necessary  to  pick  the  poorest 
tion.  Water  and  preservatives  as  a  rule  type  of  dairies  in  widely  scattered  sec- 
were  added  anil  a  milk  shortage  was  un-  tions  and  bring  same  up  for  condemna- 
hcard  of.  Milk  was  served  from  cans  or  tion.  As  a  rule  we  made  sure  that  the 
measures  to  containers  furnished  by  the  dairymen  selected  were  well  able  to 
patrons.  Their  containers  as  a  rule  were  afford  the  expenditures  necessary  for  the 
not  sterilized,  and  as  a  rule  unfit,  ail  of  erection  of  modern  dairy  buildings,  or 
which  caused  many  premature  deaths  of  otherwise  we  confined  our  efforts  at  the 
infants.  start  to  the  so-called  big  dairymen,  as  we 

Dairy  farm  buildings  were  of  poor  con-  knew    from    experience    that    the    small 

struction,  illy  ventilated,  dark,  insanitary  man  would  sooner  or  later  fall  in  line, 

and   unfit   for   the  production  of  a   safe  Working  along  as  outlined  somewhat 

clean  milk.  oyer    a    decade,    we    have    accomplished 

In  the  latter  part  of  1898,  with  the  aid  ^pon  the  230  dair>  farms  supplying  San 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  or  by  public  Francisco  with  approximatelv  52,0(X)  gal- 
demand,  the  Board  of  Health  appointed  i^ns  of  n^jik  daily,  concrete  barns  95%, 
an  inspector.  His  duty  was  to  look  after  bilking  shed  type,  milk  and  wash  room 
the  milk  supply.  The  position  was  politi-  separated,  same  containing  steam  boiler, 
cal,  and  to  hold  same  it  was  necessary  to  sterilizer,  wash  travs  and  refrigerating 
pick  winners  at  election  time.  It  was  machine  to  cool  milk  below  45°  P.,  the 
further  necessary  to  play  ball  in  a  average  score  of  dairv  farm  being  76.5%. 
political  way,  with  the  powers  to  be  Bacteriological  samples  taken  from 
A  hit  could  not  always  be  registered  ^^^^^^  shipping  milk  into  San  Fran- 
where  needed,  so  as  time  went  on,  some  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  twelve^iittVrcnt  counties  dur- 
gcx>d  work  was  accomplished  in  an  educa-  .       ^^^           j^^,^.  ,  ^  ,y ,^^  ^^,  j^,^.  , ^  ,9,5^ 

tional  wav  but  a  change  in  politics  meant  c  w            ' 

■       ,     .          &        f-  are  as  follows: 

a  change  of  the  inspector.  ^^^^^  ^^^,,^^  „f  samples  taken  of  raw  milk.  .  .4476 

In    1912   dairv    inspection    was   placed      Numberofcounts  below  10,000 2640  or  59     % 

under  the  classified  Civil  Service  and  two  ^'-^-^S^—  '^«--.  '^''^,,,90 or  28.81% 

veterinarians    were    appointed;    after    a  Number  of  counts  between  50,000 

general   survey   of  conditions   of  dairies  K^^trof^unts  between  100.000 ''' °^  '-'"^^ 

furnishing   San    Francisco    with    its    raw         and  200  000 197 or  4.'I0% 

milk  supply,  which  was  mostly  delivered  Number  of  counts  above  200.000....  134  or   2.99% 

to  the  consumer  also  in  the  raw  state,  it  Total  number  of  counts  within  the 

was  agreed  upon  that  it  would  be  impos-  TmaTnuml^r  of  counts  above  the*^*"  "  '^■"' '' 

sible  to  get  a  good  finished  product.     As         law 134  or    2.99% 

we  coulti  not  secure  a  clean  safe  raw  sup-  It    is    readily    seen    from    the    above 

ply  our  efforts  were  confined  exclusively  quoted    figures    that    San    Francisco    is 

to  whipping  the  dairy  farm  into  a  state  today   enjoying  a   remarkable  raw   milk 

of  sanitation.     This  was  no  easy  matter  supply    furnished    from    modern    dairy 
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farms  and  having  an  extra  low  bacterial 
count.  These  improved  conditions  were 
brought  about  by  a  magic  word,  "co- 
operation," meaning  "pull  together,"  the 
distributors  on  one  side  by  paying  a 
bonus  and  creating  an  incentive  having 
stimulated  the  production  of  a  better 
grade  of  milk,  the  dairyman  on  the  other 
side  finding  it  to  his  advantage  from  a 
financial  standpoint  and  pride  in  pro- 
ducing milk  that  satisfies  both  buyer  and 
public.  A  distributor  is  just  as  necessary 
as  a  producer  and  if  ever  there  was  team 
work  needed  it  should  be  between  this 
class  ot  men. 

Cut  throat  competition  or  so-called 
milk  wars  is  one  of  the  deadly  germs  that 
infect  a  perfectly  good  milk  supply  and 
if  not  stamped  out  quickly  will  destroy 
the  work  of  years  by  health  officials  as 
well  as  stimulating  a  market  for  an 
inferior  product. 

If  municipalities  spend  thousands  on 
the  improvement  of  its  milk  supply,  care 
should  be  taken  in  granting  permits  for 
the  bringing  in  or  distribution  of  inferior 
milk.  The  dairyman  who  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  health  officials 
should  have  some  protection.  He  should 
be  protected  from  the  milk  shyster  who 
enters  the  milk  business  whose  purpose 
is  to  demoralize  the  industry  and  if  given 
a  free  hand  generally  does. 

The  dairyman  is  always  the  first  hurt. 
He  has  to  feed  his  stock,  pay  rent  and 
keep  up  an  appearance  on  an  inferior 
price  and  the  health  officials  expect  some 
good  milk,  all  of  which  cannot  be  done. 
If  ever  a  business  needed  a  Judge  tandis 
it  is  the  milk  business,  especially  on  the 
producing  end.  Here  there  are  no  weak 
men.  They  either  get  strong  or  die. 
The  investment  is  heavy,  work  hard, 
confining  and  means  365  days  of  hard 
going  yearly. 

San  Francisco  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  without  the  so-called  milk 
shyster,  although  our  milk  war  was  of 
short  life.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
gentleman  was  condemned  for  insanitarv 


condition  and,  of  course,  his  business 
career  was  terminated  overnight.  To 
stabilize  the  business  and  protect  the  old 
producers  that  have  complied  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment San  Francisco  will  not  issue  any 
new  permits  until  the  old  milk  producers 
have  been  taken  care  of  and  milk  con- 
tracted for  by  the  distributors. 

Prior  to  1913  San  Francisco  had  over 
forty  distributors  of  milk,  some  from  cow 
to  patrons,  others  from  local  plants. 
However,  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  com- 
pulsory pasteurization  was  inaugurated 
which  caused  combination  of  small  dis- 
tributors or  the  discontinuance  of  others 
until  at  present  there  are  only  18  left. 

The  principle  of  pasteurization  is  not 
to  make  dirty  milk  clean,  but  to  make 
clean  milk  safe  for  human  consumption. 
It  has  been  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  pasteurization  has  eliminated  such 
milk-borne  diseases  as  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  intestinal  disorders  caused  from  the 
colin  bacteria,  and  we  know  by  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  Health  Dept.  of  San 
Francisco  that  tuberculosis  alone  in  chil- 
dren under  1 2  years  of  age  has  decreased 
61%%  since  the  advent  of  compulsory 
pasteurization  of  market  milk;  to  illu- 
strate: 

The  following  table  will  give  a  com- 
parative conception  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived through  compulsory  pasteurization: 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1912-13  there 
were  recorded  10  deaths  of  abdominal 
tuberculosis  as  compared  with  2  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1924-25. 

In  In 

1912-13  1924-25 

Potts  disease 1  None 

Hip  joint  tuberculosis 1  1 

Glandular  tuberculosis 4  None 

Tubercular  Meningitis 61  21 

-Acute  military  tuberculosis 5  3 

Grand  totals  of  deaths  in  1913-14  were 
82  as  compared  with  the  totals  of  27 
deaths  in  1924-25. 

Considering  the  normal  increase  in 
population  of  our  city  since  1913,  the 
prevailing  average  of  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren, we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  much 
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Idwcr  than  the  statistics  just  prcscnttil. 
However,  it  has  been  refxirted  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  Haven  Kmerson, 
Health  Kxpcrt  of  New  York  City,  that 
for  every  deceased  case  of  tuberculosis 
there  are  8  active  living  cases. 

The  foregoing  proves  just  one  bene- 
ficial effect  of  pasteurization,  and  will 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  proper  inspec- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  inspection 
San  Francisco  accepted  the  State  standard 
in  the  grading  of  milk.  We  still  believe, 
however,  that  there  should  be  only  two 
grades  of  milk,  either  fit  or  unfit,  and  can 
see  no  place  for  milk  of  lower  grade  than 
Grade  "A"  pasteurized. 

San  Francisco  was  the  pioneer  in  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  and  consistent  system 
of  dairy  farm  inspection  from  where  it 
received  its  own  supply.  However,  the 
grading  system  has  had  astimulatingeffect 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  surprise  contest: 

In  June,  1924 score  91 

In  Dec,  1924 "  9.1 

In  March,  1925 "  95 

In. Aug.,  1925 "  95 

It  is  seen  through  the  surprise  contest 
that  the  milk  supply  has  improved  4%  '" 
about  one  year.  The  distributor  of  today 
is  a  different  individual  than  heretofore; 


yu',(  of  the  city  milk  is  now  standardized 
at  ¥,[,  fat,  and  practically  all  distributors 
large  and  small  employ  either  a  part  or 
full  time  dairy  bacteriologist  whose  duties 
are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  health 
department  officials  to  improve  the  sani- 
tation of  the  dairy  plants. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1924-25  I,60() 
samples  were  taken  of  pasteurized  milk 
from  wagons  of  distributors  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  average  count  was  10,20(),  num- 
ber of  counts  below  15,(JO(},658  or  8.1.1%; 
number  of  counts  above  15,000,  284  or 
17.7%. 

San  Francisco  is  today  enjoying  both  a 
raw  and  finished  milk  supply  second  to 
none  within  the  State  of  California,  or 
broadly  speaking,  within  the  United 
States.  The  contributive  factors  in 
bringing  about  such  results  were  many: 

1 .  Permanent  and  satisfied  inspectors; 

2.  Co-operation  between  the  dis- 
tributors, producers  and  health  depart- 
ments; 

.1.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
by  the  Health  Officer  who  has  inspired 
through  his  lofty  motives  the  principle 
to  his  subordinates,  the  right  from  wrong 
and  the  high  ideal  of  servingthepublic  well. 
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{Continued  from  page  i.l^) 

Gas  Works 

Though  hardly  in  the  category  of 
industrial  waste,  gas  works  produce  a 
large  amount  of  waste  water.  It  often 
contains  lamp  black  in  quantities  and 
gaseous  wastes  containing  naphthaline 
and  sulphurous  gases.  The  resulting 
scents  are  a  sort  of  mixture  of  moth  ball 
and  sulphurous  odors.  Considerable  pro- 
gress is  understood  to  have  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  these  wastes  by  the 
larger  gas  companies,  with  the  recovery 
of  lamp  black  and  even  the  naphthaline. 

Wool  Scouring  Plants 
There  are  two  or  three  plants  in  the 
State  for  the  cleaning  of  wool.  The 
resulting  waste  contains  a  large  amount 
of  oily  matter,  manure  and  wool.  It  is  a 
source  of  much  trouble  in  sewage  treat- 
ment works. 

Paper  Mills 
There  are  a  couple  of  paper  mills  in 
the  State,  both  of  which  have  had  an 
annoying  waste  disposal  problem.  One 
ot  them  has  had  to  face  long  drawn  out 
litigation.  The  waste  from  this  industry 
contains  wood  in  a  mechanical  suspension 
and  also  the  digested  pulp  when  sulphite 
acts  upon  the  wood.  In  ImhofF  tanks  an 
enormous  amount  of  sludge  is  occasioned. 
Effluents  discharged  into  large  streams 
foul  them  beyond  use. 

Citrus  Fruit  Wastes 
We  understand  that  recently  in  some 
of  the -southern  cities,  plants  have  been 
put  in  for  recovering  by-products  from 
culls  and  skins  of  the  citrus  orchards,  and 
that  the  wastes  then  produced  are  strong 
and  annoying. 

The  wastes  alluded  to  in  this  paper  by 
no  means  exhaust  all  there  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  are  the  wastes  with  which 
we  have  had  more  or  less  contact,  prin- 
cipally   because    of   complaints    due    to 


them.  Our  knowledge  of  the  processes 
in  the  plants,  the  amount  and  fluctuation 
in  the  wastes,  is  entirely  superficial,  and 
to  this  extent  the  paper  is  regrettably 
not  constructive.  However,  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  common  tendency  among  busi- 
ness men  and  city  officials  to  overlook 
the  waste  disposal  problem  of  the  indus- 
tries they  have  and  those  they  solicit. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  too  often 
inclined  to  reach  for  new  industries  with- 
out regard  to  the  annoyance  and  expense 
of  taking  care  of  resultant  wastes. 

If  there  is  one  constructive  suggestion 
it  is  that  means  be  provided  for  intensive, 
scientific  investigation  of  industrial  wastes 
with  relation  to  sewage  disposal  and  even 
to  possible  methods  ot  recovering  by- 
products. The  successful  handling  and 
disposal  of  the  wastes  so  as  to  avoid  odor 
nuisance  and  stream  pollution,  however, 
must  be  constantly  in  mind.  The  science 
of  sewage  treatment  has  now  advanced 
to  the  point  where,  investigations  on  a 
proper  scale  should  lead  to  fruitful 
results.  It  should  need  no  argument  from 
us  that  it  would  be  distinctly  worth  while 
if  this  State  could  avoid  the  necessity  of 
retracing  its  steps  in  a  foolish  policy  of 
inviting  industry  without  considering 
the  successful  disposal  of  the  waste 
products,  and  if  it  could  furnish  assurance 
to  prospective  industrial  managers  that 
they  need  fear  no  molestation  due  to 
their  waste  products. 

Such  investigations  cannot  be  under- 
taken on  any  temporary  scale.  New 
problems  and  new  prospects  for  econo- 
mies and  greater  reliability  are  bound  to 
be  making  their  appearance.  The  re- 
search should  therefore  be  continuing. 
It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  expense 
of  such  investigations  be  spread  over  the 
State  at  large  because  all  sections  sooner 
or  later  benefit.  In  fact  it  would  be  our 
thought  that  the  equipment  and  a  small 
highly  trained  staff  should  be  moved 
about    from    place    to    place,    when    and 
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where  there  is  upportunity  to  olnain 
scientific  information  of  value.  Actual 
sewage  treating  devices  on  a  small  scale, 
but  which  can  lie  shipped  knocked  down, 
can  be  devised  for  the  purpose. 

The  results  of  such  work  are  primarily 
of  value  to  those  who  design,  builil, 
operate  and  supervise  sewage  treating 
works.  To  the  end  that  the  information 
can  be  widely  disseminated,  it  should  be 
published  progressively  as  work  on  a 
particular  problem  is  completed. 

As  an  administrative  matter,  communi- 
ties shoulil  consider  a  policy  with  respect 
to  special  charges  to  industries  on  account 
of  proportionately  high  expense  borne 
by  the  communities  to  care  for  the 
industrial  waste.  On  one  hand  there 
may  be  the  inclination  to  make  no 
special  charges,  so  as  to  induce  industries 
to  locate.  The  more  equitable  way 
would  seem  to  be  that  a  charge  com- 
mensurate with  the  added  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  industry.  .Already  the 
City  of  \x)d\  has  taken  this  forward  step. 

The  President:  The  discussion  of 
this  paper  will  be  led  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kennedy.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  purpose  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
salient  points  which  Mr.  (jillespie  has 
referred  to  in  admirable  fashion  in  his 
paper,  in  the  hope  that  some  fruitful, 
constructive  discussion  may  follow.  This 
matter  has  been  one  in  which  I  have 
been  considerably  interested,  more  so 
since  a  trip  some  five  months  ago  through 
the  east  brought  to  my  attention  par- 
ticularly the  acute  situation  which  exists 
in  some  of  the  populous  districts  with 
reference  to  sewage  disposal.  In  the 
first  place,  few  of  us  realize  that  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  million  is  being  forecast 
within  a  generation  for  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. Now,  thirty  million  means  a 
density  of  population  greater  than  exists 


in  any  part  of  the  I  nited  States,  because 
it  will  not  be  an  average  density  of 
population,  but  it  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  valley  areas  of  the  state.  That 
means  that  we  are  facing  a  condition  of 
domestic  waste  which  is  more  acute  per 
unit  of  area  than  that  which  exists  at 
any  point  of  the  United  States.  It 
means,  further,  that  we  are  facing  that 
condition  with  a  much  less  flow  of  natural 
waters  to  prevent  actual  acute  nuisance. 
Traveling  through  the  east,  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  great  bodies  of  water 
into  which  the  sewage  waste  may  be  dis- 
charged, with  comparatively  little  of 
local  nuisance.  The  state  of  California, 
with  the  exception  of  the  seacoast  cities, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  limited  in 
number,  such  opportunity  does  not  exist, 
consequently,  we  are  facing  a  condition 
which  is  without  parallel  in  this  country. 
In  the  second  place,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  power,  we  are  facing 
an  enormous  industrial  development,  and 
it  is  quite  probably  going  to  be  a  develop- 
ment along  lines  which  will  produce  con- 
siderable industrial  nuisances,  because 
it  will  be  dealing  with  organic  compounds. 
We  have  that  condition  now,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  Mr.  Gillespie's  paper,  in  the 
fruit  industry.  We  will  probably  have 
it  in  the  rubber  industry.  .And  we  will 
have  it  in  the  textile  industry,  probably 
in  the  woolen  industry,  all  of  which  pro- 
duce waste  of  the  most  obstinate  char- 
acter. Then,  again,  we  are  making  a 
bid  to  be  the  great  playground  of  the 
United  States,  which  means  that  we  are 
calling  people  to  the  out-of-doors,  which 
means  that  we  arc  bringing  people  here 
who  are  going  to  be  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  things  that  are  what  we  call 
ordinarily  nuisances,  which  are  oft'ensive 
to  sight  and  oflf^ensive  to  smell.  In  other 
words,  the  esthetic  features  of  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  are  going  to  come  to  the 
front  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years 
as  none  here  probably  realize.     Those  are 
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two  things,  then,  that  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  conditions  that  are  bound 
to  develop.  That  being  the  case,  we 
have  then  the  problem  of  supplying  the 
type  of  sewage  treatment  which  will  meet 
the  conditions  which  are  bound  to  exist 
in  this  state.  It  is  obvious,  to  anyone 
who  has  made  any  study  whatsoever  of 
sewage  disposal  practice,  as  it  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  state,  that,  to  date, 
there  are  very  few  examples  of  successful 
sewage  treatment.  There  are  few  plants 
which  will  produce  effluents  that  are  not 
obnoxious.  So  that  we  may  say  that  we 
are  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of 
sewage  waste,  all  of  the  preliminary  work 
that  was  done  in  this  country  was  done 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health,  and  nearly  every  sani- 
tary engineer  of  repute  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  past  generation,  has  either 
studied  or  worked  in  connection  with  the 
experimental  work  done  in  that  line  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  conditions  in  Massachusetts  are 
obviously  not  the  conditions  in  California 
— the  character  of  waste,  the  character  of 
population,  and  the  climate.  There  is 
no  question  that  climatic  conditions  in 
California  produce  as  much  variation  in 
the  results  attained  in  sewage  treatment 
as  any  other  one  thing.  This  means, 
then,  that  all  sewage  treatment  which  is 
designed  on  the  basis  of  published  litera- 
ture is  designed  in  accordance  with  con- 
ditions which  are  not  the  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  To  meet  that 
situation,  there  are  only  two  things  that 
can  be  done:  One  is  for  the  individual 
community  to  undertake,  at  its  own 
expense,  extensive  and  expensive  research 
studies  of  the  problem  at  hand.  That 
can  be  done  in  the  state  of  California  at 
the  present  time  probably  by  a  dozen 
communities.  The  remainder  of  the 
communities   that   are   members   of  this 


League  are  precluded,  because  of  tKe 
expense  of  such  an  investigation,  from 
making  such  studies.  And  it  means, 
therefore,  that  the  sewage  treatment 
work  designed  in  any  community  must 
be  haphazard,  either  over-designed  or 
under-designed,  or  designed  probably 
not  at  all  suitably  for  the  conditions. 
The  only  way  such  a  thing  can  be 
obviated  is  by  a  bureau  of  experimental 
research,  to  be  set  up  in  California, 
which  will  study  conditions  as  they  are 
in  California,  in  the  light  of  present 
scientific  knowledge,  so  that  the  munici- 
palities of  this  state  may  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  development  that  must  come 
in  an  orderly  and  in  an  intelligent  fashion. 
Now,  all  of  this,  as  I  say,  is  the  foundation 
for  providing  for  proper  sewage  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gillespie's  paper  touched  on  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  industrial 
waste.  That  is  a  problem  of  which  we 
have  thought  very  little,  but  is  a  problem 
which,  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
East  has  become  acute.  The  cost  of 
taking  care  of  industrial  waste  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  taking 
care  of  domestic  waste.  We  would  no 
more  think  of  charging  a  flat  rate  to  a 
consumer  of  water  who  is  operating  a  big 
industrial  plant  than  we  would  think  of 
charging  a  flat  rate  for  groceries.  And  it 
is  true  that  the  uses  of  water  for  sewage 
and  the  results  produced  are  problems 
which  vary  with  the  industry  enormously. 

The  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
have  passed  laws  which  permit  the 
charge  for  the  operation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  sewage  works  and  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  That  must  come  in  the 
state  of  California,  because,  to  produce 
the  character  of  sewage  effluents  which 
will  meet  modern  requirements,  we  must 
have  plants  that  are  operated  and  ope- 
rated intelligently.  I  might  say,  in 
passing,  that  there  is  hardly  a  plant  in 
the  state  which  is  now  in  existence  which 
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wouUi  ni)t  pnxluce  immeasurably  better 
results  if  it  were  propt-riy  opcratcil  than 
the  results  it  is  now  prcxlucing.  1  am 
speaking  especially  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  plants,  because  those  plants  are 
nearly  all  grossly  neglected. 

But,  when  we  come  to  setting  up  our 
standards  to  the  standards  that  will  cer- 
tainly prevail,  such  things  cannot  be 
done  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  a  small 
municipality.  .As  I  say,  it  takes  very 
little  consideration  to  recognize  that  the 
proper  charge  for  caring  for  those  wastes 
should  be  a  charge  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  burden  that  is  imposed  upon  the 
plant.  One  of  the  big  problems  which 
the  engineering  board  of  the  sanitary 
district  of  Chicago  is  now  working  out  is 
the  problem  of  placing  the  burden  on  the 
big  industrial  plants,  particularly  those 
proilucing  packing  house  wastes  and 
the  big  starch  wastes,  rather  than  on  the 
district  as  a  whole.  They  are,  of  course, 
faced  with  an  acute  condition,  where 
they  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  water 
which  is  available  for  dilution,  and  they 
must  bring  their  effluent  to  a  standard 
which  will  bring  back  the  conditions 
which  have  originally  existed.  The  con- 
ditions existing  along  the  Illinois  River 
below  Chicago,  as  to  pollution,  are  gross, 
and  that  those  conditions  will  be  the 
conditions  that  will  prevail  in  every 
community  in  California  in  the  future, 
unless  we  forestall  them,  is  certain. 

I  was  struck  with  the  timeliness  of  a 
long  editorial  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
some  six  weeks  ago,  in  which  the  editor 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  West 
was  creating  for  itself  an  enormous 
problem  in  permitting  conditions  of 
gross  pollution  to  become  established, 
and  then  attempt  to  clean  them  up,  in- 
stead of  meeting  the  conditions  as  they 
arose,  and  preventing  such  conditions 
from  arising.  That  would  be  particularly 
true  with  the  trout  streams,  the  fishing 
streams  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in 


the  north  coast  in  the  fishing  industry, 
which  has,  of  course,  great  commercial 
ramifications. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  has 
developed  in  recent  years,  and  that  is 
the  attitude  of  the  municipality,  of  its 
feeling  that  it  is  supreme  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  and,  more  or  less,  ignoring  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  the  matter  of  odor 
nuisance.  And  I  thought  it  might  be 
well,  in  this  discussion,  to  call  attention 
to  a  recent  decision  with  which  probably 
a  number  of  you  may  be  familiar,  and 
that  is  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  West 
.Allis,  Wisconsin,  where,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  damages  have  been  awarded  to 
certain  riparian  property  owners  in  the 
amount  of  J50,{)0()  because  of  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  a  stream  which 
aflPected  the  lands  of  these  complainants. 
The  defense  of  the  city  of  West  .Allis  was 
that  they  put  in  a  septic  tank,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  improved  conditions,  and 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  all  of 
this  damage  anyhow.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  industries  w  hich  were  outside  of  the 
municipal  boundaries  which  were  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  of  the  stream. 
The  decision  of  the  court  is,  I  think,  well 
worth  while  calling  your  attention  to. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  municipality, 
when  it  entered  into  the  matter  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  stream,  that  such  a  munici- 
pality, although  consisting  of  man\ 
thousands  of  individuals,  does  not  have 
the  right  to  pollute  a  natural  watercourse 
to  the  detriment  of  lowc'r  riparian  owners. 
(Reading  from  the  decision.) 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  points  which  I  thought  might  lead 
to  some  constructive  discussion,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  do  so.  I  thank  you. 
(.Applause.) 

The  President:  We  will  proceed 
with  the  next  paper,  unless  someone  has 
an  important  question  to  ask. 

Mr.   W.   T.    Knowlton:     There   are 
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just  two  or  three  points,  gentlemen  and 
members  of  this  meeting,  that  I  think 
should  be  brought  out,  because  they  are 
coming  to  our  attention  immediately. 
We  are  growing  so  fast  that  'we  must 
have  some  arrangement  made  for  the 
treatment  of  our  industrial  waste.  The 
speaker  knows  that,  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  we  have  had  practically  all  of 
the  matters  to  which  Mr.  Gillespie  has 
referred  before  us,  and  it  means  a  great 
deal  for  us  to  look  after  them.  For 
instance,  we  have  today  the  canneries 
during  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  season, 
pouring  into  the  sewers  their  waste.  .And 
we  do  have,  at  the  ocean,  canneries  which 
are  treating  material  there  and  not  in  the 
perfect  manner  that  they  should,  and 
that  is  causing  annoyance  to  those  who 
frequent  the  beaches.  So  it  appears 
to  the  speaker  as  though  we  must  have 


proper  inspection  of  our  industrial  sew- 
age, and  our  cannery  sewage,  for  instance, 
such  as  comes  from  our  fish  canneries. 
We  took  that  stand  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  two  years  ago,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  a  benefit.  However,  that  means 
that  we  must  treat  cannery  sewage 
separately  from  that  of  the  sanitary  sew- 
age at  the  beaches. 

One  other  matter  and  then  I  will  close. 
In  this  particular  town  of  Long  Beach, 
where  we  are  today,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  comment  in 
regard  to  such  waste  as  that  of  crude  oil. 
They  discovered  that  that  comes  from 
the  industrial  waste,  and  not  so  much 
from  the  ships  which  go  up  and  down  our 
coast.  Therefore,  we  must  have  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  the  industrial  waste 
which  is  causing  that  nuisance  on  the 
beaches. 
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in  the  form  of  rent  of  the  building,  and 
the  rent  of  the  building  is  passed  along 
to  the  boarder,  and  even  the  man  who 
takes  his  meals  in  a  restaurant  has  to 
pay  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  ground 
rent  of  the  land  which  that  building 
stands  upon.  So  if  we  had  a  system  of 
taxation  which  only  looked  at  natural 
resources,  or  community  created  values, 
we  would  have  a  much  more   fair  and 


equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  we 
ought  to  be  successful  because  it  would 
be  only  adopting  for  the  business  of 
taxation,  those  principles  which  all  busi- 
ness carries  on,  and  that  is,  value  received 
for  privileges  conferred.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  While  Mr.  Duncan 
is  here  has  anyone  any  questions  to  ask 
him  as  to  his  ideas  of  sound  methods  of 
taxation? 
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(I)   Widening 
ment  with  new  i 
concrete  shoulde 

(2IRe-aurfaclnK< 
ment.  and  new  >t 
with   aiphaltlc  < 


e-  Well-compacted  by  many  years  of  use,  an 

ic  old  pavement  makes  an  excellent  base. 

^  Re-surface  it  with  asphaltic  concrete  — 

■a.  and  you  have  a  net^pave/nenf     atasaving 

e.  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  per  mile. 

To  widen  it  —  simply  add  asphaltic  con- 
crete shoulders,  when  re-surfacing. 

Re-surfacing  of  old  pavements  is  wonder- 
ful economy  practice! 

Like  asphaltic  concrete  base-and-surface 
pavements,  these  re-constructed  pavements 
give  exceptionally  long  service,  with  little 
or  no  upkeep  costs. 

Approximately  266  miles  of  California 
State  highways  have  been  re-surfaced  with 
asphaltic  concrete,  under  the  direction  of 
the  California  State  Highway  Commission. 

Investigate  re-surfacing  with  asphaltic 
concrete  and  you'll  surely  want  it  included 
in  your  city,  county  and  state  economy  pro- 
grams. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( California ) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 
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(Continued  from  pane  -J-i-) 

refinements,  is  even  now  being  gathered 
together  for  complete  presentation,  com- 
petent review,  and  official  adoption.  And 
through  adequate  subdivision  control, 
that  plan  will  show  itself  as  well  under 
way  in  actual  accomplishment. 

This  plan  has  provided  through  arterial 
highways  serving  various  functional  and 
territorial  uses,  with  secondary  arteries 
and  by-pass  streets,  into  which  fits  the 
local  street  system.  Conformity  to  func- 
tional area  uses  is  of  course  basic  in  such 
a  plan  and  provides  efficiency  of  highway 
transportation  and  sound  balance  of  com- 
munity development.  It  conforms  to 
transportation  planning,  taking  account 
of  rail  crossing  problems.  Rights  of  way 
in  several  cases  have  been  secured  as  part 
of  a  subdivision  in  anticipation  of  grade 
separation  treatment,  preventing  non- 
conforming development  and  costly  later 
acquisition.  Studies  are  being  made, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Grade  Crossing  Committee,  on 
many  grade  crossings,  wherein  highway 
planning  detail  is  intimately  involved. 
All  affected  subdivisions  must  conform. 

By  proper  subdivision  control  in  con- 
formity to  a  Regional  Plan,  great  im- 
petus is  given  the  effectuating  of  the  plan. 
A  subdivider  will  back  up  his  conformity 
to  the  plan  by  energetic  efforts  to  com- 
plete that  portion  of  the  plan  affecting 
his  property,  organizing  civic  groups, 
where  public  necessity  is  evident,  who 
furnish  the  motive  power  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  assessment  districts  for  ac- 
quisition and  improvement  of  rights  of 
way.  In  many  cases  as  a  result  of  such 
activity,  there  are  now  well  under  way 
in  Los  Angeles  County  the  proceedings 
for  about  200  miles  of  major  one  hundred 
foot  highways — new  within  the  past  two 
years — based  upon  the  Regional  Plan.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Road  Department 
and  the  County  Surveyor,  the  Planning 
Commission  supervises  all  improvement 


petitions  issued  to  secure  conformity  to 
plan,  equitability  of  assessment,  and  to 
prevent  premature  improvements. 

Thus,  in  pointing  out  the  community 
benefits  from  subdivision  control,  prac- 
tically every  argument  favoring  a  city  or 
community  plan  may  be  used.  And  these 
are  so  basic  that  they  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  development  of  any  com- 
munity. 

The  cost  of  reconstructive  planning  as 
against  development  according  to  a  plan 
is  the  most  startling  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  subdivision  control.  It  may  well 
be  said  that  if  Los  Angeles  had  grown 
according  to  an  adequate  plan,  the 
$300,000,000  major  Traffic  Street  Plan 
would  have  been  accomplished  without 
cost.  Applying  the  same  reasoning, 
Boston  would  not  need  to  pay  ?35,000,000 
for  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Highway,  Philadelphia  would 
not  have  expended  $17,000,000  to  bring 
the  Fairmount  Parkway  to  the  City  Hall, 
and  Chicago  would  not  be  paying  ?22,- 
000,000  for  VVacker  Boulevard.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  could  have  foreseen  the 
transportation  needs  of  these  cities  today 
at  a  time  that  definite  results  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  caring  for  these 
needs?  This  is  true  even  in  a  city  so 
comparatively  young  in  major  growth  as 
Los  Angeles.  Idle  sorrow  over  mistakes 
of  a  generation  or  more  ago  accomplishes 
nothing.  Sorrow  over  mistakes  of  in- 
adequate planning  today  should  be  more 
fruitful  of  results. 

Thus  in  Los  Angeles  County  any  extra 
tears  are  shed  over  the  two  or  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
There  are  communities  established  dur- 
ing that  period  which  even  now  are  un- 
doing the  mistakes  made  in  their  found- 
ing. Property  owners  yet  paying  for 
their  property  are  now  beginning  to  pay 
also  assessments  to  alter  the  design  of 
the  community  of  which  their  property 
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is  a  part — and  this  as  the  sole  result  of 
the  absence  of  subdivision  control.  What 
a  wonderful  assurance  it  is  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  subdivision  which  is  properly 
planned  that  he  is  purchasing  a  com- 
pleted thing  instead  of  a  series  of  correc- 
tive operations. 

Calling  from  a  host  of  our  own  ex- 
amples, Tweedy  Boulevard  may  be  indi- 
cated. This  was  laid  out  less  than  five 
years  ago  at  a  sixty  foot  width,  and  was 
made  a  business  street.  Today  it  must 
be  widened  to  a  major  width  not  only 
for  the  local  community,  but  as  part  of 
the  Regional  Highway  Plan.  Belvedere 
Gardens,  the  example  of  much  that  is 
wrong  in  community  building,  has  five 
major  highways  passing  through  it. 
Every  one  became  part  of  the  subdivision 
less  than  six  years  ago  at  an  inadequate 
width,  either  twenty  or  forty  feet  under 
the  necessary  width.  Four  of  these  are 
now  being  widened.  On  all  five  adequate 
widths  are  being  secured  on  adjacent 
subdivisions  by  proper  subdivision  con- 
trol— without  cost.  No  open  spaces  were 
set  aside  in  Belvedere  Gardens;  two  ad- 
jacent subdivisions  are  providing  park 
and  recreation  areas — without  cost;  while 
Belvedere  Gardens,  in  conjunction  with 
Belvedere,  is  discussing  buying  subdi- 
vided property  (under  the  Mattoon 
act)  and  moving  several  hundred  houses 
to  establish  a  park. 

Our  record  of  shame  need  not  be  further 
brought  to  view,  but  it  cries  out  from 
other  examples  in  unbalanced  com- 
munity development  and  in  the  multi- 
plied cost  of  reconstruction  as  a  burden 
on  the  property  owner.  Reconstruction 
is  never  so  effective.  There  should  be 
the  power  to  exercise  control  of  sub- 
division, if  we  may  so  use  the  term,  or 
rather  to  direct  re-subdivision,  where 
reconstructive  processes  are  necessary. 
But  extended  eminent  domain  has  been 
withheld  from  community  builders  in 
California — as  vet. 


Street  jogs,  sharp  angles  and  curves, 
circuitous  routing,  dead-ended  local  streets 
— all  of  these  are  prolific  evils  of  uncon- 
trolled subdividing.  They  may  be  pointed 
out  in  every  city.  Their  cost  in  hampered 
transportation,  costly  utility  service,  traf- 
fic hazard  and  general  inconvenience  may 
be  reversed  and  cited  as  a  benefit  of 
proper  subdivision  control. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  seen  some 
striking  examples  of  prevention  and 
elimination  of  some  of  these  evils.  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  being  extended  to  the  Har- 
bor, had  a  jog  of  780  feet.  Its  elimination 
by  a  diagonal  cut  through  a  twenty-acre 
subdivision  not  only  corrected  the  align- 
ment of  an  important  traffic  artery,  but 
made  $30,000  for  the  subdivider.  A 
subdivision  south  of  Compton  on  Long 
Beach  Boulevard  continued  a  secondary 
highway  into  Long  Beach  Boulevard  by 
a  curve,  rather  than  dead-ending  it  in 
the  subdivision.  The  subdivider  gained 
by  so  doing,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
adopt  the  same  treatment  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Long  Beach  Boulevard,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  highway,  and  providing  a 
safe  intersection.  Lack  of  such  treatment 
in  Lynwood  will  require  condemning  de- 
veloped business  frontage  to  secure  an 
outlet  for  another  secondary  highway. 
Lack  of  such  treatment  south  of  South 
Gate  has  resulted  in  a  less  desirable  inter- 
section for  still  another  secondary  high- 
way and  requires  condemnation  for  the 
connection  south  of  Long  Beach  Boule- 
vard. The  entire  territory  in  the  Lyn- 
wood section  abounds  in  potential  as  well 
as  actual  street  jogs  and  offsets.  LTncon- 
trolled  subdivision  activity  would  pro- 
duce a  maze  of  undesirable  street  rout- 
ings. By  exercising  proper  subdivision 
control,  the  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion is  securing  a  conforming  street  sys- 
tem and  a  well  planned  community  from 
a  traffic  standpoint.  Mr.  L.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, has  become  a  constructive  surgeon 
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in  scientific  suhilivision  layout.  His  pre- 
scriptions are  welcometi  by  the  sub- 
diviciers,  because  they  invariably  pro- 
tiuce,  not  only  healthy  subdivisions,  but 
healthy  profits  as  well. 

While  the  established  communities  of 
the  east  side  face  heavy  costs  in  park 
acquisition,  another  subdivision  adjacent 
is  providing  parks  and  parkways  in  its 
original  layout. and  is  handsomely  profit- 
ing in  its  returns  by  so  doing.  No  differ- 
ence in  conditions  makes  this  possible,  be- 
cause the  entire  community,  new  and  old, 
is  being  peopled  largely  by  industrial 
workers. 

So  definite  is  the  assurance  ot  direct 
profit  as  a  result  of  conformity  to  proper 
planning  control,  that  the  question  now 
rarely  arises  as  to  whether  the  subdivider 
will  "like  it."  The  heartiest  supporters 
of  regional  planning  include  the  sub- 
dividers.  Recent  studies  in  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  a  great  parkway 
boulevard  across  the  County,  although 
not  public,  found  one  land  owner  con- 
templating subdivision  of  600  acres  and 
gladly  willing  to  provide  for  a  dedication 
of  260  feet  in  width  for  the  boulevard. 

To  every  custom  there  are  exceptions. 
Out  of  the  great  array  ot  co-operating 
subdividers  are  a  few  grasping  indi- 
vidualists who,  subdividing  by  metes  and 
bounds  to  avoid  planning  control,  have 
earned  the  title  "bootleggers  in  real 
estate."  Three  such  have  perpetrated  a 
community  outrage  on  the  State  High- 
way in  the  La  Crescenta  Valley  by  laying 
out  a  tract  in  undersized  lots — j|0x80 
and  50x80  feet  in  size — on  30-foot  streets. 
This  has  produced  a  shack  village  which 
has  blighted  that  entire  section  of  the 
Valley  to  the  extent  that  other  property 
owners  are  considering  forming  a  district 
under  the  Mattoon  act  to  wipe  out  the 
subdivision  and  use  the  land  for  a  public 
park.  Other  cases  more  or  less  serious 
may  be  pointed  out. 

Within  a  municipality  control  of  out- 


law subdividing  ma>'  be  possible  by  re- 
fusing utility  or  other  municipal  service 
except  on  dedicated  streets.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  the  street  opening  and 
widening  procedure  now  provides  a  rem- 
edy in  case  the  "outlawry"  involves  non- 
conforming street  layout.  W'ith  the 
power  to  over-rule  all  protests  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote  of  the  governing  body,  this 
now  being  a  part  of  the  Opening  and 
Widening  Act  of  1903  and  the  County 
Opening  and  Widening  Act  of  1923,  as 
well  as  of  the  Mattoon  Act,  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  assessment  district,  consisting 
of  the  outlaw  tract  alone,  condemn  the 
streets  desired  and  assess  all  costs  against 
the  tract.  Even  if  there  were  no  more 
than  street  widenings  involved,  the  pro- 
cedure would  serve  to  legally  involve  the 
sale  of  lots  to  the  extent  of  imposing  a 
practical  burden  that  would  probably 
force  recording  of  a  map.  In  any  case, 
the  resulting  layout  could  be  made  more 
or  less  acceptable.  Non-conforming  lot 
sizes  may  be  controlled  by  zoning,  this 
power  now  being  fully  recognized  for 
county  as  well  as  municipal  government. 
The  potency  of  condemnation  in  re- 
forming a  real  estate  bootlegger  is  shown 
in  one  case  in  Los  Angeles  County  in 
which  this  method  secured  results.  In 
this  case  the  instruction  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  the  County  Counsel  to 
begin  suit  for  the  desired  street  layout 
forceci  the  recording  of  the  map.  No 
power  to  assess  costs  back  against  the 
tract  against  a  majority  protest  existed, 
but  the  delay  and  legal  impediment  wa^ 
too  great  an  obstacle  to  profitable  mar- 
keting of  the  subdivision.  Precedent  to 
the  recording  of  the  map,  the  subdivider 
was  required  to  widen  two  forty  foot 
streets  to  eighty  feet  apiece,  two  more  to 
fifty,  and  one  to  sixty  and  to  provide 
sufficient  outlets  to  his  tract.  He  had 
to  move  a  lumber  yard,  several  houses, 
and  part  of  his  water  lines,  and  to  make 
adjustments     with     several     purchasers. 
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After  it  all,  the  subdivider  stated  that  his 
final  tract  was  more  profitable  to  him 
than  the  original  layout. 

A  further  field  in  subdivision  control 
exists  in  direction  of  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  tract.  Subdivision  is  first  of 
all  more  than  the  mere  transfer  of  real 
estate.  And  it  must  be  more  than  the 
securing  of  a  street  system  adequate  for 
traffic  needs.  It  is  essentially  a  process 
in  community  building.  The  subdivider 
is  far  more  than  a  merchant  of  land;  he 
must  be  considered  the  creator  of  those 
conditions  which  control  the  ultimate 
community  he  is  founding  by  the  sub- 
dividing of  his  tract.  Those  conditions 
must  be  established  with  wise  discretion 
and  forethought.  Into  that  field  must 
go  the  planner.  Control  of  lot  sizes  is 
the  first  step,  which  must  be  followed  by 
counsel  as  to  the  deed  restrictions,  those 
elements  of  the  community  which  govern- 
ment can  only  in  part  establish,  but  which 
can  be  entailed  upon  the  land  with  com- 
plete certainty  as  to  result. 

Use  zoning  at  source,  open  spaces,  area 
and  bulk  regulations  are  the  beginning, 
and  control  of  design  and  appearance  the 
further  application  of  this  principle 
whereby  a  community  may  be  made  a 
safe,  stable  and  certain  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  California  depends  for 
her  peculiar  excellence  of  citizenship  and 
will  depend  for  wholesome  rather  than 
unsound  city  life  largely  upon  mainte- 
nance of  the  predominant  single  family 
home  standard  and  upon  stability  of 
home  and  occupation.  This  which  has 
been  heretofore  inevitable  must  now  be 
consciously  directed.  Subdivision  con- 
trol is  one  channel  of  direction. 

Thus  we  find  that  subdivision  control 
is  basic  in  community  building.  While 
few  cities  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  directed  their  own  foundation,  all 
cities  can  control  the  form  in  which  they 
shall  expand.  The  degree  of  excellence 
of  this  expansion  with  the  resulting  com- 


munity welfare  and  the  benefit  to  the 
subdivider  and  those  who  make  up  his 
market  fall  largely  within  the  scope  of 
subdivision  control. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Pomeroy  questions  along  these  lines: 
He  has  mentioned,  in  his  most  admirable 
paper  there,  the  excessive  cost  of  some 
of  this  work  by  letting  it  go  too  long.  He 
also  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  excess 
eminent  domain  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  secure  sufficient  votes  in  the 
legislature  last  session  to  authorize  its 
submission  to  the  people.  My  question 
to  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  this:  If  we  had  the 
excess  condemnation,  or  what  we  now 
term  "extended  eminent  doman,"  what 
would  be  the  result  in  the  cost  of  these 
things,  if  we  had  this  amendment  in 
operation? 

Mr.  Pomeroy:  It  is  very  conceivable, 
in  most  cases,  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  absorb  the  entire  cost  in  the  resulting 
benefits.  Costly  as  reconstruction  pro- 
cesses manifestly  are,  they  could  not 
be  practically  accomplished  if  we  were 
not  able  to  show  to  the  property  owners 
who  make  up  the  assessment  district 
that  the  returns  would  equal  the  cost, 
many  times  over.  On  that  basis,  if 
some  of  that  benefit  and  return  could 
accrue  to  the  governing  body,  or  the  city 
and  county  as  a  whole,  the  excessive  costs 
of  reconstructive  planning  could  largely 
be  absorbed.  The  City  of  Milwaukee,  • 
under  the  powers  granted  in  the  Wis- 
consin state  constitution,  employs  a  real 
estate  agent,  who  is  empowered  to  pur- 
chase real  estate  in  the  path  of  projected 
public  improvements.  Those  projected 
public  improvements  are  then  put  through 
by  the  city,  and  the  increase  in  realty 
values  accrues  to  the  city,  and  the  city 
not  only  thus  pays  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, but,  in  many  cases,  puts 
money  into  the  treasury  as  well,  and  the 
entire  city  as  well  as  the  locality  is  bene- 
fited.     I    have    secured    a    copy   of  Mr. 
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Greave's  report,  the  real  estate  expert 
from  Milwaukee,  and  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  copies  from  our  office  to  anybody 
who  would  be  interested  in  going  into 
that  procedure.  But,  without  question, 
extended  eminent  domain  would  allow 
the  absorption  of  a  great  deal  of  the  cost 
by  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  city, 
rather  than  exclusively  to  the  property 
owners.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one should  suggest  that  the  city  ought 
to  go  into  the  real  estate  business  as  a 
business,  or  simply  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  property  owner  in  accepting  all 
the  benefits  coming  Irom  a  public  im- 
provement, but  that  proportion  repre- 
senting the  cost  should  certainly  accrue 
to  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  there  would 
be  plenty  left  to  the  property  owners  in 
the  district. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  comes  before  this 
convention  that  is  as  important  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  communities  as  the 
manner  of  planning  with  the  aid  of  this 
proposed  amendment.  And  during  the 
course  of  the  sessions,  I  would  again  re- 
quest the  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Locke, 
to  go  into  a  little  detail  of  what  we  ran 
against  at  Sacramento  in  trying  to  prevail 
upon  the  Legislature  to  give  the  voters 
of  the  State  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  question.  It  means,  as  Mr.  Pomeroy 
said,  the  accruing  of  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value  to  the  property 
owners.  Its  virtues  are  without  number, 
and  its  faults  are  practically  none.  And 
here  we  are,  representing  practicaUy  all 
the  cities  of  the  state,  and  with  this 
representative  organization,  we  can  go 
to  our  Senators  and  our  Assemblymen, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  and 
the  necessity  of  passing  this  constitutional 
amendment.  If  we  accomplish  that 
result,  it  will  be  a  good  job  well  done. 

(At  this  time  the  President  takes  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  Glass  (Fresno):    I  would  like  to 


ask  Mr.  Pomeroy  a  question  that  occurs 
to  my  mind,  not  in  the  way  of  adverse 
criticism  at  all,  but  just  that  I  may  clear 
this  doubt  in  my  own  mind:  Is  there 
any  danger,  in  the  extension  of  this  right 
of  eminent  domain,  of  discouraging  small 
investors  from  buying  the  property  in, 
if  they  know  that  the  property  may  be 
taken  at  an  arbitration  valuation,  and 
that  they  may  not  get  the  increased  value 
of  the  property?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
that  sort?  We  have,  in  our  community, 
a  few  cases,  where  small  purchasers  of 
property  have  lost  by  reason  of  condem- 
nation proceedings,  on  account  of  public 
improvements  being  made,  and  if  the 
idea  goes  abroad  that,  after  a  number  of 
years  payments  on  a  piece  of  property, 
that  that  property  may  be  taken  from 
the  purchaser  without  a  profit,  to  him  or 
his  heirs,  will  not  that  act  rather  be  a 
discouraging  factor  to  investors  in  buying 
property  ? 

Mr.  Pomeroy:  There  are  two  elements 
in  answer  to  that.  I  wish  I  had  the  data 
at  hand  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  actual 
experience  of  cities  in  states  where  excess 
condemnation  is  allowed.  That  would 
indicate  the  way  in  which  it  is  actually 
worked  out.  I,  personally,  would  not 
be  afraid  of  the  results.  The  two  ele- 
ments in  answer  to  that  question  would 
be,  first,  I  would  say,  that  the  price  paid 
for  condemned  property  is  supposed  to 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  that  property, 
and  so,  when  the  property  is  actually 
taken,  the  investor  is  reimbursed  on  the 
then  market  value  of  the  property.  Now, 
of  course,  that  might  cut  off  his  antici- 
pation of  further  profit  from  a  further 
holding.  But  the  real  safeguard  of  this 
thing  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  sub- 
division control,  or  in  any  line  of  muni- 
cipal activity  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  public  improvements, 
that  it  should  be  according  to  a  well  de- 
vised or  adopted  system  or  regional  plan, 
with  a  program  definitely  laid  out  and 
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definitely  adopted  tor  the  putting  through 
of  certain  streets  or  the  acquisition  of 
certain  pubHc  areas,  with  the  under- 
standing, on  the  part  of  the  investors  of 
the  city  that  the  territory  in  the  imme- 
diate path  of  those  improvements  might 
be  subject  to  taking  under  the  extension 
of  eminent  domain  principle.  I  believe 
that,  even  with  that  power  exercised  to 
the  extent  which  it  is  in  fact  exercised  in 
one  or  two  of  the  states,  there  would 
still  be  protection  for  the  average  in- 
vestor. The  attempt  made  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  was  simply  to 
extend  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
the  taking  of  remnants  or  of  parcels  of 
land  that  were  left  over  as  slivers  in 
condemnation  proceedings.  And,  as  such, 
I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
desirability,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  impair  investments.  Incidentally, 
I  introduced  two  years  ago,  that  is,  in 
the  1923  legislature,  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  eminent  domain,  and  it 
met  its  defeat  on  a  political  basis  pure 
and  simple.  The  Assemblywoman  from 
Berkeley  who,  two  years  before  had 
introduced  the  same  measure,  voted 
against  the  proposal  two  years  ago, 
simply  because  she  was  on  one  side  of  the 
gubernatorial  fence  and  I  was  on  the 
other.  That  aspect  always  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  trying  to  put 
measures  through  the  legislature.  I  am 
trying  to  live  down  my  reputation  of 
having  been  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  President:  This  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  most  interesting  paper,  Mr. 
Pomeroy.  And  that  brings  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  measure  intro- 
duced at  the  last  legislature,  creating  a 
regional  planning  commission.  This 
paper  also  brings  to  my  mind,  more  and 
more,  the  importance  of  such  a  general 
law.  The  cost,  in  the  first  place,  is  much 
less  than  what  it  would  be  later  on  to 
remedy  defects. 

Secretary  Locke:  Mr.  President, 
before  passing,  may  I  just  add  this  word. 


with  particular  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  said.  I  was  giving  this 
matter  considerable  thought  while  Mr. 
Pomeroy  was  speaking,  and  it  occurred 
to  me,  that,  perhaps,  this  organization, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  on  record 
in  favor  of  excess  condemnation,  or  what 
we  might  better  call  "extended  eminent 
domain,"  for  the  past  ten  years,  never- 
theless, may  be  somewhat  to  blame,  in 
not  having  proceeded  properly  to  educate 
the  members  of  the  legislature  on  this 
matter,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  im- 
portance of  it.  And  it  occurred  to  me, 
that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  communicate  at  once,  or  be- 
tween now  say  and  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  with  those  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  those  who 
are  now  members  of  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly the  hold-overs  in  the  senate,  and 
give  them  some  better  idea  of  what  this 
means,  in  other  words,  let  them  under- 
stand what  "extended  eminent  domain" 
means.  I  really  believe  that  our  eflPorts 
in  the  legislature  have  met  with  opposi- 
tion there  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  legislature  do 
not  fully  understand  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  and,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  has  stated,  so 
many  times  when  you  present  this  matter 
to  them,  they  say,  "Why,  condemnation 
itself  is  bad  enough,  but  excess  con- 
demnation is  awful."  So  I  think  it  is 
due,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  taken  the  proper  means 
of  acquainting  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature with  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
I  think  that  if  we  proceeded  in  another 
way,  starting  in  on  the  assumption  that 
many  of  those  who  are  now  members 
of  the  legislature,  will  be  returned.  And 
if  we  start  in  on  that  assumption,  and 
give  them  some  of  our  literature,  and  let 
them  understand,  before  the  session  of 
the  legislature  convenes  just  what  we  are 
after,  I  think  that  we  will  meet  with  less 
difficulty.     I  was  instrumental  in  having 

{Continued  on  page  ^71) 
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{Continued  from  page  440) 

cations  of  the  general  laws,  and  most  of 
our  cities,  when  we  get  from  500  up,  at 
least  when  we  get  to  5,000,  seven,  eight 
or  ten  thousand,  we  feel  that  we  would 
like  to  get  out  of  that  class.  It  seems  to 
us  that  we  ought  to  be  progressive  and 
the  sixth  class  city  is  a  long  ways  down 
from  a  first  class  city.  Now,  the  fact  of 
the  case  is,  that  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  fourth  and  fifth  class  cities. 
I  believe  that  the  Board  of  Education 
matter  is  the  only  thing  that  is  different. 
Take  the  fourth  class  city,  our  city  is 
perfectly  able  to  go  into  that  classification 
from  the  standpoint  of  population,  but 
I  consider  that  the  fourth  class  city 
system  is  obsolete.  It  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  ward  system.  Now,  the 
majority  of  people  at  all  these  conventions 
are  men  and  women  representing  the 
sixth  class  cities,  and  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  do  something.  I  believe  that 
we  have  looked  up  too  much  to  the  big 
cities.  Our  pride  has  been  in  the  dense 
population  and  in  the  height  of  the 
buildings.  And  I  believe  we  ought  to  do 
something  to  encourage  the  smaller  city 
instead  of  the  larger  city.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  do  something  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  smaller  city,  and  there 
are  some  ways  that,  according  to  my 
ideas,  it  could  be  done.  For  instance  the 
word  "Trustee."  Now,  the  word  "Trus- 
tee," I  was  just  going  to  say  does  not 
mean  anything.  Instead  of  that,  it 
means  a  great  many  things.  Unless  you 
prefix  that  word  with  another  wortj  such 
as  "City  Trustee"  you  would  not  know 
what  anybody  was  talking  about.  It 
might  be  a  trustee  for  real  estate,  or  a 
church  trustee  or  the  trustee  of  a  Masonic 


Lodge.  It  is  not  applicable  to  a  city 
government.  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
reason  why  the  designation  of  one  man 
who  lives  in  a  large  city  as  a  councilman, 
and  a  man  who  lives  in  a  small  city  as  a 
trustee  should  be  different.  Now  the 
word  "councilman"  is  something  that 
states  just  exactly  what  it  is.  When 
anybody  mentions  the  word  "council- 
man" they  know  that  it  is  a  man  engaged 
in  the  city  administration  business.  And 
I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  we  ought  to 
change  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  and 
dignity  of  the  government  of  our  smaller 
cities.  I  really  feel  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  reclassification  of  our  cities  under 
the  general  laws,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  that  distinction  between  the  first  and 
sixth  class  cities.  In  our  city,  after 
taking  over  the  water  works,  we  hap- 
pened to  take  hold  of  a  cemetery.  We 
run  that  cemetery.  Our  engineer,  our 
business  manager  looks  after  the  ceme- 
tery. W'e  purchased  an  Opera  House. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  any  legal 
authority  in  the  matter,  but  we  purchased 
it  any  way  and  we  paid  for  it  and  we 
have  it  today.  And  all  these  things  are 
being  handled  through  this  one  man. 
Now  that  little  expression,  "Let  George 
do  it"  is  particularly  applicable  and 
means  something  in  Redlands.  Our 
efficient  engineer  is  named  "George" 
and  we  all  say,  "Let  George  do  it,"  and 
George  does  it.  Now,  I  am  thoroughly 
sold  on  this  City  Manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  I  also  believe  that  we  would 
do  much  better  to  keep  the  City  Manager 
form  in  connection  with  the  sixth  class 
city  system  instead  of  getting  a  special 
charter.     (Applause.) 


{Continued  from  page  09) 

Mrs.  Saylor  introduce  the  measure  in 
192L  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
constitutional  amendments  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  I  think  largely  because  he  did 
not  understand  it.     So,  perhaps,  to  some 


degree,  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  not 
proceeding  in  the  right  way  to  make  the 
members  of  the  legislature  understand 
what  we  mean  by  "extended  eminent 
domain." 
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